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^ From SeniIation*. 


an’ analysis OFIiR, LOCKE’S DOCTRINE OF IDI 


The word Idea comprehends whatsoever is thu Object op 


■ I. IDEAS NOT INNATE; 

1. B'icaim It A,of no use to suppose them so, book 1. chap. 2 par. 1. ejiiip. 

3 ]tar 21 ^ 

2. The ‘.tepa to kfowledge discoverable ibid and par. 15. b. C|l. par 

(>, 20 li ;>'*c 5. pai* 28 • • 

3 Not perceived m estate of infancy b 1. c 2 par. 5. • 

4 UiMsoii neccasliy to tiieir dihcovery ibid par 9 * 

5 LIca of Cod, not innate c 4 pai 8 tliciefoie no otlier paf 17 

6 Pmici|)ios not innate, bec.iuae ideas aic not so c 4 para 1, 0, 19. 

7 Shlf-evidontofiot sufficient to piovc them so c 2 pars 10,20, 23. 

8. N')r universal assent ibiil ))ai'^ 3 8 

*r Specul.itive c 2 pan 4, 21, or 

9. Aaaent not tnily J Pr.ictic.d c 3 per toi and c 4 par 7. 

iinivera.^ in I Of all these,mcnmayjustlydcmaiidaieason c S.par.^ 
^iinoiides^ (.The tiue j,Toiind of morality, ibid. par. ti. 

10. Mon think not always, b. 2. c. 1. par. Id &c. c. 19. pai. 4. 

Ti suppose tlie contrary, would be making different peisons in the same 
being b 2 c. 1. ]Mr. 12. 

And having thoughts that come neithci tiom sensation nor reflection.ibid, 
p.u. 17. 

Proh.ibkthat thinking niav be no moie than an action of the soul ibid, and 
c 19 pai. 4. 

Inpossilile to determine whether God may not annex thought to a solid 
substance, b 4 c 3. par. 6. 

11. AVlicnce the o]iinion of innate ideaj. b. 1. c. 4. p^. 24. 

_•_•_ 

II, THE ORIGIN OF OUR IDEAS, ♦ 

1, The pnmaiy qua- /“"‘y '' 

^ ^litiea of bodies. J Sroiu srglit and touch c 5. 


2 The secondary 
qualities. 


i S^iunds, 
T.istes, 
Colours, 
Smells, 
Motion, 
licst, 


I Fiom one sense only c 3 
I E\nt not ad extia c 6. par 13 


■ hiotn sight and touch c 5 

J 

Ideas If sensation often altered by the pidgmgj^c 9 pars 8, 9, H 
n -.The fust step towaid.s knowledge c 9 par 15 
c I 2 Kmidoyed about ideas c 9 p.a 1 

^ )3 distinguished from naked 01 jMsMve perception ibul and par, 4 
0-14 Not neeessaiy upon the action of o!i|cets on our oigaps.jiai 3 
' ^ [5 Common to all animals pans 11, 12 * 

Pm I 6 Distinguished into three kinds, with respect to its objects* c 21 
H i. par 5. 

I ] Contemjilation c 10 par 1 

2 Memorv (•^petition 
X < The mind often active in it. par. 7. 

( Belongs to biutes par 10 * 

(Ansef.om i I’”'-'*- 

1. J (Jlabit p.ar. C. 

C,iu»8 0 t Ant.l«th,a,. par 7. 
b j Eriois. pais. 9, 18. 

i l. Clear ide» necessaiy to it c. par. 3 
2 Wit lies in assembling ideas [lar 2 
3. Judgment in sepal atmg them ibid. 

11. Ilcnce ideas of relations, c. 11. par. 4. 

I 2. Belongs but imperfectly to buites.^ibiiL 


^.^.Betcntion 


3 Discerning. 


3. Associations, j 
0.33. 


4. Comparing 

5. Compound-^ 

in^or cnlarg- ^ Hence ideas of numheis and othci simjJle modes, par. 6.* 

! “*> ) . ' * 

/] IDiohnrnirsdjp^i’neiffitw’frrlnwfoq o 11 m-rq TI 


III. IDEAS CONSIDERED WI', 
OBJE' 

1. Such uncompounded i Shuii 
« j)pcaraiices as .aic Moti- 
memiiincdi^r.iitll / l^■tc^ 
^ These the niateii.ils of dl our 

3 The iiiiiid C .111 neithei lu.ike lu 

4 C.ililiot be defined b ? c 3 

5 Nor ranked into genii'-es ibid 
G All aileijuate b 2 c 31 ]iai 

7. Not fictions* oI (iiir Liikicn, 
l^c 4 jiai- 4 tliiHiJi lliey 

or patterns ibid 

8. Positive ide.ss fiom juiv.itive c 

* ^ ]uol)al)ioica'>ono 

f •( f J (I' - <' 

S < Not actu.dlT iiifinit 
* Imjicitcct, till wan 
' Its idea fioiii sight 
SyiionyiiKHb to cvl 
Wicmiiii 01 iiegcitii 
Mode (»f Imite belli 
A lelativc idea c 1 
lul.itivo to (lie sitl 
Means cptiim.incc 
Its idui not liom ii 
Butfiom rejection 
Motions to'i ipiick 
pats. 7, 8. 
Time, modt nf linit 
A mode of <pi.iiiti 
• pln.ibli' to I 

An imagni5i) .addi 
Ajiplied to numb( 
s.iiiH' vciise. 

Paitly p(Hin\e, jia 
,]l()W applied to th 
5. Modes ot iiiotKin, so 
1. \ oluiitaiy nviibma- 
tioiis of ideas 0 . 
22 jiai 2 b 3. c. 
5. pai. 3 

2 I’lcseivedbynanieR 
3. Exist only m the ini 

4 All .vloi|natc. ibid, 
par. 4 or tn llic nl 

5 Beal, if made of (-(m 

. , I Tnvintio 

6 Acquuol 

••y jljsootv 

'1. Collection of qindiUcs o\ 

2. Ajipl^eddiffcieiitl} toGoi 

3. liapked according to tl 
par. 2., &c. 

4. No substiatum beyond t 

* 23. par. 23. 

5 Material and iinmateria 

par 15 c. 23 pai 5. 
Tlieir fdeas inade(|uate. 
J. Collective ideas o! them 
i. Betwixt two things at Ic 



■AS IN HIS ESSAY QN HUMA]j UNDEKSTANDING. 

TUB Understanding.— Book I. Chap. 1. Paraai’anh 8. 


’H REGARD TO T^EIR 

:ts. 

ils, tastes, he ,%i 2. c 3. 

■m, lest, &c , c 5 
‘jition, retrtitKin, * 
knowletlyS ii 2 c 7 p-ir 10 

)i destiny them c 2 iurf2 
|).iis, 4, 10 
p.ir 10 

2 • 

but leal, c 30 par 2 b 4 
(1.) nut answei to j^iiy causes 

'.luses, b 2. c 8 pars 1, 6 A 
f it, ibid, par 4 * 

Ui pai 8 • 

e e 17 pai 8 
t of names, c Irf pai 5 
01 tcuuli c 5 
elision c 13 pai 24 
11 ui liody ibid 22 
i^s c 15. }iar 8 
!n ji.u. 3. 

i.ilnm ot bodies, c. 13. par 7* 

■^1 eMsteiice c. 11.V' 3. » 

lotioii I,]4 pal 0. 
on tile ti.iiii ol our ideas jiar 2 
or hlow, not pciccived, wliy 

e beings. c^l7 par 1. 

.y (.17 pari. Why iiojfap- 

ilhei ideas iliid. ])>•. 0 • 

bihty \uchoiit end p.ir. 4. 

‘I, s[iaee, .md dui.itiuii, in the 
pais 7- 10. 

itly negative, pa?^. 15—10. 
c.l>i.ity p.u.l. 

unds, colouj-H, tastes, &e, c 18. 

( \iitiKs, ) lieiative e 28. 

j Vices, \ p.n 1.1. 

I . I Aiiholute or 

I Actons. I 

b 2. c 22 pai 8 b. 3 c 5. pai. 10. 
nd b. 2 c 31 JI.U- 3. 
except with icfeicneo to n.niies 
e.us in otliei ineii's nuiidfj ]iar. 5. 
histeiit nkas li. 2. c. 30. pai. 4. 
n 0.22 |tai 0. * 

aoii iliid • 

mnls ibid aiidb. S.c.S'p.u. 15. 
istmg ti'getlKT. c. 23 jfar. 0. 

I. apnit, .uld body. c. 13. par. 18. 
lOii nommalViSseiiccs b. 3 cj 3. 

he qualities b 2. ?. 13. 18. 20 c 

1, then ideas equ,Llly dear c 13. 

c. 31. par. 8. 
what c. 24'* 


Cle\ii and 
OBScyitEf 


• 

IT 

Disn^'T 

.and 

ObNl’USt.D 


III 

lv£\L and 

]'\vx- 

TAbTle'VL 


ly. ID»1S CONSIDERED WlTl REGARD TO THEIR 
• (JDALITIES. 

^1 What meant by them b 2 c 29 pars 2»'4. See also the Preface 
(1 Dull organs par 2 

2 Causes of obscurity < 2 Slight inqilessionR ibid. 

* i f 3 W^ak mem»ny ibd 

3 So with regarjj to then names par *10,and b .] c. 2 par. 4. 

•1 1 reason i) 2 c ^0 pare, 14, 15 

‘ ® l.Obse ire to njiagmation ibid 

'1 Wh.it meant by them b 2 c 29 par 4 • 

2 So vitli regaid to their names, pais 5, 6, 10, 11 

3 Causes 1 1 Want of a sutbcient nun^cr of simple ideas gi the 
of this J complex one jiar I 

coll- 12 W.ant of Older m tiiq disposition^f them p.ar 8 
fusion [ 3 Want of steadiness 11 the ap|)licatioii of names |iar. 9. 
, 4 Distinct m some respects, confused m others, pais 13, 14, 15 
n .All-,1111010 ulcas ical.,c 30 par. 2, 

J 2 bh-as gf siihst-iiices mg,y be either, par. 5. 

I 3 And modes or lelatiuiis. pars. 3, 4. 

I 4 \\ itli ios[)ect to n.Liiies par. 4 
(1 All tine 111 a metajdiysical sense c 32. .pare. 2, 3, 20 
I 2 Simple ideas tiuo [sii IG 
I 3 And modi s jiat. 17 '' ' 

■{ 4 Suhstaimes, when not true jiar IS. 

I 5 ^de.as may b 


IV 

Thiik and 

1*’ \i;sr, Ol 
lllUU'f 
and 
AVllONG H 


, ( Oth«r men’s ideas jmr. 21. 

,, • ^Some leal existence, lur 22 

•with lespeet to j ^ 


V 

AoioilllTE 


1 Simple Ide.ts. c 31 p.irs 2 12 

2 Modf'S pais .1 li. • 

3. Ivelalions ilqg 

i SubstaiKiii always pare C 10 
5. Modes iiuiy 
1. • names p.ir 4 


Adequate. 


with lespcet To | Inadeqigitc. 


OF KNOWLEDGE, REASON, FAITH, JUDGTAENT. 

1. AfenUl b I (■ 5. pare 3. 5. 

2. Veibal ibid. How known, e 8. par. 12. 

3. Identical UmcIi iiothnu;. ibid, par 2 
.\s t' simple ideas and modes oa.sily had. par. •*. 
Not 10 .as to substances, ibid. &c.' 


1. (.loiicial. 
c G. 


tiidmg e. 8. pai. 9 


Offei 

] Cl mlern i ot existence c 9 pai A 
i Till, 


I ceilunly, in wliat, c 0. pat 16. 

Mot.d, cajiatileof demoiistiation. c. 3. par 'S c 12. par. 8. 

^ Of little use, 1 Not liret known, c.7 jiars. S, 9.*'c 12, pai 1. 
necause (Nor the foundatioiA of »cience, c. 7. par. 10. 
May be of < In disputing, par. 11. * 

use I In teaclimg the sciences ihul. ♦ 


G. Maxims 


1. Identity or ditersily. c. 1. pai. 4. c. 3. p.ti. 8 c, 7* par. 4. 

2. Rdatioii c. 1. pai. 5. c 3. par. 18. c. 7. Ijlr. 6. 

3. Co-o\istence c. 1 p.ar. 6. c. 3 par. 9 c. Z par. 5. ^ 

4. JfRi exigence. ( Ofoureelves, c.9.p.ar.3 by intuition.*^ 

e. 1. pai. 7. ] Of God c 10. by demonatiation, 
c. 7. pai. 7. ( Of*otIiei things.,c. 11 bv our senses. 


2. Ideas, as. « 
then agiec- 
meiit, or dis- 
agi cement, 
which con¬ 
sists 111 * 

1. Attual. c 1. par. J. * 

2 ll.ibitiul. p.ii. 9. ' 

3 Rc.il and visionary, hmv distinguished, c. 4. assocuition. viz. rotenti*ft 

Tart 11. 2? 


1 (1 



Ill Sensation 


6. Abstraction 


i 


Conversantaboiu 
1. Geneial terms c. J. 


2. Names of 
simple ideas, 
c. 4 


“n»io' 
- ^VIl 
(Ho 


Iviosc woraa fid. par. 1 . 

Why niailc pais. 2, 3. 

_ How made. pars. 6, 7. 
Intimate A-al existence pars. 2, 17. 
Cannot be defined, p.ir.4. Why pr.7* 
Least doubtful of any. par. 15. and 
c. 9 par. 18. 


5. Particles. 

c. 7v 


Cw c 

K 2, 


o -KT . r Stand for tlirir real essences. p.ar. 14. 

3. Names W,, together, 10. 

mixec I (Jut befoic the ideas par. 15. 
modes, c 5. [ c. 9. par. 6. 

• rHow madet par 44. ^ 
f. Names of [ Real essences, c. 9. 

S AoniUct iileas together, par. 1. , 

8hi)\v tlhii i elation, pars 3, 4* 
Marks of .an actifiii of tlie Mind ibid 
6. Abstract terms c 8. Not predicable of one another. 

par 1. * 

7. Concrete ibid. 

Power ot acting j 2 J 

b. 2. c. 2rp;ir 15. ' , 

Power of choosing, | Man not fi ec. par 23. 
or refusing. j lJctciTnine<l by anxiety, par. 33. 

rl. Pleasure necessarily desirable b. 1 c. 3. par. 3. b. 2. c.,20. par. 1 
I (2. Pam necessarily hateful, ibid , 

) 3. Existence c 7. par. 7. 

! 4. Unity, ibid. 

j Active from spjnt b 2. c. 21 par. 4. 

I P.iasive from body ilnd. 
i Not fiom motion, c. ll 'par. 6. 

) From the tram of ('ur ideas, ibid. 


7. Volition.* 


i 


i 5. power. 

1 6. Succession. 


10. Idcrftity 
and Diver¬ 
sity c. 27. 


li Substa’fcc 
pars 
Vegetalil' 
Animals 
Man. pu 


Pei^r 


11. Cause and effect, c 
• some other thing 

has ifs begimiing t 

12. Time.indpl.ice. u. 
C.13. pais. 7— 10. 



Hi'—-- - - - 

I ibkl. piiiicipium individuationis, 
3 and 20. • 

t par 4. 
i)ar. 5. 

(J 8. 9. 

)efinc<l. par 9 

V fojeiisic term, p.ar 26. dues not 
consist in the sameness of sub- 
stances, jurs 12, 13, 14. 

Jonsists in sameness ofconseieni^'. 
pSrs. 10 ll>. 19. 

Tills the only (ilj)ect of rewanls and 
jiumshments. pars 18, 19, 2n. 
fs annexed to one individual sub- 
atince. p.ar25. , 

20. The foniief Ui.it which majvcs 
K-gin to he the laltefc»Uiat vfhieh 
oni .some otli^i tiling p.ais 1, 2. 

0. jiar. 3. J Fiom cliange ]i.ii 2. 

Fiom creation, ibid. 


1 . ais severa, senses, c. 17 .'par. 47 ' 

2. Wheieiii it consists, par. 2. 

3. Four dcgiecs of it. par. 3. 

4. Notop]iosite to^failli. par 2^. 

5. How distinguished from it c. IS. p.ar. 2. 

6. Things above 1 ? may be objects of faith, ibid, pars 7, 8 

7 . Tilings contrary to it cannot, par. 10. 

8. Our last judge in everything, c 19. par. 11. 

9. Its province to judge whether a revelation bo divine, ibid. 

10. By syllogism not tlie best way. c. 17. par. 4. 

( Vcrecuiuliam "1 

Hnmlilem™ [“ O. par. 19. 

.Judicium J 

{ Reason, c 18 par 2 

lliinwiedge c, l.T^par 3. , 

Enthusiasm, c 19 vid association, under retention. II. 2. 
Per^u^sTT-l'^ 19. par. 12. 

1. Su’pphes the want of knowledge, c 14. par. *3 

2. Coiivei4Hiit about probabilities ( Concunnig facts, e. id. j>ai 6 

par. 4 and c. 10. (-matters of speculation, par. 12 

3. Regulates tlie dog.#»of i#-ont c. 16. ‘ 

( Proof, c. 20. par. 2. 

4. Its mistikos occasion J Ability, par. 

enoi fi’bniT^ant of | Jnclmaaon. par. 6. 

(.Piopei measures or rules of probabdity. par. 7- 



PEELIMINAKY DISCOURSE 


thither is not altogether tree from certain iinconthness of 
inantiei, apt at first sight to chill opr ardour and iC2)el 

til 11 ^ 0 

tint they .whom nature designed for metaphysicians are 
iKit to he discouraged hy difficulties^ since m jihilosoph^, 
as Ilf lelieion, llie clown, they know, is reserved for those 
will) “ til*/' faith and {mtiencc inlieiit the promis- ” 
The t* utils \Wiicli in this woi'lfl gro^vJ, along the wayside, 
lire few .iiiil of oidinary cjuality, to reach the nolilest and 
most bfaiitifiil VC must stiike of! into httlo-fiequented 
p.vtli,,, iioi heed the hriais and thorns, or the rocky, steeji, 
111(1 slipjiery peaces over which with sweat and toil it is 
let es,ary to^foiee our way JFor tllis^ leason the fastidious 
irid IiiMirioiis student, who would enjoy tl.o ropu.fition of 
lavim^ made luo.ijiess in ])hil(»soj)hy, selects woiks of easier 
.(■cess than fli^ niastcrpieco of In fact, coinpilei-s in 

his, as in other sciences, often jiosscss greater charms for the 
eiieialitj tlian oiiginal sjieculatoisi and inventors of .systems , 
L)i, un.ihle to overawe or daxzle malikind hy ojioniug iiji 
rc.sli vu'ws into the arcojia of nature, or by the levelation of 
(;w ti iiLlis, thev betake themselves to the ample storehou.se.s 
f ihctoiii, and, by the lielji of sleights and artifices .so meta- 
loijihosc the ide.Ls which they cull from the works of othem 
li.it rt, would ho dillicult even foi those fiom whose brains 
\ ''jnunl^^ to 7 f’co^aji.sc tliGjn 

Wc aciouliiigly often hear it said that, like Tl.ito and 
.ristotle, laicke h.i.s now grown somewhat out of date, and 
lat list mipiovemenfs. h,ivo since ins time been made iii 

It 11 l.ii, howet-er, from hc^g dc.ir to me that iilulo.soiihv, 

I lie propel SC1LSC,^1S ,i .science at all, or th.it we can t;o (ui 
■>m -■iieiation to geiiemtmu e.ylmgiiig and imiuovmg it, as 
' tU'o'D.'phy, astionimv, and the matin matn s On tlie 
u i.UN, ,t ipjxMis to juitake verjimucli of the nat.iue of 
^ b "mil, depending jurtly on tlie‘geiiiii.s ,uid ii.utiv on 
J IKu ice and eypeueiieo of an individual, is perf^.tlv 
d immediate di.sciples of ifaeou 

■ ‘ Hm J-,i,i|,J .,„ces..arily have heen a.s wi.se if not wi.se, 

. heaceuniulated stoies of thought he.pieatlied 

‘tfh to.'cthci '“'o I'tiviiig been with III then 

=ai,ci with whatever by tlicir own industry they 



PIIEUMINARY DISL'OUBSE. 


3 


could add to then* In this way each age would outgiow 
that which precede^ it, until at length our wisdom w^uld 
be that of gods, and otii knowledge all but boundless” ' ' 

The histoiy ol philosophy lays before us a far Tlift'erent 
picture A great 111^.11 arises and occupiijs hiiiisell with the 
study of JiUture, lie reads, h(' inquires, ho in^‘stigates, he 
iticditates, his ideas aii^l ojnnioiis, under ^iio inexplicable 
influence of that <j)oculi.ir coiiloiination ol muid which we 
designate charactei, ariange thwniselves harmoniously into a 
certain older, that is, grow up into a system ot which the 
phil osophei himsell constitutes the ccntri', liis intellectual 
idiosyiRiai les pcivadmg the whole, and communicating to 
eveiy jiait th ’Se ^teeiihar teatliros which pwive it to have 
jjroeeeded from his mind 

When this process is l-omjiletcd, Sien, smitten hy the 
thirst ol knowledge, •’ aideiit, eiithn.sias*ic, approaching 
ivuthiu the sphoie of the philosophei’s influence, aio attracted 
towaids him and hqeomC his disciples, and his central light 
lelleeted fiom their minds, like that ot the snii fiom the 
lace ot the planets, is what we denominate philosophy in its 
second stage of p’-ogiessiou, after which, if the process be 
continued, it glows at eveiy remove p.doi and juler until at 
length it dies away, and is no longer disceinible . This 
I in le lieing comjih'ted, (he jiowers of that philosojihy aie 
supposed to be efleti*, and th(» necessity of a ucnij system is 
lelt Then generally anothei inventive mmd springs up into 
life, and eontemjilatiiig man and the universe fiom a flew 
point ot view', eieaShs aiiothei hystem more or less tiue 
and coiupi ehensivy 111 jiiopoition to t^ie elevatici* ot its 
antiuu’s iiitelleet 

'flu; number of minds of this original and S 3 'steraatu ’ 
eliai-aetei. has in modeiiietimes heen small, eoiisi,sting ot 
De.scaites, Hobbes, Itieoij, and IJiOeko, and even Uaeoii 
oiieht peibaps to hit considered catlier as a great erifie in 
philosojihy than ;is the founder of a new system, since it 
would be diflieult to name the doetiiues or ojiiiiions he 
introduced, or say 111 wliat he innovated, ^avTi in the method 
of jihilosojihi/ing Othiu men* iiid<'ed» there have beer, 
jiossessed hy the amlution of touiiding a new jihilosophieal 
sect, who have left behind them woiks of gieat ingenuity, 
and not without their value, as lAubnit/, Malohranehe, 
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PhELIMINARV discourse. 


irnrac, ami Berkeley; but it may bo dqiibted -whether they 
would h.u e favoured the world with tlipir opinions at all 
Wi^thi'y not received the njipnl&e from other thinkers. 
De.scarb*-s, Bacon, llobbcs, and iiocko were thcm.selves the 
ori^^inatois and centro.s ot a new inoty.ui, winch, proceeding 
from tlfein, diffuseTl itself on all sides, until it cmbr.xccd and 
agitated every* speculative mn*l throughout the civilized 
world The nifl«euce, howev(>r, of Uescjj.i-tes and Jlobbc.s 
was comp,natively transicut,^w-hilc that ot Jjocke and Bacon 
still exists? and appears destined long to eoiitunie m opera- 
Mou Their philo.sojihy, indeed, i.s seldom r(*eeived directly 
liom then own ^vritnigs, but thiongh other and inferior 
(hannels, inon^on a level with the nnnds^that imbibe it. 

lint ij; would unquestionably be an advalftage to the 
woild (ould we mulijiply the iiiwnber of tho.se who come in 

■ ontact u itli th^ philo.sophers theii^clves, and receive the 
vit.d warmth and motion directly fiom their oiiginal source 
'^’o l.u'ilit.ite this process is the aii*i ol the jiresent edition 
of the Kss,iy oil the 1 tuinan Understandtng, and those minor 
wuiks which ]irece(le and follow it, constituting the mo.st 
loin.arkable .ind by fir the most influential body of j)hi- 
losojilncal writings to which iiiodein tiiiu's have given 
biith 

• 

1 .im not ignoi.mt, howev'cr, that the opinion is widely 
leeeivcd, ev'eii among per.sons who alfect to rank above the 
eoniinon lieid, that Locke is a di y mid crabbed writer, 
ib(*undiiig jjeilnqis with origin,il thoughts, and acute and 
mgemoiis spei illations, hut ]iu'apable*ot aifordmg to the 
leadei J^liat jilensure, which, in an indolent and luxurious 

■ ige, IS iiHue .sediiloiMy sought a 44 er than tSidli oi knowledge 
lint 1 am imlmcd to leckon this among the vulgar eirors of 
onr tunes, ji.ii ticnlaify as I h.iv'e^ii'ver toiind it to he enter- 

lined hv any man fimilMi- with tin* works of Locke. On 
he I’ontiai v, it is genei.yly bandied ^'iboiit among persons 
w lio hiel\ till* healthtui apjietitc loi know ledgi* vv*liich would 
•‘ii.ilile tlu'iii to digest it vilieii placed belore tliom in his 
iii.mlv .md highly- -Rigorous style 

111 m.my nspis ts huIcimI Locke may be romirded as an 
I'xut leprosent.dive ot the whole .Liiglish nation, winch has 
Iimei b,,,>ii telebriled for external polish and refinement, 
t.ioiigh no people in Europe lia.s hitherto approached it for 
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impetuosity of eloquence, for profoundness i*n philosophy 
or the highest fliglKs of imaginative grandeur in poetry. 

So with Locke,* v liose language, to acknowledge the truth 
frankly, is at times carelc.^#, rough, and even slovenly, but 
to make amends our miitds arc delighted -and liftCd up by 
the niagiiificeiice amt vast dimensions of Ips thoughts, which, 
circling about the orbit of human genius, .^ten project 
themselves beyond the^reinotest limits of tne universe into 
the unfathomabl« abyss of space which a^ipeavs to surround 
creation on all sides Departing likewise from those two 
source,s of all wc know or can know, sensation aiiii reflection, 
he conducts our understandings upwards through eveiy 
gradation ot intellectual being extending from man to God, 
respecting «xisteiice and ineffable injure he reasons 

with th(‘ jireeision of a mathematician and the piety of a 
saint It would indeeil 5 ic dilHciilt in this- lesjiect to ex¬ 
aggerate his merits, -rlaviiig with woiidirful jiatienco and 
accuracy sounded the dejiths and shallows of human know¬ 
ledge, and discovered *how little we comjuehend of that 
infinitude of mtidligible things whieJi encompasses us, he 
liad framed to hiinself the most exalted notion of the Di¬ 
vinity , and tlie deep and nnaliectcd reverence for the Divine 
natuie whuh jieivades his whole jihilo.sophy sIkmIs a glory; 
and a lustre over it winch no length of time, I feel confident, 
will .sulHce to destroy. 

ISreveithele. s, in investigating the oiigiii of pur know¬ 
ledge on tills .iwtul subject, ho falls into an eiror, which in 
the projiei place I havtf pointed out in the notes. It iti-iy, 
howevi'r, be well tiriefly to advert to it in tins jilaee 
Deiiig intent on overtlnowing the doctiinc of inriitc ideas, 
ho aigiies thiit even the iilea of a God is obtainoTl through 
the medium of .sensation and leflectpui In j)ioof of this 
he lefeis to the many i#itions of atheists whu h, according 
to certain tiavellcrs, arc found iitvaiious paits ot the world 
Now if IVhole coniiiiunitics of men exist to vhom the con¬ 
ception of a Deity has ni'vci presented itself, it mu.st be 
self-evident that the doctiiue ot innate ideas is false, for if 
God impicssed any idea on the mind of ifian from the first 
moment of it.s oxi.steiico, it woflld douhtle.s.s*be that of him¬ 
self but wo find whole lace.s of men, s.ay .s Locke, who not 
■udy bring no such idea into the world with them, but 
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never auiuirc' it at all, therefoie tlic system of innate ideas 
H palpably unfounded It d as well, lirwever, for liiili that 
the other jiarts of the foundation of Ins system were better 
than this, since it has ni'ver been provoil, and in fact never 
<an be |iioved, that there is an/\vhere to be found a 'whole 
n.ition ainoiii' whpni no idea ot a Iliviiuty exists The 
travellers wjip have given eiirieney to such a belief aie 
altogether nuwfiithy of credit, eTth^i because they had soinS 
])urpose {o scivc <>y setting it on foot, oirbecause, being in 
lealitv ignoiaiit ot what th« people they described thought 
oi bdieveil, tliiy jnmjied rashly, without incjuiiy, to the 
eoniliision that they bebeved nothin:; Tins may often, as 
in the case of Jje Vailhiiit, be di'iiioiistiated fiom their own 
woiks, whi'io rJhimnig one thing in onu jilaee and the eon- 
liaiy 111 vinothei, they not only .lu(house but compel us to 
believe that thi'v eit^ior wholly hiisiinderstood or wilfully 
misrepresented tjio" people among ^hoin they sojourned. 
Upon such 'wiiti'is it might have been expected that a 
cautious and able nicpiner like Lotke 'would have placed 
no lelianee, but then relations ap]iearing to sujipoit hi 3 
vii'ws ho had the weakness to receive then testimony, though 
Ins woist eni'mies never for one moment,supposed that it 
inteifeied in any way with his own belief 

<)t iiiaii Iniiisi'lf his conception, in niy opinion, was less 
just. he ,‘i]i])e,iis fieipiently to delight in humbling our 
piiile by dwelling upon our weakness and insiginhcance, by 
leiiiiiing again and again to our want of ])Owcr to extort 
fioifi iiatuie hei seeiets, by delineating in sad and humili¬ 
ating lolouis diseases as wt^l ot the body as the mind For 
soiiiethiik'j ot this yropcnsity he was, pcihajis, indebted to 
thoSi' physiologie,il and pathologkval studies conneeted with 
the jiiotession foi wlpeli he was designed, it being exccod- 
inglv (litlieiilt for a physician to*.eniain ijiate himself flora 
tile iiilhienee of tlie hospitaltand the dissecting-room, however 

iniuh hi'may desiie it. , , 

^\lth this jiait of his notions, which''strongljr lesemblc 
the sarcastic di'claniation of JVIontaigne, the world has been 
lendeied laiiiilian through the Essay on Man, in which Pope 
often does iiotjiing .more titan veisify w'hat ho found m the 
woiks ot Locke 

rile detect, however, here pointed out can scarcely be said 
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t<» pervade the whole system ^ for in laying hire the roots 
of our ideas, in describing the soil from which they spring, 
and the several stages of that mat vollons growth and mul¬ 
tiplication by which they spread and become, in sonic 
respects, coextensive with hreation itself, ho makes ilmcnds 
ibr what might seetii to be. invidious yi other parts of 
his views, and gives birth to a sublime conception ofliuiiian 
iiftellect. ^ * 

Ills object however was not so much Ao reconcile in.an 
with himself, as to expl.ain tlie«means by which wo acquiic 
all the knowledge we possess, with the reasons why it is not 
more extensive and complete. Ife had neccssanly, therefoie, 
to dwell on all the existing hindrances .as well as helps to 
knowledge, tv^icthcr. aiismg from the make and constitution 
of our nature, or from that aitiflcial atniosphercvot pre¬ 
judice by which in all stagi^; of society we envelop oiirselvc' 
In refuting errors and laying baie .ahsiirditics there is 
always something ungracious, but such, up to his time, 
had been the character ’of modem philosophy that it was 
impossible to erect a system sufficiently spacious and mag¬ 
nificent to be the dwelling-place of Tnith, without over¬ 
throwing and removing the numerous dens and asylums of 
Error with winch the whole was encumbered Thus the 
Essay on the J Inman Understanding grew to be in, part 
polemical, and the porch of philosophy w,is filled Y^th the 
din and strife of controversy, instead of those musical 
flourishes and harmonious preludes which, m the works ot 
Plato and many other angient pliilosophers, meet the stiidpiit 
on the threshold. • 

It will be perceived that I hero refer more jiarticularly 
to till' doctrine of innate u>eas, which Ijoekc found'it neces- 
saiy to refute before ho enteied upog the development of 
his own system It h,i.s ^lieen supposed by some modern 
writers that he was at very uimeifessary pains in the matter, 
seeing ho h.id little#moro to contend with than shadows of 
his own raising. This is llumc’.s view of the controvci-sy, tlii' 
whole nature of which ho appeara thoroughly to have mis¬ 
understood. At all events ho rai.sreprescnts it grossly, 
where, in a laconic note, he cav&lierly accuses Locke of not 
comprehending the question ho was discussing “ ’Tis pro¬ 
bable," he says, “ that no more was meant by those who 
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denied iniiite ideas than that all ideas were copies of 
iiiijiressions ” The probability iiowever is, tiiat their mean 
in^ w.ii very different, for ffthe woub‘nujnvi^sjons’ nuwi 
:ui\ tinned tit .ill, it inuitt iiic.ui /ho SIWIC tiling with SCUSiltlOll, 
and tbuii 1 would be<; leave to nupiire where Locke maiu- 
tams that all our ideas, or indeed any c^f them, are copies of our 
sensattoei^ Lor thouf(h be teaches that it is through sensa¬ 
tion we doc.im ceitain of otir ^simple ideas, ho nowhere 
asserts ‘thaL tlw ideas thus obtained are copies of such 
sensatinns , 


'file etjjlanatioii given by ITiimc of the word ‘iimate’ is 
jieifectly liuuiorous. “ Fur what,” he asks, “is meant by in- 
iiale / If muatet7ee(|uivaleiit to natural, then all the percep¬ 
tions and id(;.,is ol the mind must be all/iwed to be mi^ite or 
natuial^ in wliatever sense wo take the latter word, whether 
in opjiosition .to whifct is uiieonnmm, artificial, or miraculous ” 
but neitlier Jdijseaites, nor any other philosopher who held 
the doitiine ot innate idivis, ever employed the term as a 
synonym with natural. It ho had done so, no dispute would 
liav<‘ ai isen about the mattm, though peojile might have 
ob)i‘ct(‘d to his abuse ot language Jlut liumc knew very 
well that such was not the meaning of the term innate, and 
theietoie goes on to say. “ If by innate he meant contem- 


poiaiy to om birth, the dispute seem.s to be frivolous, nor 
IS it wntli while to imjuiro at what time thinking bogm.s, 
whether before, at, oi alter the birth” All this maybe 
veiy tine; but taieko liiidmg the philosophical world besotted 
with sueli tiivohtie.s jiatiently iiydertook to demonstrate 

ll IVoloVLsilC.SS 


liie sfiuse in wliicli ^innato’ wa.s understood hy Lockes 
op|ioueuts, scarcely* glanced at l^y iliime,* leqiiircs to be ex- 
pl.iiiiecl they .supposed that certain of our ideas ai(‘ obtained 
Uiiougdi .stmsatioii, otheri through reflection, and that a 
Old soit aie stamped iijgou the esbonce of the soul at tin' 
‘"'’"lent ol its (leation ^hit because t^ie ideas of this thud 
> .iss .lie not develojied m the hist stages of life so as to be 
a Mil (ogm/.ineo of by the understanding, they are said to 
lie iidden 111 the (U-jiths of our being until called forth and 
• n. ei ,.d visible by yueuiiistanccs. Tins is the system which 
I'H'lo' m,del takes to explode Whether it be frivolous or 
I'I the woild must determine, for it still exists in 
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sjpite of his reasonings, which shows that, however frivolous 
it may bo, it is at lonst possessed of considerable vitality. 

Ilumc, however,* nuclei takes to clear up the mysteiy in 
the following manner; “ A dmitting,” says he, “ these terms, 
impressions and ideas, in ’the .sense above •explained, and 
understanding by innate what is originaj or copied from 
no jirecedent perception, then may wo assorJJJiat all our 
irfiprc.ssions are innate, ipicf our ideas not innate ” It is 
veiy easy to sneeiyas Hume elsewhere doei!, at “ that jargon 
which has so long t<iken jiosseatiion of metaphysical I'cason- 
ings,” but to speak ti-ankly, J never met in any author 
jaigon more completely unintelligible than this. For after 
utterly confounding the meaning of natural, innate, im- 
pres.sion, anc^ idea,•he jiroceeds to make ccmfusion worse 
confounded by speaking of innate and inward suBsations, 
that i.s of sensations which •precede the*exihtonce of all sen¬ 
sitive power, and sensations existing in thertiitellect, for by 
inward sensations he must mean this or nothing 

Fiom the fatal necessity of enteiing into this controversy 
sprung likewi.se another imperfection, the principal, perhaps, 
in the writings of Locke, I nic'Cii ln.s prolixity, which often 
tires, and would inevitably di.sgust weie it not for the depth, 

* Upon this subject of imiatc icle.is nioio stir w.is m.ulo during tho 
lifctiiue of tlie philosopher tli.in on .any other connected with his tystem 
nie f.iinous Dr Sherlock ,att.ickcd his views iii a “Digression coticeming 
connate Ideas, or inbred Knowledge, inserteil in the thud section of the 
scconil ch.ajitcr of Ins discouise conceiniug the hapjuuess of*good men, 
and tho jiuinshnioiit of the wicked, in the next woild," etc (Lond 1704 
Svo ) About four months hefaic Locke’s deatli the book was sent to Rim 
by Anthony Collins, to wliom in his next lettei he expressed himself re- 
spcHtiug it as follows “'nie sanijiles you have sent me 1 must gonclude, 
fiom the .abilities of t'*c .aiithoi, ty be vciy cxcellfait Jlut wli.it shall J 
bo tlic bcttei loi the most exact ^nd best juopoiturned juctuie that evei 
w,cs drawn, if 1 luive not eyes to see the coin-spondeiice of the parts 1 1 ‘ 

loiifehs the hues are too subtle f»r me, and my dull sight c.innot perceive 
their comiectious I am not envious, aifd tlieiefoie sh.dl not be troubled 
if othois find them.selves instructed with .so exti.ioidinary .and sublime a 
w.ay of le.asoning I .in content with iiiy own mediociity And though 
[ e.all the thinking faculty m me iinni!, yet 1 e.imiot, liec.iuse of that name, 
compaie or equal it in .inytliiug to th.it iiihnito and iiicompiehensible 
being which, for w.int of right .iiid distinct eoiiceptwns, is called mind 
also, or tlie eternal mind 1 eiideavoar to make thcslicst use I can of 
eveiything , and therefore, thougli 1 .iiii m desp.iir to be the wiser for 
these Icained instructions, yet I liojic I sh.ill ho the memer for them 
when you and I Like the ,air m the calatli together.” 
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reacli, and‘justness of the observations that everywlnve 
abound by the way, making ample amends for the slow 
pace at which we advance. 'J’lic phiUsophcr him.sclf was 
a man of invincible patience^ who calmly and continuously 
ciiuld •view a -subject on all sides, note its lucid points, and 
tell where its surface retreated and^was ovoi .shadowed by 
obscurity. IIis genius appeared to be marked with serenity 
and repose, ^d to search foi'^ wj.sdom without any of that 
tuibnleht (jxcitoment exjierienccd by inferior men m the 
very sanctuary of philo.sopby. Ho ivas, therefore, ineap.ible 
of comjirehending the weariness which moie active but less 
iMpacioiis niiiuls wmild inevitably feel in making their way 
tiirough his lengthy investigation^ He could not forcsc'o 
tint they wtfuld gladly receive the i^isult without being 
shown the .steps which led to it, that they wduld have bc'oii 
better jdcased tliatrlio .should have dogmati.sed as a teacher 
than that he sheuld have impiired as a cumpaiiion and friend, 
not leflectiiig upon the ine.stimable advantages we onioy in 
hemg permitted to aoeom]iany liiai through all those mazy 
and dusky paths by wlucb he eiideavouied to hound out 
the 1 etreat of truth 

It is a modiUcatiou of this iiraetice which constitutes the 
))uiicipal chann of Plato’s writings, though in them the iii- 
I'cstig.ition, thrown into the foim of dialogue, enhanced by 
biilhaitt sallies of wit, illustrated by a tbousaiul allusions to 
objects of beauty m nature aud art, is conducted with in¬ 
finitely superior skill, and sometimes assumes much of the 
spughtly or imjiassioiied tone of dramatic colloquy 

lj<icke unfortunately had formed a false theory of compo¬ 
sition . The philosophical style, he thought, could never be 
too much divested of metaphor ajjd all otlici figures of .speech, 
which m Ills opinion^ distort as well a.s colour the medium 
through which we contemplate tl^ pure tniths of the under¬ 
standing Yet he foundchimself compelled everywhere to 
make use of this jirosciiljed form of .expression, which m 
many parts of the Essay on the Humail Understanding ai-o 
as thickly sown as in any philosophical writings whatever, 
there being scatcely a sentence unadorned by a metaphor.' 
But if the iiijdriou# opimons hq entertained of those beauties 
of language did not prevent him from callmg in their aid 
whenever he stood in need of it, they at least led to false views 
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with respect to thou importance, whicli tcimmatcd at Icugtli 
in carelessness and inlSiffercneo to the colonrs and haimony 
of style. 

Towards producing tins nndeSiiable effect another quality 
of his mind contributed, I ^iican that insensibility t<? tile 
allurements of verse which deprived him ot tl^e highest enjoy¬ 
ment afforded by literature, and betray ed him in to ex Dre 5 .smu 
a cold preference for Sir llicjyaril Bl.ickmore befoi’e the noblest 
poets of onr language Had it not been foj tlu^ he'might 
possibly have united with the depth, pcnetr.ition, and coinpie- 
lieiisiveActeS of a jihilosophei, the ease, flexibility, taste, grace¬ 
fulness, and nameless felicities of language vhnh belong to the 
coiLsummatc writer, and these, far more th.an Ifis higher merit.s, 
would have ope^icd him a way to the heart of tlic many, .and 
rendcicd his gloiious speculations popular and lamili.ir^o the 
whole nation 

But admitting lum to be in those jionits deficient, granting 
at once the roughness and inartilicial striictnre»ot his language 
in many parts, the qnqfitioif is whether it be lor tlie intei’est 
of the public that ho should remam, what ho has long been, 
a neglected author. 

I am aware that it belongs to the natural couise ot things 
that to a certain extent men should grow out ot date with the 
age that produced them, foi in order to promote the tranquil¬ 
lity and happiness of the world, Brovideuce has clearly or¬ 
dained that through all the inhabitants of a country at any 
given period there should preexist a certain resemblance, which 
in common language we denominate the sjiirit of the agic 
Such writers as partate liu'gely of tins spirit are pojndar 
during life, but raicjy attain to fimo Having exclivuvely 
devoted themselves to the aiii*isement of their couteinfiorai les 
they possess nothing for posterity, and ij; is not theietoio un¬ 
usual to see their works pcriiii before them Even in tlie case 
of the greatest wiiters there is commonly after the cessation 
of their personal influ-tnco and autiioiity a gradual diminu¬ 
tion in the number of those who pci use them, thougli in the 
meanwhile their names spread more widely and become fa¬ 
miliar to millions who have never even seen their works. 

This is preeminently the case Vith T^cke.* Eveiybody 
.speaks of his philosophy, Ins Essay is among the books of 
most frequent occurrence upon the stalls , and yet there is good 
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reahon to Huspect tliat tlio inunbor of tlioso who have tliowis- 
(loin and coiiraf^fc to read Iiim is very lifuited. 'J’he sauu' tluiio 
precisely is true of Lord Lacoiij tiuet still of Hobbes and 
Hooker, and even of ]\Iilton*as a prose vriter. But must it 
always roinain so? Is it altooefliei iinpos.>ible to create aniono 
our ^-outh a iijore inasenliiie tastoj a more healthful and 
vigorousjnnetite ? Cannot the desire be awakened in them to 
oseajie for .nnomeiit from the vulgar literature of the lioui, 
to waiider.amid those vast and solemn piles of thought whith 
the greatest minds among•mr ancestoi-s have reared in honour 
of jihilosopliy* For myself, I do not yet desjiau of theconi- 
nioiiwealtli of letters, but ieel persuadial that could I wreak, 
as Byion phrases it, my thoughts upon expression, could I 
pcifoim Mic«o.sstully the task f have widci'taj'en, could I dc- 
scribcVAieke as he is, and through a short vista open uj> a 
prospect into the^Mch, vaiied, .-ftul boumlless field of thouglit 
sjiread brtoie «is iu the Rssay on the Jluman Undeistambng, 
my labours would not be In v.im Certain I am that it is the 


intcae.st ot the jucsent age, abov('*almost all those that have 
pieeeded it, to ja-oseciite tlio study ot philo-sophy, .seeing the 
])oint at which society has arrived, when the torce of tra¬ 
ditional jirmciples being spent, there i.s an imperative neces¬ 
sity tor othei ]iimciples founded upon reason and experience. 
And in th(' wuik.s ot Locke the reader will find a wonderful 
coubfi uuty with the tendencies of the present times Hobbes 
rush ,u.d erung in luetaiihysics, is m politics and practical 
philosophy timid .and suited only to certain jicriods in the iiro- 

re.Tl ? 'i'*-'’ ''-‘mts of Ills own a<>-e 

toi 11 fhc task Injiiselt, J,o<L.- alone lia.s, bke Ari.stotle in 
'aded imirly the who],, hehkof hiim.m knovded.m from 
aphysies and the science ol legislation and goveiiment 

He in , in tl'o nursery 

. Ill, i, „\ei pr,.,,eiT»..,i amidst the austerity of a nhilo- 
•opiy almost stole,d, a c]»eerfiil and ranly submission to the 

it?.''--ns*:: t 

1 h iv,.' els,.\5ln., '. i '" * sense of moral rectitude, 

til,' snh, . .1 ' , , ’ i‘o"^«ver, described what he has left us on 

'"I- spe,ik!n",,t’In'^'T’rt occasions 

. talks to those among his writings which treat 
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expressly of philosof)hy mu se I liiive oiidcavom-ed to ar¬ 
range in the manner best cjilcnlated to recommend their 
perusal, plaeing the Conduct of tfie Umhji'standing at the 
head of all, as it furni.shes ai^outline of his wliole sy.stem of 
philo.sophy, happily conceived, and fini.shed with far more care 
than IS usually supposei? 'fho object of this,shoit tieafase is 
twofold, first, to describe tliij extent and evih^if pojnilar 
Ignorance, and .secondly, ti* exhoit mankind to the stingy oi 
])hilosophy. It is a*work full of ease and aifimation, and all 
that kind of eloquence whith sjii iin^s from a jiei fee t knowledge 
of the .subject j for, coiiqios ‘d dining the last ye.irs ot the au- 
thoi’s life, when he had completed his siiive^^ot the realms of 
kiiowh'dge and brought to tlie utmost matui ity of which they 
were siiscejitibk; both*liis opinions and his theories, it has less 
the chaiactcr of an inquiry than of an h.nangue delD*ricd ex 
ealhejlrtl, witlu'ut that hesit.ifioii and modf'st diflideuee which 
in the Essay .apjiear somef iiiu-s to impede th(> fri^ cun-eiit of his 
thoughts lie has heie likewise intiodiiced more abundantlj' 
poih.ips than in any uther ji.irt of lu.s wiiting.s those fiiiit.s of 
long experience and wi.sdom, jirofoiiiid maxim.s, and /iregnaut 
sentence.s, winch nt once cajilivato the imagination and enlarge 
the mind It seemed judnioii.s therefoie to commence the 
present publication with tins woik, ivdiich, tJiongh entirely of 
a popular character, le.ids hy aii easy ascent to tlie noblest 
truths of metaphysics, jimn.Klcd upon the .unest aiuf le.i.st 
aeco.ssible heights ot sjiccul.ition ^ 

The w.iy being thus prcji.ired tlie Essay follows, fui lushing 
a body ot ])biloso])by^woi4liy to be studied, together wiMi 
instructions for subil.ung or removing all those dilHciilties 
capable of being rni^oved whieli commonly,boiset tins depart¬ 
ment ot human knowledge • '• 

Next, in the Letters to the Eishnp of .Worcester, who had 
■assailed 1ns system oii all tlfo.so points on which it was siife 
posed to he viihierahle, wi* ha\e an cNample, and in most case.s 
a .sati.sfactory defence .It 1ns mt'thod^f philosojihising, together 
vnth the pimciplc upon which hi' conducted his iiiqiiines. 

To complete the cycle of lu.s jihilosophical jiroductions I 
luhjoin hiB examination of Malebranclie’S system, togethei 
witli such other smaller jiieces as seemed to»Lcloiig to the same 
subject 

III the Notes my aim has been hy no me.ans ambitions: I 
have merely sought to iucrea.se the interest of the iiujuirics 
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]inrsui,d in the text, hy introducintj aj. the foot of the paj'e 
illustrations from the works of otlier philosophers, whether 
they agree with Locke or di^er from him. But I have by no 
iiieaijs confined myself to this «lass of writers, for my object 
being to reco'mmend the work as far as possible to general 
Ix-ru>Al, [ have wught among poets,'historians, travellers, in 
'.hort fiow^i’cry kind of author within my reach, jiassages 
throwing light upon the matter iif hand, conhrinmg sometimes 
and .sometimes eontrovciting the view.s of Locke, whom I have 
not the.siijierstition to regard as infallible 

Wheiever 1 h.ive found him to agi-ee with others whose 
opinions happei) to be known to me, T liave been careful to 
point it out, [i.uticiihiily it lie seemed to have borrowed, 
whetlier ooiisi lou.sly or not, his notioiis*from ttiem But this, 
It .seei^Ts to me, lie^has seldom c^one, though it cannot be de- 
, lued tliat till! germs of one jiart of his theory are to be found 
111 till' dialngifc's ot Bhito^ those inexhaustible treasures of 
thouglit and wisdom 


About the middle ot the last centmy, when men were in 
genei.il little bigoted m f.ivonr of antiquity, a learned and in¬ 
genious writer endeavonied to show that the system of Locke, 
as well as IhoM' ot all other modern jih'ilosophers, wais bor¬ 
rowed entiiely l.om the (Leeks Had the position been main- 
.■nmsl in genei.il terms it might .at liist have seemed to be 
' iia I < )ut the attempt having been made to support ic bv 
quo .1 i.*ns, the aecnsm brok<> down in his proofs, merely 
'jliowmg that on many points the Benpatetics, Stoics, ami 

de uoil'l"*! r of; the truth afterwards 

'uomti ited and placed in the clearest light by our illustri- 
<‘«nui(ryni.in 

(Imm wV*" jiarticiilar there is sonic- 

11011' I / the le.asoiiim^r,, of the author 111 ipie.s- 

aia! 'T”r. passages in riutarch 

i<^eno -ind to "11*' ’"i concludes th.it, had the writings of 

m mi ed w-l '^tood 

"m WlieM ^ Jiwiuaii Hmlei-stand- 

■ I.u, ,H o '' 

"'I. 11 r l"iet 

'' ti U1\ (lout 1 a ri ri(‘v ' An^^l<ug fait des sensations les ma- 

•" Ui.i.N (y 1,,, com]KB^ci los notions do r.une Ws , 

I'i''-i (I'liipU xDv (1, I * V Idont U le.lfxnm fom e l( s 
‘ ‘M'wau un .rro, 1* 

o joui :.ur U rnani^rc dont nous aenuo^roub nos 
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no meaus of judging, for those writings have perished ir¬ 
recoverably, and tjje world not being disposed to reject aU 
aid to knowledge because it di^ not proceed from the Stoic.s, 
gladly received and repaid jivith admiration the inestimable 
tavouis conferred upon it by Locke. At the .same tim(‘, 1 
giant there has sc<arcclf been in modern tunas a rheory startl'd, 
g((i)d, bad, or mdifierent, somsjthing resombhnjijrT.ilich miglit. 
not be found in the philostiphical fragments bequeathed to us 
by antiquity, though it requires a mind of the firet ’order 
properly to interpret and wi.sely to profit by the hints which 
there lie buiied For example, there occui's in the Theatetus 
a ]ia.ssagc not hitherto, that I am aware of, referred to in this 
discussion, in which sensation and reflection are cleaily con¬ 
templated as the sources of all our ideas 

“ Both in man and the ijiterior animals there exThts from 
the biith a ceitain natural jiower, by which they perceive all 
those sensations that flow in thioiigh the boi/y upon the soul, 
but the leflections upon IJie.-.e sensations, which discover to us 
their ('sseuce and utdity, (in .is many as attain to the posses¬ 
sion of them at all,) grow iqi with difliculty in the course of 
tune, through laborious exjierieiiee and education.”’^ 

But it would neVei thelcss bo ab.siird to infer that Locke had 

this ]).is.sago before him when he first conceived the idea of the 

• 

et sui Ictit as«?ociatioii, iit.iis il cst cUir aussi, p.vr tout co (^ue Sox- 
tiH Kmpincus. riutarque ct Luerce nou^? ont conserve de la doc 

trine des Stoic ions, qu’ils r.u«:onnoient de la inOmc qSc Locke a 

fait de nos jours, ct on pent )ui^ei, pai cc qu’un dit Plutarque, que si tout 
ce qn’il sent (5cnt sur cc sujet yl.ins les ouviages dont il ne nous restc quo 
ks titre>i) t^toit pal venu pit(|a’anous, non*?n’aui ions pas cn besom do I’oxu - 
mufo dc Locke Le forul de la doctiinc de Zf^non et de son ctije siir la 
Jogiqiic, dtoit, que toiTtes nos notions nous vienritrit dcs sens, Jj'ospnt 
dc rhoinnio, hr sa naissaiu e, est ^cniblablc, disoient Ics Stoiciens, au pa¬ 
pier blanc ihspos^ h. recovoir tout co c[uc Ton v^^ut y denre, leg prcimeis 
impressions qu’il revolt lui vienrvj'nt des sens, les objeta sont iLs (Sloignck, 
la mc^nioirc sert h retcnir ccs imjtiebsion^ la n5p(5tition dc ccs niemes im¬ 
pressions f.iit rcxpeiience Les notions sont do deux genres, natiircllo<5 
et artificielles, les natu'iftlles sont les veftt^s qui ont leur Hourco dans lo« 
sciis.itiuiifl, ou sont aetpuses par les sens, e'est pounjuoi ils les appolloient 
aussi anticq>ations les notions ai-tifcieUcs sont pioduiies pai la ri5dexioii 
de Tcspiit (Ians <le3 ^tres doues de raison ” (Piut* dc»riaciti8 Philosoi)h 
111) IV c 11 ) • 

■* Opein, V 111 p 208 f Bekk OvKovy ra (v9vq yfi'OfUpo(Q 
T(rp£(Trt aiaOdvioOai dv9^yi<>'not£ re Kca ^Tjpwi^, orra ud tov (nofiaroi 

Tra^h'inuTd tirl Ttfv ypi’x^'o' Tth'ti ra Trepi rovrojv dvuXoytanaTa Trpot; 
re ovcriai' Kac u><psXitap //oyft; xni iv ‘TToXXwv vrpayfxdrujv xcr* 

ir«(0tiag irapayiyvtrat vlfj up Kai Trapayiyptjrat 
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Essay on tho Human Understanding. We are endowed with 
the same sense.s, the sjime understanding ^is the ancients, and 
the same inexhaustible soiiices ot knowledge lie scattered 
around us over the face of iKitiirg. Why then, it chance lead 
us to the same’spi mgs, should we he thought to have jiaiii- 
Mly traced our iwiy thither by the dinlly perceptible footsteps 
which theifc^ll^'O sometimes lett^ujioii the soiU hlo man ,of 
large uiyid and independent char.i«ter studies the' ancients to 
jiilfer their notions oi become a slave to tfieir sy.stcms, but to 
observe the method they }tm?sued in the seal eh alter truth, and 
the Illimitable ait which iiiaiiy among them exhibited in 
jilacing their disc^ivei les betore tho woild Hut in neither of 
these points w.is Locke much indebted to them, his method of 
jihdosojihisiuif being i ompletely distiiigutslied Ikhii tlieirs, and 
hi.s maimer ot ('xpLuuing his thoughts, it is to legrettcd, 
STiil nioie so. ■ Wl\alever faults ho may have, thciefoii*, it is 
clear to me that! he is neither a plagiarist nor an imitator, but 
a writer as much sin i/enei is as auy^that can bo named in the 
whole compass of litciatui. 

Tr. studying him accordingly wc are spared the labour of 
searching for the fountains of his opinions and ideas beimnd 
the limits of his own w'ork.s He had maiufcstly followed 
the advice rather tlian tlie cxamjile of Hobbes, of reading 
dilig(*ntly his own conceptions, w-hieh the Bishoj) ot Worcester 
urged against him as a repioach, taunting him with having 
sjiiin his ighole thcoiyout of his own brains Had there been 
a possibility of lixmg upon him tho ehaige of jilagiaiism, the 
vast reading ot Stdlinglleet wonlddiav^ enabled him to do 
It, and the ill-hlood engendered by eontroveisy would not 
have sattered linn ito keep back sueb ai« accusation, as we 
in,ay bo sure, from bis having advanced many worse 

1 have already allmled briefly to sonu' ot the advantages 
which would ensue Irom a revi'^al ot thi' study ot Locke, 
among which not the least*would be the heljis to be derived 
Iroiii him in the constriicfion of a soitud theory of ethics 
He maintained, as is well known, the opinion that a system 
of morals mightjn' erected on a basis ot pure demonstration, 
though when yressbil by Molineux to undertake the task 
imsclt he declined, ^ot so much perhaps liom any di.striist ot 
lu 8 own poweis as from tho experieneo he had gained of the 
temper of the age m wdiieh he lived, prone not only to cavil, 
ut wilfully to misHitcrpiet and impute unworthy motives. 
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T 9 any one, however, who should be disposed to« complete 
the design which he biyely contemplated, his writings would 
supply many useful «hints and suggestions, together with 
indications of the track which ap honest investigator oughl 
to pursue. It formed no part of Locke’s own plait to 
examine the nature of oijr passions, emotions, sentiments and 
appetites, or to determine how far and hy wlTat means Ahey 
influence our actions. 

^ Though in nowise (jno of flioso who regard man simply .,as 
a reasoning animal, Locke had still too little of the elements 
i)f passion in his own nature, to enable him to* judge 
fexperimentally of the struggle u.sually maintained through 
,jife between the understanding and the atfectioiis, the latter 
ilpreadiiig before the judgment a cloud which jbhe firmer 
Endeavours tr dispel. ^ 

I It 13 accordingly observabje that thro^ighout his ^vorks 
|)ur reason is alone appealed to. He never seeks to kindle 
J)ur passions or enlist our sympathies on his side; but 
proceeding stedfastly in what apjicared to him to be the 
wake of truth, he leaves it to our own good sense to 
dcteimine whether we will go along with him or not. 

This doubtless was the proper spirit in which to investigate 
fclie sources of knowledge; but it may be doubted whether 
It would have led him to a sound theory of moials, which 
iliould in part at least be based on departments of hiunan 
ixjierience in which Locke was deficient, never having been 
I husband or a father, and consequently lacking muny of 
jhose view's which it is imjiossible to take from any othe^; 
lositions. • 

No man in fact can have failed to observe that our ethical 
reed cliaxiges with *our years, with the ’changes in’ our 
clations, even with the mutations of our status in society 
t is necessary to have experienced *a father’s care, a 
nother’s tenderness, a wife’s endearivg affection, the unutter- 
-ble love of children, befoi-e we can reason correctly of the 
luties, feelings, influences, and emotions arising out of all 
/hose different relations. Of this Locke was incapable, for 
the reasons before stated; and therefore ];crliap3 upon the 
Whole, it IS little to be regretted, that he did not devote 
kis time to the composition of a system of ethics, which, 
kowever admirably reasoned, would have wanted tlie greatest 
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charm of‘that kind of composition. Had he possessed ,thi.s, 
the admiration excited by his workf would have partaken 
more of enthusiasm. He would havo been resorted to as a 
delightful companion as wall as a wise instructor, and even 
as it is, they, who habitually converse with him end at last 
by acquiring a strong attachment for his character as it 
develops itself *n his writings 

A pfflSlpal cause of thrs*perhaps is his earnestness' and 
frankness, aild.lus being uniformly lou^d arguing on the side 
of whatever is virtuous^ .and honourable Prmcqiles taken 
out of‘his book and pushed to extreme by othera may, indeed, 
be found or foiccd to lead to dangerous consequences, but 
in Ixicke hinfcclf wc discover nothing which, as con¬ 
templated Jiy him, IS adverse to the ]),c.ico and best interests 
of society. He maintains no paradoxes for the purjiose of 
exhibiting .his mqfaphysical aaiiteness and logical power, but 
following everywhere the dictates of good sense and a 
disciplined and vigorons.reason, he arrives at precisely those 
truths which .are best c.alculattd to knit man to man, to 
promote the ends of free government; to elevate our species 
to its proper level, to promote our happmo.ss both hero and 
hereafter. 

Advocating above all things the free agency of man, he 
pitilessly batters down that liacknoycd sophism by which 
certein wild and heterodox speculators have cnde.ivourcd to 
einancipato themselves and others fiom the empire of 
conscience Ho establishes it as the basis of all law, goverii- 
jnent, and religion that men .are aecmmtable beings, conse¬ 
quently that they have, it in tl'ieir power to choose between 
Vico and innocenco, that society h.is a right to inlhct 
])uuislKneiit for •certain ci lines, that' beyond the reach of 
laws there aie actions sinful, and consequcntlv requiring 
ch.istiseinent, thaf there is, theretore, a future life in which 
every man will receive^ according to the deeds done in the 
body The chapter on Power, in vliich this question is 
discussed, m.ay for this re.ison ho said'Vo be jiecuharly worthy 
of being studied at the present moment, when so m.any of 
our eouutryi£ioq appe.xr to be infected by opinions of an 
opposite tendency . 

It might bo useful too, as a romociy ag.aiiist that narrow 
selfishness and vulgar Utilitarianism vhich appears to he fasu 
springing up amongst us, patiently to accompany him through 
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hi.s Jpcculations on Infinity, in which, flinging off one by one 
the ligaments that binft us to earth, he plunges out into the 
greai ocean, where there is no existence but that of God 
idweiling in eternal silence and Vepose. Hci'e, if anywhere, 
fwe may discover the nothing*ness of our pitiful hopes ^and 
fears, whose aim extend* no further than to a shadew-hke 
jiass;ige over this “ bank and^ shoal of time ” ^..Its ideas 
throughout this pait of Ins sjueculations are full of sublimity, 
some portion of wliidi they must inevitably communicate to 
those who calmly and rcveroutially»(lwell ujion them.^ Into 
error ho may and does fall, but those we everywhere forgive 
him, a* it is impossible not to perceive that ho is guided by 
the'love of tiiith, and that for her sake he w.as prc]iared to 
encounter ])ei-s('«uti(m inid calumny, and whatevei* other evil 
it might occasion him 

To be Conversant, therefore,*with the reiKoiiiiigs of such a 
man c.ninot fail at once to invigorate and Jiurffy the under¬ 
standing. It requiri's some aeutimess and much attention to 
perceive all the link.5^ f Ins ratiocination, to follow them, 
when by their own weight as it were they sink to the lowest 
dejiths of metaphysics, and lising again .stretch in one 
imbiokon chain iieaily across the whole domain of phi¬ 
losophy But if wo be disposed to lend him the requisite 
attention, it is always jiossible to discern the subtlest evolu¬ 
tions of his reasoumg.s, to discover preci.sely whither they 
load, and by what motives they are thitherward directed. 

Nevci theloas, thinking thus highly of Locke, there aie 
sevei.il things which I mi.s.s uu hi.s jihilosophy, of which the* 
jiriiieipal perhafis is that seii.se of the beautiiul ueccAsary to 
imp,lit the highest charm to inetajihysical (jjieculatioii.s • In 
his wiitmgs we nowhere in<»et with glimpses of that ideal 
loveliness whieh inhabits the inner recesses of some minds, 
and constitutes the best prjof of their affinity with the 
divine nature. He knows nothing bf that visionary sweet¬ 
ness which descends lik.e dew througii the jieriods of Plato, 
and literally ravishes the imagination. Viituc ho cultivates, 
either because it is the command of God, or because it 
Would be inconsistcmt with rea.son to do Dtlflnwise But 
there is no unconscious and iiivolnntary apotheosis of the 
yiincipal, dr,awing us after it like Milton’.s Arch.ingel, 
by the iircsistible beauty of its coiintenaiice. Wo seldom. 

t'2 
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m his company forget ourselves, or the matter in hand, ■!» go 
loitering up the slope of some delighiS'ul speculation, leading 
us for a moment out of our track perhaps, but enabling us, 
aftet digression, to return to it with greater zest and 
vigour. But what is tiuo of him is likewise tiiie of most 
modern writcrs»oii philosophy, amoifg whom I could scarcely 
name a•■B»1^{le exception, saije Bacon, in whose writings we 
discover everywhere traces of •that fire of the imagination 
accessary to rijien, and bring the nobloSt fruits of tire soul to 
pi’rfection. liis thoughts liad moved as it were among the 
clouds, and caught all the warm .ind golden hues which they 
• jirosoiit in thii first hour of the morning Impassioned ho 
neither is nor knows how to be, but liis fancy, like a bee, 
had wandci-ed everywhere tliroiigh the umrerse, culling the 
rhoicSst sweets and odours, whicli he has breathed over his 
pages. IIciicc .tfio pleasure which the reading of Bacon 
often imparfs, when wo neither admire his re<isoiimg nor 
approve of his opinions Locke, iii comparison with lum, 
holds the same place that logic does yith resjiect to ihctoric. 
In the one the roots only of thoughts and speculations 
aiipear upon the surface, while the plants themselves grow in 
an inverted order, blossom inwaids, and bear fruit in the 
secret recesses of the mind in the other, whatever is rough 
oi* yusightly is kept sedulously out of \ lew, while all that is 
rich or fabcinatmg is artfully disjiosed in the order best 
calcuUited to charm the eye 

Again, Locke, like Epicurcus, whether from the affectation 
of o.\.trenio originality, or from some peculmr theory of 
composition, the reason of wlm h is not apparent, not only 
quote^ v('ry litklo from other philosophers, hut seldom even 
lefem to them iii their opiiiiWus, except when it happens to 
be neocss.ary to vefute them To him, therefore, wo m.ay 
Rpply with tiuth the ccnsui^ which Dr. Johnson unjustly 
du-ectod against Milton, that “ few men ever wiote so much 
and ju’aisod so little In this c^i.iracteristu; likewise he 
differs widely fioiu Lord Bacon, many of whoso Essays 
consist of a cvnto of quotations, admirably put together indeed, 
but in which Tittle more than the arr.ingcmont and setting 
fiehtiigs to him In Aristotle too and kLito the page is often 
studded with illustiious n.anies, which are sometimes merely 
reteired toby the way, sometimes for tin' purjioscof opposing, 
^t'.xammmg, e.\plammg,»or illustiatiiig opinions or principles 
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witB which they were connected This may m sonic sort he 
regarded as the bibliography of philosophy , and such is the 
weakness of human nature, such the desire and the necessity 
for freijucnt restmg places m’abstruse speculations, that 
allurements and concessions like these, if not absolutely 
necessary, arc at least ifxccedingly well calculated to kec]) 
us in breath as it were, and ^nable us to suppoiit t^il *with 
cheei fulness. 

In the Letters to the Bishop of Worcester, long as tliey 
are and full of repetitions, thero is frcipiently a sort of 
dialogi.itic vivacity which keeps up the interest and carries 
alonff the reader without weariness to the end Two 
characters arc insensibly developed before u.s: that of the 
Bishop, confident in Ins extensive learning and* high rank 
in the church, and relying gicatly on the f.ime had 
already aecpiired, advancing ofuiiions and accusations nishly, 
laying his ilaiiks open to the enemy, and tlicn* compelled to 
retire galled, chafed, and Ininiilfated, and that of the 
jihilosopher looking wiird}’ around him, calmly and deli- 
herately erecting his batteries, sjiyiiig out the weak point 
of the enemy, and thim pouring in upon him without 
mercy his inccss.int and tremendous fire In these com¬ 
positions we are sometimes roinmded of the polished jilay- 
fuliiess of Pascal. To enliven the dryness of controvoi'sy 
little imaginary dialogues arc got up, m which the Bishop s 
arguments are niawlcd with a freedom and a levity in which 
Locke would not have indulged in lus own proper person 
when coiitmidiiig openly with his antagonist. 

But the controversy in the cotireo of its development 
exhibited all the pluses which coutroversip,S usually pi«sent 
Beginning at first with a co>isiderablo show of good'tempcr 
and politeness on both sides, it gradyally warmed and 
became embittered, until wlidt seemed to be a mere friendly 
discussion, undertaken for ilio puipoSc of settling agreeably a 
few doubtful points, degenerated inti>a fierce warfare, in which 
both parties put forth all their strength, and seemed to 
hazard their very reputation on tlio issue Locke, it is well 
known, came out of the struggle triumphiiut ’ and tins is 
not at all to bo wondered at, f 5 r whateveP learning or 
ability l)r. Stilliiigfleet may have possessed, ho was certainly 
endued with little of that vigour of intellect, that calm and 
temperate spuut of speculation, that acuteness to discern, 
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that patience to explain, and that power to argue and vindicate 
the rights of ti-uth which so prcemmefitly distinguish Locke. 

The questions discussed were of the most abstruse kind, 
the essence of substance, (Tf nature, of person, of identity 
and diversity, of the Resurrection, of the Trinity, and the 
Tncarnation of. Christ. Of the learning requisite in a 
divine, Stillingflect ajipjai.-^ (for I do not presume to 
.siieakjiositively) to have posseskcd an ample sliare. It was 
not, therefoie,* from any deficiency ofl. this point that he 
lost grtmiid in the coiitfoversy, but bccau.se he was little 
accustomed to the calm, c.iutious, and iigid proceedings of 
nietapliysRH, ii^which nothing i.iii be conceded to authority, 
nothing to jmblic o|)inion, but wheie tnith, naked and 
undisgiii.seih is the .solo guide and aihiter oftall. Locke, on 
the flUmr hand, bc.ndes being a redoubtable logician, was a 
[iractiseil eontni-vtirsialist, having all his life accustomed 
himself, thougli ho was little fond of acknowledging it, to 
the eiistic art, in which’probably he was little iiileiior to 
Zeno him.solf The le.idei will exaiiiyie and judge Never¬ 
theless, fiom wh.it has bei'ii said, it will be perceived,that 
as the dispute tiiiiis upon questions .so thorny and difficult, 
it is no easy matter always to appieciate the value of the 
arguments or the foice of the leasoiiiiig. Still it is in 
mwi^ respects foitiinate that the controversy took jilace, 
since it enabled liocko to explain many parts ot his 
philo.sqjihy which might otherwi.si' have lem.iined doubtful, 
and to defend and clear hiinsell tiom several suspicions 
Vhich, if made known after In'* death, it might have been 
exeeedingly difficult to* remove f'or example, it is clear 
from* the mistake of Dr Stillmgfleet, fiiat it is possible for 
.1 hasty leader of the Essay oh the lluinaii Underetandmg 
to imagine Locko a di.sbebeicr in the existence of the 
external w'oild, but to one who peruses tho.se lettoi's such 
a suspicion can never jTresent itself On seveial points of 
faith too he had here' an opportmiity of speaking out 
explicitly, and ho lias iii general done so wuth fiankncss 
and tulne.ss which .seem to me altogether satisfactorjx 
Whether I jiSssAs too much or too little charity, the reader 
must decide wheil he has* arm ed at the end. 


J. A. St. J. 
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‘Qmd tarn temerarium tamqije indignum sapientis gravitate atqiic con¬ 
stantly, quain aut falsum sentirc, aut quod non satis exploratb perccp- 
tuili sit, et cognituni, sme uUft dubitatione defendere * ” „ 

Cic de Natura Deorum, lib j 


[Locke lias seldom obt.uned the credit duo to him for the tbllowing 
biief ticatise It iii.iy in fact be said to be comparatively little known, 
for thougli sometimes printed se])arately, ami at other l^mes added almost 
by way ot Appendix to the Kssay on the Human L’ndcrstandinq, tlie 
opiiiioii of the carlust editor of his works that it is little inoi» than .i series 
of “sudden views, intended to be afterw.irds leviaed and further hioked 
into,” a]ipeai-s to have been pretty irimerally adopteil Neverthfless the 
work IS 111 every lespeet deserving of very high jiraisg Tlie author when 
he wrote it had coinplctul his iin ditatioiis on ,dl the Ibiporhint topics 
therein gl.inccd at He had Icained, by tl/fe reception Ins own jihilosophy 
had met with, how hard it is to give tuircncy to new tiutlis, which .tie 
commonly suspected for cotiiiterfeits, until long use and famihanty have 
reooneilcd iii.iiikiiid to their appc.irance Contioversi.ahsts had a-ssaiilted 
him, his doctrines had been misunderstood. In-, motives inismti'rpi cted , hm 
indignation .ig.aiiist ignor.incc and error, .igainst prejudice aud calumny, 
ag.iinst the obstm.acy which is blind to the be.uities of tnith, and the 
timidity, wdiith though jiertcmiig refuses to acknowledge them, was there 
foie wound up to .t high jiitch, and brought some relief for his inniJl in 
exiiosing the contenqitiblc we.akiicss .ind the perverse selfishness by which 
jihilobcqdiy like lehgion is thw.irtcd in its benevolent ciideavniirs 
to enlighten and foitify the human mind Tins is the cfbject of 
the Conduct of the Uiidcmtandiiig It is an apology for philosophy' 
full of the highest wisdom, tie most exquisite good sense, and is rciidei ed 
doubly piquant by a tone of resentment, mingled with .and modifying his 
charactcnstic ycaimiiig ta be of sei-viee to Ins fellowjcre.aturos 'lllioiigh 
written l.iter in the older of time, it should now be regarded asxin intro 
duction to the grc.atci ess.iy, being written in a style more spnglitly, 
popular, .ind OiO-sy, abounding w ith figures and bnlBant s.allics of the l.iiiey, 
and therefore t.dculated to operate ^is a recommendation to the more foi 
midable speculations that succeed it Hov^ it is likely to be estimated or 
received by readei's of the present d.ay it!» difhcult to foresee. I never 
remember to have met with the slightest notice of it by any of my con 
temporaries llie work is evidently little ie.ul, but no one who is .at the 
trouble to become .acquainted with its merits will acknowledge that it de 
selves to be neglected Some few repetitions thefe are, together with 
certain roughnesses, and slight inaccur.acies*of style, ivhiclf may perhaps be 
,owmg'to its jiosthumous publication Peihaps, however, the author, bad 
he lived, would not have been very solicitous to remove these trifling blera- 
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islies, since*he mdulijcd in the .iffcctation, scarcely pardmiablo in one so 
jjTeat and wise, of looking with mdifferencei on the niceties of language 
and composition. But if there he found here a^d there some few sni.all im. 
perfections, they are sc.iicely visible amid the crowd of be.autie.s which 
press upon the .sight From first to hast the cli.nn of re.asomng piocceds 
in ofto almost unbroken flow It moic reserable.s .m oration in its omar 
rneiits .and magmlicence than a philosophicgil treatise The Language is 
4uiek^ full, velicinent Ai gumen t docs not here disdain the alh.ince of 
wit, or irMiyjayr satire Every wiripon which c.an jnerco ignorance, or 
beat do'vu the defences of fi.aud, is sealed on .and wielded with siii*piising 
vigoui *aiid .idioitncss Tlic reader expecting mere instruction, is sur- 
jmsed lit finding tlie most .amitt.ito entertainment, so that I much doubt 
whetlier’.iny one who can iclish speculation .at all, or experience an 
inteicst 111 .aiiytliiiig but fiction, ever comiiienccd the Oonduct of the 
lindoist.Hiding for the fimt tune without pressing forw.ird to its conclu¬ 
sion with iinsalisticd ap]ietito and nn.ab.itod delight To sum up its 
iiieuts wo ui.iy biicfly s.iy, th.it it is not unwarthy toii'sherthe mind into 
(ho great .mil iiiagmhcent building of which it ni.iy be tegaided as the 
vcstibnlt — Euitob ] 


1. Introd'urtwn lust resort a man has rccmir.so to, in 

tlio coniluet of Inmscdf, is hi.s iiuderstanding, for though wo 
distinguish the faculties of the iniud, and give the .supreme 
coHimaud to the will, as to an agent, yet the tinth is, the man, 
who IS the agent, determines himself to this or that voluntary 
action, upon some jirecedent knowledge, or appcaranc: of 
kniMvledge, in the nndei'st.indiug ■' No man ever sets himself 
about anything hut upon some view or other, which serves him 
for a le.isou for wh.it lu“ does • and whatsoovei f.iculties he em¬ 
ploys, tile iindei-st.inding, with such light as it h.is, well or 
iH iniiumed, constantly leads, and by th.it light, true or l.dse, 
.ill his opoi.itive powers ale directed. The will it.self, how ab¬ 
solute'and uueonU-oll.ihle .soever it may b* thought, never fails 
in its obedience to the dietatc.s oWhe iindei-standing. Temples 
have their sacred inviges, and we see what inlluence they have 
.ilways had over a gre.it pait of4mankmd But in truth, the 
ulc.is and images in ineii’A minds are the mvisihlo poweis that 
eoiist.iiitly govern them, aMil to these they ,ill universally pay 
.1 rc.idy submission. It is therefore of the highest concezm- 
iiient that great care should bo taken of the undei-standing, 
to conduct it right in the search of knowledge, and in the 
judgments it inakrt. 

* Tlie ipieifion h.-irely gl.mccd at m this place is fully discussed in the 
ftanay on the Iluimin Understanding, Book II ch ii } 29 
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The logic now in use h;is so long possessed the cli’air, as the 
only art taught m the'schools, for the direction of the mind 
in the study of tho a As and sciences, that it would pci haps 
bo thought an affectation of novdty to suspect that rules that 
have served the learned world these two or three thoustind 
years, and which, withoui*any complaint of defects, the learned 
havf rested in, are not sullicient to guide the undejjstimdTng. * 
And I should not doubt but,this attempt would*be censured 
as vanity or presumj)tion, did not the great Lord Vcruldm’s 
authority justify it, who, not serviltJy thinking learning could 
not bo advanced beyond what it was, because for many ages 
it had not been, did not i est in the lazy approbation and aji- 
plause of what was, because it was, but enlarged his mind to 
what it might Ve. In* his j'reface to his Novum Organuin, 
concerning logic, ho pronounces thus. “ Qiii sumnias dii^ecticm 
jiartcs tiibueriint, atniie ludo ildissiina scie»tiis jna^sidia com- 
parari putarant, verissime et ojitiino videruiih intcllectum hu- 
inanuin, sibi perniissuui, lueritb suspuetum esse debere. Venim 
inlirmior oniiiinb est malo 'iiedicina; ncc ipsa mall expers. 
Siquidem dialectica, quai rece])ta est, licet ad civilia et artes, 
(jiue in seriuonc et opiiiione positiu sunt, rectissinie adhibeatur j 
iiaturie tanien siibtibtatem loiigo intcrvallo non attingit, et 
prensando quod non capit, ad errores potius stabdiendos et 
quasi ligendos, quani ad viani veritati aperiendam valuit ”, 

“ Tlioy,” says he, “who attiibutod so much to logic, perceived 
very well ami truly that it was not safe to trust tho under¬ 
standing to itaolf without tho guard of any rules. l?ut the 
remedy reached not the cvi^, but became a part of-it, for th<* 
logic which took jilace, fliough it might do well enough in civil 
atiairs and the art.s, which consisted in talk,and ojniiion, yet 
comes very far short of subt],ety in the real performances of 
nature; and, catching at ivhat it cannot ^cach, has seiwcd to 
confiim and establish errors.,rather than to open a way to 
truth.” And therefore a bttle aftei*he salys, “That it is ab¬ 
solutely necessary that, a bettor anihperfeeter use and employ- 

* Though it hiOtl grown f.ishionahle in Locke’s age to attack the an¬ 
cient systems of logic, it will not, I imagine, bo sujijiOfleil that the philo- 
sophtM himself intended to undcrv.alue the science, tjioii*h ho points out 
the impel fections and .ihiises of it lIow*ver, he appears m some cases 
to h.avc confounded tho cle.ir, system.atic reasonings of the ancients with 
•the subtleties prev.alent among the schoolmen, and to have valued even 
tho hatter at much less th.in they were worth 
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ment. of the mind and understanding should be introdu6ed. 
“ Necessarih requiritur ut melior et peffectior mentis et intcl 
lectus humani usus et adoperatio introdiucatur.” 

2. Parts .—There is, it is Visible, great variety in men’s uii 
derStandingSy and tlicir natiiinl constitutions put so wide ! 
difference between some men in t/^iis respect, that art anc 
indu'stry wpuld never be able to master, and their very nature' 
seem to vaiit a foundation to rai^e on it that which other mei 
easily' attain unto ' Amongst men of •equal education there 
IS grc'at iiKjquality of jiarts. And the woods of America, a> 
well as* the schools of Athens, produce men of several abihties 
ill the same kind. Though this be so, yet I imagine most 
men come very*'short of what they might attain unto, in their 
several (legi ees, by a neglect of their iii'derstapdings + A few 
rules'of logic are thought siitheient in this ease for those who 
pretend to the hlghe.^t improvement, whereas I think there 
are a guait mr.ny'natural defects in the understanding eajiable 
of ameiHlmciit, which are overlooked and wholly neglected 
And it IS easy to perceive that men arc guilty of a gi eat many 
faults in the exei eisc and iinproveinent of this faculty of the 
mind, \\hieh hinder them in thei*progiess, and keej) thoni in 
ignorance and erior all their lives Some of them I shall 
take notice of, and endeavour to point out propei remedies for, 
in ^,he following diseouisc. 

3 • Reasoning —Jlesides the want of detennined ideas, and 
of S.igaeity and exeieise in finding out and laying in order 
inteimeiliato ideas, there are three miseairiages that men are 

* * Tliw view of hum,in nature being that winch connnon sense and cx- 
jx'ncncc suggest, ha« been th.it of most }ihflosophei-a fioni the d.aj.s of 
Homer until now ]?ut llelvctius, who desired rather to advance a new 
•and Htar^ing tlieoi-y‘than to cstablrsh truth, contends for the absolute 
ei|uality of natural jiowers among mfn, and derives all the diflferences 
ob.sorvahle in them iro^i the acciilcnts of their education In support 
of this hypothesis he exhibits inuih ii^enuity, and brings forward m.any 
i.iluablo .and httlc-known f.ieis, serving at least to show that disciplmo 
ainl instruction, though incapable of imp.artmg mtelleet, cre,ate, never¬ 
theless, most of those distiniftions existing among mankind So far, 
honever, he had, as the reader will perceive, been anticipated by Locke, 
and indeed long before hiiu, by Qumctilian 

t A h’reiich va itof li.as put this thought m a more epigrammatic form 
“11 n’y a pereoBne pent ctro <iui a fait tout ce qu'il pouvait ” YetTen- 
noinann observes thid “Socrates fonned the design of carrying human 
nature m iiisdom and virtue as far .as it could go, and he earned it ” 
But if this w.is so m one c.ase, the e.xpenment has seldom been repeated. 
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guilty of, in reference to their reason, whereby this’faculty is 
hindered in them fronfthat service it might do and was de¬ 
signed for. And he ^hat reflects upon the actions and dis- 
coumes of mankind will find thdr defects in this kind very 
frequent and very observable. • ■* 

1. The first is of thos€»who seldom reason ai all, but do and 
think according to the examjilo of others, whether jiartmts, 
neighbours, ministers, or wh« else they are pleased to make 
choice of to h;ive an implicit faith in, for the saving of thdni- 
selvcs the yiains and trouble of thinking and oxaiiiining for 
themsclvca 

2 The second is of those who jiut passion in the place of 
reason, .and being resolved that eh.ill govern tJeir actions and 
arguments, nei^cr u.oe then own, nor heaikcn to other 
people’s reason, any further than it suits their humour, ijjterest, 
or party, and these one may oh.servo comimmly content them¬ 
selves with words which have no distinct idcaS tc*thcm, though 
111 other matters, that they conic wrth an unbi.issed indifler- 
cncy to, they want not abiliCies to talk and hear reason, where 
they have no secret mcbnation that hinders them from being 
tractable to it. 

3. The third sort is of those who readily and sincerely fol¬ 
low leason, but for want of having that which one may call 
large, sound, roundabout sense, have not a full view of all that 
relates to the question, and may be of moment to decide it. 
We are all shortsighted, and very often see but one side of a 
mattei, our views are not extended to all that has a chniiex- 
lon with it + From this defect I think no man is free. W* 
see but m part, and we*know but in* part, and therefore it i.s 

The poet Hesiod ha-s somewliere divided men into three cLiiseV dis¬ 
tinguished from eacli other hy the qu.alitics of tlie understanding the 
first he says consists of those who are able to thscover trutii for them¬ 
selves , the second, of such as thr^gh they c.annot make the discovery 
by tlieir own strength, are yet willing to veccive the truth disclosed to 
tliem by others, but the third class, who ^can neither drscovei it them¬ 
selves nor will receive it when discovered by otheis, he overwhelms with 
scorn as the dregs of the species Pl.ito likewise, in liis Republic, makes 
a simd.ar division of mankind, but with a view to pobtics, confcmiig on 
the first the nght to rule, on the second the privilege ef bearing arms, 
while to the third he only grants the hank lot of toiling for the former 
two Similar notions, more literally inteqireteil, led m India to the 
. system of castes 

■ “For now we see through a glass darkly, but then face to face ” 
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no wonder wo conclude not right from our partial Views. 
This nught instruct the proudest estodmer of his own {larts, 
how useful it is to talk and consult with others, even such as 
come short of him ui capatiity, quickness, and penetration; 
for" since no- one sees all, and we generally have different 
prospects of the same thing according to our different, as I 
may” SOT, positions to it, it is not incongruous to think, nor 
heneath any man to try, wheVher another may not have 
notiohs of things which have escaped' him, and which bis 
reason would make use of if they came into his mind. The 
faculty of reasoning .seldom or never deceives those who trust to 
it, its consequences, from wliat it builds on, are evident and 
certain, but that which it oftenc.st, if not only, misleads us 
in IS, that the principles from which we conotude the grounds 
upon }vhich we bottom our reasoning, are but a part, some¬ 
thing IS left out, which should”go into the reckoning, to make 
it just and ejoaef. Here we may imagine a vast and almost 
iiifinito advantage that afigcls and separate sjurits may have 
over us, who in their several degrees of elevation above us 
may be endowed with more comprehensive faculties, and some 
of them perhajis, having perfect and exact views of all finite 
beings that come under their consideration, can, as it were, in 
the twinkling of an eye, collect together all their scattered 
and almost boundless relations. A mind so furnished, what 
leason has it to acquiesce in the certainty of its conclusions'* 

• Tin, ifonni of tins o|)iiiion, wliic-h i.s puiely Platonic, may be found 
ilcveloped to .a ceitam jsmit in several p.irta of the I’.iradLse Lost PIu- 
Jisoplucal 111 the strictest sense of th® wojd it nnquestion.ably IS, for 
tliouoh ino.niablo of proof, if flows almost necoss.irily from the noblest 
theory of the universe, and view of tho works of God. The ic.adors of 
Milton, who lefloet ftii what they lead, cannot tut be filled with wonder 
•at his conception of those superior flitclligences which, encircling the 
throne of the fliviiiityj-arc more deeply impregnated by his power, more 
brilliantly illumin.ited by the bngliti^ss of his wisdom Raphael, dis¬ 
coursing with Adam, lifts iip''’oi .i moment a jiart of the curtain which 
conceals from us the angelic n.iture, and at the .s.ime time teaches that 
the principle of life .and the power of intellect develop tliemselvos more 
and more in ,an ascending ac.ile, from the humblest oiganized sentient 
being to the highest spiritual order of creation Though there is here no 
sp.oce to accumulftto .ill the passages in which allusions to this hypothesis 
.are found, wo «.aniiot refuse ourselves the ple.vsure of intioducmg the 
following most magmlicent fiagment of philosophy — 

“ One Almighty is, fiom whom 

All thmgs proceed, and up to him letum. 
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I)? this we may see the reason why some men of Study and 
thought, that reason ri^ht and are lovers of truth, do make 
no great advances in tneir discoveries of it. Error and truth 
are uncertainly blended in thciT minds; their decisions are 
lame and defective, and they ai e very often miatoken in tieir 
judgments; the reason ■wiiereof is, they converse but with one 
sort, of men, they read but one sort of books, the^ wili not 
come in the hearing but of one,sort of notions, the trutif is, they 
canton out to themselves a little Goshen in the Intellectual 
world, where light shines, and as they conclude, day blesses 
them; but the rest of that vast expansum they givd up to 
night and darkness, and so avoid coming near it. They have 
a pretty traffic with known coi respondents^ in some little 
creek; within that they confine themselves, and «are dexter¬ 
ous managers enough of the wares and products of that corner 
with which they content thentselves, but will not vciifiiro out 
into the groat ocean of knowledge, to survey the riches that 
nature hath stored other parts with, no less genuine, no less 
solid, no less useful than wll.it has fallen to their lot, in the 
admired plenty and sufficiency of their own little spot, which 
to them contains whatsoever is good in the universe. * Those 

If not depraved from "ood, created .ill 
Such to perfection, one first matter all, 

Indued with various forma, vanoua degrees 
Of substance, and in things that live, of life, 

But more refined, inoio si>intuous, and pure, 

As nearer to him placed or nearer tending 
Each m their several active Bjiheres assigned. 

Till body u]) to spirit work, m bounds 
Proportioned t^ each kind Ho from the root 
Springs lighter the green stalk, from thence the leavK 
More airy. List the bnglit consummate'Hower * 

Spirits odorous bre.athes flowers and then fruit 
Man’s nourishment, by graduated scale sublimed 
To vital spirits aspire,,to anim.al. 

To intellectual, give liotli life^ind sense, 

Fancy and understanding, whence the soul 
Reason receives, and re.ison is her being. 

Discursive, or intuitive , discourse 
Is oftest yours, the latter most is ours, 

Diffcriiig but m degree, of kind tho s.ijne 
The use which Pope maile of this nopon is well known, and it will 
therefore be siiffii lent to allude to it 

* In the above remarks is contained the whole philosophy of sectari¬ 
anism, whether m i chiton or tho higher parts of learning Could ineu 
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who live* thus mewed up within their own contracted .terri¬ 
tories, and will not look abroad beyoiid the boundaries that 
chance, conceit, or laziness has set to their inquiries, but live 
separate from the notions, discourses, and attainments of the 
voat, of mankind, may not amfes bo represented by the inhabi¬ 
tants of the Marian islands, who, biiing separated by a large 
tract of sea from all communion with the habitable parts of 
the eai*ch,'thought themselvds tjie only people ot the world." 
And -though t^e straitncss of the conveniences of life among.st 
them had never reached ,so far as to the use of fire, till the 
Spaniards, not many years since, in their voyages from Aca¬ 
pulco to Manilla, brought it amongst them; yet, in the want 
and Ignorance tif almost all things, they looked upon them- 
sclve.s, eveiji after that the Spaniards, had brought amongst 

divcA ^licmsolves of the narrowness of mmd hero described, a more 
Idjoral and generous opmt of philosophizing might be introduced, capable 
of overcoming oot tmly the prejudices of sect, but also those of nation 
and race, more difBcult still to extirpate By these latter cliiclly, the 
progress of Locke’s philosophy h.as hern obstructed on the continent, if 
not witlnn the limits of our own island, for perhaps we may without 
injustice aiipect certain Scotch metaphysioi.ans of heuig actuated by some 
such feelings in their treatment of his system 

* We have here one example, and many others will hereafter occur, of 
the advantage-s which the philosopher derived from his familianty with 
hooks of voyages and travels He re,ad with method, but confined his 
readmg to no particular dep.artment of literature, though among lug fa¬ 
vourite works were those which paint the manners of nations savage or 
hilt shglitly civilized By these means he had penetrated into the causes 
winch u'lpel man from one state of society into another, I mean the prox¬ 
imate causes, for the i emote original cause lies as far beyond the r.angc 
•-f human contemplation, as that which impels the individual from inf.uicy 
to boyhood, from youth to age In the .above passage Locke alludes to 
an anecdote often repeated, viz , that the natives of the Marian islands 
when Vn st they saw hre, sujiposed it to he some new kind of .animal, <and 
approaoficd to stroke it with their hands When the flames burnt tlieir 
fingers they st.irted h.u-k, and exclaimed that the creature had bitten 
them The natives of the Andamaivislands, almost within sight of our 
IncUan possessions in the B,a}»of Bengal, were until very lately ignor.ant 
of the use of fire See a very cuiious account of them in the Asiatic 
l.eseaiches, vol iv p 401 ct seij The n.atives of Norw.ay, though from 
lime immemorial f.iniihar with the use of fire, in one instince we are told 
nn igmod that it grew on trees “ Tlie jioor Norwegi.in,” .s.ays Bishop 
Tatiiek, “ whont stupies tell of, was .afraid to touch roses when he first 
s iw them, for fgjir they shoulilbum hi.s fingeis He niiuh wondered to 
SIS' that trees (as he tliought) should put fortli flames .and blossoms of fire , 
I'elore uliioh he held up his hand to w.ann himself, not danng to approach 
any iie.arer ” (Advice to a Fnend, p 58 ) 
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ibercf the notice of variety of nations, abovinding in’sciencea, 
arts, and conveniences «)f life, of which they knew nothing; 
they looked upon thenfeelves, I say, as the happiest and wLsest 
people of the universe. But fov all that, nobody, I think, 
will imagine them deep naturalists or sohd metaphysiciaus, 
nobody will deem the quickest-sighted amongst them to 
have very enlarged views in ethics or politics; nor can»any 
one allow the most capable amollgst them to be aaVaJced so 
far in his undoi-standing as to have any other knowledge but 
of the few little things of his and the neighbouring islands 
within his commerce; but far enough from that compre¬ 
hensive enlargement of mind which adorns a soul devoted to 
truth, assisted. with letters, and a free genfcnition of the 
several views aqd sentiments of thinking men o^ all sides. 
Let not men, therefore, that would have a sight of what every 
one pretends to be desirous to have a sight (jt‘ truth iirfts full 
extent, narrow and blind their own prospect* Jjct not men 
think there is no truth but in the sciences that they study, or 
books that they road. To prejudge other men’s notions, be¬ 
fore we have looked into them, is not to show their darkness, 
but to put out our own eyes. “Try all things, hold fast that 
which is good,” IS a divine rule, coming from the Father of 
hght and truth, and it is hard to know what other way men 
can come at truth, to lay hold of it, if they do not dig and 
search for it as for gold and hid treasure, but he that doiis so 
must have much earth and rubbish before he gets the pure 
metal, sand and pebbles and dross usually lie blended with 
it, but the gold is nevertheless gold, and will enrich the man, 
that employs his pains ft) seek and separate it. Neither is 
there any danger ho, .should be deceived by the mixture. 
Every man carries about him a touchstone, if he will, niake 
u.se of it, to distinguish substantial gold from superficial ght- 
tering-s, tmth from appearances And, mdecd, the u.se and 
benefit of this touchstone, which is natural reason, is spoiled 
and lost only by assuming prpjudice*s, overweening jiresiimp- 
tion, and narrowing our minds The want of exercising it in 
the full extent of things intelligible, is that which weakens 
and extinguishes this noble faculty in us. J^TL>i,e it and see 
whether it be not so. The day-labcwrer in,a country village 
li.i.s commonly but a small pittance of knowledge, because 
ins ideas and notions have been confined to the naj-row bounds 
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of a pocfl: conversation and employment • tho low mechanic of 
a country town does somewhat outdo him; porters and 
cobblers of great cities surpa.s3 them. • A country gcntlenyjji 
who, leaving Latin and learning in the university, lemovcs 
tl*nce to his mansionhouse, cftid associates with neighbours of 
the same strain, who relish nothing but hunting and a bottle: 
with those alone he spends his time, with those alone he con- 
vei’ses,*atrd«can away with itD company whose discourse goes 
beyond what claret and dissolTiteness.inspire.* Such a pa¬ 
triot, formed in this happy way of improvement, cannot fail, 
as wefsee, to give notable decisions upon the bench at qtiar- 
ter-sessions, and eminent proofs of his skill in politics, when 
the strength his purse and party have advanced him to a 
more conspicuous station. To such §. one, tpuly, an ordinary 
coflpc-house gleaner of the city is an ari>nt statesman, and as 
niuch^Superior to^as a man esmversant about Whitehall and 
the court is po an ordinary shopkeeper. To carry this a little 
further: here is one muflied up in the zeal and mfallibihty of 
his own sect, and will not touch a book or enter into debate 
with a person that will question any* of those things which 
to him are sacred. Another surveys our differences in religion 
with an equitable and fair indifference, and so finds, probably, 
that none of them are in everything unexceptionable. These 
divisions and systems were made by men, and carry the mark 
of i’allible on them; and in those whom he differs from, and 
till he opened his eyes had a general prejudice against, he 
meet» with more to bo said for a great many things than 
before he was aware of, or could have imagined. Which of 
these two now is most Ukely to judge right in our religious 
controversies, and to bo most stored with truth, the mark all 
pretend to aim Utl All these men tha't I have instanced in, 
thus unequally furnished with truth and advanced in know¬ 
ledge, I supjiose, of equal natural parts , all tho odds between 
them has been tho digerent “scope that has been given to 
their understandings to^ range in, for the gathering up of 
information and furnishing their heads with ideas and notions 
Owing partly perhaps to the effect of Locke’s own works, this repOl- 
sive picture of^ country gentlemen is no longei correct, at least to the 
same extent as foriherly Education is now finding its way among all 
classes of the comnfuuity, htgh and low, though the arts and sciences 
most popularly studied, are not precisely those which a philosopher 
would approve. * 
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and* observations, ■whereon to employ their mind and form 
their luidei’stamlingsji'* 

It 'Will possibly bo objected, “ who is sufficient for all 
this?” I answer, more than, can be imagined. Everyone 
knows what his proper business is, and what, according to 
the character he makes' of himself, tlie world may ^istly 
c.\'[iect ol him; and to answer Shat, he will find lie villi have 
time and ojipoitunity cnoi.Jfh to furnish himself, if ho ibill 
not deprive himself by a narrowness of .spirit of those lieljis 
that are at hand I do not say,* to bo a good geograjihor, 
that a man should visit every mountain, river, promontory, 
■aid creek upon the face of the eaitli, view the buikhngs 
and .survey the land everywhere, a.s if he were going to make 
a purchase , but yet ^veiy one mu.st allow that he sli.dl 
know a country better tli.it makes oiton sallie.s and 

travci'sca up and down, than lie that like a. luill-horse goes 
still round in the s,anie track, or keeps within the narrov' 
bounds of .a field or two thai, delight him. lie that will in¬ 
quire out the best books in every science, and inform himself 
of the most material authors of the several sects of philo- 
sojihy and religion, will not find it an infinite work to .aci^^uaint 
hiiuself with the sentiments of ni'iiikiud conceiniug the mo.st 
weighty and comprehensive .subjects t Let him exercise the 

* It slioiild here be observed th.it LocLe’s conception of educ.ition dif- 
fcied vciy ni.iton.ally from tli.at which gciiei.dly prevails Ho understood 
bv it r.itlior the training and disciiihiiiiig of tile mind into good li.ihits, 
tlmn the meie tradition of knowledge, on winch point he agreed entiioh 
with the aiK louts 

f To aiil the leailci in the .a( soniphslinient af what he here recommends 
bocke has himself diawm up a list of tlio woiks a gentleman should 
study, winch tlioiigh impo feet evim with reference to his owm times, and 
now of necessity much more so, may still be consulted with adv.dbtaei 
Lord Licon has likewise coiidoscoiideil to iliiect the students of jihiloso 
phy and politics m their reading, and cmimciates many “Helps to tin 
Iiitellcotnal Powers ” The works hC lecomiiiends are not now likely to 
be load, for which reason I do not name them, but his description of 
'Jie mail who profits most by study, I shall iiitioduoc “Certain it is, 
wlietiier it he believed or not, that .as the most excellent of metals, gohl, 

IS of all others the most pliant and most cnduiing to be wrought, so of 
all living <ind lireathing substances, tlie peri'ootest m.iii is the mo,t sus- 
ceptilile of help, inipiovcinciit, impression, and alteration,^ and not only 
m Ills body, but m his mind and spint, and there ag.un, not only m hii 
.a]ipctite and afteition, but m his wit and le.ison " (Woiks, vol v p 
0 ^ 1 ) et seq ) Put on the subject of this section, Milton’s “Tiaetate on 
Lduc.ation” ni.iy be reg.aided .as the best guide to which we could refer, 
VOL I. D 
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freedom of his reason and understanding in such a latitude as 
this, and his mind Mull be strengthcnecTi his capacity enlarged, 
his faculties improved; and^the light which the remote and 
M^ attercd parts of truth will give to one another will so assist 
his judgment', that ho will seldom bo widely out, or miss giv- 
II ig jjf’oof of a Tilear head and a cCmprehensivo knowledge. 
At h'a‘«t, iSiie is the only wajj I know to give the understand¬ 
ing its due improvement to th* full extent of its capacity, 
and to distinguish the two most different things I know in 
the w(«ld, a logical cliicafier from a man of reason Only, ho 
that would thus give the mind its flight, and send abroad his 
inquiries into all parts after truth, must be sure to settle in 
his head dctornimed ideas of all that he emjiloys his thoughts 
aboyt, and never fail to judge himself^ and jifdge unbiassedly, 
of all^'i’t he receives from oOiers, either in their writing.s oi 
discourses Reyc^'cnce or prejudice must not bo suffered to 
give beauty or deformity to any of their opinions 

4 . Of Pniclice and l/abUs -j-We are born with faculties 
and powers capable almost of aiiytjiing, such at least as 
would cany us further than can easily be imagined; but it 
IS only the cxeriiso of those powers which gives us ability 
and .skill 111 anything, and loads us towards perfection 

niiddlo-agod ploughman will scarce' ever be brought to 
tlie^carriage and language ot a gentleman, though his body be 
as well-proportioned, and his joints as supple, and his natural 
jiarts .not any w.y inferior. The legs of a daiicmg-master 
,.tnd the fingers of a musician fall as it were naturally, with- 
out thought or pains, into regslar^and admirable motions, 
kiuniicni change their parts, and they will m vain endeavour 
to produce like hiotions in the member* not used to them, and 
it will lequirc length of time and long piactiee to attain but 
some degrGe.s of a like ability What incredible and astonish¬ 
ing actions do we find ropo-dmicers and tumblers bring their 
bodies to' Not but that sundry in almost all manual arts 
.lie as wonderful, but 1 name those which the world takes 
iiotuc of foi .such, because on that very account they give 
iiioiivy to sqp them. All these admired motions, beyond the 


r knowledge being there pomted 

woi’lt w, “1’°" manner nowhere else equalled Another 

bbon had the candour to commend, and the wisdom to study. 
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reach and almost ctmception of unpractised spectators, ar 
jiottiing but the merj effects of use and industry in men whosi 
bodies have notliing peculiar«iu them from those of th< 
amazed lookers-on ^ • . • 

As it is in the body,^o it is in the mine}: practice maket 
it what it is; and most even of those excellenci^ -v^hicli art 
looked on as natural eudo\vm<?hts, will be found, when exam¬ 
ined into more nariowly, to be the product of exercise,’ and to 
be raised to that pitch only by royeated actions.t Some men 
are remarked for pleasantness in raillery, others for apologues 
and apposite divciting stones. Tins is apt to be taken for 
the efl'cct of pure nature, and that tlie rathe^bccause it is not 
got by nilcs, jyid tho^se who excel in cither of*tlieni never 
purposely set themselves to tlie study of it as an ^’t *to be 
learnt. I But yet it is true, that at first sotne luckynit, which 

* And yet they wlio witness the pcrfonnanccs of* the^nchan jugglcre, 
or hehevc wliat othcj s relate of them, will scarcely suppose then dexterity 
to )>c tlie result of mere exeicise* For Ibii llatuta saw at Delhi one of 
tliLS tiateinity bundle Ins bo«ly up into the foim of a cube, and ascend 
like a daik vapour into the air, ,i feat not likely to anso out of simple 
practice Again, honest Tavernici Inis a story, winch he relates with the 
utmost iitu c€(t\ c aleulatcd to convey .v lofty idea of the natural philosopliy 
of juggleis “ 'Jlioy took a small piece ot w’ood, and having ]»lanted it m 
the earth, demanded of one of tlic bystanders what fruit they sho^uld 
cause it to produce The company replied that Uicy WLsliod to see i/ian- 
^os One of the jugglers then wrap]>ed Inm&elf in a sheet, and crouciicd 
down to tlie earth, scveial times in succession Tavernier, wliom all tins 
diablciie <lclig}ited exceedingly, ascended to the window of afl upper 
chaml)cr fir tlie purpose of beholding more distinctly the wliolc proceed-^ 
ings of tlie magician, and th^ougii a rent in^thc sheet saw Inm cut him¬ 
self under the anus with a razor, and rub the piece of wood v/iuh his 
blood Kveiy time he ro^e fiom Ins crouclnng post'^re the bit of «rood 
grew visibly, and at the third tune luanches and buds sprang oui .The 
tiee, which had now attained tlie height of five or six feet, was next 
coveied with leaves, and tlien wulh tlowers At ftus instant an English 
clergyman anivcd, the pciformancc^.aking pl.ice at the liousc of one ot 
our countrymen, and perceiving in what puMiccs the jiiggdcrs were en¬ 
gaged, commanded them instantly to desist* tlaeatenmg tlic whole of the 
JCuiop('ang present with exclusion fiom the holy communion it they per¬ 
sisted 111 encouraging the diab(*hcai aits of sorcerers, and magicians 
Our tiiiveller w.ts thus prevented fiom beholding tlie clowning miracle 
tLivcs of Celebrated Tiavcllcis, vol i p 183 ct seq )• 

t An illustration of thus point, as fai as the body w coitfccrncd, occurs 
in tlio stoiy of Ealiaiain Gour, in the T.dc*s of the Ifamadli.in, where 
commoncing with canying a calf up tlie steps of a towci, ends 
by being able to c.iiiy up a cow 

4 Lawyers are usuaJb good racont€ur$i (I inust borrow thus word bo* 

D 2 
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took With somebody and gamed him lymmcndation, euc'oii- 
lagi'd liim to try again, inclined his thi^ights and eiideavouis 
lli.it way, till at last he inscig^ilily got a facility in it, without 
]||'l^^llVlng how, and th.it is atti»biitod wholly to nature which 
w.is much nioie tlie effect ol ii.se aiuljiracticc I do not deny 
lh.it mitiiuil disjio.sitioii may otti'ii give the first rise to it, but 
lli.it never e.-flries a man far witliout use and exercise, apd it 
IS practice alone that In mgs the^iowcra of the mind, as well 
.IS those ot the body, to their jiei lection Many a good poetic 
cein is*linri<'d iindei a tiacle, and iieviT produces anything lor 
«ant ot luipiovement t Wo see the ways of discourse and 
leasoniiig ale vAy (liifereiit, even I'oiiceining the .same matter, 
at court anj in the iiiiiveisity And he that W'lll go but from 
Westin^tei-hall to tiie, Exihaiige will, find a'dilfeicut genius 
• ind 1 uitP%i their ^va^s ot talkyig, and yet one cannot think 
that ,dl whos^lotlell in the city weie boin with dilfcrent parts 
tioni those wild were bresJ Rt the university or inns of court 
'I’o what ]iuij)ose all this but U) show that the difference so 
ohsin \able in men’s understandings and parts does not arise .so 
nun h bom then natural l.iculties as acquired habits, lie 
wouhl be laughed at that should go about to make a fine 


' laiigu.ige li.-ia no equivalent,) the .ut of diessiiig up tnfling 

II iTinivis 111 .111 .UUUM11.4 w.iy fonimig lent ol tlicii legal .studies To 
(liisl.i.nl b.uon .illudes wlaii he iiiciitions “ the exeicise of l.iwyers in 
iiieiiioiy, ii.ni.itivi s,” etc llis Loidship is will known to h.ive iiiailo 
liii lie»iwii use .1 ei.lletticin of choice .imidotes .and witty M.ayiiiga, which 
Ji lie sinci. j.uhlishid, and .lie in nuiiiy c.uses well woitliy ol notice 
11 Miliii s idition, ji 111 1 ) 

Till' Hii.iUst .aiiihitioii .1 wit is to p.fss for .an improvisatoie , but 
• w I t lying in be.MiU noon to invent spnglitly sallies foi the lem.imder 
'll 111' *1.11, w.is I type ot the whole p.iiiist.dviA.g rice of jokei-s, wlio i.i 
igii. tluii .uin Inkllects to ni.iko othei iMiiple inciry, .and .ue genc.iUv 
"'-.i md lo be tlu'ni*ches tliouyhllul, it not s.id, except at the nio- 
nieiil w lien lliey .ire uttenng tlioii u-sls 

1 I liH n il, I t,on has , ie[(t, into (Trey’s Elegy, and is therefore f.imili.ar 
t" m« at n.wU is - 


IV I li ips in thw nt'i^lectcd spot is l.u<l 
Nmik' Iiu.ut once j)regnaut with celestial file, 

• I nuN ih.it tlic rod of cmpiio might have b^vAycd, 
C>r*v\ .ilv^tl to ecstasy the living lyre. 


Sonic \ ill.igo Tfampden, th.at w ith dauntless breast 
ill* little t)i,uit of liH fields Mith-atood , 
jsoiu, inuU', inglivnous jMiltn* heio m.ay ie.st, 
ineiiie Ciomwell, tnultless of Tiis country’s blood.” 
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dancer out of a country hedger at past fifty. And he will 
not have much betteV success who shall endeavour at that age 
to make a man reason well, qf speak handsomely, who has 
never been used to it, though you should lay before him a col¬ 
lection of all the be.st ]^rccepts of logic or oratory. Nobody 
IS made anything by hearing of rules or hfying tlien^ uji in 
hisinomory, practice inu.st .settle the habit of iloinjf without 
reflecting on the rule, and^ou may as well hope to jrtake a 
good painter or musician extemjiore, by a lecture and instruc¬ 
tion in the arts of music and painting, as a coheront'thmker 
or a strict reasoner by a set of rules showing him wherein 
right reasoning consists • 

This being so that defects .and weakne.s.s in ijien’s under¬ 
standing, as wSl as otlier f.ieiilties, coino fiom want of Ojiight 
use of their oivn minds, 1 am apt to think the fj;^’--t^is gene¬ 
rally mislaid upon nature, and there is often complaint of 
want of parts when the fault lies in want of a due improve¬ 
ment of them "VVo sec 1 jI(*i fnapiently dexterous and sharp 
enough in making a bingain who, if you reason with them 
about matters of religion, ajipear perfectly stupid. 

5. Ideas —I will not heie, in what lelates to the right con¬ 
duct and improvement of the undcistanding, rcjicat again the 
getting clear and determined ideas, and the employing oiii 
thoughts rather about them than about sounds put tor tjiein, 
nor of settling the signification of words which we use with 
ourselves in the scaich of tiiith, or with othei-s in disooursing 
about it Tho.so hindrances of our understandings iii the piu;- 
suit of knowledge I ha\»j .sifflieieiitly.enlargcd upon in another 
iilace, so that nothing more needs here to be said of those 
matters 

(). 1‘rinciples .— There is another fiiilt that stops or mis¬ 
leads men m their knowledge which ] hake also sjioken .some¬ 
thing of, but yet is necessaiybo mention hero again, that we 
may examine it to the bottom and see the root it springs from, 
and that is, a custom of taking uji with principles that aie 
not self-evident, and very often not .so much as true It is 
not unusual to see men rest tlmir opiiiion.s jij)e*i foniidations 
that have no more ceitainty and solidity thun the projio.sitions 
built on them and cmbi ated for their sake Such louiidations 
^re these and the like', viz._, the founders or leadei-s of my party 
are good men, and therefore their tenets are true, it is the 
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opinion of a sect that is erroneous, therefore it is false; it haJi 
been long received in the -world, therefore it is true; or, it u 
new, and therefore false. 

Tl^eso, and many the like, are by no means tin 

measui’es of truth and falsehood, the generality of men make 
the standards by which they accustonr their nnderstandiiig t< 
judge. And ^hns, they falling into a habit of determinin' 
<?/ truih aud faJsehooc] hr such* wrong measurea, it h m 
f^ou/dcmhr.icv cr/vr/hr (w-hMdhj; .wdmr 
po^tj ve^n things they havm no gi oiuid for. 

any oHhesrWsTls'ltr^'"'*' 
acknoMdedge them to 

i. tta. «Sf‘S “‘SlSr t"" 

of this Ml shall see him go on in the J J 

very next occasion* fh.,f the 

grounds.^ Would one not be iS^toSik that^'*' 
willing to imnose norm +1, 7 to tiiiiik: that men are 

thoug-h in a like case they LaJe Jeln tn^Je 

but me# would bo intolerable to tl. there is none; 

to others if they should emhrnoo j“®elves and contemptible 

aSd hold what CidtriT"”' 

or false, solid or saLv tl'5I i ^'eason for. True 

to rest itself uport a/d as^ b"^ foundation 

to some hypothesis te bottom it on tilf So Pf fastens 

unsettled. So much do ou^o^ vW! telV r 

right use of our undcrsfandiniy^T^* ‘^^Poaeustoa 

shmild, the mclmations of oiTfaturo'^'' 

* Kv!r'' concernment, especially those of re- 

w'ih "“sf''«pT=‘t"a‘y Sc? y people 

-th the eelfsanio we.^.„n, vebr^.gthe 
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ligion, men are not fpermitted to be always wavering ! 
uncertain, they must embrace and profess some tenets 
other; and it would be a shayie, nay a contradiction 
heavy for any one’s mind to lie constantly under, for hifl] 
pretend seriously to bo jicrsuaded of the truth o’f any religi 
and yet not to be able to give any reason* of his b^ef, 
to say anything for his preference of this V>*ar^ ot 
opinion : and therefore the^ must make use of some pi 
aples or otier^ and fiose can ie no ofier fhan sucJi as f^c 
have and can manage; and to saf they are not in earnest 
persuaded by them, and do not rest upon those they make 
use of, is contrary to experience, and to allege that they are 
not misled, when we complain they are. 

If this be so,*it will'be urged, why then do they not piake 
use of sure and iinquestionaljlo principles, rath^ /'jan rest 
on such grounds as may deceive them, amf.wil^^ is visible, 
servo to support error as well as truth ? 

To this I answer, the ioa=tin why they do not make use of 
better and surer principles is because they cannot ; but this 
inability proceeds not from want of natural parts (for those 
few whose case that is are to be excused) but for want of 
use and exercise * Few men arc from their youth accustomed 
to strict reasomng, and to trace the dependence of any truth, 
in a long train of consequences, to its remote principles,.aiid 
to observe its connexion ; and lie that by frequent practice 
has not been used to this employment of his understandino', 
it IS no more wonder that he should not, when he is grown 
into years, be able to bring his mind Jo it, than that he should 
not be on a sudden able to grave or design, dance on the ropes, 
or write a good hand) who has never practised either of fliem. 

Nay, the most of men are so wholly strangers to this that 
they do not so much as piorccive their wftnt of it: they des¬ 
patch the ordinary business of theif callings by rote, as we 
say, as they have learnt it, and if at any time they miss suc¬ 
cess they impute it to anything ratfier than want of thought 

* See a curious discussion on tho possibility of sincerity in error, m 
Arthur Collier’s letter to Mr. Mist, reprinted m Benjon’» Life of Collier, 
p 108 et seq He relates a conversatiop he had foqnerly had with 
Bishop Hoadly, who maintained the possibility of men being sincere m 
grror, while he himself adopted the opposite opinion Locke takes part 
with Hoadly, but argues that truth hes within our reach, if we will from 
the beginnmg properly use our faculties m the search after it. 
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or ^klll, that they conuluclc (because ijhey know no better) 
they have in perfection or if thoiojibe any subject that 
interest or fancy has recommended to their thouglit.s, their 
reasoning about it is still alter their own la.shii)n, bo it better 
or worse, it serves their tunis, and is the best they arc ac- 
quamted with, mid theieforo, when^they aie led by it into 
mista&lii aB<l their business sig'cceds accordingly, they impute 
it to any cro.ss accident or detarilt of otheis, lather than to 
their own want of understanding , that is what nobody dis¬ 
co vms <jr complains ot in* lumselt ~ Whatsoevei nuulo Ins 
busine.ss to mise.iiry, it was not want ot light thought and 
judgment in higi.self. he scc.s no such defect in him.selt, but 
i.s satistiod that he Carnes on his designs well enough by his 
own reasoning, or at least should havi? done,'‘had it not been 
for unh*iili,v tiavcrsi's not in his power. I’hus, being content 
with this sfi'iy-t anfi very nniierfect use of hi.s understanding, 
he never troiililes himself to .seek out methods of improving 
his mind, ami lives all lus life .without any notion of closo 
reasoning in a continued connexion ol a lung tiain of con- 
seiiuence.s from sure iuundations, such as is i ecjUisite for the 
making out and deaiiiig most of the sjieeulativo ti uths most 
men own to believe and are ino.st ecmeeined in. Not to 
mention here what 1 shall have occasion to insist on by and 
by'niore fully, viz, that in many cases it is not one senes of 
eonsequenees will serve the tniii, hut many ddlerent and 
opposite deductions must be examined and laid together 
hetorc a man can come to make a right judgment of the point 
in ipiestiou. What then can bo ei^peetcd Itom men that 
neither sec the want ot any such kind of reasoning as this; 
nor, ff they do, know how to set about it, or could peiiorin 
it i Vou may as welt set a eountiymaii, who sc.irco knows 
the figures and muer ca.st up a sum ot thiee particulars, to 
state a merchant’s long account, and find the tine balance 
of it '■ 

What then should ho* done in the case I answer we 
should always remember wliat I said above, that the facultie.s 
ot onr souls aro ^improved and made useful to us just after 
the .same manner as oui bodies arc. Would yon have a man 
wiite or pmnt, dance or ^ence well, or perform any other 

font le nionde se plaint de aa mchnoirc, et peraonne no so plaint 
do sun jugoment ” — ItuJiefoucault, Ref 113. 
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manual operation ilcx*crously and with ease; let him have 
ever so much vigoiii^ and activity, siipiileness and addiess 
naturally, yet nobody expects t]jis from him unless ho Inis 
been used to it, and has omjilojmd time and ])ains in fa^hiun- 
ing and foiming his hauc^or outward parts to these motions. 
Just so it IS 111 the mind ; would you have a hian rc.asoii well, 
you must use him to it betimes,•exercise his mind In <Csei\- 
itig the connexion of ideas "and following them in fmiii 
Nothing does this better than mathematics, which therefore 
I think should be taught all those* who have the time and 
opportunity, not so much to make them mathematicians as to 
make them reasonable creatures, for though wo all call onr- 
■selves so because wo are boin to it if wo please, ypt wo may 
truly say, nature gives us but the seeds of it, we are born 
to be, if wc please, rational crej-tuies, but it is iise,^’ d exer¬ 
cise only that makes us .so, and we are indegd Sj/*iio further 
tlian indu.stry .and application h.is eariied us ■' And tlieie- 
fore. 111 ways of reasoning which men have not been used 
to, he that will observe the conclusions they take ii]) must be 
satisfied they an* not all r.itional. 

This has been the less taken notice of bcc.au.se every one 
m his private affaiis uses some sort of reasoning or othei 
enougli to denoinmate him ri'asonablc. But the mistake is, 
that he th.it i.s found leasonable in one thing is coiicludei^to 
be so in, all, and to think or to say otherwise is thought so 
unjust an affront and so simseless a censure that nobod>4 ven¬ 
tures to do it It looks like the dcgi'adation of a man below 
the dignity of his natuisi' ‘It is trije, that ho that reasons* 
well 111 any one thing, has a mmd natuially c.ijiablc of 
reasoning well in othels, and to the same do*rc*e of streitgth 

* 'riio iihilosoplu'i 111 tins pass.igo .'.cciiis to attnl^uto too iiuicli to use 
.anil exerci.se, thouofi upon tin; wfiolo lie .icknowlodgta witli (Jumctilian, 
that,a man doiicient liy n.itiuc in inU^flcitu.il^pmvcis will m vain hope to 
supply the dehcioiicy by labour “ lUiid baiiieu ill piiinia tesbuidum est,” 
bays the Homan ilittoiuian, “nihil [lueceptti, .itiiuc artes v.iloio, msi ,id- 
juvante iiatura tJua]iroptei ei cm doerit inoenium, non nuigis h.ec 
sciipta sunt, quain de .igioniin ciiltu bterilibus teiiis Sunt et alia m- 
fiemta (luied.im adjumenta, vox, hitus p.itiens labons, v.alc'tudo, constan- 
ti.a, decor qua; si modic.i obligeruiit, possunt, latione amphaii bed 
nonmuniuam ita dcsuiit, ut bon.i ctiain iiiocnu .studnque coiiumpaiit 
Bi^ut et hiec Ipsa sme doctoic pento, .studio peitin.ici, sciibendf, iegendi, 
dicendi multa et coiitmiia excrcitatioiie, per se mini proaunt. ’ (Inst. 
Orat I Pr.; 
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unci clearness, and possibly much greater, had his understand¬ 
ing been so employed But it is as tmefthat he who can reason 
well to-day about one sort Qf matters, cannot at all reason to¬ 
day about others, though perlraps a year hence he may. But 
wherever a man’s rational faculty fmls him, and will not serve 
him^ reason, there we cannot say he is rational, how capable 
soev^he'may be by time and exercise to become so. <■ 

Tcy in men of low and meSn education who have never 
elevated their thoughts above the spade and the plough, nor 
looked beyond the ordinary drudgery of a day-labourer. 
Take the thoughts of such an one used for many years to one 
track, out of 4 hat narrow compass he has been all his life 
ccufined tii, you will find him no moie cajiable of reasoning 
than almost a perfect natural. Some one or two rules on which 
their csi*^usions^immediatcl34 depend, you will find in most 
men have^ovemed all their thoughts, these, true or false, 
have been the maxims they have been guided by: take these 
from them and they are perfectly at a loss, their compass and 
pole-star then are gone, and their understanding is perfectly 
at a nonplus; and therefore they either immediately return 
to their old maxims again, as the foundations to all truth to 
them, notwithstanding all that can be said to show their weak¬ 
ness, or if they give them up to their reasons, they with them 
giye up all truth and further impiiry, and think there is no 
such thing as certainty.* For if you would enlarge their 
thouj^ts and settle them upon more remote and surer 
principles, they either cannot easily apprehend them, or if 
they can, know not whp.t use to'make of them, for long de¬ 
ductions from remote principles are what they have not been 
used to and canhot manage. 

What, then, can grown men never be improved or enlarged 


* The cause 18 nere explained, v^y in timea abounding with sciolists 
oMosoohv K of knowledge is possessed by many, and profound 
philosophy by few, rash and shallow sceptics spring up in great numbers. 

“Here scanty draughts mtoxicate the brain. 

But drinking largely sobers us again ” 

So Lord Bacon, in his Essay on Atheism “A little philosophy in- 

nuS*Ah“'t^’""'i Atheism, but depth m philosophy fo-mgeth men’s 

oa^es sedttred' '■P™ second 

uses sesttered, it may sometimes rest in them, and go no further but 

rnttneSm and1.nk:d Ctbeb 

must needs fly to Providence and Deity.” (Bohn’s edition, p. 46.) 
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ill their understandings J I say not so, but this I think I may 
say, that it 'will not be Aone without industry and application, 
IV Inch will require more time and ^ains than grown men, set¬ 
tled in their course of life, wUl allow to it, and therefore vo^ 
seldom is done.* And this very capacity of attaming it by 
use and exercise only, brings us bafck to that which I laid 
down .before, that it is only practice that improve^ our rffliids 
as well as bodies, and we nsust expect nothing from pur 
understandings any further than they are perfected by 
habits. • 

The Americans are not all bom with worse understandings 
than the Europeans, though we see none of thgm have such 
reaches in the arts and sciences. And among the children of 
a poor countrymafl, the lifcky chance of education, and getting 
into the world, gives one infinitely the superiority m parts 
over the rest, who continuing at home had cohtinu/li also just 
of the same size with his brethren. 

He that has to do with yomig scholars, especially in ma¬ 
thematics, may perceive how their minds open by degrees, and 
how it is exercise alone that opens them. Sometimes they 
will stick a long time at a part of a demonstration, not for 
want of will and application, but really for want of per¬ 
ceiving the connexion of two ideas that, to one whose 
understanding is more exercised, is as visible as anyl 
tiling can be. The same would be with a grown man begin¬ 
ning to study mathematics, the understanding for waijt of 

* Never, according to Bishop Butler “The beginning of our d.iys 
IS adapted to be, and is, a statij of education in the theory .and practice 
of mature life We are much assisted in it by example, instruction, and 
the care of others; but a gleat deal is left to ourselvA to do. And of 
tins, as part is done easily and of course, so part requires ddigeniS; and 
care, the voluntary foregoing many things which wj desire, and settmg 
ourselves to do what we have no mchnation to, but for the necessity or 
expedience of it. For, that labour arW industry which the station of so 
many absolutely requires, they would be greatly unqualified for, in ma- 
tunty, as those m other stations would be for any other worxs of appli¬ 
cation, if both were not accustomed to them m their youth And 
accoiding as persons behave themselves, in the genor.al educ.ition which all 
go tlirough, and in the particuhar ones .adapted to particul.ar (imployments, 
their character is formed and made appc.Lr, they rccominciul themselves 
more or less; and are capable of and pbaced in different stajions in the so¬ 
ciety of mankind Tlie former part of life then is to be considered as an im¬ 
portant opportunity, which nature puts into our hands, and which when 
lost 13 not to be recovered .”—Analogy of Itd^/ion, part I. chap. v. 
fikihn’s edition, p. 147.) 
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use often sticks in every plain way, lyid he lumsolf that is so 
puzzled, when he comes to sec the coi/nexion -(vondcis what it 
was he stvnk at in a case sp plain 

. 7 . Mathematics —I have mentioned mathematics as a way 
to settle in 'the mind a hahit of reasoning closely and in train; 
not that I think it necessary thi^t all men should ho deep 
matlnm.tti4’ians, hut that, having got the way of reasoning, 
wlufh that study ncccssauly lU'ings the mmd to, they might 
be able to tiansl'er it to other parts of knowledge as they shall 
have- occasion l-'or in Ml sorts of reasoning every single ar¬ 
gument slioidd he managed as a inatliomatical dcmoustiation, 
tlio connexion and dependence of ideas should he followed, till 
the nimi^ is lironght to the source on which it bottoms, and 
ohiseiwes the coherence all along, fSiougli in proofs of pro¬ 
bability,gne such tram is noj enough to settle the judgment, 
as in domgpstrp,liivc knowledge 

Wliero a truth is made out by one demonstration, there 
needs no further mqiiny, bi^ in probabilities, where there 
wants (h-monstration to establish the truth beyond doubt, there 
it IS not enough to tiacc one aiguineiit to its source, and ob¬ 
serve its strengih and weakness, but all the arguments, after 
having been so examined on both sides, must be laid in 
balance one against another, and upon the whole the undei'- 
st;iuuhng determine its assent. 

'I'his IS a vav of reasoning the imdorstanding should be ac- 
custiinied to, uliich is so diflcrent fiom what the iHiteiate are 
used to tliat ov<-n learned men sometimes seem to have very 
little or no notion of ij; Nor ts ifj to be wondeied, since the 
way of disjiuting in the schools'leads them quite away from 
it,‘by insistmb on one topical argument, by the success of 
ivliii h tlio truth or falsehood of the question is to be deter- 
uiineil, and victoly adjudged to the opponent or defendant, 
mIiicIi i.s all one as if yne sli^iJd balance an account by one 
sum, eliarged ami discharged, when theie are a iiimdrcd others 
to h(' taken into considliration. 

This, theiefore, it Would bo well if men’s minds wore ac¬ 
customed f^i, and that eaily, that they might not erect their 
opiiuoiis upon,one .sipglo view when so many others are 
lequisite to make up the account, and must come into the 
reckoning bcfoie a man can foiiu a right judgment. This 
Would eidaigc their minds and give a due freedom to their 
uiidci'staudiugs, that they might not bo led mto error by pre- 
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Slunption, laziness, or precipitancy, for I think nobody c.m 
approve such a conductlif the understanding as should mis¬ 
lead it from truth, though it be ever so much lu fashion to 
jinake use of it. , 

To this perhaps it will be objected, that to manage thh 
.understdiuling as I projios*; would require every mau to be a 
scholar, and to be fiu-nislied witli^ all the mateiials qf l^ow- 
Icdgi' and exercised in all the ways of reasoning. To whiyh 
1 answer, that it is a shame for those that have time and the 
means to attain knowledge to want a«y helps or assisbanbe for 
the improvement of their undeistandings that aie to be got, 
and to such 1 would be thought hcic chiclly to sjieak Those 
nictliinks, wlio, by the industiy and jiarts of their ancestoi’s, 
have lieeii set frci^ fionin constant duidgcry to thfcir backs 
and th(‘ii bellies, should bestow some of their spare time 'on 
their heads, and open their niim^s by some isials vu'd essays, 
m all the soits and mattei.s ot reasoning.'' ’ I nave belore 
mentioned inathematlncs, wherem .algebra gives new helps 
i^nd views to the imderstfuidiiig If I jiropose these, it is 
not, as I saul, to make every man a thorough mathematician 
oV a deep algebiaisti but yet 1 think the study of them is of 
infinite use, even to grown men, first, by experimentally con- 
\incing them that to make any one reason well it is not enough 
to have jiaits wheiewith he is satisfied and that sei ve him well 
enough in his ordmai'y course A man in those studies v’dl 
see, that however good he may think his undei standing, yet 
111 many thing.s, and those veiy visible, it may fail him This 
would take off that presumption that most men ha\e of them¬ 
selves in this part, and they woidd not be so ajit to think 
their minds wanted no lieljm to enlarge them,«tliat there c«uld 
1)6 nothing added to the acuteness and penetration of’ their 
imdei-standmgs 

Secondly, the study of mathematics would show them the 
necessity there is in reasoning, to s^iaratc all the distinct 
nhias, and seethe habitudes that all* those coiiceiiied in the 
present inqiury have to one another, and to lay by those which 

* Most men ■«’ill .ailinit tlie truth of the dootimo heio maiiit.uncd hy 
Locke Ttie (tdhculty is not to prove lliat men out,'Iit tt) lie well cdue.ited, 
hut to discover m what good education consists Jlifton'S little tractate, 
nliich 1 am never wcaiy of lefcniiig to, and Locke s own huger treatise, 
• oiit.un, taken both togcthei, the best theoi'y of discipline and instruction 
with which 1 am .iciiuamted. 
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relate notto the propositioa in hand,<fi.nd wAoIl/to leave tie 
out of the reckoning. This is that Iwhich in other subjee 
besides quantity, is what is absolutely requisite to just reasoi 
ing, though in them it is not. so easily observed nor so cart 
fuUy practised. In those parts of knowledge where it i 
thought demosistration has nothing to do, men reason as i 
weilt.m tl^c lump ; and if, upon a summary and confused view 
or upon a partial consideration, they can raise the appeal anc 
of a probability, they usually rest content, especially if it b 
in a (hsputc where every little straw is laid hold on, and every 
thing tliat can but be drawn in any way to give colour to tin 
argument is advanced with ostentation.* But that mind i 
not in a posture to find the truth that does not distinctly taki 
all the pjiits asunder, and omitting what is not at all to tin 
point, diaw a conclusion from the result of all the particidan 
winch any way Influence it. There is another no less usefu 
habit to be got by an application to mathematical demonstra 
tious, and that is, of using th.o mind to a long train of conse 
quciiccs: but having mentioned that already, I shall not agaAi 
here repeat it. I 

As to men whoso fortunes and time are narrower, wh^t 
may suffice them is not of that vast extent as may be ima- 
gnjod, and so comes not within the objection. 

* Nobody IS under an obligation to know everything. Know¬ 
ledge and science in general is the business only of those who 
are at ease and leisure. Those who have particular callings 
ouglil to understand them, and it is no unreasonable proposal, 
nor impossible to bo compassed,* thrt they should think and 
reason i iglit about what is their daily employment. This one 
cannot think tlfcin incapable of without levelling them with 
the bi-utes, and charging them with a stupidity below the 
lank of i.ational c.eatuiest 


* This dial actor most exactly sitHs ordinary political reasoning in all 
coiiiitiics, wlicioin men inv,*(iubly seek not tiutli, but victory 

t Those w ore the views which the "Greeks took of study and research; 
and as among them men commonly applied themselves to their own par¬ 
ticular brandies of learning with gieat earnestness and cntliusnasin, it 
w.is not at .all unusual to hnd niudi eloquence and ability even among 
cuuks and arfis.iiiS Indeed the humbler classes of society in Greece 
M ore so greedy*of ktiowledgd, and so ostentatious of what they possessed, 
tli.it one constant source ot ridicule among the comic poets was the pip- 
toiisions of such persons to erudition, though this of course forms no 
argument against the education of the people. 
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S. —SesidL his particular caiiing for the support 

of this life, every one lias a concern in a iutnre life, which he 
is ‘bound to look after. This engages his thoughts in religion, 
and here it mightily lies upon hint to understand and reason 
right. Mon, therefore, cannot he excused from uuderstand- 
iug the words and framing the general notions relating to re¬ 
ligion right. The one day of seven, besides other days o^rest, 

' allows m the Christian world tjme enough for this* (had t^iey 
had no other idle hours,) if they would but make use of these 
v.acancics from their daily labour, anil apply themselves to an 
improvement of knowledge with as much diligence as they 
often do to a great many other things that are useless, and had 
but those that would enter them, according to* their several 
capacities, in a right way to this knowledge. The original 
make of their minds is hke that of other men, and they 
would bo found uot to want uhder.standmg fit to p"ceive the 
knowledge of rchgiou if they wore a little 'enco'uraged and 
helped in it as they should be For there arc instances of 
■fcry mean peojile who have raised their minds to a great sense 
.•nid understanding of i-eligion, and though these have not been 
.so frequent as could be wished, yet they are enough to clear 
that condition of life from a necessity of gross ignorance, anti 
tf) show that more miglit bo brought to be rational creatures 
and Chi'Lstians, (for they can liardly bo thought really to be 
so who, wearing the name, know not so much as the vtry 
principles of that religion,) if due caie were taken of them. 
For, if I mistake not, the peasantry lately m Fr.ance (a 1 -ank 
of people under a much heavier jiressure of want and poveity • 


* Tliere Iln.^v perh.ips bc.littlo necc^itity of citing ex.amples m proof of 
this, yet 1 will not lot slip the oppoitunity of mentiohiiig the n.rniJ of 
liunyaii, a tinker, but deejily versed in the Scrijituros, and m faith and 
practice as genuine a Christi.an as any since the apgstolic .age CJiulih, 
the tallow-chandler, of .Salisbury, though not leiiiarkable for his oitho- 
doxy, yet attained a considerable kn^wlodga of theology, and h.os left 
behind him tr.octs of no small ability Jtenson, indeed, in his life of 
Arthur Collier, notices a suspicion eiiterkairted at the time, that “'nie 
Supremacy of the Father dsseited,” was cnirected by Di Hoody, after¬ 
wards pnmiite of Irehand, and relates th.it Collier took the ]i.un3 to ni.ike 
.1 large collection of Chubb’s letters, wntten on bu-smegs, and these, full 
of errors, he often exhibited to the curious .(p (12 et seq ) But this, 
after all, would only prove that Chubb’s style and grammar needed some 
htOo conection, which might be predicated of wnters of much higher 
pretensions. 
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than the <hiy-lahouvois m England) qf the reformed religion 
understood it much hotter and couKl say more for it than 
tliosc of a lugher condition anioii" us 

But if it shall he couchiiioij that the ineauer sort of people 
must f'lvo themselves up to hiiitish stupidity in the tlungs of 
their nearest c/mcernnient, which i sec no ri'ason for, this ex- 
cusc!,,^not those of a freer foj^tiinc and education, if they neg-, 
leit their understandings, amj take no caie to employ them 
as they ought and set them right in the knowledge of those 
things for which pimcipdlly they wore given them. At least 
those "whose jilentiliil foitimes allow them the opportunities 
and blips of iin]irovcment arc not so lew hut that it might 
lie liopcd great advancements might he made in knowledge 
of all ki'jiils, esjiecially in that of the greatest concern and 
liii'ge.st views, d men would make a light use ol their faculties 
and study their oivn understandings. 

11 —Outward coqiorcal objects that constantly im- 

poitimc our senses and dajitiiaite our appetites, fail not to fill 
our hi',ids Avith lively and lasting ideas of that kind Hei{i 
the mind needs not to he set upon getting gi'eater store, they 
oiler themselves fast enough, and are usually entertained in 
suih plenty and lodged so carefully, that the mind wants room 
or attention tor otheis that it has inoic use and need of 'iV> 
ht the until■! standing, therefore, for such rcasoiung as I have 
lifeeii aliove sjieakmg of, care should be taken to fill it with 
mouil .and nioro ahstr.ict ideas, fir these not offeiing them¬ 
selves to the senses, but being to he framed to the iindoi-stand- 
• mg, people are generally so neglectful of a faculty they are 
apt to Hunk wants noClung, that I fear most men’s minds are 
nuve unlmnish.'ll with such ideas than is imagined They 
oftoivnse the winds, and how can they ho sn.^peeted to want 
the ideas? Whaf, 1 I lave said in the third book of my cs.say 
will excuse me I'nmi any othjjr answer to this question But 
to eonvinee people of i^’h.at moment it is to their undci-stand- 
iiigs to ho turiiished with such ahstiaet ideas, steady and 
settled in thoni, gnu mo leave to ask how any one shall be 
ahlo to know win thei he be obliged to bo just, if ho has not 

On tI^l^ tlie jiliilosopher spoke fiom his own expenenco, an 

iliiriiu; his iLsiilcnce in r.anipioiloc, ho toolv much p.iins to insvr’ t him- 
selt m wh.iU'vci conccincil the hahits anil opinions of the HuguenoUi 
Neo Loul King 3 Life of Locke 
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establiabed ideas in Iws mind of obligation and of justice, 
since knowledge consists in nothing but the perceived agree¬ 
ment or disagreement of those id^s? and so of all others the 
like which concern our lives aiM manners.'' Aijd if men do 
find a difficulty to see the ^agreement or disagreement of two 
angles which lie before their eyes unalterable m a diagram, 
how utterly impossible will it bet to perceive it in* ideas that 
have no other sensible objects •to represent them to the inftid 
but sounds, with which they have no manner of conformity, 
and therefore had need to be clearly ^ttled m the mind tliem- 
snlvcs, if we would make any clear judgment about them • 
This, therefore, is one of the first things the maid should be 
employed about in tlie right conduct of the luidei^taudmg, 
ivithout which it is impoSsiblc it .should be capable of reason¬ 
ing right about those matters. ,J5iit in these, and all other 
ide.a.s, care must bo taken that they harbour jio ]‘‘icon.sisten- 
cies, and that they have a real existence where real existence 
is supjiosed, and are not mci» chimeras with a supposed 
existence. 

10. PrejMice —Every one is forward to complain of the 
prejudices that mislead other men or parties, as if he were 
free and had none of his own This being objected on all 
sides, it is agreed that it is a fault and a hindrance to know-, 
ledge. What now is the enrol No other but this, thoA 
every man should lot alone others’ prejudices and examine his 
own t Nobody is convinced of his by the acciisatioa of 
another, he rccriinmates by the .same rule, and is clear 
I’he only w.xy to remove thiff great cause of ignorance and 
eiror out of the world is, for every one imp.artially to exa- 
imne himself. If others will not deal fairly with their pwn 

* The indiaponaiblene.ss of knowledge was rendciejl more .apparent in 
the Socr.itic philosophy, hy the doctnne that .science is virtuo, which, 
though paradoxical at first sight, ma}»he proved by irrefragable aigu- 
meflls. In fact, when the science of moials is uiideistood, it will be so 
evident that virtue le.ad.s to happiness tli.it wo might as well expect the 
anthmctitian to lefuso to be guided in his calculations by the science of 
numbers, .as that he who i.s versed m the knowledge of good .and evil will 
JTefer the evil to the good Whoever sin.s, therefore, sms thjough igno- 
rince, though that ignorance, being often voluntary, is itself a crime On 
the Biihject of justice, which Pl.ato mamtams to*bc the greatest good, see 
’he Dial ’s ff,epub p.art vi pp 75—188 et seq 

•f ‘ Tout le mondo trouve k rcdire en autruy, cc qu’on tiouvo k rcdire 
eii luy ”— Rochef Rijiect. Mor 33. 

VOL. I. 
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minds, does that make my errors truths 1 or ought it to make 
me in love with them and willing to -impose on myself t If 
others love cataracts in their eyes, should that hinder me 
ftom couching of mine a-s soon as I can 1 Every one declares 
against blindness, and yet who almost is not fond of that 
which dims his sight, and keeps the clear light out of his 
mincltjwhifh should lead him'into truth and knowledge'* False 
or (Joubtful positions, relied upon as unquestionable maxims, 
keep those in the dark from truth who build on them. Such 
are -usually the prejudices imbibed from education, party, 
reverence, fashion, interest, <fec. This is the mote which 
every one seen in his brother’s eye, but never regards the beam 
- m his o^n. For who is there almost that is ever brought 
fyrly to examine his own principles, ana see whether they 
are such as will bear the trial ? But yet this should be one 
of the firJi thipgs everyone should set about, and be scrupu¬ 
lous in, who would rightly conduct his understanding in the 
search of truth and knowledge. 

To those who are willing to get rid of this great hindrance 
of knowledge (for to such only I write), to those who would 
shake off this great and dangerous impostor, prejudice, who 
dresses up falsehood in the likeness of truth, and so dexter- 
^ously hoodwinks men’s minds as to keep them in the dark 
yith a belief that they are more in the light than any that 
do not see with their eyes, I shall offer this one mark 
whereby prejudice may be known. He that is strongly of 
any opinion must suppose (unless he be self-condemned) that 
his persuasion is biylt upon-goud grounds, and that lus 
assent is no greater than what the evidence of the truth he 
hhlds forces him to, and that they are arguments, and not in¬ 
clination or fancy, that make him so confident and positive m 
his tenets. Now if, after all his profession, he cannot bear 
any opposition to his opinion, if he cannot so much as give a 
patient hearing, much less examine and weigh the arguments 
on the other side, does he not plainly confess It is prejudice 
governs him 1 and it is not the evidence of truth, but some 
lazy antiqjpation, some beloved presumption that he desires to 
rest undisguised in. ^ For if what he holds be, as he gives 
out, well fenced with evidence, and he sees it to be trqe, what 
need he fear to put it to the proof? If his opinion be settled 
upon a firm foundation, if the arguments that support it and 
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have obtained his assent bo clear, good, and convincing, why 
should he be shy to Bavc it tried whether they be proof or 
not ? * He whose assent goes beyond this evidence, owes this 
excess of his adherence only toiprejudice; and does in effect 
own it, when he refuses to hear what is offered against it, de¬ 
claring thereby that it is ifot evidence he seek*, but the quiet 
enjoyment of the opinion he is fpnd of, with a fqpward' con¬ 
demnation of all that may stand in opposition to it, unheard 
and unexamined; which, what is it but prejudice ? qui 
UKjuum statuerit, parte inaudita alteaa, etiamsi aiquum statue- 
rit, hand aiquus fuerit.” He that would acquit himself in 
this case as a lover of truth, not giving way to^any pre-occu¬ 
pation or bias that may mislead him, must do two things that 
are not very comilion nor very easy. * 

11. Indifferency. —First, he must not be in love with any 
opinion, or wish it to be true tifl. he knows ft to .be so; and 
then he will not need to wish it •, for nothing'that is false can 
deserve our good wishes, nor aj^esirc that it should have the 
place and force of truth, and yet nothing is more frequent 
than this. Men are fond of certain tenets upon no other evi¬ 
dence but respect and custom, and think they must maintain 
them or all is gone, though they have never examined the 
ground they stand on, nor have ever made them out to 
themselves or can make them out to others. We should coni 
tend earnestly fo^ the truth, but we should first be sure that 
it is truth, or else wo fight agamst God, who is the God of 
truth, and do the work of the devil, who is the father and 
ju'opagator of lies, and ojir ^scal, though ever so warm, will 
not excuse us, for this is plainly prejudice. 

12. ExamxM. —SecoV.dly, he must do that*which he will 
find himself very averse to, as judging the thing unnecessary, 
or himself incapable of doing it. He must try whether his 
jirinciples be certainly true or no^t, and how far he may safely 
I'cly upon them. This, whether fewer* have the heart or the 
skill to do, I shall not detennine, hut*this I am sine is that 
which every one ought to do who professes to love tiiith, and 

* It may Ue regal ded as one proof of the gre.it nfcncss of picjudices 
m society, that arguers are in ill repute Voltaire acctirdnlgly i cmarks 
that the man who should hope to m.ike hisi way iti*the»w(>ild by the 
weapons of logic, would be as mad as Don thmtotte, but in his work on 
Kdacation, Locke endeavours to show how .arguments may bo mamtameii 
HI conyeisatiou wuthout offence, (p 222 ct sen ) 

E 2 
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would not impose upon himself, is a surer way to be 

made a fool of than by being expdaed to the sophistry of 
others. ■ The disposition to put any cheat upon ourselves 
works constantly, aud we "arp pleased with it, but arc impa¬ 
tient of beihg bantered or misled by othera. The inability I 
here speak of, is not any natural defect that makes men inca¬ 
pable of examining their ofvii principles. To such, rules of 
conducting their understandings are useless, and that is the 
case' of very few. The great number is of those whom the ill 
habit of never exerting their thoughts has disabled, the 
powers of their minds are starved by disuse and have lost 
that reach an^ strength which nature fitted them to receive 
from exercise. Those who are in a condition to learn the 
hi-st rules of plain arithmetic, and eould bo brought to cast 
up an ordinary sum, are capable of this, if they had but 
accustomed their minds to' reasoning, but they that have 
wholly neglected the exercise of their understandings in this 
way, will be very far at firat from being able to do it, and as 
unfit lor it as one unpractised in figures to cast up a shop- 
book, and perhaps think it as strange to bo set about it 
And yet it must nevertheless be confessed to be a wrong use 
of our understandings to build our tenets (in things whore wo 
are concerned to hold the truth) upon jninciplcs that may 
lead us into error. We take our principles at hap-hazard upon 
trust, and without ever having examined them, and then 
believe a whole system upon a presumption that they arc true 
aud solid: and what is all this but childish, shameful, sense¬ 
less credulity? 

In these two things^ viz., an equal kidifforency for all truth 
—•! mean the I'eccmng it, the love of it, as truth, but not loving 
it fot any other reason, before we know it to be true—and in the 
examination of our principles, and not receiving any for such, 
nor building on them, till are fully convinced as rational 
creatures of their solidity, truth, and certainty, consists that 
freedom of the imdcrstanding which is necessary to a rational 
creature, and without which it is not truly an understanding. 
It is conceit, fancy, extravagance, anything rather than under¬ 
standing, it' it'must bo imder the constraint of receiving and 
holding opihiofis by the authority of anything but their own, 
not fancied, but perceived evidence. This was rightly called 
imposition, and is of all other the worst and most dangerous 
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soit of it. For we ^poso upon ourselvet., which is the 
btrons^est imposition of all others, and we impose upon our¬ 
selves in that part which ought w^th the greatest care to be 
kept free fioui all imposition. The world is apt to cast grejt 
blame on tho.so who liave i|n indiflerency for opinions, especi¬ 
ally in religion I fear this is the foundation* of great error 
,ind worse consequences. To Hi mdifferent which (3i two 
opinions is true, is the right temper of the mind that pre- 
soivos it from being impo.scd on, and di.sjioses it to examine 
with that indiflerency till it has done Its best to find the truth; 
and this is the only direct and safe way to it. But to be m- 
diffcrciit whether we embrace falsehood or truth is the great 
road to error. T^iose who are not inditf'erent whic^j opinion 
is true are guilty of this; they suppose, without examinipg, 
that what they hold is true, and^then think they ought to be 
zealous for it Those, it is plain by their warmth-and eager¬ 
ness, are not indiflerent for their own opinions, but methinks 
are very imlifl'oreut whether thr»y be true or f.ilsc, since they 
cannot endure to have anji doubts raised or objections made 
against them, and it is visible they never have made any 
themselves, and so never having examined them, know not, 
nor are concerned, as they should be, to know whether they 
be true or false. “ 

Thc.so are the common and most general misearriages whiqfi 
I think men should avoid or rectify in a right conduct of 
their understandings, and should be particularly taken cafe of 
in education The business whereof in respect of knowledge, 
IS not, as I think, to perfect ar learner iji all or any one of tlie 
hcienee.s, but to give hi^ mind that freedom, that disposition, 
and those habits that may enable him to attain any part* of 
knowledge he shall apply himself to, or stand in need of, in the 
tuture course of his life. 

This, and this only, is well priucipling, and not the instil- 

* On the tempei of imnd which Locke hese denominates inddFerence, 
Bishop Patrick quotes fioin Aman, and with approbation, a very 
beautiful passage, which we subjoin in hrs version “ Let us begin 
everything without too much desire or aversation Let us not inclme 
to tins or the other way; but beli.ave ourselves like *.a traveller, who 
when ho comes to two ways, asks him whoili he meifts flext, which of 
thos^he shall take to such a place, having no inclination to the right 
bails or to the loft, but desiring only to know the true and direct way 
that will carry him to hia journey’s end ” (Advice to a Friend, p. 176.) 
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ling a reverence and veneration for oj.rtain dogmas under the 
specious title of prmciples, which are often so remote from 
that truth and evidence w^ich belongs to principles that they 
qught to be rejected as false (and erroneous, and often cause 
men so educated when they come abroad into the world anu 
find they canriot maintain the principles so taken up and 
rested m, to cast off all pmciples, and turn peifect sceptics, 
regal dloss of knowledge and Virtue. 

There arc several weaknesses and defects in the understand¬ 
ing, either from the natural temper of the mind, or ill habits 
taken up, winch hinder it in its progress to knowdedge. Of 
these there are as many, possibly, to be found, if the mind 
were thoroughly studied, as there are diseases of the body, 
each whereof clogs and disables th6 undefskanding to some 
degree, and therefore deserves to be looked after and cured. 
I shall sot down*' some few to excite men, especially those who 
make knowledge their businc.ss, to look into themselves, and 
observe whether they do nok.mdiilge some weaknesses, allow 
some miscarriages _ in the management of their intellectual 
faculty which is prejudicial to them m the search of truth. 

13. Olservations .—Particular mattci’s of fact are the un¬ 
doubted foundations on which om' civil and natural knowledge 
is limit: the benefit the understanding makes of them is to 
draw from them conclusions which may be as standing rules 
of knowledge, and consequently of practice. The mind often 
mak^s not that benefit it should of the information it receives 
from the accounts of civil or natural historians, by being too 
forward or too slow in making observations on the particular ■ 
facts recorded in them. 

Thoic arc those who are voiy assiduous in reading, and yet 
do not much advance their knowledge by it. They are de¬ 
lighted with the "Stones that are told, and perhaps can tell 
them again, for they make %11 they read nothing but history 
to themselves, but ndl reflecting on it, not making to them¬ 
selves observations frolfi what they read, they are very little 
improved by all that crowd of p,articulars that either pass 
through or lodge themselves in their understandings. They 
die.un on in 'a constant coui-se of reading and cramming 
themselves; but not Agesting anything, it produces nothing 
but a heap of crudities. , 

If their memories retain well, one may say, they have the 
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materials of knowledge, but like those for building they are 
of no advantage if the\6 be no other use made of them but 
to let them lie heaped up together. Opposite to those there 
are others, who lose the improvejnent they should make of 
matters of fact by a quite coiUrary conduct. They are agt 
to draw general conclusioijs and raise axioms from every par¬ 
ticular they meet with * These make as httlS true benefit of 
history as the other; nay, beingbf forward and acjiive spirits, 
receive more harm by it, it being of worse consequencq to 
steer one’s thoughts by a wrong rule than to have none at all, 
error doing to busy men much more? harm than ignorance to 
the slow and sluggish.f Between these, those seem to do best 
who, taking material and useful hints, sometinjes fiom single 
matters of fact, ^rry them in their minds to be judged of by 
what they shall find in fu.story to confirm or reverse their im¬ 
perfect observations, which may be established into rules fit 
to be relied on when they .are justified bj'^ a sufficient and 
wary induction of particulars. Ife that makes no such reflec¬ 
tions on what he reads, only l-*ads fiis mind with a rhapsody 
of tales, fit in winter nights for the entertainment of others; 
and he that will improve every matter of fact into a maxim, 
will abound in contrary observations that can be of no other 
use but to perplex and pudder him if he compares them, or 
else to misguide him if he gives himself up to the authority 
of that which for its novelty or for some other fancy beht 
pleases him. * 

14. Bias —Next to these we may place those who suffer 
their own natural tempers and passions they are possessed 
with to influence their judgments,, especially of men and 
things that may any yay relate to their present circumstances 

Of the two methods hero described, the former is that of yie* Ger- 
tnaiiB, the latter that of the French, and perhaps nearer home one might 
find examples of both. Descartes supplies in phdosophy an instance of 
hasty generaliz.ation, which perhaps ^etrayed him mto most of the errors 
that distmguish his fanciful but mgenious s^tem 

t This seems to be an erroneous opiniop, an imperfect rule being in 
most cases better than no rule at alL Thucydides, a greater master of 
dvil wisdom than Locke himself, delivers by the mouth of Cleon an im¬ 
portant truth, where he says that a state possessing mfenor laws, but 
unswervmgly executed, is preferable to one with •bettftr institutions, 
which have not their due mfluence on practice' fiijdi yviaao/itOa on 
^poai v6potc aKivriTOis xpuncvti ttoXij Kpeiairoiv iariv, i) KdK&i Ixouca 

aKvpote ui 37. 
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wJlJ boar no mix- 


and interest. Truth is all simple, allpmc, 

Z eke .M //. .»,/ -e^esji/e * 

,,Zl.reentere.ll«,Js.,ehoMtk unic,ep„Mg &; id* 
xisoand oKcellencyhe m epuiomnng itself to it lo think 
of everything just .is it is in htsclf, IS the proper husmess of 
tfe undorstaiiding, though it bo n^it that which men always 
employ it to. Tins all men at first hearing allow is the right 
use evvry mo should make^of his understanding. Nobody 
will be at such an open deliailce with common .sense, as to 
profess that we should not endeavour to know and think of 
thmgii; as they ai^ in tlfemsclves, and yet there is nothing 
more frequent than to do the contrary, and men are apt to 
excuse themselves, and think they have reason to do so, if 
they havejmt a pretence that it is for God, or a good c.ause, 
that IS, in ('fleet, for tlicnisolvcs, their own persuasion or party, 
lor those iii tlieir turns the seycral sects of men, especially in 
matters of ixiligiiiii, entitle God and a good cau.se. But God 
lequiros not men to wrong or misuse their facult.ica for him, 
nor to lie to others or themsidves for his sake,' wliich they 
puiposely do who will not aulTer their undei-standmgs to liave 
light conceptions of the things proposed to them, and de¬ 
signedly restrain themselves from having just thoughts of 
cverytliing, as far as they are concerned to impure. And as 
for a good cause, that needs not such ill heljis, if it be good, 
truth will sujiport it, and it has no need of fallacy or f.dsi'hood. 

1.5 Arguineiiis —Very much of km to this is the hunting 
after arguments to make good one side ol a (juestion, and 
wholly to neglect and refuse those which favoni the other side 
''What IS this but wilfujly to misguide the iiudei.staiiding'! 
and IS so fai from giving truth its duo,value, that it wholly 
debases it: cspoTiso opinions that best comport wuth their 
power,‘jirolit, or credit, and then seek arguments to support 
them? Tnith lighttd ujioii this way, is of no more avail to us 

* Tlie souri'o of tins rcmaftc is to^o found in .Toll, ivlio, as quoted hy 
t.ord Itieon (foi the coininoii <.-eision runs diffeiently), imiuircs “ Will 
>ou he for God as one ui.ui doth tor another to ffratity him (” His lord- 
ship's rcHectioiis on tlie same suhjeco .aie worthy of consider.ation “ Cer 
tjiii it Is tliat God woiks nothing in natuie according to oidiiiaiy course, 
hut hy second Aiisi^, and it they would have it otherwise behoved, it is 
.a iiK'ro imposture, uitder colour of piety to God, and nothing else but to 
oiler unto the Author of truth the unclean sacntice of a he. ” (Mag. In- 
shaur i. 1 ) 
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Jlhnn eiroi-, for what 1st so taken up by us may he IMse as 
^nv// ns fiuej and Jio fas not done Jns duty who fas thus 
'.tumbled upon truth hi Ills way to prefcimeut. 

There is another but more jfnitoccnt way of collecting 
rgunieiits very familiar among bookish men, which is to* 
urnibh themselves with the arguments they qjeet with pro 
ml con in the (jncstions they study. This hcijis thenl not 
j judge riglit nor argue strongly, hut only to talk Copiously 
n cither side without being steady and settled in their own 
idgnionts for such arguments gathered from other men’s 
loughts, floating only m the memory, are there ready inefeed 
1 supply copiou.s talk with some ajipearancc of reason, but 
le far from helping us to judge right Sucli variety of 
rguments only distraet jthc understanding that relies on 
liem, unless it has gone father than such a superficial way 
f examining, this is to quit tmtli for ajip^arance, only to 
irve our vanity 'f'he sure and only way to get true know- 
idgo, IS to form in our minds ele.ir settled notions of 
limgs, with names annexed to tlihse determined ideas. These 
are to consider with their several relations and habitudes, 
nd not amuse oursidves with floating names anil words of 
adetermmed signifieation Avhich we can use in several senses 
0 serve a turn. It is in the perception of the habitudes and 
es[)ecte our ideas have one to another that real knowledge. 
onsists, and when a man once jierccives how far they agrci* 

■r disagree one with another, he will bo able to judge of what 
■thci people say, and wdl not need to .be led by the ai^i- 
iients of others, which arc many of them nothing but 
ilausible sophistry This wiirtcach him to state the question 
i.ght, and SCO whereon tt turns, and thus ho -ttall stand upon 
us own legs, and know by his own understanding. Whcre’as 
>y collecting and learning arguments by heart, he will be but 
t retailer to others, and when any one questions the foun- 
lations they are built upon, ho i\iill bo«at a nonplus, and be 
am to give up his implicit knowledgOj 
* The practice hoic described w.as m a certain degree that of the ancient 
lophiats, whose dexteuty was rivalled by Iludibras, of whom it is said, that 
“On either side he could dispute, 

Confute, change liands, and still confute ’* 
fhe most lively picture of this kind of tnllirg,'occurs iJl thb Euthydemos 
if where several of the class are introduced disputing de ommbm 
I'ctiw 111 a stiain of comic extravagance worthy of Sliakspe.are 
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16. Haste .—Labour for labour-ju'ie is against nature.* 
The understanding, as well as all the other faculties, chooses 
always the shortest way to its end, would presently obtain 
the knowledge it is about, lind then set upon some new inquiry. 
‘But this, whether laziness or haste, often misleads it and 
makes it content itself with im'proper ways of search, and 
such, as will not serve the turn : sometimes it rests upon 
testimony when testimony of vight has nothing to do, because 
it is easier to believe than to bo scientifically instructed : 
sometimes it contents Jtself with one argument, and rests 
.satisfied with that as it were a demonstration, whereas the 
thing under proof is not capable of demonstration, and 
therefore must bo submitted to the trial of probabibties, and 
all the 'material arguments pro and con ''bo examined and 
brought to a balance. In some cases the mind is determined 
by probable topics in inquiries where demonstration may be 
had All these, and several others, which lazmess, impatience, 
custom, and want of use and attention lead men into, are 
misapplications of the understanding in the search of truth. 
In every question, the nature and manner of the proof it is 
capable of should be considered, to make our inquiry such as 
it should bo. This would save a groat deal of frequently 
misemployed pains, .and lead us sooner to that discoveiy and 
'jiossession of truth we are capable of The multiplying 
v.aricty of arguments, especully frivolous ones, such as are 
all that are merely verbal, is not only lost labour, but cumbers 
the ‘hiemory to no purpose, and serves only to hinder it from 
seizing and holding of the trutlj in all those cases which are 
capable of demonstra*tion. In such a way of proof, the 
trqth and certainty is seen, and the nlind fully possesses itself 
of it,* when in the other way of assent it only hovers about it, 
IS amused with uncertainties. In this supeiicial way, indeed, 
the mind is capable of more variety of plausible talk, but is 
not enlarged, as it should b^ in its knowledge. It is to this 


* This u the maxim of an indolent man, and examined by the strict 
rules of philosophy will turn out to be a mere falhacy, for m many things 
wo m.ay with- an .ancient writer repeat “Labor ipsa voluptas ” In fact 
employment fer eiuploymeBt’s sake is so far from being against nature, 
that it 18 a thmg we may every day witness, though I will not deny that 
there are seasons in which happiness appears to consist in the dolct-'/ar 
niente. 
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same haste and impatu^ce of the mind also, that a riot due 
tracing of the arguments to their true foundation is owing ] 
men see a little, presume a great deal, and so jump to the 
conclusion. This is a short way to fe.ncy and conceit, and 
(if firmly embraced) to opinionatry, but is certainly th-i 
farthest way about to knoMedge. For he t};at will know, 
must by the connexion of the prpofs see the truth and the 
ground it stands on; and therefore if he has*for *hastc 
skipt over what he should have examined, he must begin 
and go over all again, or else he w^l never come to know¬ 
ledge. 

17. Demltory .—Another fault of as ill consequence as 
this, which proceeds also from laziness, with h mixture of 
vanity, is the slipping* from one sort of knowledge to 
another.* Some men’s tempers are quickly weary of one 
thing. Constancy and aasiduitj^ is what tl^py cannot bear: 
the same study long continued in is as intolerable to them, 
as the appearing long in the same ck thes or fashion is to a 
court-lady. 

18 Smattering —Others, that they may seem universally 

* On this subject very excellent observations are found scattered here 
and there through Lord Bacon’s writings In one of his opuscula, 
entitled “Helps for the Intellectual Powers,” occurs the r.aw matenal, 
afterwards polished and converted into a brilliant aphorism m the 
“Adv.ancoinent of Learning” In tho former place he says “Ex*r- 
ciscs are to be framed to the life, that is to say, to work ability m th.at 
kind whereof a man in tlio course of action shall have most use llie 
indirect and obhque exercises, which do per partes and per conscque%tiam, 
enable their faculties, which perh*ps direct exercise at first would but 
distort, and these have chiefly place whcib the faculty is weak, not 
per se, but per accidens, ^s if want of memory gre^ through lightness 
of wit and want of fixed attention then the mathematics or the* law 
helpeth, because they are things, wherein if the mind once ibam, it 
cannot recover ” (Works, vol v p 329 et seq ), In the other passage 
to which I have referred, his ideas acquire the following shape ‘ ‘ There 
IS no defect in the faculties intellectual, bgt seeraeth to have a proper 
cure contained in the same studies as for example, if a child be bird- 
witted, that 18 , hath not tha faculty of attohtion, the mathematics giveth 
a remedy thereunto, for in them, if the wit be caught away but a 
moment, one is to begin anew. And as sciences have a propnety 
towards faculties for cure and help, so faculties pr powers have a 
sympathy towards sciences for excellency or spjedy profiting, and 
therefore it is an inquiry of great wisdom, what kinds of wits and natures 
are most apt and proper for what sciences.” (Advancement of Learning, 
p. 257.) 
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knowiilg, get a little smattering in.,rfverytliing. Both these 
may fill their heads with superficial notions of things, but 
are very much out of the way of attaining truth or know¬ 
ledge. *• f 

, 19 (I'ldnersalUii —I do not here speak against the taking 
a taste of every sort of knowledge'^ it is certainly veiy useful 
and necessary to form the ijund, but then it must bo done 
in a ifift'erfcnt way and to a djffercnt end Not for talk and 
vanity to fill thi* head with shieds of all kinds, that he who 
is possessed of such a fiippcry may be able to match the 
disccTurses of all he shalf meet witli, as if nothing could come 
amiss to him, and bis head was so well stored a magazine 
that nothing tiould be propo.sod which he was not master of, 
and w.is OiO.idily furnished to eiitei-taAii any'bne oii.'^ This is 
an excellency indeed, and a great one too, to have a real and 
true knowledge pi all or mosi! of the objei-ts of contemjilation. 
But it IS tvli.ib the mind of one and the same man can 
hardly attain unto, and the instances aic so few of those who 
have Ill any measure approaciled towards it, that I know not 
whi'ther they aic to be pioiioscd as examples in the ordinary 
conduct of the understanding Boi a man to understand 
fully the business of his jiai-ticuhir calling in the common¬ 
wealth, and of leligion, winch is his calling as he is a man 
in the world, is usually enough to take nj) Ins whole time, 
aipl theie arc few that iiifoim themselves in these, which is 
every man s proper and peculiar business, so to the bottom as 
they ishould do But though this be so, and there are verv 
few men that extend tlnnr thoughts towards universal 
knowledgi', yet I do mil doubt but if the right way were 
taken, and tluv methods of uiquiry Wore ordered as they 
.shoilhl bi', men of little business and great leisure might go 
a great deal further in it than is usually done. To turn to 
the business in hand, the end and use of a little insight 
in tho.se parts of knowledge^ which are not a man’s proper 
business, is to accustom pur minds to all sorts of ideas, and 
the proper ways of examining their habitudes and relations. 

Locke, there c.in be little doubt, here ghnicos at tlie pnictice of the 
sophwU, inorii p.T,ryicuUrly of aorgias, who boasts in Hato, that for 
111 inv ye.iis no (.me ^i.ad proposed to liim a single new question ’A\t)0!j, 
rfii' lb) aiiTU Tavra iirtjyytWofuiv, Kai y(yii> on 
occdcpt jrw ijpwTiiKt Kaivbv oiiStv ttoWCiv iruiv. Topy. (Op III. 
oce also Cic. de Orat. ui. 32. 
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This gives the mind a f^-eedom, and the exercising theninder- 
standing in the several >vays of inquiry and reasoning which 
the most skiltul have made use of, teaches the mind sagacity- 
and wariness, and a suppleness,tc' apply itself more closely 
and dexterously to the bents and turns of the inattcr in alj 
its researches ''' Besides,»this univcisal taste of all the 
sciences with an indifferenoy before the mind is possessed 
with any one in particular, and grown into lovemnd Jidmi- 
ration of what is made its darling, will prevent another etd 
very coniinonly to be observed in those who have ftom the 
beginning been seasoned only by hue part of knowledge. 
Let a man be given up to the contemplation of one sort of 
knowledge, and that will become everything The mind will 
take such a tinctwre froni a familiarity with that object, that 
everything else, how remote soever, will be brought iiiider 
the same view. A metaphysicKin will brinw ploughing and 
gardening immediately to abstract notions,, the history of 

* 

* Some great wntem, observing connexion which subsists between 
.all branches of knowledge, have eontended that there is but one science, 
tluit of nature, and that it behoves the phdosopher to be versed iti the 
whole Tina ojiiiiion was put iorw.iid by Oondill.ic, and appc.ais to h.ave 
been’shared hy Bulfon , but Cicero, though ho well understood the 
relationship of the sciences, and conceived that the perfect orator ought 
to compichcnd every one of them, s.iw no .advantage in this parailoxical 
view oi the subject Sevcr.il cunous lemarks hearing immediately oil 
the question, may be found in th.at very r.aie book, “be Voy.igc-Ik 
Montbar,” which, though I m.iy elsewhere have quoted them, will not 
he out of place hero “II mo repoiidit, ” observes Ildrault de SiSeJfelles, 
“qii’il ne fiillait lire quo les ouvrages piiiicipaux, m.ai3 les liio d.aii3 tons 
les genres et d.i,ns toutes los scierues, p.arccqu’elles sent paicntea, comme 
dit Ciccron, parce quo les vUcs do I’uno pbuvent 8’,ap(*liqiier ll I’.autre, 
quoiqu’on ne eoit pas deshnd h. les (-voicer toutes ^^Viiisi, merae poui 
im jurisconsulte, la connaissaiiee de fart militaire, et de ses prmcipales 
operations, ne seiait pas inutile C'est ce que j’ai fait, no? disait 
1'auteur do riiistoire naturelle, .au fond 1’Abbe doiCoiidillac .a fort bicn 
(lit, h, la tetc de son quatrihme volume du coins d'education, si jo no me 
trompc, qu’il n’y a qu’une scule scarce, laiscience do la mature M 
de Bulfon etait du mfeme .avis, s.ans citer fAlibd do Condillac, qu’il 
n'aime pas, ayant eu jadis des discussions poiemiqucs avee lui, m.ii8 il 
pen.se quo toutes nos divisions et chassifications sont arhitraire, que les 
mathematiques clles-mfimes no sont quo des .arts qui tciidont au m6iiie 
but, celui de s’appliqucr h. la nature, ct do la faire c/mn»ltio, quo cela 
no nous etfraye point au surplus Les livrcs capitaux d.v's (h.ujiie genre 
sont rarcs, et au total ils pourr.aicnt pent Otic so rtduiie h une ciii- 
quantaiiie d’ouvrages qu'il sulBrait dc hicn mediter ’’ (p 511 et seq.) 
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naturtf shall signify nothing to him.? An alchemist, on the 
contrary, shall reduce divmity to Ike maxims of his labo¬ 
ratory: explain morality by sal, sulphur and mercury, and 
allegorise the scripture itsLlf^andthe sacred mysteries thereof, 
^nto the philosopher’s stone. And I heard once a man who 
had a more than ordinary excellency in music seriously 
accommodate Moses’s seven days of the first week to the 
noted of music, as if from tkence had been taken the measure 
and method of the creation. ' It is of no small consequence 
to keep the mind from such a possession, which I think is 
best done by giving it*a fair and equal view of the whole 
intellectual world, wherein it may see the order, rank, and 
beauty of the whole, and give a just allowance to the distinct 
provinces of the several sciences m.the dut order and useful¬ 
ness of each of them. 

If this be that which old men will not think necessary, nor 
be easily brought to, it is fit at least that it should be 
practised in the breedpig of the young. The business of 
education, as I have already observed, i.s not as I think to 
make them perfect in any one of the sciences, but so to open 
and dispose their minds as may best make them capable of 
any when they shall ajiply themselves to it. If men are for 
a long time accustomed only to one sort or method of thoughts. 

In the same spirit the musical philosophers of Greece supposed the 
hflman soul to be nothing but harmony, and in modem times the ardent 
students of astrology, Cardan among others, have attempted to explam 
by tlmir pretended science the historical facts of Scripture (See Buhle, 
Hist, do la Phil Mod ii. 738 ) In like manner a wild enthusiast of 
our own day imagines hunspU able to ^xpLun all the mysteries of nature 
and revelation by means of a little movable ^nangle He sees nothing 
in lifaven or in earth but triangles Both politics and religion swarm 
with fy^res of this kind, and there is no difficulty in any science which 
may not bo at once removed by means of his wondrous instrument 
.Vnothcr gentleman, Mr Wirgman, also in love with tnangles, but in 
close association with cucles, end^vours to fiimihai ise to tlio minds of 
chddren by mc.ans of scnSble figures the loftiest truths of ontology 
The better to recommend his theory, he has translated his whole phi¬ 
losophy of sense into a song, and set it to the tune of the “Highland 
Laddie ” Again, a pnnter turning preacher converted the ideas 
obl.imed by his fonner expcnence into illustrations of the truths he 
lirochumed iif his'new oallmg Ho represented human life under the 
•illcgory of a complete sentence childhood, in this ingenious view of 
tilings, was a comma, youth a semicolon, manhood a colon; and di'-tli 
a full stop. Kven Prauklm, the first philosopher of America, was f.un 
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their minds grow stiff it> and do not readily turn to 
another.* It is therefore to give them this freedom that I 
think they should bo made to look into all sorts of know¬ 
ledge, and exercise their understandings in so wide a variety 
and stock of knowledge. But I do not propo.se it as a 
variety and stock of knowledge, but a variety apd freedom of 
thinking, as an increase of the powers and activity of the 
mind,’not as an enlargement of its possessions. '' ^ 

20. Heading .—This is that which I think great readers 
are apt to be mistaken in. Those who have read of every¬ 
thing are thought to understand ever^liing too, but it is not 
always so. Reading furnishes the mind only with materials 
of knowledge, it is thinking makes what we read ours. 
We are of the ntminating kind, and it is not enough to 
ci'am ourselves with a great load of collections; unless we 
chew them over again they wilJ not give ijs strength and 
nourishment There are indeed in some .writers visible 
instances of dceji thoughts, close and acute reasoning, and 

on a very solemn occasion, to mdulge in this quaint humour Most 
readers, I imagme, are already well acquainted with the following 
epitaph which he wrote for h im self 

The Body 
of 

Benjamin Franklin, 

Pnnter, 

(Like the cover of an old book. 

Its contents torn out, 

And stript of its lettering and gilding,) 

Lies here food for worms , 

Yet the work itself shall nqt be lost, ^ 

I'or it will (as he believed) appear once mme 
In a now 

And more beautiful edition. 

Corrected .and amended 

The Author 

* The evils of a narrow system of education and study are nowhere 
(lerhaps more visible than in the mental habits of artists, and professional 
men generally Accustomed to one class of ideas, and with these 
becoming by use familiar, they often rcnaain almost wholly ignorant of 
other things, and are consequently regarded by philosophers and men 
of enlarged experience as little better, out of their ^ivii pcouli.ar walk, 
than so many children BriUiant exceptions there have been, and 
a' ways will be, but these only serve by contrast to rendei the condition 
of their associates the more remarkable. 
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ideas VeU pursued* The light t^j^e wild give would be 
of great use if their reader would observe and imitate them, 
all the rest at best are but particulars fit to be turned into 
knowledge, but that can1t)e,done only by our own meditation 
. .and examining the reach, force, and coherence of what is 
said, and thep as far as we apprehend and see the connexion 
of ideas so far it is ours;, without that it is hut so^ much 
loose matter floating in ouj brain The memory may be 
stored^ hut the yud^ment is little bettor, and the stock of 
JenoTyJodd^v nof jiiciwisty/ by bojiig' /ibJo bo ivpcat wJjot oticis 
ba^^‘ siml or pnxlnco the arguments we have found in them. 
Such a knowledge as this is bat knowledge by hearsay, and 
the ostentation of it is at best but talking by rote, and very 
often Ujjon weak and wrong pnnsqdcs. ‘For all that is to 
bo tbuud in books is not built upon true foundations, nor 
always rightly ,(l<;dneed fioifi the prmciples it is pretended to 
be built o'n. .Such an examen as is requisite to discover, 
that every readei’s miivl is not forward to make, especially 
ill those who have given themselves up to a party, and only 
hunt for what they can scrape together that may favour and 
support the tenets of it Such men wilfully exclude them¬ 
selves liom truth, and from all true benefit to be received by 
leading. Otheis of more indifleiency often want attention 
iind industiy The mind is backward in itself to be ar the 
paihs to tiace every argument to its original, and to see 
upon what basis it stands and how firmly, but yet it is this 
that gives to much the advantage to one man more than 
another in ii ading. The mind should by severe rules be 
tied down t^tliis, at first, uneasy task, use and exercise will 
give it lacilby So that those whd are accustomed to it 

* The .^l■t of midijig therefore la no gu,arantce that civilization ahall 
continue Tlie intcjkttu.al condition of ni.inkind deiiends upon tlieir 
ti.ste, winch la alway.a fluctuating, so th.at vve need not wonder at 
finding the (lioekb and Rogians sinking to baibanam, with Idiucydides, 
Plato, Deniostlicnca, Cicero and Tacitus on their shelves, or lu their 
hands. Jitnong the TUinni'so, the art of le.admg is almost universal, 
hut a.s the books they lounge over arc trifling and worthless, no habits 
of study .arc engendered, .and civiliz.ation .always remains in its inf.imy 
Iv.vy, it 18 quil:e possible for a nation to retiograde towards the savage 
state with Shaksj^aro ami Milton, and Bacon and Locke constantlj 
Oefore their ey*es Tlie question always is, do we re.id in 8 c.arch ot 
wisdom, or simply to be amused* When the latter is the ca.se, weWrB 
not far from second childhood. 
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readily, as it were with^ one cast of the eye, take a'view i 
the argument, and presently, in most cases, see where 
bottoms. Those who have got this faculty, one may sa, 
have got the true key of boolis, %,nd the clue to lead thei 
through the mizmazo of variety of opinions and authors ’ 
truth and certainty. Thisyoung beginnei-s shpuld be onterc 
m, and showed tlie use of, that they might proht by the. 
reading Those who are strainers to it will be ajTt to thin 
it too great a clog in the way of men’s studies, and they, wi 
suspect they shall mckc but small j^rogivss If in the book 
they read they must stand to examine and unravel tvery 
aigumcnt, dttil follow it stop hy stop up to its onyiiuil 

I answer, this i.s a good objection, and ought to weigh 
with those who.--^ reading is designed for much dialk and 
little knowledge, and I have nothing to say to it. ~ But T 
am hero iiKpining into the conduet of the jfiulerstandnig in 
its progress towards knowlcdg<>, and to those who aim at 
that I may .say, that he who l.iir^ind softly goes .steadilj' 
forward in a coui.se that jioinis light, will soonei be at his 
journey’s end tli.in ho that runs after every one he meets, 
though he gallop all day full speed t 

To winch hit me add, that this w.iy of thinking on and 
jirofitiug by what we road will bo a clog and mb to any one 
only 111 the beginning when custom and exercise hav.e 
ni,idc it famih.ar, it will be desp.itchcd on most ocaisioas 
without resting or interrujition in the coiiise of our reading 
The motions ami views of a mind exercised that way are 
woij'ieifully (juick, and a man used to such sort of reflections 
sees as much at one glimjiso’as would •require a Jung discourse 
to l.iy before another, nnd make out in an eiijj^e and gtadual 
deduction Besides th.it, when the fir.st difhcnlties ari; over, 
the delight and sensible advantage it brings mightily en¬ 
courages and enlivens the mind in rc.iding, which without 
this 13 veiy improperly called study. ■ 

:il Intcruu-duUe I’raiciplrs —As p. liclji to this, 1 think it 
m.ay bo proposed, that for the savuig the long progres.sion of ' 
the thoughts to remote and liist ju'incijde.s in every case, 

* This cool contemjit strikes more forcibly at the root-of the fallacy 
than a thousand argumciila • * 

t I own myself paitiai, like M.aitin Taitlier, to the rlfsopi.vn school of 
wicdom, so that ti.e rc.idcr will perhajis pardon my simplicity if 1 here 
infer to the t.iblo of tlie Uarc and the Toitoisc 
VOL. I. 
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tile nau*d should provide it several ^jtagesj that is to say, 
intermediate principles which it might have recourse to in 
the examining those positions that come in its way. These, 
though they arc not self-efidpnt principles, yet if they have 
been made out from them by a wary and unquestionable 
deduction, may ho depended on«as certain and infallible 
truths^ and serve as unquestionable truths to prove other 
points depifiiding on them by a nearer and shorter vicwthan 
icmuto and general maxims. !l’hcse may serve as landmarks 
to show what lies in tlio direct way of truth, or is quite 
bosidfe it And thus mathematici.ins do, who do not in 
every new problem run it back to the first axioms, through 
all the whole tram of interniediato propositions. Ceidain 
thooiem.S'-that they have si'ttled ti) thoiTKclvcs ujion sure 
demonstration, .serve to resolve to them multitudes of pro- 
jio.sitions which (^ejiend on them, and aic a.s firmly made out 
iroiii thence as .if the mind went alresh over every link of 
t.lic whole chain that ties, them to first self-evident principles 
Only in other sciences gre.atr care is to be taken that they 
(stablish those intermediate prmcijih's with as much caution, 
i'\actue.->s, and iiidiffereucy as mathematicians use in the 
settling any of their groat theorems When this is not done, 
but men take up the principles in this or that scienoe upon 
('lodit, inclination, interest, >fee, in haste, without due cxami- 
n.'tion and most unquestionable proof, they lay a trap foi 
themselves, and, .as much as in them lies, captivate then 
understandings to mistake falsehood and on or. 

'22. Partiality —As there is .i partiahty to opinions, which, 
as we have .-jlready observed, is' apt to mislead the uiidei- 
standing, so I'n-re is often a partiality to studies which is 
prejiidicial also to knowledge and improvement. Those 
sciences which men arc p.irticiilai ly versed in they are apt to 
value and extol, as if that part of knowledge which every 
one ha-s acquainted hisnself *vith were that alone which was 
worth the having, and_^ all the rest were idle and empty 
.imu.sements, comparatively of no use or importance. This 13 
the cfleot of ignorance and not knowledge, the being vainly 
puifed up \vuth,a flatulency arising from a weak and narrow 
> omprehen.sion. « It is not amiss that every one should relish 
the science that he has made his peculiar study, a view of its 
bc.uitics and a sense of its tisefulnoss carry a man on with 
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the more delight and warmth in the piu'suit and impi-ovc- 
ment of it But the contempt of all other knowledge, as if 
it were nothing in comparison of la#v or physic, of astionomy 
or chemistry, or jierhaps some ye^ meaner jiart of knowledge 
wherein I have got somg smattering or am' somewhat* 
advanced, is not only the mark of a vam or little mind, hut 
does tljis jirejudico in the conduct of the iniderstanding,^iat 
it coops up within narrow boihids, and hinders it looking 
abroad into other provinces ot the intellectual woild, more 
beautilul possibly, and inoio fiuittul ttian that which it had 
till then laboured in, wherein it might lind, besides new 
knowledge, ways or hints wheieby it might be enabled the 
better to cultivate jts own ^ 

llo Theology .—Tlicie is indeed one science (.is they aro 
now distinguished) incomp.iiably^ above idl the lest, where 
It IS not by corrujition narrowed into a tAide or faction 
for mean or ill ends and seciiLir inbiests, 1 mean theo- 
logy, which, containing the knowU'dgi! of (led and his crea¬ 
tures, oui duty to him and our iellow-eicatures, and 
a view of onr jiresent and tutuie state, is the compie- 
hension of all other knowledge directed to it.s true end, 
i.e, the honour and veiiei.ition ol the Cieator and the 
happiness of mankind Tins is that nobk study which is 
* Fiato, .'IS I^otke Lmiself elsewlicni obseives, bad even in Pa^ati tuiKx^ 
discovered that the happiness ol man uujsists in Knowing (Jod Fropeily 
.speaking indeed his wliolo philosophy is b.iscd on this conviction, and it.s 
object 1-5 to raise and jiurify man so as to lit Iniii foi the attainment of 
UiLi knowledge St Augustine goes one step luitlmr, and conceivc« th« 
love of God to bo the great wellspnflg liuinap felicity love tlicc, 

0 lay God'” he exclaims, “Jhou hast smitten my heart^th thy "woid, 
and I have loved thee Nay, the heavens and the cartJi, and all thin^^s 
contained therein, admonish me on every side that I should love 4hec, 
and they cease not to say the s.‘tme to ail men also, so that they arc in¬ 
excusable if they do not lovo thee ihit wiiat do I*lov(‘, when I love 
thee’ Not the beauty of a body, not the grace and cornelmcss of tunc, 
not the bnghtncBS of light (an<l yet, (> liow fiiofldlyand agiccable is that 
to these eyes'), not the sweet melodics of wcU-composed songs, nor the 
fragrant odours of flowers, or unguents oi costly spices, not iiiitnia, 
not honey, not the embraces of the <leaiest and most lovely person, 
these are not the things that I love, when 1 lovo my (Jod And yet I 
love a certain liglit, and a certain voice, and a ccit im •giatcful odour, 
ancl a certain food, and a kind of embiaccmont when 1 Iftvc iny Go<l, 
the true light, the melody, the food, tlie .s.itisfactmn and ernbracement of 
tny inwaid man When that shines to my houl which no place can con¬ 
tain , when that sounds which no time c.iu snatch away, when that scents 

F 2 
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every man’s duty, and every one that can be called a rational 

ercdturo is capable of The works ot nature and the words 

ofnnvhtion chsphr it to^mnkind in chirncters so hr^e and 
\mible, that tlio'^v \lho arc lAd quite blind muy m tlicm read 
and see the hr.-^t puiioples and most nav.^saiy pai’ts or It, 
ami Ironi thfcnu', us tlioy have tune and industry, may 
l)o*e^abl%d to tro on to the mure abstnis(! paits ol ^it, and 
penetrate into those infinite •depths filled with the treasures 
of wisdi'in and knowledge This is that .wienec which would 
tiuly eiiliiige men’s miMds weio it studied or permitted to be 
studied eveiywlieio with that fiecdom, love ot tiuth, and 
eliaiity which it teaches, and were not made, contrary to its 
natuu'^the occasion of strife, faction, nialignity, and narrow 
impositions d shall say no nioic*liorc o^ this, but that it is 
undoubtedly a wiong use of my iindeistanding to make it the 
lule and uieasitie ot another man’s, a use which it is neither 
ht foi nor capable of ‘ 

24. I'wrtudilii —TliiS pattiality, where it is not jxTmitted 
■111 authority to lemlei all other studies insigiiifieant or 
I'ontemptible, is often indulged so far as to be relied upon 
and made use of in other jiarts of knowledge to which if. 
docs not at all belong, and wheiewith it has no manner of 
aflinity Some men have so used their heads to mathematical 
"figures, that giving a preference to the methods of that 
scienc(>, they mtiodiice lines and diagrams into their study 
of divinity or politic impiirics, as it nothing could be known 

wliicli 110 waul can di'.pci’sc .and scatter .diroad, when I haste th.at wliitli 
eating t.inniA diniinish , jvhen I derive to Ui.it winch no fulness, no s.a- 
Uel\, cm foiJb .iw.iy,—tins IS tli.it wliiih I love, when I love iny (Joil 
.\»d wli.it IS 11** 1 .idu'd the earth, .and it’s.iid, I am not I .asked the 
^iM, mid the'deeps, and .ill living cie.iturcs, nnd tiny answered, We.aie 
not tliv (lod, loeik .ahoio ns, and ineiune' .iftia him, loi hole In- is not 
I .iskod the .nr, and .all its nih.ahit.ints, ye.i, the lic.iveiis, the .snn, moon 
.end st.irs, .ind they confessed, .uo not him whom thy soul secketh 
And I spake to .ill thiiig'fwhatsocvei th.at stand round about theg.itcs of 
mv HimIi, b, lying. \e tell i»e Unit yc am not my dod, but tell me some 
tiling ol him And they all enod out with a loud voice, ‘ 11c m.ule us '' " 

'I In ti.insl.ition heae used is liishop P.itiiil.b, in Ills Advice to a liieiid, 
p .i.'i et au[ 'J'he oiigin.d oceuis in the t'onfessiona 

‘ The re.idcr*wiU peih.ips remark th.it wh.it is here aaid of theology is 
a jhgression fividently inserted aftei the com]iletion of the lest of the 
hook, for “this p.srtiahty.” evidently, in the order of the authoi’s on- 
gm.d thoughts, followed immeiliatcly .aftoi “its own,’’the words w fa 
..Inch section 'I'l concludes. 
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without them; and others accustomed to retired speeulations 
ruu natural philosojihy into metaphysical notions and the 
abstract geucrahtics of logic, ami how often mar one meet 
with ivhgion and inorahty tuJted of in the ternii, ot the 
laboratory, and thoii.i^ht to,be improved by the methods and 
notions of cliemistiyl* But lie that will talte caie of the 
oondimt of his understanding, to dnect it right to^he kfmw- 
ledge of things, must <i,void tlrise undue mixtures, andjnot 
by a fondness for what he has found useful and necessary iii 
one, tr.insfer it to another science, vheic it serves only to 
perplex and confound the understanding it is a cei'tain 
truth that “res nohmt male admiiiistrari,” it is no less 
certain “ res nohipt male intolligi.” Things thoinsulves arc 
to be considered as they ai’o in themselves, and then they wull 
show us 111 wdiat way they are, to be imdei stood For to 
have right eoiKcptioii, aboiit them w-e must bring.our under- 
standiiiirs to the iiillexible n.ituie and iinaltciablo relations of 

o 

things, and not eudeavoiji to Uiiiig things to any precon¬ 
ceived notions of our own 

There is anothei partiality veiy commonly observable m 
men of study no less prejudicial or iidiciilous than the 
former, and that is a fantastical and wild attributing all 
knowdedge to the ancients alone, or to the modems This 
raving upon antniuity in matter of poetry, Horace ha.', 
wittily described and exposed m one of his satires t The 

* It Will lie ubfaerved, both hero and tlsewliere, tli.it Locke is e’tceeth 
ingly liable to rejjcat hiiuaolf Of this ihfect he w.is 'very sensible, as 
appears from liH conospondeiice with hli Mulyneux icspc^tmg the Essay 
on the TTuinan Understai^liug (Woiks, fol i vol ii^ p 503 ) See 
ante, ^10 , 

The witty passage of the Roman satinst, to winch Locke liere.refers, 
oceuis m Epist I i 34 ct seq It is soniewli.it too long to be inserted 
entile, but I subjoin a few vciscs fioni Ciecch’s* lough but vigorous 
tianslation — 

If length of time wall b^tttT vAse like wine, 

Give it a brisker taste, and in^ike it line, 

Como tell me then, I would be gladly showed, 

IIow many yeara will niidtc a ]joem gogd 
One poet wnt an hundrc<l years ago. 

What, IS he old, and tin lefor,. tamed, of no^ 

Or 13 he new, and therefiire hold appcaAi^ • 

Let’s fix upon a certiim toim of years 
He’s good that lived an liundicd years ago^ 

Another wants but one, is he bo too'< 
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same sort of madness may be fouml in reference to all the 
other sciences. Some ■will not admit an opinion not aiitho- 
iised by men of old, 'who jverc then all giants in knowledge 
Noilun^ is to he put into fcUfe treasury of tnith or knowledge 
^r/i/eA Ais f/jG sismj? o/’ CrJVtvG or JuwG i/po/: zii/r/ 
sinco their days inJI scarce allow that men hare been able to 
set^TVliiii^ or write. Others, with a like extravagancy, 
oontcnin all tliat the .ancieiitB have left ns, and being taken 
with the modem inventions and discoveries, lay by all that 
wei^t before, as it whatever is called old niiist have the decay 
of time upon it, and truth too were liable to mould and 
rottenness. Men f think have been much the same for 
iiatur.il^endowmciits in all times. Fashion, discipline, and 
education h.avc put eminent dilteveftoes in Iho ages of several 
i'oiintvic,s and made one generation much differ from another 
111 arts an.d scumccs: but -fiuth is always the .same, time 
alters it not, hor is it the better or worse for being of 
ancient or modern tradftioit Maijy were eminent in former 
ages of the world tor their discovery and delivery of it, 
but though the knowh'dge they have left us bo worth our 
study, yet they cxlniiistod not all its treasure, they left a 

Or IS lie iiOAV, .uni dninned foi that alone^ 

Well, he’s irood too, and tild tliat wants but one, 

And tlius 111 <u<rne on, and bate one moic, 

And so by one and one waste .dl the stoie 
And so confute him, who osteeiiis by yeai's, 

A poenrs goodness from tlie date it bthai-g, 

Who not adiniics, nor yet approves a line, 

Ihit wliat IS old, and de».th hath made divine ” 

Oil this suhp\ Pmdai diflcied veiy widely fiom the Komans, for he 
pre^orred old wn^*.nn<l new songs 

* Tbe eiroi hue cxjiosed spiings up very naturally from the faulty 
schemes of study which h.ive been .ibove desenbed Tliey who devote 
themselves e\ilusivc^ to the ie.ading of .ancient authoiN necessarily con¬ 
sider them the best The same thing is tnie of the loi ers of modem 
times It is only by imi^iluallj* considering .and comparing both that 
men c.in aiTivc .it nglit conijlusions In the piesent day the admirers of 
•intiipiity are few, and thcie is little d.angei of their increasing, but 
.imong them wo must reckon M Sclicel, the histonan of Ancient Litera¬ 
ture, wlio seems to im.igine that while ongmal genius fell to the lot of 
the IJieeks, the modems h.ave merely received for their portion thespint 
of ciiticism 4Hi^t (le hi Lit Gieeqiic. Int p]i 18 and 22) He 
knew nothing, it is to he presumed, of Hhakspearc, or Milton, or Ben 
•lo.ison, Beaumont and Fletcher, Drydcn oi I'ope, though he should have 
been acquainted with the name of Leibnit/- 
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great deal for the ludifSstry and sagacity of after-ages, and so 
shall we. That was once new to them which any one now 
receives with veneration for it» antiquity, nor was it tlic 
wonsc for appcftring as ii novohjj and that whioli is now 
embraced for j'ts newnesgj mJI to poaterfby be'old, bid not 
thereby be less true or less genuine. * There is no occa^n on 
this Account to oppose the ancients and the moeferns'to one 
another, or to bo squeamish dn cither side. Ho that wiseli' 
conducts his mind in the pursuit of knowledge, will g.ather 
what lights and got what helps he T'an from either of .them, 
from whom they are best to be had, without adoring the 
errors or rejecting the truths which he may find mingled in 
them. • • 

Another partiality may bo observed in some to vulgar, in 
others to heterodox tenets, sqme are apt to ccnclude that 
what is the common opinion cannot but ^e true; so m.iny 
men’s eyes they think cannot but see right; so many mens 
understandings of all so^ts caniAit be deceived, and therefoio 
will not venture to look beyond the received notions of the 
place and age, nor have so jiresumptuous a thought as to be 
wiser than their neighbours They are content to go with 
the crowd, and so go easily, which they think is going light, 
or at least serves them as well Ihit however “ vox popiili 
vox Dei” has prevailed as a maxim, yet I do not romembei 
wherever God delivered his oracles by the multitude, or natuie 
truths by the herd On the other side, some fly all common 
opinions as either false or frivolous The title of many-headed 
bea.st IS a sufiicicnt leasoii tn them to conclude tjiat no tiiuhs • 
of weight or consequence can bo lodged tli^ro t Volga i 
ojunions are suited to vulgar capacities, ana adajited tv the 

• In another work I have remarked that “when Mr. Bentham 
lished las Defence of Usury, almost hfty years ago, he was treated .as .i 
visionary, and his notions wore di-s^nsed Time went on, ,ind in the 
course of thirty or forty yc.irs some lew c.-Sne up with Mr Bciith.im'.s 
position, and found it no longer so absiiid as it had appe<ared through the 
mists of distance Meanwhile the philosopher was stretching away 
before them, inventing and discovering, and still appearing in his new 
positions as ludicrous as m the matter of usury When they overt.iko 
him ag.iin, they may again fand him national” (Aiat of Boc vol i 

p 62 ) ’ • _ 

+ This was the error of Sir Thomas Biowne and Coleridge, the latter 
of whom, as Hazlitt has remarked| had the knack of always preferring 
the unknown to the known 
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end of thobe that goverii.* He that will know the truth of 
thnig.s must leave the common and beaten track, which none 
but weak and servile miml# are satished to tiudge along con¬ 
tinually in. Such mco pakftes relish nothing but strange 
ilotions quite out of the way . whi^tever is commonly received 
has the maik (If the beast on it, and they think it a lessening 
to ^!Nii t< 4 heaikun to it or receive it their imiid runs onlv 
alter paradoxes, these they sfeek, those they embrace, these 
<jiily* they vent, and so as they think distinguibh themselves 
from, the vulgar. IJut eommon or uncommon are not the 
maiKs to di.stuiguush truth or falsehood, ami therefore sliould 
not bo any bias to us in our inquiries. \Vc should not judge 
of thingjj^by men’s ojunion.s, but of opinion^ by things The 
multitude leasoii but ill, and theiefore may be well suspected, 
and cannot be lelied on, nor should be followed as a sure guide, 
but philosoplieis'who have quitted tlie orthodoxy of the com¬ 
munity and the ]x)pidar doctrines of their countries have 
fallen into as extrav.iganPanJ as ubt^ird opinions as ever com¬ 
mon leception couuteuauccd It would be madnc.?s to refuse 
to breathe the common air or quench onoV, thiist with water 
because tlic’rabble use them to these purposes, aud if there 
are coiiveinoiicies of life which common use reaches not, it is 
not reason to lejt'ct them because they are not grown into 
the ordinaiy fashion of the country, aud every villager doth 
m?f know them f 

Truth, whether in or out of fiishion, is the measure of 
knowledge and the busmess of the understanding; whatsoever 
IS besides thak however authorised"by consent or recommended 
by rarity, is filing but ignorance or something worse. 

Another .soiC'ot paiti.dity there is whereby men imjiosc 
upon themselves, and by it make their reading little useful to 

t 

‘ An observation worthy of MaclnavcUi. It ha.s .always been the 
policy of ruleis to eiigemleP and iteipetu.ato among their subjecta con¬ 
tempt . 111(1 b.atied of iieighbi^unng iiati(m.a, and these preuidices mav 
sometimes piovo useful, .as the vulgar notion that one Englishman can .it 
.my time heat two Ircnchmen, has often, .os Chestei eld roniarka, led to 
the .ichicvement The Eieiith on the other hand nourish piciudicts of 
the s,ime kind, aiuka little schoolboy Munchau.seii once remarked that a 
Trench giant of kis Icquaintanco had broken an Englishman in two like 
a raw carrot ® 

t Cicero somewhere observes that there is no opinion so foolish but that 
It baa obtained the approbation of some one araon^j the philosopherB. 
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theiiistjlvos, I mean tlic nftikiii" nso of tho opinions of writei.s 
and layiu<^ strc'-s upon tlii'ir authorities wherever they find 
them to favour thoir own opinion'^ • 

There is nothing almost has done more harm to men dedi¬ 
cated to letters than giving the name of study ’to reading, 
•aid iii.iking a man ol great K'ading to bo thfe same with a 
man of great knowledge, or at lo.ist to be a title of ho<Kur 
All that can be recorded in wrAmg are only facts or reas^in- 
mgs. Facts are of three sorts. 1 Mciely of natural agduts 
observable in tho ordinary operatioas of bodies one upon 
another, whether in the visible course of,things left to them¬ 
selves, or in experiments made liy them, applying agents and 
patients to one another after a jiecnliar and artificial ipanner 
'2. Of voluntaiy agents, more especially the actions of men in 
society, which makes civil and ino^vil history. 3. Of opinions. 

In these three consists, as it seems to me, tfiat which com¬ 
monly has tho name of le.irning, to which peAaps some may 
add a distinct head of ciil^cal wi’f.iUj^s, which indeed at bot¬ 
tom 1 . nothing but matter of lact, and resolves itself into 
this, tliat such a man or set of men used such a word or phrase 
in such a scu.se, i. e, that they made such sounds tlffi marks of 
such ideas ^ 

Under reasonings I comprehend all tho discoveries of gene¬ 
ral truths made by human reason, whether found by intuition,’ 
demonstration, oi piobitblo deductions. And this is that 
which IS, it not alone, knowh'dge (because the truth or jno- 
bability ot particul.ir propositions may bo known too), yet is, 
as may be .sujiposed, most pioperly the business of those who 
jirotond to improve theif undeistandings and ma)#e tliemselves 
knowing by reading 

Books and reading are looked upon to be the great^lelps 
of the understanding .and iiistiiinients of iinowledgc, as it 
must be allowed that they aic, and yet 1 beg leave to ques¬ 
tion whether these do not prove a hindrance to many, and 
keep several booki.sh men irom attaftiiiig to solid and true 
knowledge Tliis 1 think I may be peimitted to say, that 
there is no part wherein the underst.inding needs a more care- 

* Tins IS a very imperfect definition of ci iticisni, apjilytng only to ona 
of the meanest of its bianchcs J!y cntitism we mean the passing of 
just and accurate judgments on woika of art, each of which creates a 
new fact and establishes a new opinion. 
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fill and wary conduct than in the dsc of books, without which 
they will prove rather innocent amusements than profitable 
employments of our tim«, and bring but small additions to 
our knowledge.* 

There is not seldom to be foi^pd, even amongst those who 
aim at knowledge, who with an unwearied iiidu.‘'ti'y employ 
tfiSl’ whole time in books, who scarcely allow thoins(*lves time 
to eat or sleep, but read, amP read, and read on, y(;t make no 
grftat advance.s in real knowledge, though there be no defect 
in their intellectual facfliltie.s to which their little jirogi-ess can 
be imjiuted The mi.stake here i.s, that it 13 usually supposed 
that by reading, the author’s knowledge i.s tran.sfused into the 
reader’ 4 understanding, and .so it is, but i»ot by bare readmg, 
but by reading and imderstanding what he wrote. Wherebv 
1 moan, not barely cornprel^piiding what i.s affiimed or demed 
in each proposition (though that great readers do not always 
think them.selves concerned precisely to do), but to .sec and 

• It requires much wisdom to discovA the tiuc use of reading, but 
precisely the B.amc thmg m.ay be .s.ud of every other ro.id to knowledge, 
commerce mth the world being .as little jiiolitahle to the careless and un¬ 
reflecting aF reading itself The habit of re.idmg ,uid study sometimes 
grows in the most plulosopluc.sl minds into a pas.sion It w.is thus with 
Bayle, who speaking of the effects of .study upon he.dth, and how much 
better it is to be satrslicd with moderate application rathci than injure 
one’s constitution, cxcl.auns, however -“Iloureux, je le dis encore un 
coup, celui qui est .si robustc qu’d pent fludiei qu.itoize ou qumzc heurcs 
chaquejour, s.aiis etre jamais maladc'” (Diet Hist et Cut art Hall, 
rem«Ii) 'Ihc author of the discouise on the lafe of Mr Ancdlon. 
makes sevcr.al long .and judicious comments on his mode of study He 
read, it seein'i^ books of all kinds, rofii.aiices even, old and new, but it 
was Ills opinioi\that he denved benefit from them all; and he often used 
to jepu.at the iwfds attiibuted to Virgil “Aiiriim c\ steieoic Enmi 
colligia” In lertim careless authois things of a singiilai ii.iturc, he 
thought, were sometimes to be met with, which could bo found nowhere 
else But although ho read all kinds of hooks, he bestowed application 
on such only as were important, running through the lighter sort, as the 
B.itin proveib has it, “sfeut cafiis ad Hilum bibcns et fugiena,” but 
penisuig the othei s frequer^ly and with exactitude and care He ga¬ 
thered iiom the hrst rc.ading the general idea of a book, but looked to 
the second for the di-scovery of its be.autics His exact manner of ob¬ 
serving what he re.ad, rendoied nidem, wlmh many gie.at men have 
c.illed “the books," of little or no use to him , for he had, besides. 

.1 very futhful Incinory, .and especially that local incmoiy so valuable to 
literary men He was not always m the habit of reading books from be¬ 
ginning to end, but sometimes chose to seaich to the bottom the subjects 
ot which they treated, m which case he had to consult a number of au- 
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follow the train of his feasonmgs, observe the strength and 
clearness of their connexion, and exaiiunc upon what they 
bottom Without this a man m*y read the discourses of a 
very lational author, written in a language and in propositions 
tliat he very well understands, and yet acquire nOt one jot of 
bis knowledge, which consisting only in the peitieived, ceikun, 
or probable connexion of the ideas made use of in l^js r/a^n- 
lugs, the reader’s knowledge is* no further increased thap he 
))crc('ives that; so much as he sees of this connexion, so 
miicli he knows of the truth or proJiability of that author’s 
opinions 

All that he relics on without this perception he takes upon 
trust, upon the author's credit, without any knowlet^ge of it 
at all. This makes me not at all wonder to see some men so 
•abound in citations and build so much upon authorities, it 
being the sole foundation on which they bottom njost of their 
.iwn tenets, so that m eft'ect thcv have but a'second-haud or 
implicit knowledge, i e, .•^■c in tt'.; x'.ght it such an one from 
whom tiny bon owed it were in the right in that opinion 
which they took fioin him, which indeed is no knowledge at 
all. Writers of this or foiiner ages may be good Witnesses of 
matters of tact which they deliver, which we may do well to 
take upon their authority, but their ciedit can go no finthcr 
than this, it cannot at all affect the truth and falsehood of 
ojnnions which have no other sort of trial but icasoii ami 
proof, which tiny themselves made use ot to make thomsclve.s 
k'liowmg, and so must others too that will partake in their 
knowledge. 1 ndeed it i.s an advantage that the^ have been 
at the pains to find ouf the proofs and lay them^iii that order 

tlionj “11 voyait souvent U mcme chose dans diftcreiis ouvrage^, mai9 
toU lie le ddgoulait pas, au coiitraire, il disait qne c’etait coinrne aut.int 
de nouvelles couches de coulcui's qui lonnaieiit I’lMde qu’il <Lvait cdn^uc 
qui la inettaieiit dans uno eiiti^re peifection ” ]Ic bad a huge t.ible m 
the middle of Ins study, whicli ■was covered with ojit n books 

llie celcbi'ated Fni Paolo studied in tbe same manner, never dis<‘ontinu- 
ing bLS researches until he had m.ule the compaiison of authoiities, of 
pltbces, times, and opinions, and tins ho did to free liiinsidl fiom doubt, 
and from all occasion of again thinking on the s.niie sul)ject Aneillon 
kept a commonplace book, though Cloveau, Salmasuis, N«5nage, and others 
stigmatised the practice as mischievous, and an obstacle Ao real learning 
On thia question I am inclined to side with Aneillon and the multitude, 
though undoubtedly an author may tnist too much to his commonplace 
book (See Bayle, t l art Aneillon, rem C ) 
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that may show the truth or probalflhty of their conclusions, 
and for this wo owe them great acknowledgments for saving 
us the pains in searching «mt those proofs which they have 
collected for us, and vhich possibly after all our pains we 
might not have found nor been |blc to have set them m so 
go^a liglit a*, that which they left them us in Ujion this 
acroiTnt mo are miglitilv beholden to judicious writers.of all 
ages for tliosc di.scovciics aiid^liscourses they have left behind 
theiii for our instiuctKm if we know how to make a right use 
of them, winch is not t# run them over in a hasty perusal, 
anil [loiliiijis lodge their ojmiions or some remarkable passages 
111 our memoiies, but to enter into their icasonings, examine 
their piipois, and then judge of the truth ly falsehood, proba¬ 
bility or improbability of what ^hey advance, not by any 
ojiiuion we have entertaineij of the author, but by the evi- 
dciu.i; lie jirodiif.os and the convietion he affords ns drawn 
liom tilings tlieiiisclves Kiiowng rs seeing, and if it be so, 
it IS madness to p(Tsiiadl'>»rselveSjthat wo do so by another 
mail’s eyes, let linn use ever .so many words to tell us that 
what he asseits is very visible. Till we ourselves see it with 
our own eyes and peremve it by our own understandings, we 
are as miieli in the dark and as void of knowledge as 
lietoie, let us believe any learned author as much as 
we will. 

Euclid and Archimedes are allowed to bo knowing and to 
havo^domonstiatcd wliat they say, and yet whoever shall read 
ovei their writings without perceiving the connexion of their 
proofs, and ^cing what they show, though he may understand 
all their worc^ yet he is not the more knowing ho may be- 
licvti nidecd, but does not know what they S!\y, and so is not 
adv.inced one jot in mathem.itical knowledge by all his reading 
of tlioso approvcdSiiathematiciaus. 

-d HaUe —The e.i^'ernes^ and strong bent of the mind 
after knowledge, if not wanly regulated, is often a hindi-ance 
to it. It still presses inffo further discoveries and now objects, 
.iiid catches at the variety of knowledge, and therefore often 
stay.s not long enough on what is before it to look into it as 
it slioiild, tor Jiii.sto to pursue what is yet out of sight. He 
tli.it rides jiost through a country may be able from the tran¬ 
sient view to tell how in geiieial the parts lie, aud may be 
able to give some loose description of here a mountain and 
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there a plain, here a mo^s and there a nver, woodland in 
one ])art and savannahs in another. Such superficial ideas 
and observations as these he may collect in galloping over it, 
but the more useful observations the sod, plants, anim.al.'., 
and inhabitants, with their several sorts and propel ties, must 
necess.arily escajic him; and it is seldom men^ ever discover 
the iich mines without some digging Nature comiuftBly 
lodged her treasure and jewels in rocky ground • It the 
matter be knotty and the sense lies dcc'j), the mind must stop 
and buckle to it, and stick upon it with l.iboiir and thought 
and close contemplation, and not leave it till it has mastered 
the difficulty and got jiosscssion of truth JJut here care must 
bo taken to avoid the other extreme, a man must not stick at 
every useless niceQr, and oxjiect mystmu's of science *n evoi'y 
trivial (piestion or scruple that lie m.iy i.iise He that will 
stand to jack up and examine eFcry pebble that comes in hi.s 
way, IS a^ unlikely to return enriched and laden with jewels, 
.as the other that travelled full si'ood Tiuths are iic.. the 
better nor the worse lor»their linvioiisnoss or difficulty, but 
then value is to bo measured by their usefulness and tendency. 
Iiisigiiilleant observations should not take up any of our 
minutes, and those that enlarge our view and give light towards 
further and useful discoveries, should not bo neglected, though 
they sto}) our course and spend some of our tunc in a fixed 
attention 

There la another haste th.at does often and will mislead the 
mind if it be lett to itself and its own conduct. The ipider- 
stuindiiig IS naturally forward, not only to learn its knowledge 
bv v.iriety (which makes it skip over one to got speedily to 
• mother part of knowlftdgc), hut also eager to e.'flargc its views 
by rmming too last into general observations and conclusions 
without a due examination of jiartaulai-s enough whereon to 
tound those general axioms This secins to enlarge their 
slock, hut it 18 of fancies, no^" jicaht^es, such theories, built 
upon narrow foundations, stand hut weakly, and if they fall 
not ol themselves, are at least very hardly to ho sujiported 
against the assaults of opposition. And thus men being too 
hasty to erect to themselves general notions ijnd ill-grounded 
theories, find themselves deceived in then stock ol knowledge 
when they come to examine tlieir hastily a-ssumed maxims 
* See ante, note 1, p 27 
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fhemselves or to have them attached hy others ^ene^ 

hdfre, comprehending great store in a htt/e room but J/wj-Jre 
therefore to b.' made with 'thn f^reater care and caution, lest 
if we take ,coiiiitorleifc for true our loss and shame he the 
^eater when qur stock comes to d severe scrutiny ^ One or 
twpjiarticiilar's may suggest hints of inqiiiiy, and they do 
welltb t.flco those hints, but if they turn them into conclu¬ 
sions, and irrikc them presently general rales, they are forward 
indeed, but it is only to impose on themselves by projiositions 
assumed for tiiiths without sufficient warrant. To make such 


ob.servation.s is, as has been alieady remarked, to make the 
head a mag.izino of materials which can hardly bo called 
knowledge, or at least it is but like ti collection of lumber not 
icduccd to use or order, and he that makes everything an 
observation has the same useless plenty and much more false¬ 
hood mixed'With it The extremes on both sides are to bo 


avoided, and he will be ajbjle to give the best account of his 
studies who keeps his understanding iii the right mean 
between them. 


:!(). Ant'icipatwu —Whether it be a love of that wliii h 
hrmgs the hist light and information to their minds, and 
want of vigour and industry to inquire, or else that men 
content themselves with any appearance of knowledge, right 
OC wrong, which when they have once got they will hold fast, 
this IS vi.sihle, that many men give themselves up to the fiist 
.iiiticipations of their minds, and are very tenacious of the 
opimons that first possess them; they are as often fond of 
their first conception as of theif first-born, and will by no 
means recede fvom the judgment they have once made, or any 
coiijilcture or conceit which they have once entertained. This 
1.S a fault in the conduct of the understanding, since this firm¬ 
ness or rather stifFii'ess of the mind is not from an adherence 


to truth, but a submission to prejudice It is an unreasonable 


• Tlie practice on whicli tfia beautiful fiyuie is founded still prevails 
in the East, and must alw.iys prevail in despotic countries, wheio men 
arc often coinjiellcd by necessity to conceal all their riches .ibout their 
jici-sons .111(1 fly for their lives iSomctimes, where the rights of the h.areiii 
.ire reveled, gre.at fnen he,tp their wc.altli m the form of jewels upon the 
feiindLS of their funiily, whoso poi-soiis .aie generally held s-icred in the 
Hist Eoi this reason Warren Hastings' plunder of the Begum was ro- 
g.udcd with peculiar .abhorience in India. 
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homage paid to prepossession, 'w^weby we show a reverence 
not to (what we protend in seek) truth, but what bj hajv 

JiHzarJ wo cJjMico to Iipit on, be Jt wJjdt j't wjJJ. I'Ms jk 
Visibly a preposterous use of oar fafiifties, and is a downright 
prostituting of the mind to resign it thus and put it under 
the power of the first comer ♦ This can never lie allowed or 
ought to bo followed as a right way to knowledge, tilljUac^ 
uiiderstaiidmg (whoso business it is to conform itself ^ what 
it finds in the objects without) can by its own opimonatiy 
change that, and make the unalterable nature of things com¬ 
ply with its own hasty determinations,‘which will never be. 
Whatever we fancy, things keep their course, and the habi¬ 
tudes, correspondences, and relations keep the same to one 
another. 

'17. Resignation —Contrary to these, but by a like danger¬ 
ous oxce.ss on the other side, are thifco who alwajis resign their 
judgment to the last man they heard or read.* , Truth never 
•Sinks into these men’s minds nor gi\ cs any tincture to them, 
hut canielcon-like, they take! the coibui of what is laid before 
tfiem, and as soon lose and resign it to the next that happens 
to come 111 their way; The older wherein ojiinions arc pro¬ 
posed or received by us is no rule of their rectitude, nor 
ought to bo a cause of their preference. First or last in this 
case IS the effect of chance, and not the measure of truth or 
falsehood This every one must confess, and therefore should 
in the pursuit of truth keep his mind free from the inliuenco 
of any such accidents t A man may as reasonably dr.iw cijts 
for his tenets, regulate his persuasion by the cast of a die, as 
take it up for its novelty, or re*tain it because it had his first 
assent and he was nevef of another mind. WSll-wcighed 
reasons are to deteimme the judgment; those the mind shi^ul’d 
be always ready to hearken and submit to, and by their testi¬ 
mony and suffrage entertain or reject any tenet mdifl'erently, 
whether it be a perfect stranger or,an old acquaintance. 

* Of tins failing Pope used to plead gudty, observing, jocularly pcrhapn, 
th.at in theology he always agreed in opmion with tho last author he 
reail. 

t A similar thought occurs somewhere in Plato, who ^observes that m 
all discussions wo should hold our imiids free to be c.irned whithersoever 
we may by the stream of oui reasoning Or Middleton imakcs a remark 
of like import in the pref.ico, if I rightly lememher, of hia Fiee Inquiry. 
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28 Prociice.—Though tjie faculties of the mind are im- 
j)rovcd by exercise, yet they mufit not l>e put to a stress 
beyond their strength. “ Quid valeant humeri, quid ferre 
recusent,”* mu.st bo made ^,he measure of every one’s under¬ 
standing 'who has a (h'siie not only to perform well but to 
keep up the vigour of his faculti.'‘s, and not to balk his undei- 
by "what is too haul for it. The mind by being 
engigeu m a task beyond its strength, like the body strained 
by htting at a weight too he.ivy, has often its force broken, 
•in'd theieby gets an unaptness or an aversion to any vigorous 
attempt evei alter. A smew cracked seldom recovers its 
toimci strength, or at least tdie tenderness of th<‘ sprain re¬ 
mains a good while after, and the memory of it longer, and 
leavesm lasting caution m the man_^not to put the part qun kly 
again to any robust einjiloymcnt So it fares m the mind 
once jaded by an attempt al,',ove its jiuwer ^ it either is disabled 
tor the future^ or else checks at any vigorous undertaking ever 
alter, at least is very hardly brought to exert its force again 
on any subject that rc^ioc'S tbo’^'gbt and meditation The 
understanding should be bionght to the difficult ami knotty 
jiaits of knowledge that try tlie stieiigtli of thought and a full 
bent of the muni by in.sensible degiees, and in such a gradual 
piooeeding notliing is too hard for it t Nor let it be objected 
that such a slow jiiogress will iiecer leacli the extent of some 
sciences It is not to bo miagmed bow far constancy will 
c.ury a nia«i, liowevor, it i.s betfei walking slowly in a rugged 
way than to bicak a leg ami be a injiplc lie that begins 
V ith the calf may carry the ox, but be that will at first go to 
take u]i an ok may so dis,iblo himself as not to be able to lift 
uj) a calf .ifter that. When the mind by insensible degrees 
Ills bioiigbt itself to attention and close thinking, it will bo 
able to eojic with difficulties aud master them without any 

* Which Roscommon thua transl.atcs (.tu Root 394 et seq ) — 
'“And often‘try w) "tt weiglit you can support, 

Ami wli.at vpur sliouWers .no too weak to bear " 

+ In tlu s.ame sjmit IMilton, m liis 'I’ractate on Education, condemn! 
the prepostomus pr.aetiee of “ foicing the empty wits of children to Com 
pose themes, versos, and oiations, which ,ire the acts of ripest judgment, 
iiul tlic lin.al wbrk of .i head Idled hy long re.ulmg and observing, witf 
oltg.tnt m.ixifus'i and copious invention These aie not matteni to b' 
NMung from poor striplings, like blood out of the nose or the plucking o 
cntimely fruit ” 
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prejudice to itself, and then it may go on roundly. Every 
abstruse pioblem, every intricate question, will not baffle, dis¬ 
courage, or bleak it. But though putting the mind unpre¬ 
pared upon an unusual stress that may discourage qr damp it 
for the future ought to be awided, yet this mu^t not run it 
by an over-great shyness of difficulties into a lazy sauntis^rig 
about ordinary and obvious things that demand no 'thought 
or application. This d(*ba.ses and enervates the undcrstan,d- 
ing, makes it weak aiul unfit for labour. This is a sort of 
hovering about the surface of things wilhout any insight iilto 
them or penetration ; and when the mind has been once 
habituated to this lazy reciinibency and satisfaction on the 
obvious surface of tlfings, it.is in danger to r(\st satisficd^here 
and go no deeper, since it cannot do it without pains and dig¬ 
ging. He that has for .some time accustomed himself to take 
up with what ea.sily offei's itself at first view, has teason to 
fear he shall never reconcile himsidf to the f.itiguc of turning 
and tumbling things in his itind to discover their more retired 
and more valuable set rets 

It is not strange that methods of learning which scholars 
have been accustomed to in their beginning and entrance 
upon the sciences should influence them all their lives, and be 
■settled in their minds by an ovciruling levcreiicc; especially 
if they be such as universal use has established Learners 
must at first bo believers, and tlieir master’s rules having been 
once made axioms to them, it is no wonder they should kcfp 
that dignity, and by the authoiity they have once got, mislead 
those who think it sufficient to* excuse them if tliey»go out of 
their way in a well-bcatcrt track 

29. Words —I have copiously enough spoken of the abjise 
of words in another place,* and therefore shall upon this 
loflcction, that the sciences are full of them, wain those that 
would conduct their understandings rigjit not to take any 
term, howsoever authorized by the' language of the schools, 
to stand for anything tdl they have an idea of it. A won 
may bo of frequent use and great credit with .several authors, 
and be by them made use of as if it stood for some, real being; 

• » 

This la fully treated of m the Ea-^ay on the Unman Understanding, 
T>ook 111 cliap 10, 11 The whole book, liowever, has reference to the 
same subject Compare also Bishop Berkeley’s Introduction to the 
l^nnciples of Human knowledge 
VO^. J, 
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but ^et, if he that reads cannot Asmc s.nj’ distinct ides of 
that being, it is certainly to him a mere empty sound without 
a meaning, and be learns nor more by all that is said of it or 
attributed 1 to it than if it were affirmed only of that bare 
empty sound* They who would* advance in knowledge, and 
iwl^ecmve and swell themselves with a little articulated air, 
should lay down this as a fundamental rule, not to take words 
foB things, nor suppose that names in books signify real en¬ 
tities in nature, till thw can frame clear and distinct ideas of 
those entities. It will not perhaps be allowed, if I should 
set down “ substantial forms ” and “ intentional species,” as 
such that may justly be suspected to be ot this kind of in¬ 
significant terms. But this I am .sure, t8 one that can form 
no determined ideas of what they stand for, they signify 
nothing at all,^nd all thatffio thinks he knows about them is 
to him so much knowledge about nothing, and amounts at 
most but to be a learjmd ignorance. It is not without all 
reason supposed that tUere are msfciy such empty terms to be 
found in some learned writers, to which they had recourse to 
etch out their .systems, where their understandings could not 
furnish them with conceptions from things. But yet I believe 
the supposing of some realities m nature answering those 
and the like words, have much perplexed some and quite 
' misled others in the study of nature. That which in any 
(bscourse signifies, “ I know not what,” should be considered 
“ I*know not when.” Where men have any conceptions, they 
can, if they are never so abstruse or abstracted, explain them 
and the tdhns they use for them. For our conceptions being 
npthmg but ideas, which are all mdde up of simple ones, if 
they cannot give us the ideas their words stand for it is plain 
they have none.. To what purpose can it be to hunt alter 
Ins conceptions who has none, or none distinct? he that knew 
not what he himself•mcai^ by a learned term, cannot make 
us know anything by i^is i^c of it, let us beat our heads about 
it never so long. Whether wo are able to comprehend all the 
operations of nature and the manners of them, it matters not 
to inquire, b%it this is certain, that we can comprehend no 
more of thftnf than we can distinctly conceive, and therefore 
to obtrude terms where we have no distinct conceptions, as if 
they did contain, or rather conceal something, is but an arti¬ 
fice of learned vanity to cover a defect in an hypothesis or 
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onr undei'standings. Words are not made to conceal, but to 
declare and show something; wh^e they are by those who 
pretend to instruct otherwise usiSd, they conceal indeed some- 
thing; but that that they conceal is nothing but th6 ignorance,* 
error, or sophistry of the taJker, for there is in •truth nothing 
else under them.* 

30. 'Wandering .—That there •is a constant succession and 
flux of ideas in our ntmds-I have observed in the former part 
of this essay, and every one may take, notice of it in himgelf. 
This, I supjtosc, may desei’ve some part of our care in the con¬ 
duct of our understandings; and I think it may bo of great 
advantage if wo can by use get that power over our jnind.«, 
as to be able to direct thai! train of ideas, that so, since there 
will new ones perpetually come into our thoughts by a con¬ 
stant succcsion, we may bo able b^^ choice so to direct them, 
that none may come in view but .such as are pfertinent to our 
present inquiry, and in such order n may bo most useful to 
the discovery we are upon * or, at least, if some foreign and 
unsought ideas will offer thoirtselvcs, that yet wc might be 
able to reject them and keep them from taking off our minds 
from its jiresent pursuit, and hinder them from running away 
with our thoughts quite fi oin the subject in hand. This is 
not, I suspect, so easy to bo done US'perhaps may be imagined, 
and yet, for aught I know, this may be, if not the chief, yet 
one of the great differences that carry some men in their 
reasoning so far beyond others, where they seem to bo natu¬ 
rally of equal parts. A proper and effectual remedy for this 
wandering of thoughts J would be glad to find. He that 
shall propose such an one would do great service to the stu¬ 
dious and contemplative part of -mankind, and perhaps help 
unthinking men to become thinking. I must acknowledge 
that hitherto I have discovered no other way to keep our 
thoughts close to their business,"^lut the endeavouring a.s 
much as we can, and by frequent attention and application, 
getting the habit of attention and application. Ho that will 
observe children will find that even when they endeavour 
their utmost they cannot keep their minds frqin straggling. 
The way to cure it, I am satisfied, is not angiy chidmg or 

Upon this philosophical obsen-ation was erected the witty contradic¬ 
tion of Goldsmith, coninionly atti ibutcd to Talleyrand, that language w.is 
given to man to conceal hia thoughts. 
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beating, for that presently fills their heads with all the ideas 
that fear, dread, or confusion can oft'er to them. To bring 
back gently their wandering*thoughts, by leading them into 
othe path and going before them in the tram they should piu-- 
sue, without any rebuke, or so mfich as taking notice (where 
it^cafsi bo avoided) of their roving, I sujipose, would sooner 
reconcile and inure them to attention than all these rougher 
methods, which more distract tlieir thought, and hindering 
the ajiplication they would promote, introduce a contrary 
habit * * 

31 Distinction —Distinction and division are (if I mistake 
not the import of the words) very diffeieiit things, the one 
/foing Iho pm-ception of a difl'ercnc# that rfature has placed m 
things, the other, our making a division ivhere there i.s yet 
none, at least,if it may b* jicrmittcd to consider them in 
this sense,'I think I may say of them, that one of them is 
the most necessary and cynducive to true knowledge that can 
be, the other, when t^omuch nAde use of, serves only to 
puszle and confound the understanding To observe every the 
least difference that is in things argues a quick and clear 
sight, and this kcejis the understanding steady and right in 
its way to knowledge. But though it be useful to discern 
every variety that is to be found in nature, yet it is not con- 
* venient to consider every difference that is in things, and 
divide them into distinct classes under every such difference. 
This will run us, if followed, into par-ticidai-s (for every indi¬ 
vidual has .something that differences it from another), and we 
shall be ablp to establish no gcneial truths, or else at least 
shall be ajit to perjilex the mmd aboht them ITie collection 

■* Upon this subject he has spoken at consulerablo length in his Thoughts 
on Education, wher* see, m niy notes, the opinions of Montaigne. Bishop 
Batrick h.xs likewise, in his Advice to a Enend, a plea.sant passage to 
the s.anie puriiose Speaking rf our attempts unreasonably to compel 
ourselves to religious meditation, he says “As a child, you may have 
observed, when he cannot think of his lesson, the moi e Ins teacher chides 
and calls upon him, the more blockishly ho stands, and the further it is 
beat out of his memory so it is very ireipisntly with the natural spinls 
of every one o^us Tliey are so oppressed and stupid at certain seasons 
that if we labofii to set them in motion, it doth but dispose them the 
more to stand stock still But if we let them alone, and for that time 
leave them, they will be like the same child, who in a short time comes 
to himself, and is ,ibte to say his lesson perfectly TTiey would go whither 
we would have them, and perhaps run before us ” (83 et seq ) 
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of several tilings into several illasse.s give.s the mind more 
general and larger views, but wc must take care to unite 
them only in that, and so far as they do agree, for so far they 
may be united under the consiidfration, for entity itselt, 
that comprehends all things, as general aS it is, may afford ii^ 
clear and rational conceptiotis. If we would ■i\eigli and kee|‘ 
ill our minds what it is we are considering, that wouljj b‘ist 
instruct us when we should or should not branch int?"furthci 
distinction.s, which arc not to be taken only from a due con¬ 
templation of things, to winch there is nothing more opposite 
than the art of verbal distinctions maile at jileasure in icained 
and arbitrarily invented terms, to be applied at a venture, 
without comprehending or conveying any distinct notions, 
•and so altogcther’fitted to artificial talk or empty Joise in 
dispute, without any dealing of difficulties or advance in 
knowledge. Whatsoever subject we examine and would get 
knowledge in, we should, 1 think, make as.gencial and as 
large as it will bear, nor can there bo any danger of this, if 
tlie idea of it be settled aiid deteriiiiiifid: for if that be so, we 
shall easily distinguish it from any other idea, though com¬ 
prehended imder the same name. For it is to fence against 
the cntanglemouts of equivocal words, and the great ait of 
sojihistry which hes in them, that distmctions liavc been mul¬ 
tiplied and their use thought so nccessaiy. But had evoiy 
distmct abstract idea a distinct known name, there would be. 
little need of these multiplied scholastic distinctions, though 
theie would be iicveitheless as much need still of the mjnd’s 
observing the differences that arc in things, and discriminat¬ 
ing them thereby one from another. It is not therefore the 
light way to knowledgJ to hunt after and fill the head with 
abundance of artificial and scholastic distinctions, wherewith 
learned men’s writings are ottcii filled: wo sometimes find 
what they treat of so divided and subdivided that the mind 
of the most attentive reader loses the sjght of it, as it is rnori' 
than probable the writer himself did; for in things cnimblcd 
into dust it is in vain to afl’ect or pretend order, or expect 
clearness To avoid confusion by too lew or too many divi¬ 
sions, IS a great skill m thinking as well as writing, which is 
but the copying our thoughts, but what arerthe boundaries 
of the mean between the two ncioiis excesses on both hands, 

I think IS hard to set down m words; clear and distmct ideas 
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ai-e all that I yet know ahlejjto regulate it. But as to verbal 

(listiuctious received and applied to*common terms, i.e., equi- 
vocal words they arc more properly, I think, the business of 
criticisms and dietionario»tljp,n of real knowledge and philo¬ 
sophy, since they for the most part explam the meaning of 
Vords, and give us their several significations. The dexterous 
management ^f terms, and being able to fend and prove with 
tffeih^'ikknow has and does pas.s in the world for a great part 
of learning, but it is learning distinct from knowledge, for 
knowledge consists only in perceiving the habitudes and 
relations of ideas one to another, which is done without words, 
the intervention of a sound helps nothing to it. And hence 
we see that there is least use of distinctions where there is 
most l«iowledge, I mean m mathgmatiesf where men have 
dotei mined ideas without known names to them, and so there 
being no room for equivocatjpns, there is no need of distmc- 
tions. In argufhg, tlie opponent uses as comprehensive and 
equivocal teims as he can, to involve his adversary in the 
doubtfulness of his cxpi^ssions: tl|^s is expected, and there¬ 
fore the answerer on his side makes it his play to distinguish 
as much as he can, and thinks he can never do it too much, 
nor can he indeed in that way wherein victory may be had 
without truth and without knowledge This seems to mo to 
be the art of disputing. Use your words as captiously as you 
can; in your arguing on one side, and apply distinctions as 
much as you can on the other side to every term, to non¬ 
plus ^our opponent, so that in this sort of scholarship, there 
being no bounds set to distmguishing, some men have thought 
all acuteueii 3 to have lam in it, and therefore in all they 
have read or thought on, their great business has been to 
amuse themselves with distinctions, and multiply to them¬ 
selves* divisions, at least, more than the nature of the thing 
required. There ^eems to me, as I said, to be no other rule 
for this but a due and^ right consideration of things as they 
aie in themselves. He thstt has settled in his mind deter¬ 
mined ideas, with name? affixed to them, will be able both to 
discern their differences one from another, which is really 
distinguishing^ and where the penury of words affords not 
terms answeiji^ every distinct idea, will be able to apply 
proper distinguishing terms to the comprehensive and equi- 
* To fend and prove, i e , to wrangle (VitiUtigo Adam Littleton.) 
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vocal names he is forced to malsje use of. This is all the need 
I know of distinguishing terms, and in such verbal distinc¬ 
tions each term of the distinction, joined to that whole 
signihcation it distinginsbes, is fiui a distinct name for a dis¬ 
tinct idea. Where they are so, and men have clear and 
distinct conceptions that answer Jheir verbal distinctions, they 
are right, and arc pertinent as far as they serve to clear any¬ 
thing .in the subject under consideration. And thiS^, that 
which seems to me the prope)? and only measure of distinc¬ 
tions and divisions, v^ch he that will conduct his imderstand- 
ing right must not look for in the acuteness of invention nor 
the authority of writers, but wiU hnd only in the consider¬ 
ation of things themselves, whether he is led into it by his 
own meditations or the information of books. 

An aptness to jumble things together wherein can be 
found any likeness, is a fault i|i the understanding on the 
other side which will not fail to mislead It, and by thus 
lumping of things, hinder the mind from distinct and accurate 
conceptions of them. , . 

32 Similes.—To which let me here add another near of 
km to this, at least m name, and that is letting the mind, 
upon the suggestion of any new notion, run immediately after 
similes to make it the clearer to itself, which, though it may 
be a good way and useful in the explaining our thoughts to 
others, yet it is by no means a right method to settle true 
notions of anything in ourselves, because similes always tail 
in some part, and come short of that exactness which our 
conceptions should have to thmgs if wo would think aright 
This indeed makes men plausible talkers, for tho^e are always 
most acceptable in discourse who have the way to let then- 
thoughts into other men’s minds with the greatest ease and 
facihty; whether those thoughts are well formed and cor¬ 
respond with things matteis not, few*men care to bo 
instructed but at an easy rate. They who in their discourse 
strike the fancy, and take the hearers' conceptions along with 
them as fast as their words flow, aie the applauded talkeis, 
and go for the only men of clear thoughts. Nothing con¬ 
tributes so much to this as similes, whereby men .think they 
themselves understand better, because they, the better 
understood. But it is one thing to think right and another 
thing to know the right way to lay our thoughts before 
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others with advantage and flearness, he they right or 

Well-chosoii siwiJes, metaphors, and allegories, with method 
and Older, do this the best of anything, because being taken 
from objects already kno^fii and familiar to the under- 
standing, they are conceived as fast as spoken, and the 
’correspondence being conc^udedpthc thing they arc brought 
to exjdain and elucidate is thought to be understood too. 
ThiisT la^icy passes for knowledge, and what is prettily-said is 
mistaken for solid. I say hot tins to decry metaphor, or 
with de.sign to take aw,ay that ornafnent of speech, my 
business here is not w^tli rhetoricians and oiators, but with 
philosophers and lovers of truth, to whom T would beg leave 
to give this one i ule whereby to try whether in the appli¬ 
cation »Df their thoughts to anythiyg for l^ie improvement of 
their knowledge, they do in truth comjirehend the matter 
before them ically such as ilj is in itself. The way to discover 
this IS to obseiA^o whether, in the laying it before themselves 
or othei's, they make use only of borrowed representations 
and ideas foreign to ^hc thmg.':^ which are applied to it 
by way of accommodation, as bearing some proportion or 
iniagiuod likeness to the subject under i onsideratioii. Ifigured 
and metaphorical oxprerssioiis do well to illustrate more 
abstiuse and iiiifuiiiliai ideas which the mind is not yet 
thoroughly accii.stomed to, but then they mmst bo made use 
of to illustrate ideas that wc already have, not to paint to us 
*lhose which we yet have not. 8uch borrowed and allusive 
ideas may follow real and solid tiutb, to set it off when 
found, but must by no means bo set in its jilace and taken for 
it. If all our search has yet reached no fuithcr than simile 
and metaphor, we may assiu’c oursdi'cs v'c rather fancy than 
know, and have not yet penetrated into the inside and 
reality of the thing, be it what it will, but content ourselves 
with what our imaginations, not things themselve.s, furnish us 
with. 

33. Assent —In the wliolij conduct of the understanding, 
there is nothing of moife moment than to know when and 
where, and how far to give assent, and possibly there is nothing 
harder. It is very easily said, and nobody (piestions it, that 
giving and withholding our assent and the degrees of it 
should be regulated by the evidence 'vbicli things curry wdth 
them; and yet we see men are not the better for this rule. 
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some £rmly embrace doctrines liipon slight grounds^ some 

upou no grounds, and some contrary to appearance: some 
admit of certainty, and are notjto he moved in what they 
hold, others waver jii cverjt}iin|-, ind there want not those 
that reject all as uncertain.* What then shall a novice, an. 
inquirer, a stranger do in the case ? I answer, use his eyes 
There is a corrcsjiondenco in thing.s, and agreement ayyj di'-i 
agreement in ideas, discernible ^ very dift'crent degrees, nnd 
there are eyes in men to sec them if they please j only their 
eyes may he dimmed or dazzled, and the discerning sight in 
them impaired or lost. Interest and passion dazzle; the 
custom of arguing on any side, even against our persuasions, 
dims the understanding, and makes it by degrees lose the 
faculty of discerning clc.uly betwoon truth and talsehooll, and 
so of adhering to the right side It is nut safe to play with 
error and dress it up to ourselves* or others in the shajie of 
ti-uth. The mind by degrees lo.ses its natural relish of real 
solid truth, IS reconciled insensibly to anything that can be 
dressed up into any feint appearance of it, and if the fancy 
be allowed the place of judgment at livst in sport, it afterwards 
comes by use to usurp it, anil what is recommended by this 
flatterer (that studie.s but to please) is received for good. 
There are so many ways of fallacy, such arts of givmg 
colours, ajipearances, and resemblances by this court-dresser, 
the fancy, that he who is not wary to admit nothing but 
truth itself, very careful not to make his mind subservient to 
anything else, cannot but be caught. He that has a mind to 
believe, has half a.ssentcd aheady, and ho that by often 
arguing against his own sense imposes falsehood on others, is 
not far from behoving liim.sidf This takes away the great 
distance there is betwixt truth and falsehood, it brings yiem 
almost together, and m.ikcs it no great odds in things that 
approach so near which you take, and when things are 
brought to that pass, passion, or mtf»-cst, &c, easily, and 
without being perceived, determine which shall be the 
right 

34. Indiffcrency .—I have said above that wo .should keep 
a perfect indiffcrency for all opinions, not wi.sh.any*of them 
true, or try to make them appear so, but beihg indifferent, 

* Talleyrand eired on thn point, for he is said never to have believed 
anything. The extravagancaes of the ancient Bceptica are well known. 
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receive and embrace them/ accoi'ding as evidence, and that 
alone, gives the attestation of truth. They that do thus, i e , 
keep their minds indifferclit to opinions, to be determined 
only by evidence, will Jil-J-ays find the undei-standing has 
perception enough to distinguish between evidence and no 
evidence, belpvixt plain and doubtful; and if they neither 
givcjjor refuse their assent but by that measure, they will be 
safe in*'the opiuions they h^ve Which being perhaps but 
few, this caution \vill have also this good in it, that it will 
put them upen considering, and teach them the necessity of 
examining more than "they do; without which the mind is 
but a receptacle of inconsistencies, not the storehouse of 
truths. They that do not keep up this indiffereiicy in them¬ 
selves^ for all but truth, not supposed,* but evidenced in 
themselves, put coloured spectacles before their eyes, and look 
on things through false glcases, and then think themselves 
excused iil following the false appearances which they them¬ 
selves put upon them. I do not expect that by this way the 
assent should in every one be ])i iportioned to the grounds 
and clearness wherewith every tinth is capable to be made 
out, or that men should be perfectly kept from error, that is 
more than human nature can by any means be advanced to; 
I aim at no such unattainable privilege: I am only speaking 
of what they should do, who would deal fairly with their own 
minds, and make a right use of their faculties in the pursuit 
of truth, we fail them a great deal more than they fail us. 
It is mismanagement more than want of abilities that men 
have reason to complain of, and which they actually do 
complain of in those that differ from them. He that by 
inditferency for all but truth, suffei^ not his assent to go 
lastep than his evidence, nor beyond it, will learn to examine, 
and examine fairly instead of presuming, and nobody wiU be 
at a loss or in Hanger for want of embracing those truths 
which are necessary in his station and circumstances. In any 
other way but this aU the Wrld are bom to orthodoxy; they 
imbibe at first the allowed opinions of their country and 
party, and so never questioning their tmth, not one of a 
hundred 6vertexamines. They are applauded for presuming 

" The reader will here be reminded of the well-known bon-mot of 
Warburton, who, on bemg asked, What is orthodoxy* replied, It is my 
doxy, while heterodoxy is every other man’s doxy. 
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they are in the right. He that cctosiders, is a foe to orthodoxy, 
because possibly he may fleviate from some of the received 
doctrines there. And thus meA without any industry or 
acquisition of their own, inherit pc&l truths (for it is not the 
same everywhere) and are inured to assent without evidence. 
This influences further than is thought, for what one of a 
hundred of the zealous bigots in all parties ever examined the 
tenets he is so stiff in, or ever thought it his busilfess or 
duty so to do ? It is suspected bf lukewarmness to suppose 
it necessary, and a ^tendency to apostacy to go about it. 
And if a man can bring his mind oace to be positive and 
fierce for positions whose evidence he has never once examined, 
and that m mattere of greatest concernment to him, what 
shall keep him fron* this stiort and easy way of being m the 
nght in cases of less moment ? Thus we are taught to clothe 
our minds as wo do our bodies,^fter the fashion in vogue, 
and it is accounted fantasticalness, or sometBing worse, not 
to do so.* This custom (which who dares oppose?) makes 
the short-sighted bigots aipl the war'.er sceptics, as far as it 
jirevails: and those that break from it are in danger of 
heresy: for taking the whole world, how much of it doth 
truth and orthodoxy possess together? Though it is by the 
last alone (which Im the good luck to be everywhere) that 
error and heresy are judged of: for argument and evidence 
signify nothing m the case, and excuse nowhere, but are sure 
to be borne down in aU societies by the infallible orthodoxy 
* In fact, men think in packs as jackals hunt. On this subject 
I formerly published some observations, one or two of which may 
be here repeated. Havmg noticed the rapid changes in faith and 
practice which during the Jjist centufy have taken place m France, 
I add, “When public opinion is thus fluctuating, individuals have 
some diificiilty in preserving themselves from the charge of sjngu- 
lanty, to which all such persons are obnoxious as maintain dunng 
these sudden changes a sober and ste.idy mind. There are, however, but 
very few in any country entertaining thoughts and opinions that ought 
really to be termed singular For, although th *ro be nothing too absurd 
for men to believe conjomtly with others, they ilread to embrace it alone, 
m silence and solitude. Men have always thought and believed in 
masses, under the standard of mtellectual despots, m the same manner 
as they fight in masses beneath the banners of political despots. 
Throughout the whole earth, you may observe opinionsvand ideas, like 
swarms of bees, clustenng together upon particular spbfcJ, or as if, like 
certain trees and plants they were mdigeuous to the sod.” (Anat of 
Soc. L 64 et seq.) 
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of the place. Whether tljs ho the way to tnith and light 
assent, let the opinions that take place and preserdx' in the 
several habitable jiaits ofjthe eaiih declare I never saw 
any reason yet why triitVi imght not be tnisted on its own 
evidence: I am sure if that be not able to support it there is 
no fence aga,inst error, and thofi truth and falsehood are but 
i>am83.that stand for the same things Evidence therefore is 
that by which alone evciy njan is (and should be) taught to 
regulate his assent, who is then, and then only, in the right 
way when he follows it 

Men deficient in kiiowlcdge are usually in one of these 
three states; cither wholly ignonint, or as doubting of some 
proposition they have either embraced formerly, or arc at 
pre.sci\t mcliiied to, or lastly, they do with assurance hold 
and jirofcss without ever having examined and being convinced 
by well-groiin<|.ed arguineiite. 

The firslt of these are m the best state of the three, by 
having their minds yet m their peifect freedom and indifler- 
ency, the likelier to ]i<rsu(' trutlii,the better, having no bias 
yet cLijijicd on to mislead them 

35 for Ignorance, with an mdifferency for tnith, i.s nearer 
to it than opinion with ungrounded niclmatioii, winch is the 
great source of error, and they are more in danger to go out 
(if the way who are marching under the conduct of a guide 
that it i.s a hundred to one will mislead them, than ho that 
has not yet taken a sti’p, and is likehcr to bo jirevailcd on 
to UKiuiie after the right way. The last of the three sorts 
are m the woist condition of all, fur if a man can be per¬ 
suaded and fully assured of anything for a tnith, without 
having examined, what is there that iie may not embrace for 
trutli i and if ho has given himself up to behove a he, what 
means is there left to recover oni' who can bo assured without 
examining? To the other two, this I crave leave to say, that 
as he that is ignorant is in the best state of the two, so he 
should pursue truth in a method suitable to that state, i. c, 
by inquiring directly into the nature of the thing itself, 
without minding the opinions of others, or troubling himself 
with thefi: questions or disputes about it, but to see what he 
himself can,' Sincerely searching after truth, find out. He 
that proceeds upon other principles in his inquiry into any 
sciences, though he be resolved to examine them and judge of 
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them freely, docs yet at Ifeast pift himself on that side, and 
post himself in a party which le will not quit till he be 
beaten out. by which the mind i f imsousihly engaged to make 
what delcnce it can, and so is unawares biassed. I do not 
say but a man should cmbj“ace some opinion when he has 
examined, else he exanunes to no purpose, but the surest and 
safeot way is to have no opinion at all till he has cxciainctl^ 
and that without any the leasU regard to the opimons’or 
system.s of other meif about it For cxamj)le, were it my 
busmess to understand physic, would not the sale and readier 
way be to consult miture herself, and intoini myselt in the 
history of diseases and their cures, than es])ousing the prin¬ 
ciples of the dogmatists, methodist.s, or clieimsts, to cnjjige in 
all the disputes conceiing either of tho.so systems, and sujijiose 
it to be true, till I have tried what they can say to beat me 
out of it'* Or, supjiosiiig that Ilqipocrate*, or any other 
book, miallibly contains the whole art of phjSic, would not 
the diieit way bo to study, lead, and consider th.it book, 
weigh and coiiijiare the part.s ot it to find the truth, rather 
than espouse the doi-trmes of any jiarty? who, though they 
acknowledge his authority, have alieady intei'picted and wire- 
diawn all his text to then own sense, the tinctuie wheieof 
when I have mihihcd, I am more in danger to niisuudm-stand 
his true meaning, than if I had come to him with a mind un¬ 
prepossessed hy doctois and commeiitatois ot my sect, whose 
icasomngs, interpretation, and hiiignagc which I have been 
used to, will of course make all chime that way, and rflake 
another, and 2 ierhaps the genuine, rneaiimg of the author seem 
harsh, strained, and iinaouth to me For woi ds having natu¬ 
rally none of their own, carry that signilication to the hearer 
that he is used to put U]ion tlicin, whatever lie the sense of 
him that uses them This, I think, is visibly so, and if it be, 
he that begins to have any doubt of any of his tenets, which 
he received witliont examination, ough^ as much an he can, to 
]nit himself wholly into this state of ignorance in icfereiice 
to that cpicstion, and tlirowing wholly by all his former 

Locke so seldom alludes to medicmo or physiciafts, that few not 
acquainted with the hisloiy ot his life would suppose hfr.j'to have studied 
j.-hysie piofcssiorially, and to have been only piovcnted hy the weakiiosi 
of his constitution from cnteiing on the practice ot it See bia i.u« 
prefixed to the Keasonableness of Christianity, p viu—xi 
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notions, and the opinions of others, examine, with a perfect 
indifferency, the question un its source, without any in¬ 
clination to either side of day regard to his or others’ uncx- 
amined opinions. This I own is no easy thing to do; but I 
am not inquiring the easy way to opinion, but the right way 
to truth, which they must follow who will deal fairly with 
Their*b>ra understandings and their own souls.* 

86. Question. —The indifierency that I hero propose will 
also enable them to state the question right which they are in 
doubt about, without ‘which they can never come to a fair 
and clear decision of it. 

37. Perseverance —Another fruit from this indifferency, 
and the considering things lu thcpiselves' abstiact from our 
own opinions and other men’s notions and discourses on them, 
will be, that each man will pursue his thoughts in that method 
which wdl.be rfiost agreeable to the nature of the thing, and 
to his apprehension of what it suggests to hun, in which he 
ouglit to proceed witl^ regularity, and constancy, until he 
come to a well-grounded resolution wherein he may acquiesce. 
If it be objected that this will require every man to be a 
scholar, and ijuit all his other business and betake himsell 
wholly to study, I answer, I propose no more to any one than 
ho has time for. Some men’s state and condition require no 
great extent of knowledge, the necessary provision for life swal- 
' lows the greatest part of their time But one man’s want of 
leisure is no excuse for the o.scitaiicy and ignorance of those 
who’havo time to spare, and every one has enough to get as 
much knowledge as is required and expected of him, and he 
that does not that is in love with ignorance, and is account¬ 
able for it. 

Presumption. — Tho variety of distempers in men’s 
minds IS as great us of those in tlieir bodies, some are epi¬ 
demic, few escape them^, and every one too, if he would look 

* In this pass-ige we have much of tlie earnest eloquence of Pl.ato, 
who, in hi3 m.itchless introduction to the Prot.agor.as, dost nhes in few 
words the imminent danger of admitting error into the mind Socrates 
tliere as elsqwhere in his disciple's writings the principal interlocutor, 
ohserves to Hipjaogratts, desnous of becoming a he.arcr of Protagoras, 
Ttjv •pvx'ir t7)v eavTov napnaxitv Otparevcrrii dj’Cpi, wf 
o -t Si wore o aoftrrn'ic tern, OavitaZoin’ dv i! olrr9a kai rot fi 
rour' ayvotif, ovSi orip 7rapaStSo>i r))j' 4'VX’)'’ oleOa, opr' ft ayadw ovr 
•1 KaKip rrpdyfiaTi. (T. i p l?y PeUt ) -Pd 
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into himself, would find s5me defect of his particular geniua 
There is scarce any one withoulf some idiosyncrasy that he 
suffers by. This man presumes ilpcto his parts, that they will 
not fail him at time of need; and so thinks it superfluous 
labour to make any provision beforehand. His understand¬ 
ing IS to him like Eortunatus’s purse, which* is always to 
furnish him, without ever putting anything into it'Dffore^ 
hand, and so ho sits still satisfied, without endeavouring'to 
store his understandiag with knowledge. It is the sponta¬ 
neous product of the country, and -wiiiat need of labour in 
tillage? Such men may spread their native riches before the 
Ignorant; but they were best not to come to stress and trial 
with the skilful We are j^orn ignorant of everything • The 
superficies of things that surround them make impressions on 
the negligent, but nobody peneti-i^tes into the inside without 
labour, attention, and industry * Stones and timber grow of 
themselves, but yet there is no uniform pile with symmetry 
and convenience to lodge in without tijil and pains. God has 
made the intellectual world harmonious and beautiful with¬ 
out us; but it will never come into our heads all at once, we 
must bring it home piecemeal, and there set it up by our 
own industry, or else we shall have nothing but darkness 
and a chaos within, whatever order and light there be in 
things without us 

39 Despondency .—On the other side, there are others that 
<lepress their own minds, despond at the first difficulty, and 
conclude that the getting an insight in any of the science^, or 
making any progress in knowledge furtlicr than sprves their 
ordinaiy busines.s, is ahttve their capacities. These sit still, 
because they think they have not legs to go, as the others I 
last mentioned do, because they think they have wings tb fly, 
and can soar on high when they please. To these latter one 
may for answer apply the proverb, “ Use legs and have legs.” 
Nobody knows what strength of pirts Ae has till he has tried 
them. And of the understanding one may most truly say, 
that its force is greater generally than it thinks, till it is put 
to it. “ Viresque acquirit eundo.” 

And therefore the proper remedy heie is bqt to set the 
mind to work, and apply the thoughts vigorously to the 

It Ls Xenophon, I believe, who says that the gods sell all good things 
to m.’.n for sweat and toil —En. 
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business; for it bolds in tlie struggles of the mind as in 
those of war, “ dum putant Wo vmcere vioerc.” A persuasion 
that we shall overcome aay |difliculties that we meet with in 
the sciences seldom fails to carry us through them. Nobody 
’knows the strength of his mind,,and the force of steady and 
regular applicHtion, till he has tried. This is ccitain, he that 
^ts dW^upon weak legs, will not only go fiuther, but grow 
stronger too than one who, \tith a vigoi oiis constitution and 
firm limbs, only sits still 

Something of kin to^this men may observe in themselves, 
when the mind flights itself (as it often does) with anything 
reflected on m gross, and tiaiisieiitly viewed confusedly and 
at a distance Things thus offeied to the mind cany the 
show of nothing but difliculty in them, and are thought to be 
wi-ajit up in mi[)enetrable obscuiity But the tiiith is, these 
are nothing but*spcctres tha^ the understanding raises to itself 
to flatter its oiAi laziness. It secs nothing distinctly in things 
remote and in a huddle, and therefore concludes too faintly, 
that there is nothing more clear to be discovered in them 
It IS but to approach nearer, and that mist of our own raising 
that cnvclojicd them will remove, and those that in that 
mist appeared hideous giants not to be grappled with, will be 
found to be of the ordinary and natural size and shape.* 
'Ihings that in a remote and confused view seem very obscure, 
must be approached by gentle and regular steps, and what is 
most visible, easy, and obvious in them hrst considered, 
liecflice them into then distinct jiarts, and then in their due 
order brings all that should be known concerning every one of 
those parts into plain and simple quastioiis, and then what 
was thought obscure, perjilcxed, and too hard for our weak 
parts* will lay itself open to the iindeistanding in a fair view 
and let the minct into that which bcfoie it was awed with, 
and kept at a di.stance from, as wholly mysteiious. I appeal 
to my reader’s experience, whether this has never happened 
to him, especially when, busy on one thing, he has occasion¬ 
ally reflected on another I ask him whether he has never 
thus been, scared with a sudden ojuuion of mighty difficulties, 
wluch yet hayq vanished, when he has serioiLsly and methodi- 
* Omno ignotum pro m.agnifico 
’Tis distance lends enchantment to the view, 

And clothes the mountam witli its azure hue.—E d. 
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cally appliefl himself to <the coasideration of this seeming 
terrible subject, mid there ha“f been no other matter of 
astomshmoiit left, but that ho sensed himself with so dis¬ 
couraging a prosj)ect ot his own i-aising, about a matter which 
in the handling was found tc^have nothing in it more strange 
nor intricate than sevcial other things whiclf he had long 
since, and with ease, mastered. This experience would*teacii* 
us h,ow ’to deal with such bugbeafs another time, which should 
1 ather serve to excite jmr vigour than enervate our industry. 
The suri'st way for a learner in this, ,as in all other cases, is 
not to advance by jumps and large strides; let that which he 
.sets himself to learn next be indeed the next, i. e., as nearly 
coiijoiued with wlia^ lie kiiow.s already as is possible, Jet it 
be distinct, but not remote from it, lot it be new, and what he 
did not know before, that the understanding may advance; 
but let it be as little at once as may bo, that its adyances may 
bo clear and sure. All the ground that it gets this way it 
will hold This distinct gradu.d giowth in knowledge is firm 
and .sure, it carrie.s its owrPlight with^t in every step of its 
progi e.ssion in an easy and orderly train, than which there is 
nothing of more use to the understanding. And though this 
])c"haps may seem a vciy slow and lingering way to know¬ 
ledge, yet I dare confidently affirm, that whoever will try it 
111 himself, or any one ho will teach, shall find the advances 
gieater in this method, than they would in the same space of 
time have been in any other he could have taken The 
greate.st part of true knowledge lie.s in a distinct perceptfon 
of things in themselves distinct And some men give more 
clear light and knowledge by the bare distinct stating of a 
(juofetion, than others by talking of it in gross, whole hours 
together In this, they who so .state a que.stion, do no nlore 
but separate and disentangle the parts of it oi*e from another, 
and lay them, when so disentangled, in their due order. This 
often, without any more ado, resolves tfie doubt, and shows 
the mind where the truth lies. The agreement or disagree¬ 
ment of the ideas in question, when they aie once separated 
and distinctly considered, is, in many cases, presently received, 
and thereby clear and lasting knowledge gainp(|, whereas 
things in gross taken up together, and so lying together in 
confusion, can produce in the mind but a confused, which in 
efiect IS no, knowledge; or at least, when it comes to be 
voi^ I. H 
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examined and made use of, ^11 prwe little better than none. 
I therefore take tlic liberty yto repeat here again what I have 
isaid elsewhere, that m lei*ri|!ng anything, as little should be 
proposed to the mind at once as is possible; and, that being 
understood and fully mastered, tp proceed to the next adjoin¬ 
ing part, ye^ unknown, simple, unperplexed proposition, 
^clon?yhig to the matter in hand, and tending to the dealing 
what IS principally designed.* 

4i0 Analogy .—Analogy is of great use to the mmd in 
many cases, especially iji matural philosophy, and that part of 
it chiefly whicli consists m hapjiy and successful experiments. 
]>ut here we must take care that wo keep ourselves within 
tliiit v^herem the analogy consists Foi^ example. the acid 
oil of vitriol IS found to be good in such a case, therefore the 
spirit of nitre or vinegar may bo used in the like case. If 
tlic good eflect'bf it be owing wholly to the acidity of it, the 
trial may be jiistified; but if there be something else besides 
the acidity in the od of vitriol, which produces the good we 
desire in the case, wo'mistake that for analogy which is not, 
.ind suffer our understanding to be misgiuded by a wrong 
supposition of analogy where there is none. 

41. Association —'Ihough I have, in the second book of my 
Essay coiiccrmng Human Understanding, treated of the 
•association of ideas, yet having done it there historically, as 
giving a view of the understanding in tins as well as its 
several other ways of operating, rather than designing there 
to impure into tho remedies that ought to bo ajijilied to it, 
it will, uncier this latter considoiation, afford other matter of 
thought to those who liave a mind to instruct themselves 
thoroughly in the right way of conducting their understand¬ 
ings'; and that the rather, because this, if I mistake not, is as 
frequent a cause of mistake and error m us as perhaps any¬ 
thing else that can be named; and is a disease of the mind as 
hard to be cured as tiny, it being a vei-y hard thing to con¬ 
vince any one that things are not jjo, and naturally so, as 
they constantly appear to him. 

lly thjs one easy and unheeded miscarriage of the under¬ 
standing, sandy and loose foundations become infallible 
{irinciplcs, and will not suffer themselves to be touched or 
questioned, such unnatural connexions become by custom as 
natural to the mind as sun and light, fire and warmth go 
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together, and so seem ‘to carry with, them as natural an 
evidence as self-evident truths ■'memselves. And where then 
shall one with hopes of succcssifbegin the cure?* Many men 
firmly embrace falsehood for truth; not only because they 
never thought otherwise, Jiut also because, thus blinded as 
they have been from the beginning, they neVer could think 
otherwise; at least without a vigour of mind able to*’conteSl 
the empire of habit, and look into its own principles, a 
freedom which few ^len have the notion of in themselves, 
and fewer are allowed the praetice o£ by others; it being the 
gi'cat art and business of the teachers and guides in most sects 
to suppress, as much as they can, tins fundamental duty 
■wflncli eveiy man ,owcs himself, and is the first ste;idy step 
towards right and tiuth m the whole train of his actions and 
opinions. This would give one^ reason to suspect, that such 

* Compare with the .abovo Pic following jiassage’from. Lord B.ieon 
“It IS not only the difficulty and laboiii which men Like in finding out 
of truth, nor .igain, that, when it is found, it imposeth upon men's 
thoughts, that doth bring lies’»! favour, but i natui al though corrupt love 
of tlic lie Itself 

“ One of the later schools of the Grecians oxamineth the matter, and 
Ls at a stand to think what should bo m it, that men should lovo lies, 
where neither they make for ploiusmc, as with poets, nor for advantage, 
as with the mcichant, but for the he’s sake But I cannot tell tins 
same tiuth is a naked and open daylight, that doth not show the masques, 
and nuimmerios, and triumphs of the woild, half so stately and daintily 
a.s candle light IViith may perhaps come to the piice of a peail, that 
showeth best by day, but it will not use to the jirice of a diamond oi 
eaihuncle, that showeth best in vaiicd light A niixtme of a li» doth 
tver add pleasure ” But if there bo a ple.muie in lying, or in believing 
a he, tlioro i.s also, very fortunately, no small delight in tlavdiscovciy ami 
roeejition of trutli. Slontvigno’s remaiks on this subject arc worthy of 
consideration “Que sigintic ce refrain* Are «re lieu ijlisaiiit et coulant 
^uspendons noire creavee tar comme dit Kunjiidca, 

Les ceuvres do Dieu cn divciscs 
Faxons nous doniu iit des traversed; 

somhiable h celuy qu’Knipedocles seiuoit souvent en ses livres, comine 
agitd d’une divme fuieurot forcil dc la vi^ntil* Non non, nuns nesentona 
nen, nous ne voi/ons rien, toutca cJtoaea nous sont occultes, il n'ln eat aiicuite 
de la laquellc nous puissons estahhr quelle die est Bevenaiit ."lie mot 
divin, coijitationes niortalnim tiuiidec et luccrtic ad imeniioms nostra: d 
providentue 11 no faut jias tiouver catiange, si gents desfsperez ilc la 
pnnse n’ont pas laiss^ d’avoir pl.iisir h la chasse, I’esthdo estaiit de sol 
line occupation jilaisante et si plaisante, que pariiiy Ics volu[itez, les 
StoicKiis defeiident aiissi cello (jui vaiit dc I’exeicitation de I'espiit, y 
veulent de la bride, et trouvent de 1'intemperance a troji scavoii.” (Vol. 
V. p 44 et seq ) —Eo. 
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teachers are conscious to ttemselv«s of the falsehood or 
weakness of the tenets they {Irofess, since they will not suffer 
the grounds whereon thejl are built to be examined; 
whcitvis those who seek truth only, and desire to own 
(tud propagate nothing else, fretjy expose their principles 
to the test, Hre pleased to have them examined; give 
fll^n IcTtve to reject them if tlioy can; and if there be any¬ 
thing weak and unsound in* them, are willing to have it 
detected, that they themselves, as well others, may not lay 
any stress upon any received proposition beyond what the evi- 
'dence of its truths will wairant and allow.* 

Theie is, I know, a great fault among all sorts of peojde of 
primijAmg their children and scholars; wl^'ch at least, when 
looked into, amounts to no more but making them imbibe 
their teacher’s notions and tenets by an imphcit faith, and 
Imnlj' to gdhci^! to them *whother true or false. What 
colours may be given to this, or of what use it may be when 
piacti.sed upon the vulgar, destined to labour, and given up 
to the service of their Fellies, I will not here inquire. But 
as to the ingenuous part of mankind, whose condition allows 
them liMsuH', and letters, and inquiry after truth, I can see no 
othei right way of piincipling thc'm, but to take heed, as 
mm h as may bo, that in their teiidei years, ideas that have 
no natural cohesion come not to bo united in their heads, 
‘and that this rule bo often inculcated to them to be then 
guide m the whole course of their lives and studies, viz., that 
they* never .suffer any ideas to be joined in their under¬ 
standings 11 ^ any other or stronger combination than what 
their own nature and correspondenci^ give them, and that 
they often examine those that they find linked together in 
their Miinds, whether this association of ideas be from the 
visilile agreement that is in the ideas themselves, or from the 
* Plato, in hi8 Gorgiaa, has put sentiments strongly resembling the 
above into the mouth of SScrates, who, having grapfncally described the 
nomy and wrangling tone of ordinary disput.ints, exclaims, “ But what 
m.anner of man am Why 1 am one of those who, when m error, love 
to bo refuted, and who have equal delight in refuting the errors of others , 
nor i.s it more pleasant to me to refute than to bo refuted On the con- 
ti .iry. 1 account It^ a greater satisfaction, inasmuch .as the advantage is 
greater to be delivered from the extreme of evil, than to deliver others, 
and truly I consider no evil mcident to hum.an nature so grievous as to 
entertam false opinions concerning the subject wo have here under d^- 
cjsuon” (Put t. Ill p 26)—Ep. 
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habitual and prevailing custoto of the mind joining them 
thus together in thinking. ^ 

This IS for caution against this'evil, before it be thoroughly 
riveted by custom in the understanding; but he that would 
cure it when habit has estublishcd it, must nicely observe the 
very quick and almost imperceptible motions of the mind in 
its hp,bitual actions. What I have said in anothbr pla?c 
about the change of the ideas 6f sense into those of judgment 
may bo proof of this Let any one, not skilled in painting, 
be told when he sees bottles and .tobanco-jiipes, and othei 
things so painted, as they are in some jilaces shown, that he 
does not see protuberances, .and you will not convince him 
but by the touch y he will not believe that by an insta»taneous 
legerdemain of his own thoughts, one idea is substituted l<ir 
another. How frequent instances may one meet with ot tins 
in the arguings of the learned, who not seh<om,.in two ideas 
that they have been .accustomed to join in flicir minds, sub¬ 
stitute one for the other; and I am apt to think, often 
without perceiving it tliemselvcs> * This, whilst they are 
under the deceit ot it, makes them incapable of conviction, and 
they applaud themselves .as zealous champions for truth, when 
indeed they are contending for error. And the confusion of 
two different ideas, which a customary connexion of them in 
their minds hath made to them .almost ono, tills then head 
with false view.?, and their reasonings with false consequences' 
42 Fallacies —Light understanding consists in the dis¬ 
covery and adherence to truth, and that in the perception of 
the visible or jjrobablo agreement or disagreement of ideas, 
as they are affirmed aid denied ono of another. From whence 
it is evident, that the right u.so and conduct of the undcr- 
standmg, whose business is purely truth and nothing else, is, 
that the mind should be kept in a perfeet inditferency, not 
inclining to either side, any further than evidence settles it 
by knowledge, or the over-balancis of*probability gives it the 
turn of assent and belief; but yet it is very hard to meet 
with any discourse wherein one may not perceive the author 
not only m.aintain (for that is reasonable and fit) but inclined 
and biassed to one side of the question, vjijh marks of a 
desire that that should be true If it be asked mo, how 
authors who have such a bias and lean to it may be dis¬ 
covered; I answer, by observing how in their writings or 
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i. 1 , Ipd fev theif inclinations to chang 

consideration arc so varied as to be nioiv serrjcaiv/o to toeir 
purpose, and to Oe thereby brought to an e.asier and nearer 
agreement, or more visible and remoter disagi'ccment one 
wth another. This is plain and direct sophistry j but X am 
far from thinking th.at whcrovfer it is found it is made use of 
■with'design to deceive and mislead the readers It is visible 
that men’s prejudices a’ld inclm.itionB by this way impose 
often uj)oii themselves; and their affection for truth, under 
their [irepo.ssession in favour of one side, is the very thing 
tliat leivls them from it. Inclination suggests and slides into 
their discourse favourable terms, which introduce favourable 
idea.s, till at last by this me.iiis that is concluded clear and 
evident, thus dretsed up, which, taken in its native state, by 
making use of none but the ]irecisc determined ideas, would 
find no admittance at all The putting these glosses on 
what they affirm, these,'as they thought handsome, ca.sy, and 
graei'ful explications of what they arc discoursing on, is so 
much the character of what is called and esteemed writing 
well, that it is very hard to think that authors will ever bo 
persuaded to leave what serves so well to jiropagate their 
opinions, and jirocure themselves credit in the world, for a 
inorc jejune and dry way of writing, by keeping to the same 
terms precisely annexed to the same ide.is, a sour and blunt 
stiflhSss tolerable in mathematicians only, who force their 
way, and m.jko tnith prevail by irresistible dcmonsti’ation * 

But yet if authors cannot be prevaded with to quit tho 
looser, though more insinuating ways of writing, if they will 
not tlftnk tit to keep close to truth and instruction by 


• Autliora desiic to be leail, which they would not lip if they adopted 
the c.a3t-iron style of tho mathcmaticiaiiB The blame therofoie, if blame 
there be, rests with human nature itself, for authors have only the 
choice of not bemg reail at .all, and consecpieiitly of imparting no truth, 
or of so clothing tho truths they delivei that they may sometimes, by 
unwary observers, he confounded with emir I .am not indeed convinced 
that a b.arrcn stylo, uninformed by fancy, stripped entuely of figures, a 
mere skelctoh of Ungu.age, would, even if toleiated, be favourable to the 
delivery of truth ' An outline of tho hum.an form, drawn in brilliant 
colours, would not be less true to nature than one drawn in black. And 
in reasoning, as the philosopher a few sections back appe.ir8 to allow, me- 
taphois and sunilee afford a powerful aid in the elucidat'on of truth.— Ed. 
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unvaried terms and plain unsopliisticated ar^iments; yet it 
concerns readers not to bo imposed on Viy fallacies and the 

/wrjjyyjjj,)' fra>y a/''Jb do tJ2JS, tie surest usjd 
most edktua/ remedr is to Ax jh tie m/hd tie e/ear and 
distinct ideas of the que‘^ioii stripped of words, and so 
likewise in the train of argumentation, to' take up‘ the 
author’s ideas, neglecting his woids, observing how the^ 
connect or separate those in ipiestion. He that does this 
will be able to cast,off all that is superfluous; he will.see 
what 13 peitiiient, what coherent, vjhat is direct to, what 
.slides by, the question This ivill readily show liim all the 
foreign ideas in the discourse, and where they were brought 
in, and though -they perhaps dazzled the witcr, yet ho 
will perceive that they give no light nor strength to hi.s 
leasonmgs. 

I'his, though it be the shortest and easicst»way of reading 
books with profit, and keeping oin-’s self from being misled 
by gre<at names or plausible discouiscs , yet it being hard an<l 
tedious to those who have not accusWmed themselves to it, 
it IS not to bo expected that every one (amongst those few 
who really pursue truth) should this way guard his under¬ 
standing from being imposed on by the wilful, or at least 
undesigned sophistry, which creeps into most of the books of 
argument. They that write against them conviction, or that, 
next to them, are resolved to maintain the tenets of a party • 
they wore engaged in, cannot be supposed to reject any amis 
that may help to defend their cause, and therefore such 
should be read with the greatest caution. And they who 
wnte for opinions theyiare smcerely persuaded of and believe 
to be true, think they may so far allow themselves to indulge 
their laudable affection to truth, as to permit their esteem of 
it to give it the best colours, and set it joff with the best 
expressions and dress they can, thereby to gam it the easiest 
entrance into the minds of their readers, and fix it dccjicst 
there. 

One of those being the state of mind we may justly suppose 
most writers to be in, it is fit then- rc.adera, who ajiply to 
them for in.struction, should not lay by thattiaufion which 
becomes a sincere pursuit of truth, and should make them 
always watchful against whatever might conceal or mis¬ 
represent it. If they have not the skill of representing to 
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themselves the author’s seMe by pure ideas separated from 
sounds, and thereby divests of the false lis^hts and deceitful 
ornaments of speech; this yet they should do, they should 
keep the precise question steadily in their minds, carry it 
along with them through the whole discourse, and suffer not 
the least alteration in the terms, either by addition, sub- 
-traction, or substituting any other. This every one can do 
who has a mind to it; and be that has not a mind to it, it is 
plain, makes his understanding only tl^c warehouse of other 
men’s lumber; I mea;ji false and unconcluding reasonings, 
rather than a repository of truth for his own use, which will 
prove substantial, and stand him in stead, when he has 
occasion for it. And whether such an one deals fairly by his 
own mind, and conducts his own undei'standing right, I leave 
to his owTi understanding to judge.* 

43. Fundamental Veritiei .—The mind of man being very 
narrow, and so «low in making acquaintance with things, and 
taking in new truths, that no one m.in is cap.able, in a much 
longer life than ours,' to know ilil truths, it becomes our 
prudence, in our search after knowledge, to employ our 
thoughts about fundamental and material questions, carefully 
avoiding those that are trifling, and not suffering ourselves 
to be diverted from our mam even purpose, by those that are 
merely incidental. How much of many young men’s time is 
' thrown away in purely logical inquiries I need not mention. 
This is no better than if a man, who was to be a painter, 
.should spend all his time in examining the thieads of the 
several cloths he is to paint upon, and counting the hairs of 
each pencil'and brush he intends to .iise in the laying on of 
his colours. Nay, it is much worse than for a young painter 
to spend his apprenticeshiji in such useless niceties; for he, at 
the end of all hi^ pains to no purpose, finds that it is not 
jiainting, nor any help to it, and so is really to no purjiose , 
whereas men designed for scholars have often their heads so 
filled and warmed with disjmtes on logical questions, that 
they take those airy useless notions for real and substantial 
knowledge, and think their understandings so well furnished 
with science, that they need not look any further into the 
nature of things, or descend to the mechamcal drudgery of 

• See on this subject Bacon’s two Essays, on “Cunning,” ani^ 
“Wisdom for » Man’s self.”—E d. 
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experiment and inquiry^ This is so obvious a mismanage¬ 
ment of the understanding, and that in the professed way to 
knowledge, that it could not be gassed by; to which might 
be joined' abundance of questions, and the way of handling 
of them in tin* schools. What faults in particular of this 
kind every man is or may be guilty of would* be infinite to 
enumerate; it sufiices to have shown that superficial and 
slight 'discoveries, and observations that contain nothing* of 
moment in them.selw3S, nor serve as clues to lead us jnto 
further knowledge, should not be thought worth our searching 
after. * 

There are fundamental truths that lie at the bottom, the 
basis upon which great many others rest, and in which they 
have their consistency ’These are teeming truths, rich in 
store, with which they furnish the mind, and, like the lights 
of heaven, are not only beautiful and entertjmnig in them¬ 
selves, but give light and evidence to other things, that 
without them could not be seen or known. Such is that 
admirable discovery of Mt Newton, that all bodies gravitate 
to one another, which may bo counted as the basis of natural 
philosophy, which, of what use it is to the uiideistanding of 
the great frame of our solar system, he has to the astonish¬ 
ment of the learned world shown, and how much further it 
would guide us iii other things, if rightly pursued, is not 
yet known. Our Saviour’s great rule, that “ wo should love • 
our neighbour a.s ourselves,” is such a fundamental truth for 
the regulating human society, that I think by that aloiiw one 
might without diiliculty determine all the cases and doubtsi 
in social morality. Tl^e-se and such as these ard' the truths 
we should endeavour to find out, and store our minds with 
Which leads me to another thing in the conduct qf the 
understanding that is no less necessary, viz.^ 

44. Bottoming .—To accustom onmelves, in any question pro¬ 
posed, to examine and find out upon vdiat it bottoms. Most 
of the difficulties that come in our way, when well considered 
and traced, lead us to some proposition, which, known to be 
true, clears the doubt, and gives an easy solution of the 
question; whilst tojiical and superficial argument!^ of which 
there is store to be found on both sides, filling’the head with 
variety of thoughts, and the mouth with copious discourse, 
serve only to amuse the understanding, and entertain com- 
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pany, without coming to the })ottonj of the question, the only 
place of rest and stahihty^ for an inqmsitive mmd, whose 
tendency is only to truth jnd knowledge. 

For example, if it be demanded whether the graftd seignior 
can lawfully take what he will from any of his people ? this 
question cannot be resolved witnout coming to a certainty 
whether all men are naturally equal, for upon that it turns, 
and that truth well settled lu the understanding, and carried 
' 111 the mind through the various debates concemmg the 
various rights of men in society, ivill go a groat way in 
putting an end to them, and showing on which side the 
truth IS 

45. Transferring of Thoughts .—There ^ scarcely anything 
more for the improvement of knowledge, for tlie ease of hfc, 
and the despatch of business, than for a man to bo able to 
dispose of his ojrn thoughts'-, and there is soarccly anything 
harder m the wliole conduct of the undeistanding than to get 
a full mastery over it. The mmd, in a waking man, has 
always some object tlia* it applies'itself to; which, when we 
are lazy or unconcerned, we can easily change, aiul at pleasure 
transfer our thoughts to another, and from thence to a third, 
which has no relation to either of the former. Henco men 
forwardly conclude, and frequently say, nothing is so free as 
thought, and it were well it were so, but the contrary will 
. be found true in several instances, .and there arc many 
cases wherein there is nothing more rcsty and iingoveinablc 
than, our thoughts, they wdl not be directed what objects to 
pureue, nor be taken oli' from those they have once fixed on, 
but run aWUy with a man m pursuit pf those ideas they have 
ill view, let him do what he can. 

I will not here mention again what I have above taken 
notice of, how hard it is to get the mind, narrowed by a 
custom of thirty or forty years’ standing to a scanty collection 
of obvious and common ideas, to enlarge itself to a more 
copious stock, and grow into an acquaintance with those that 
would afibrd more abundant matter of useful contemplation; 
it is not of this I am here speaking. The inconvemency I 
would hero represent, and find a remedy for, is the difficulty 
there is sometimes to transfer our minds from one subject to 
another, in cases where the ideas arc equally famdiar to us. 

Matters that are recommenued to our thoughts by any of 
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our passions, take possession of pur minds with a kind of 
authority, and will not bo kept dut or dislodged, but, as if 
the passion that rules were for th(^ time the sheriff of the 
place, and came with all the posse, the understanding is 
seized and taken with the obyjct it introduces, as if it had a 
legal right to be alone considered there.’' There is scarcely 
anybody I think of so calm a temper who hath not some 
time found this tyranny on his «nderstanding, and suffered 
under the inconvenioijce of it. Who is there almost whoso 
mind, at some time or other, love or anger, fear or grief, has 
not so fastened to some clog that it could not turn itself to 
any other object 1 I call it a clog, for it hangs upon the 
mind so as to hinder, its rigoui and activity in the pumuit of 
other contemplations j and'advances itself little or not at all 
in the knowledge of the thing which it so closely hugs and 
constantly pores on. Men thus possessed are jjOmetimcs as if 
they were so in the worse .sense, and lay under, thd jiower of 
an enchantment. They see not what passes before their eyes, 
hoar not the audible discout'se of the company, and when by 
any strong appilication to them they are roused a little, they 
are like men brought to themselves from some remote region ; 
whereas in truth they come no further than their secret 
cabinet within, where they have been wholly taken up with 
the puppet, winch is for that turn' appointed for their enter¬ 
tainment. The shame that such dumps cause to well-bred 
people, when it carries them away from the company, where 
they should bear a part in the conversation, is a sufficient 
argument that it is a fault in the conduct of our understand¬ 
ing not to have that ppwor over it as to make nVie of it to 
those purposes and on those occasions wherein wo have need 
of its assistance. The nimd should bo always free and rpady 
to turn itself to the variety of ob|ects that^occur, and allow 
them as much consideration as shall for that time bo thought 
fit. To bo engrossed so by one object as not to be prevaded 
on to leave it for another that we judge fitter for our contem¬ 
plation, is to make it of no use to us. Did this state of 
mind remain always so, every one would, without scruple, 
give it the name of perfect madness; and whilst it’does last, 

* “. . . . one master passion in the breast, 

Like Aaron’s serpent, swallows up the rest ” 

£ssay on Man, ep. u.—E d. 
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at whatever intervals it returns, such a rotation of thoughts 
about the same object no niore carries us forward towards the 
attainment of knowledge, than getting upon a mill-horse 
whilst he jogs on in his circular track would carry a man a 
journey. t 

I grant sohicthing must he allowed to legitimate passions 
and to natural inclinations Every man, besides occasional 
aflfectiona, has beloved studies, and those the mind will more 
clpsely stick to; but yet it is Viost tha^ it should be always at 
liberty, and under tlic free disposal ot tlu' man, and to act 
how and upon what he directs. Thi.s we should endeavour to 
obtain unless wo would be content with such a ilaw in our 
understanding, that sometimes we slufild bo, as it- were, 
without it, tor it is very little better than so in cases where 
we cannot make use of it to those purposes we would, and 
which stand ia present neetl of it 

But before fit remedies can be thought on for this disease 
we must know the several causes of it, and thereby regulate 
the cure, if wo wull Iffipe to labodr with success 

One we have already instanced in, whereof all men that 
reflect have so general a knowledge, and so often an exporience 
in themselves, that nobody douhts of it A juevaihng 
passion so pins down our thoughts to the object and concern 
of it, that a man passionately in loce caunot hung himself to 
think of his ordinary affairs, ora kind mother dioo]iing iindei 
the loss of a child, is not able to hear a jiart as she w.is wont 
in the discourse of the company or coiivereatiou ot hei 
friends. 

But though passion be the most o,bvious and general, yet it 
is not the only cause that binds iij) the understanding, and 
conflm's it for the time to one object, fioin which it will not 
bo taken off. 

Besides this, we may often find that the understanding, 
when it has a whiltf employed itself upon a subject which 
either chance or some slight accident offered to it, without 
the interest or recommendation of any jia-ssion, works itself 
into a warmth, and by degrees gets into a career, wherein, 
like a bowl flown a hill, it increases its motion by going, and 
wull not be stopped or diverted; though, when the heat is 
over, it sees all this earnest application was about a trifle not 
worth a thought, and all the pains employed about it lost labour. 
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There is a third sort, if I mistake not, yet lower than this; 
it 13 a sort of childishness, if I may so say, of the nnder- 
standiu", wherein, duiing the fit, it, plays with and dandles 
some insignificant jmppet to no end, nor with any design at 
all, and yet cannot easily hij got off from it. Thus some 
trivial sentence, or a scrap of poetry, will sometimes get into 
men’s heads, and make such a chiming there, that there is no 
stilling of it; no peace to be obtained, not attention to any- 
tliing else, but tins iiiijiertincnt guest will take up the mind 
and possess the thoughts iii spite of all endeavours to get rid 
of it. Whether evciy one hath experimented in themselves 
this trouble.some intrusion of some frisking ideas which thus 
importune the iiinlei^tuidnig, and liinder it from being better 
employed, J know not IhU jicnsons of very good parts,* and 
tliose more than one, i iiavo he.ard speak and complain of it 
themselves TTie reason I have t(^ make this ^doubt, is from 
what I li.ive known m a case something of km to this, though 
much odder, and th.it is of a soit of visions that some people 
liavo lying quiet, but perfectly awake, vn the dark, or with 
their eyes shut It is a great variety o||faccs, most com¬ 
monly very odd ones, that appear to them in a tram one after 
another, so that having had just the sight of the one, it 
immediately ]),i.>sc3 away to give place, to another, that the 
s<imc instant .succeeds, and has as quick an exit as its leader, 
,md so they m.ircli on in a constant succession, nor can any 
one of them by any endeavour be stopped or restrained 
b(>yond the instant of its a]ipearauce, but is thnnst out by its 
follower, which will have its turn. Concerning this fantastical 
phenomenon I have talkpd with several people, whtroof some 
have been perfectly acquainted with it, and others have been 
so wholly strangei-s to it that they could baldly be brought 
ti) conceive or believe it I knew a lady of excellent parts, 
who had got past thii'ty without having ever had the lea-st 
notice of any such thing, she was so gieat a stranger to it, 
lliat when she hoard me and another talking of it, could 
scarcely forbear thinking we bantered her; but some time 
after, drinking a large dose of dilute tea (as she was ordered 
by a physician) going to bed, she told us at next meetmg, that 
she had now experimented what our discourse li'ad much ado 
to persuade her of. She had seen a great variety of faces in 
a long tram, succeeding one another, as we liad described] 
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they were all strangers and intruders, such as she had no 
acquaintance with before, nor sought after then; and as they 
came of themselves, they went too; none of them stayed a 
moment, nor could be detained by all the endeavours she could 
use, but went on in their solemn procession, just appeared ,and 
then vanishfed. This odd phenomenon seems to have a 
mechanical cause, and to depend upon the matter and motion 
of the blood or animal spirits. 

.When the fancy is bound by passiop, I know no way to set 
the nund free and at liberty to prosecute what thoughts the 
man would make choice of, but to allay the present passion, 
or counterbalance it with another; which is an art to be got 
by study, and acquaintance with the pasvuons. 

Those who find themselves apt to be carried away with the 
spontaneous current of their own thoughts, not excited by 
any passion or, interest, mukt be very wary and careful in all 
the instances ©f it to stop it, and never humour their minds 
in being thus triflingly busy.* Men know the value of their 
corporeal liberty, and«thereforo sihfer not willingly fetters and 
chains to be puf upon them. To have the mind captivated 
IS, for the time, certainly the greater evil of the two, and 
deserves our utmost care and endeavours to preserve the free¬ 
dom of our better part. In this case our pains will not be 
lost,"* striving and struggling will prevail, if we constantly on 
all such occasions make use of it Wo must never indulge 
these trivial attentions of thought; as soon as wo find tlic 
mind makes itself the business of nothing, we should nn- 
mcdiately disturb and check it, introduce new and more 
serious considerations, and not leave /all we have beaten it off 
from the pursuit it was upon. This, at first, if we have let 
the contrary jiracticc grow to a habit, wiU jierhaps be diffi¬ 
cult; but constapt endeavours will by degrees prevail, and .at 
last make it easy. And when a man is pretty well advanced, 
and can command liii, mind otf at pleasure from incidental 
and undesigned pursuits, it may not bo amiss for him to go on 
further, and make attempts upon meditations of greater mo¬ 
ment, that at the last he may have a full power over his own 

* In my ato^ of Lucifer, I have ende.'vvoured to describe tlie state of 
mind arising out of t]ie neglect of tins caution One tram of ideas 
constantly operating on the fancy, produces first, a distaste for all oidinary 
.and hc.althy ple-asures, next, deranges the health, and then the intellect, 
and termuiates by causing a premature .and violent death. 
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mind, and be 8o fviUy master of his own thoughts as to-be able 
to transfer them from one subject to another, with the same 
ease that he can lay by anything ht^ has in his hand, and take 
sometliing else that he has a mind to in the room of it. This 
liberty of mind is of great *ise both in business and study, 
and he that has got it will have no small advantage of ease 
and desjiatch in all that is the chosen and useful employment 
of his understanding. 

The third and last jv^ay which I mentioned the mind to. be 
sometimes taken up with, I mean thej chiming of some par¬ 
ticular words or sentence in the memory, and, as it were, 
making a noise in the head, and the like, seldom happens but 
when the mind is Uzy, or very loosely and negligently em¬ 
ployed. It were better inJeed to be without such impertinent 
and useless repetitions: any obvious idea, when it is roving 
carelessly at a venture, being of more use, and apter to suggest 
something worth consideration, than the insignificant buzz of 
purely empty sounds. But since tho rousing of the mind, 
and setting tho understanding on work with some degree of 
vigour, does for the most part presently set it free from these 
idle companions, it may not be amiss whenever we find our- 
8olv<N troubled with them, to make use of so profitable a 
remedy that is always at hand. 
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[The Essay on the Human Understanding is tlie most important offspring 
of modern philosophy No other work has exercised so extensive an 
influence over the fhoughts and opinions of mankind, which have received 
from it an ’impress never to be effaced Tins has been partly 
owing to the truth of the doctnnes, partly to the sincenty and 
earnestness of the author’s manner, which in all cases lender it evident, 
that, whether right or wftmg he a jiirjuestionably most conscientious 
m whatever he advances Besides, though there may be errors and 
imperfections in the work, it still offers the largest and most complete view 
of the Understanding ever presented to the public in one composition; 
indeed, we know of no body of writings, however voluminous, in which 
so minute and exact a chart ls traced of all the powei-s, affections, and 
o’perations of the mind, as in this single treatise Nay, it is scarcely to 
be expected that any man will hereafter aiise endued with greater genius, 
greater patience, or a purer love of truth tli.aii Locke, and therefore the 
probability is, that the Essay on the Human Undci standing will very long, 
if not for evei, occupy the place which it h.is vindicated to itself from tho 
very moment of its appeaiance, that is to say, the lirst rank .imong philo¬ 
sophical treatises In the general Preliminaiy Discourse, I have franklv 
pomted out most of the weak points, as they ajipc.ir to me, to be found 
in this mcomparablc treatise, but they are coraiiionly only such blemishes 
as apjfcar, upon a minute scrutiny, like tho roughness observable on the 
surface of some Coloysus, which disappear as we recede a little to take in 
the grandeur and majestic proportions of the whole They arc, in fact, 
faults of execution, of deljid, or at most belong only to particular parte, 
while the design and character of the whole inquiry are so vast, so novel, 
and so subbme, that they may well be excused who warm into enthusi¬ 
asm while contemjil.iting them We have here, m truth, the noblest fiaiit 
of a mmd confessedly of the first order, devoted through a long senes of 
years to meditation on subjects of the deepest importance to mankind. 
His object was diffuse tranquillity and contentment through the realms 
of phdosophy, and even over common life, by .ascei taming, once for all, 
m what department of knowledge our understanding is cap.ahle of 
arriving at certainty, and where we must be content to remain in 
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doubt He seeks, at the same time, to create tlie salutary penmasioa 
that, with respect to things beyond our reach, it is our duty to rest satis¬ 
fied with a modest scepticism, since, howe'vier resolutely we may dogma- 
tLSP, we can only be right by .accident, and even then, never be sure 
that we are so No doubt the snirit in which a man philosophizes is 
traceable, m great pait, to nature^ We are bom/heiy,»or phlegmatic 
Whatevei is external to our own being, takes some colour from tho knot 
of idiosyncrasies through which its image penetrates to tho speculum of 
our minds, so that wo arc not absolute masters of the Ii^ht in which 
things shall appear to us But, nevertheless, philosojihy being ai^art, if 
we pui*sue the study of it {jnthfully, according to the true principles of all 
art, we must generally amve at correct conclusions, and invent, tnean- 
while, for ourfleives a system of discipline suitable to our own character, 
and calculated to quicken and develop all the powers of our understand¬ 
ing In the chief woikAf Locke we have an example of how tliis may 
most effectually be done ^ He d»4 not enter upon his researches iXnth a 
re^wly-made theory in Ins liand, <letermined to compel all nature to con- 
fonn to it, bat commencing his studies with a mind unoccupied, he 
allowed his theory to giow up giadually Oht of his observations. It there¬ 
fore took the form which the sum of his knowledge an<l the charactenstics 
of his mental constitution were adapted to impart to it That it did not 
comprehend all tiuths, is owing simply to this, that the mind of Locke 
was not commensurate with the greatness of nafuie, but it undoubtedly 
<^omprehended as much of truth as lay.within tho reach of a most search¬ 
ing, patient, and vigoioua intellect, and was compatible with its sympa¬ 
thies, partialities, and antipathies We can consequently ponceive no 
'^tudy more beneficial than that of the work now under consideration 
Its literary blemishes ai e nothing to us, if we desire to enlarge our minds 
and elevate our conceptions Or rather, if there be any crabbedness, so 
mucli, in this view, the bettei, since, if we can conquer our repugnance 
to it, nay, render it by reverential familianty sweet and pleasant, we may 
be sure that our hearts are set upon the possession of truth, and that we 
aio not allured forwaid througli the solemn walks of philosophy by the 
bnlliant lights of ihetonc If, however, the rca<ler have peiused the 
OoTiduct of the Understanding, he will advance to the study of the Essay 
with a mind th<»rougIily prepared to lolisli its peculiaiitics, so that it may 
snhice to have thrown out these few limts by the way We will now, 
theiefore, no longer detain him from the glorious vision which is aboi^ to 
uuSold itself before his sight.— Editor ] 
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TO THB EIGHT HOKOVRABLE 


THOMAS, EAUL OF PEMBROKE AND MONTOOMERY, 

BAEOn HEBBEEl^OP CAHDIPP, 

10KB BOSS, OP XBBDAl, PAE, PITJBOOH, MAKMIOP, BT QniHTlP, AND 8HDR1AND) 

LORD PRESIDENT OP HIS MAJESTY'S MOST HONODEABLB PRIVY CODNCIl, 

AND LORD LIEDTENANT OP THE COUNTY OP WILTS, AND OP SOUTH WALES 

Mt Lord, ' 

This Treatise, which is ^wn up under your lordship's eye, and has 
ventured into the world by your order, does now, by a natural kind of 
nght, come to your lordship for that protectioi i which you several years 
since promised it It is not that I thmk any pame, how gieat soever, 
set at the beginning of a book, will be Able to cover the faults that are 
to be found in it Thmgs m print must stand and fall by their own 
worth, or the reader’s fancy IJut there being nothing more to be desired 
for truth than S fair unprejudiced lieanng, nobody is more likely to 
jirocurc me that‘than your loidship, who are allowed to have got so inti¬ 
mate an acquamtanoe with her, in her more retired recesses Youi 
lordship is known to hav^l so far advanced your speculations in the most 
abstract and general knowledge of things, beyond the ordinary reach or 
common methods, that your allowance and approbation of the design of 
this treatise will at least preserve it fiom being condemned without 
I eadiiig, and wUl prevad to have those parts a httle weighed, which might 
otherwise perhaps bo thought to deserve no consideration, for being some¬ 
what out of the common road The imputation of novelty is a terrible 
I'liargo amongst those who Judge of men’s heads, as they do of then 
perukes, by the fashion, and can allow none to be nght but the received 
doctrmes Truth scarce ever yet earned it by vote anywhere at its hrst 
appearance new opmions are always suspected and usually opposed, 
without any other reason but because they are not already common 
But truth, hke gold, is not the less so for being newly brought out of the 
mine It is tnal and exammation must give it pnee, and not any antique 
fashion, and though it be not yet current by the public stamp, yet it may, 
for ,all that, be as old as nature, and is oertamly not the less genuine 
Your lordship can give great and. convincing instances of this, whenevei 
you please to obligb the public with some of those large and comprehensive 
discoveries you have made of truths hitherto unknown, unless to some 
few, from whom your lordship has been pleased not wholly to conceal 
them This alone were a sufficient reason, were there no other, why I 
should dedicate this Essay to your lordship, and its havmg some little 
corresjiondence with some parts of that nobler and vast system of the 
sciences your lordship has made so new, exact, and mstructive a draught 
of I thmk ’<■ gloiy enough, if your lordship permit me to boast, that 
here and there I have fallen mto some thoughts not wholly different from 
yours. If your lordship think fit that, by your encour^ement, this 
should appear in the world, I hope it may be a reason, some time or other, 
to lead your lordship further, and you will allow me to say, that you here 
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give the world an earnest of ‘something that, if they can bear with this, 
will be truly worth their expectation. Tins, my lord, shows what a 
jiresent I here make to your lordship; juqt such as the poor man does to 
his rich and great neighbour, by whom the basket of flowers or fniit is 
not lU taken, though ho has more plenty of his own growth, and in much 
greater perfection Wortldess thmgs receive a value wljen they are made 
Sie offenngs of respect, esteem, and gratitude these you have given me 
BO mighty and peculiar reasons to have, m the highest degree, for your 
lordship,, that if they can add a price to what they go along with, pro¬ 
portionable to their own greatness, I can with confidence brag, I here 
make youi lordship the ^chest jiresent you ever received. This I am 
sure, I am under the greatest obligations to spek all occasions to acknow¬ 
ledge a long tram of favours I have received from y.our lordship, favours, 
tliough grc.at and important in themselves, yet made much more so by 
the forwaidiiess, concerx and kindness, and other obliging circumstances, 
that never failed to accompany ^hem To all this you .are pleased* to add 
that which gives yet more weight and relish to all the rest you voucli- 
aife to continue me in some degrees of your esteem, and allow mo .a 
place 111 your good thoughts, I had ahiiost .said fnepdship This, my 
lord, your words and .actions so constantly show on all pcc.asions, even to 
others when I .am ab.scnt, th.at it is not v.inity in me to mention wh.at 
1 ‘V'erybody knows, but it would be w.uit of good manners not to .acknow¬ 
ledge what so many are witnesses of, .and every day tell me I am indebted 
to your lordship for I wish they copld as e.asdy assist my gratitude, .as 
they convince me of the groat and growing engagements it has to your 
loidship This I am sure, I should write of the uiideistanding without 
luiving any, if I were not extremely sensible of them, and did not lay 
hold on this opportunity to testify to the world how much I am obliged 
to be, and how much I lun. 


Mt Lord, 

Your Xiordship’s most humble and most obedient servant, 

JOHN LOCKE. 

Dobsbt Coubt, 

24th of May, 1689. 
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Reader, 

I H'ERE put into thy hands what has l^een the diversion of 
some of my idle and heavy hours: if it has the good luck to 
prove so of any of thine, and thou hast but half so much 
])l(!asure in reading as I had iii writing it * thou wilt as little 
think “thy money, as I do my paips, ill nestowod Mistake 
not this for a commendation of my work, nor conclude, 
because T was jdeased witl), the doing of it, that therefore 
I am fondly taken with it now it is done Ho that hawks at 
l.irks and sparrows has no less sport, though a much less 
considerable quarry, than he that,Jlics at nobler game: and 
he is little acquainted with the subject of this treatise, the 
UNDERSTANDiNO, wlio docs iiot know that as it is the most 
elevated faculty of the soul, so it is employed with a greater 
and more constant delight than any of the other. Its searches 
after tnith are a sort of hawking and hunting, wherein the 
very pumiiit makes a great part of the pleasure Every step 
the mind takes in its progrcs.s towards knowledge, makes 

* In tlic l.uif'u.ai'c of Shakspeare, who hail observed almost the whole 
of natuie with a pliilosophic eye, 

“The l.ibour wc delight in, pliysios ji.un ,” 
though comparatively few can ever be brought to delight m the labour of 
study Ileio, however, we tind Locke piofessing to liave derived from 
the composition of his essay a degree of plca.siire .sullicient to compensate 
for the lahom it imposed, hut much of this pleasure arose, it is quite 
evident, fiom anticip.vtions of famej which after .all constitute one of the 
1 luef solaces of the noblest and bnghtest minds Among the vuig.ar of 
old, as now, whom no i.ay of glory warms or cheers, philosophy was 
regarded merely a.s the parent of headache .mil enmii (Plato do Itepub 
VI 146, Bokk ) The “Ess.ay on the Human UiKlentanding,” however. 
.IS even the ficts reeoided in this preface will show, found immediately 
on its publication “ht .audience,” not few, but the whole enbghtcnerl 
and civilized frorld, which peremved that its appearance constituted .i 
new era in tfre aiin.iLs of philosophy IndcLil, by tlie iiitellectually 
amhitious, it was quickly found to be .i work toeming witli interest and 
pjo.asure, the reading of wliicli, dull ])erhaps to the grovelling and 
indolent, had more ilianns than those jxipular fictions, supposed com- 
liuinly to enjoy a nioiuqioly of whatever is preeminently amusing —Ed 
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some discovery, which is’ not only new, but the best too, for 
the time at least.* 

For the midcrstamling, like thb eye, judging of objects 
only by its own sight, cannot but be pleased with what it 
discovers, having less regret ¥or what has escaped it, because 
it is unknown. Thus he who has raised himself above the 
alms-basket, and not content to live lazily on scraps of begged 
opinions, sets his own thoughts on work, to find and follow 
truth, will (whatever he lights on) not miss the hunter’s 
satisfaction, every moment of his pursuit will reward his 
pains with some delight, and he will have reason to think his 
tune not ill spent, fven when ho cannot much bo.ist of any 
great acquisition.t 

This, Header, is the entertainment of those who let loose 
their own thoughts, and follow them in writing, which thou 
oughtest not to envy them, since they afford *11106. an oppor¬ 
tunity of the like diversion, if thou ^vllt make‘use of thy own 
thoughts in reading. It is to them, if they are thy own, 
that I refer myself, but it they arc taken upon trust from 
others, it is no great matter’what they arc, they aie not 
following trutli, but some meaner considei-ation, and it is not 
worth while to be concerned what he says or thinks, who 
says or thinks only as he is directed by another. If thou 
judgest for thystdf I know thou wilt judge candidly, and then 
I shall not bo haiined or offended, whatever be thj ccnsuie 
For though it be certain that there is nothing in this 
ti eatise of the truth whereof I am not fully pensuaded, yet 1 

• This thought, expanded and modified to meet the apprehension of 
ordinary readers, Las been ^.^loptcd by Lord Brougham m Ins pojmlar 
essay on the “Advantages and Pleasures of Science ” “It m.ay be 
ea.sily demonstrateil, ” say.s his lord.ship, “tLat there is an advantige in 
learning, both for the usefulness and the ploasiiie of it There is some 
thing positively agreeable to all men, to .all at least’whose nature is not 
most grovelling and base, m g.ammg knowledge for its own sake 
When you see anything for the first tune, you at once derive some 
gratification from the sight being new, your attention is .awakened, .ind 
you desire to know more about it,” &c (p 2 et seq ) A poet pl.iccs the 
matter on higher grounds, exclaiming, 

“ For 'tis a Godlike attnbuto to know ” , . Ed 

+ Plato, who loved to impart the colours of poetry to 'as philosophical 
disquisitions, has frequent comp.ansons of the search .after knowledge to 
the chase, and it is in truth a chase, furnishing both ment,al exercise 
and mental health, m addition to the noble game which the courageous 
and persevering obtam. —Ed. 
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consider myself as liable to mistakes as I can think thee, 
and know that this book must stand or fall with thee, not by 
any opinion I have of it, but thy own. If thou findcst little 
in it new or instructive to thee, thou art not to blame me 
for it. It was, not meant for thot-e that had already mastered 
this subject, and made a thorough acquaintance with their 
own understandings; but for my own information, and the 
satisfaction of a few friends, who acknowledged themselves 
not to have sufficiently considered it. ^ 

Were it fit to troublp thee with the history of this essay, I 
should tell thee, that five or six frntids meeting at my 
chamber,’*' and discoursing on a subject very remote from 
this, found themselves quickly at a stanVl, by the difficulties 
that rose on every side. After we had awhile puzzled our¬ 
selves, without coming any nearer a resolution of those 
doubts which perplexed us, it came into niy thoughts that we 
took a wrong 6ourse, and that before we set ourselves upon 
inquiries of that nature, it was necessary to examine our own 
abilities, and see what objects our understandings were, or 
were not, fitted to deal with. • This I proposed to the com¬ 
pany, who all readily assented, and thereupon it was agreed 
that this should bo our first inquiry. Some hasty and un¬ 
digested thoughts on a subject I had never before considered, 
which I set down against our next meeting, gave the fir^t 
entrance into this discourse; which having been thus begun 
by chaiicc, was continued by introaty, written by incoherent 
parcels, and after long intervals of neglect, resumed again, 
as my humour or occasions permitted, and at last, in a 
retirement, where an attendance an my health gave mo 
leisure, it was brought into that order thou now seest it. 

This discontinued way of writing may have occasioned, 
besides othera, two contrary 'faults, viz., that too little and 
too much may be said in it. If thou findest anything 
wanting, I shall bo ^ad that what I have written gives thee 
any desire that I should have gone further: if it seems too 
much to thee, thou must blame the subject; for when I put 

• From. the history of the philosopher’s life, he would seem to have 
dehgnted in foyning clubs of this kind Thus, wlien at Amsterdam, m 
li)17, he collected together a littlo knot of fnends, among others, 
Limborch and Lo Clcrc, and on his return to England, after the 
Uevolution, ho again constructed a club, the rules of which have been 
preserved —En 
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pen to paper, I thought, all I should have to say on this 
matter would have been contained in one sheet of paper; but 
the further I went the larger prosppct I had ■, new discoveries 
led me still on, and so it grew insensibly to the bulk it now 
appears in. I will not deny^ but possibly it might be reduced 
to a narrower compass than it is, and that some parts of it 
might be contracted, the way it has been written in, by 
catches and many long intervals of interruption, being apt to 
cause some repetitions. But to confess the truth, I am now 
too lazy, or too bus}^ to make it shorter. 

I am not ignorant how little I herein consult my own 
reputation, when I knowingly let it go with a fault, so apt to 
disgust the most jujucious, who are always the nicest readers 
But they who know sloth is apt to content itself with any 
excuse, will pardon me if mine has prevailed on me, where 1 
think I have a veiy good one. I will not therefore allege in 
my defence, that the same notion, having dijfferont respects, 
may be convenient or ncces.sary to jirovc or illustrate several 
parts of the same discoiasc, and thaj; so it has happened in 
many parts of this: but waiv,ing that, 1 shall frankly avow 
that I have sometimes dwelt long upon the same argument, 
and expressed it different ways, with a quite different design 
I protend not to publish this essay for the information of 
men of large thoughts and quick apprehensions, to such 
masters of knowledge I profess myself a scholar, and there- . 
fore warn them beforehand not to expect anything here, but 
what, being spun out of my own coarse thoughts, is fitted to 
men of my own .size; to whom, perhaps, it will not be 
unacceptable that I havp taken some pains to make jilain and 
familiar to their thoughts some truths which established 
prejudice or the abstractedness of the ideas themselves might 
render difficult. Some objects, had need be turned on every 
side, and when the notion is new, as I conifess some of these 
are to me, or out of the ordinary road,»as I suspect they will 
appear to others, it is not one Simple view of it that will gain 
it admittance into every understanding, or fix it there with a 
clear and lasting impression. 

There are few, I believe, who have not observed in them¬ 
selves or others, that what in one way of proposing was very 
obscure, another way of expressing it has made very clear 
and intelligible, though afterwards the mind found little 
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difference in the phrases, and wondpred why one. failed to be 
understood more than the other. But everything does not 
hit .alike upon every niaii’g imagination. We have our under¬ 
standings no less different than our palate.s, and he that 
thinks the same truth shall be gqually relished by eveiy one 
in the same d.-CiS, may as well hope to feast every one with 
the same soit of cookery: the meat may be tlie same, and 
the nourishment good, yet every one not be able to receive 
it with that seasoning, and it must be dressed another way, 
if you will have it go down with somO,,cveii of strong con¬ 
stitutions The truth is, those who advised me to publish it, 
advised me, for this reason, to publish it', is it is : and since 1 
have been brought to let it go abroad, V di siio it should be 
understood by whoever gives himself the jiams to read it I 
have so little affection to bo in print, that if I were not 
flattered this essay might be. of some use to others, as I think 
it has been to,me, I should have confined it to the view of 
some friends, who gave the first occasion to it. My ajipearing 
therefore in print being on pnrpos; to bo as useful as I may, 
[ think it necessary to make ^hat I have to say as easy and 
intelligible to all sorts of readers as I can And I had much 
i-ather the sjicculative and quick-siglited .should complain of 
my being in some parts tedious, than that any one, not 
accustomed to abstract speculations, or piejiossesscd with 
different notions, should mistake or not comprehend my 
nieamng. 

It will possibly be censured as a great piece of vanity oi 
insolence in me, to jiretend to instinct this our knowing age, 
it* amounting to little less, when I pwn, that I jniblish this 
essay with hopes it may hi- useful to otlier.s But if it may be 
permijtted to speak freely of those who with a feigned 
modesty condemn as useless, what they tliemselvcs write, 
methinks it savoiu-s much more of vanity or insolence to 
publish a book for any other end, and he fails very much of 
that respect he owes the public, who prints, and consequently 
expects men should read, that wherein he intends not they 
should meet with anything of use to themselves or others- 
and should iwthing else be found allowable in this treatise, 
yet my design will not cease to bo so, and the goodness of 
my intention ought to be some excuse for the worthlessness 
of my present. It is that cluefly which secures me from the 
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fear of censure, which I icxpect not to escape more than 
better writers. Men’s principles, notions, and relishes are so 
different, that it is hard to find a, book wluch pleases or 
displeases all men. I acknowledge the age wo live in is not 
the least knowing, and thcT|foro not the most easy to be 
satisfied. If J have not the good luck to plea.se, yet nobody 
ought to be offended with me. 1 jdainly tell all my readers, 
except half a dozen, this treatise was not at first intended for 
them; and therefore they need not be at the trouble to be of 
that number But y<^ if any one thinks fit to be angry and 
rail at it, he may do it securely, for I shall find some better 
way of spending my fjme than in such kind of convcisation * 
I shall always hav(' t ae satisfaction to have aimed .sincerely 
at truth and usefulness, thofigh in one of tlio meanest ways 
'I’he commonwealth of learning is not at this time without 
master-builders, whoso mighty tXisigns, in advancing the 
sciences, will leave lasting monuments to the admiration of 
posterity, but every one must not hope to bo a Boyle or a 
Sydenham: and in an age tliat produce^ mch inasters as the 
great Huygemu.s and the incorjiparablo Mr. Newton, with 
some others of that strain, it is ambition enough to be 
employed as an under-labourer in dealing the ground a little, 
and removing some of the rubbish that lies in the way to 
knowledge, which certainly had boon very much more 
advanced in the world, if the endeavours of ingenious and 
mdustriou.s men had not been much cumbeiod with the 
learned but frivolous use of uncouth, affected, or unintelli¬ 
gible terms, introduced into the sciences, and there made an 
art of, to that degree tha^ philosopliy, which is nothing but 
the true knowledge of things,! was thought unfit or incapable 

• When Locke made tlie above icsohitinn, and profession of stoidam, 
lie was no doubt eincere, but when StilbngHcet .i,tt.iokcd the Essay, and 
profe.s3ed to discover in it the germs of nnist d.ingorous tenets, the phi¬ 
losopher found it impossible to mail his breas^t with apathy, entered 
warmly into a controversy with him, and di fended both himself and his 
work with a vivacity, a logic.il subtilty, .ind with a Hti.iiii sometimes of 
keen and biting u-ony, which the reader e.innot fail to admire in 
perusing the lettem to the Bishop of Worcester It may generally 
indeed bo remarked, that in proportion to the strength of » raaii’s con¬ 
victions will be his ardour in defending them, unless his'k'esolution be 
overborne by other considerations — Ed 

+ Abraham Tucker, with a view substantially the s.ame, but narrower, 
observes that “philosophy may be styled the art of marshalling the 
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to be brought into well-bred company and polite conversation. 
Vague and insignificant forms of speech and abuse of language 
have so long passed for mysteries of science, and hard and 
misapplied words, with httle or no meaning, have, by pre- 
swiption, such a right to be Rqistaken for deep learning and 
height of speculation, that it will not be easy to pcMuade 
either those who speak or those who hear them that they 
are but the covers of ignorance, and hindrance of true know¬ 
ledge.'* To break in upon the sanctuary of vanity and 
ignorance will be, I suppiose, some se#,cico to human under¬ 
standing , though so few are apt to think they deceive or are 
deceived in the use of words, or that tai language of the sect 
they are of has any faults in it which & aght to be examined 
or corrected, that I hope I shall be pardoned if I have in the 
third book dwelt long on this subject, and endeavoured to 
make it so plain, that neither the inveterateness of the mis¬ 
chief nor the prevalence of the fashion shall be any excuse 
for those who will not take care about the meaning of their 
own words, and wjll not suffer the significancy of their 
expressions to be inquired into 

I have been told that a short epitome of this treatise, 
which was jirintcd m 1688, was by some condemned without 

• ideas m the understanding ” Tliis is a definition of logic, an important 
branch of philosophy, which excludes, however, that other art, whose 
busmess it is to introduce ideas into the understanding. The ideas once 
there, the object of philosophy is what Tucker states it to be, his de¬ 
finition, therefore, though imperfect, is not false — En 

* Hobbes had already, in his controversy with Bishop Bramhall, 
exposed the folly and absurdity of this learned jargon. The pass.ages, 
however, m which this is done are too many to be h^ere quoted, but foi 
the reader’s amusement I subjoin a single specimen, remarking by the 
way that some of the terms to which he objects have since been allowed 
to become part of our language ‘ ‘ Let the natural philosopher no more 
mention his intentional species, hi6 understanding agent and patient, his 
receptive and educlive power of the matter, his qualities infusai or injluxie, 
sgmbola: or dusymbolce, his temperament ad pondus and ad gustitiam 
He may keep his parts homogeneous and heterogeneous, but his sympathies 
and antipathies, his antiperistasis, and the like, names of excuses rather 
than of causes, I would have him fling away And for the astrologer 
(unless he means astronomer), I would have him throw away his whole 
trade, but ifi he mean astronomer, then the terms of apogccum and peri- 
gmum, arctit, antarctic, (equator, zodiac, zenith, meridian, horizon, 
zones, are no more terms of art in astronomy than a saw or a hatchet m 
the art of a carpenter.” (Treatise on Liberty and Necessity. Lend. 
1812. Supplement, p. 196 et seq., see too p 117 .)—Ed. 
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reading, because innate idfeas were denied in it; they too 
hastily concluding, that if innate ideas were not supposed, 
there would bo little left either of the notion or proof of 
s])irits. If any one take the like offence at the entrance of 
tins treatise, I shall desire hinf to read it through; and then 
I hope he will be convinced that the taking away false foun¬ 
dations is not to the prejudice but advantage of truth, which 
is never injured or endangered so much as when mixed with 
or built on falsehood.^ In the second edition 1 added as 
followeth:— ii , 

The bookseller will liot forgive me if I say nothing of this 
second edition, which ^ne has promised, by the correctness of 
It, shall make amends for the many faults committed ink the 
former.* He desires too, that it .sliould be known that it has 
one whole new chapter concermng identity, and many 
additions and amendments in other places, 'these I must 
inform my reader are not all new matter, but mo.st of them 
either further confirmations of what I had said, or explications, 
to prevent others being mi^aken m thn sense of what was 
formerly printed, and not any variation in me from it: I 
must only except the alterations I have made in Book ii. 
chap 21. 

What I had there written concerning hberty and the will, 
I thought deserved as accurate a view as I am capable of, 
tlioso subjects having in all ages exercised the learned part of 
the world with questions and difficulties that have not a little 
])crplexed morality and divinity, those parts of knowledge 
that men arc most concerned to be clear in. Upon a closoi 
inspection into the workmg of men’s minds, and a stricter 
examination of those motives and views they are turned by, 
1 have found reason somewhat to alter the thoughts I for¬ 
merly had concerning that which gives the lasit determination 
to the will in all voluntary actions. 'Ihis I cannot forbear 
to acknowledge to the world with as mucA freedom and readi¬ 
ness as I at first published what then seemed to me to be 
right; thinking myself more concerned to quit and renounce 
any opinion of my own, than oppose that of another, when truth 
appears against it. For it is truth alone I seelc^ and that 

* On the incorrect printing of the first edition, see Locke's correspon- 
ilence with Molmeux, § 1.—-liD. 
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■will always be welcome to me, when or from whencesoevei 
it comes. 

But what forwardness soever I have to ro.sLgn any opinion 
I have, or to recede from anything I have ■written, u])on the first 
e^vidence of any error in it, y^t this I must own, that I have 
not had the‘good luck to receive any light from those excep¬ 
tions I have met with in print against any part of my book, 
nor have, from anything that has been urged against' it, found 
reason to alter my sense in any of the points that have been 
questioned. Whether the sunject I'^iave in hand requires 
often more thought and attention tlPin cursory readers, at 
least such as are prepossessed, are willin'!; to allow, or whether 
any, obscurity in my expressions casts'^a cloud over it, and 
these notions are made difficult to others’ ajiprchcnsions in my 
way of treating them; so it is, th.st ray meaning, I find, is 
often mistaken, and I havd not the good luck to bo everywhere 
rightly understood. There are so many instances of thi.s, 
that I think it justice to my reader and myself to conclude, 
that either iny book- is plainly diioiigh written to be rightly 
understood by those who peruse it with that attention and 
indilierency,t which every one who will give himself the pain.s 
to read ought to employ in reading, or else that I have written 
mine so obscurely that it is in vain to go about to mend it 
Whichever of these be the truth, it is myself only am affected 
thereby, and therefore I shall bo far from troubhiig my 

* In this most honourable course of pleading guilty to error, and 
exhibiting a readiness to be corrected, Locke was preceded by two very 
great men, Quintilian and Hippocrates, the former of whom, in confess¬ 
ing some mistakes into which he had beet! once betrayed, adduces as his 
example the physician of Cos “Nam et Hippocrates clarus arte mcdi- 
cime, videtur lionestissime fecisse, cpii quosdam eirores suos, no posteii 
errarent, confessus cat ” (B in ^ c vi) Stobceus has preserved a fine 
distich of Philippides, expressing the advantage to bo denved from being 
convicted of error — 

"Or dv dfiapravris Ti, X“'p’ urriifitvoc, 

/idXicra ydp airia udi^trai to avfifapov, 

1 13 Oaisf 

This Grotius has elegently rendered as follows — 

“ Ne turpe vmci, si quid erraris, puta 
TtiEC namque vera est ad bonani frugem via ”—Ed. 

+ By this he means simply a freedom from prejudice or prepossession 
He who comes to the consideration of a subject without having ailopted 
any theory on the question under consideration, may be said to be tndif- 
fevent; that is, to have no leanmg to either side —Ed. 
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eadei- with what I think inight be said in answer to those 
everal objections 1 have met with, to passages hpre and there 
(f ray book; since I persuade myself l^at he who thinks them 
if moment enough to be concerned whether they are true or 
also, will bo able to see that w'liat is said is cither not well 
bunded, or else not contrary to ray doctrine, when I and my 
ipposcr come both to bo well understood. 

If any, careful that none of their good thoughts should be 
ost, have published thi;ir censures of my Plssay, with this 
fionoiir done to it, that^|thcy will not suffer it to be an essay, 
[ leave it to the ])ublicJto value the obligation they have to 
their critical pens, aniV shall not waste my reader’s time in so 
idle or ill-natured an employment of mine, as to lessen,the 
satisfaction any one has m himself, or gives to others, in so 
hasty a confutation of what I have written 

The booksellers jireparmg for tlie fourth edition of my 
Kssay, gave me notice of it, that I might, if f had leisure, 
make any additions or alterations I should think fit. Where¬ 
upon I f hought it convenient to advertise the reader, that 
bc.sides several corrections T had *made here and there, there 
was one alteration which it was necessary to mention, because 
it rail through the whole book, and is of conseiiuenco to be 
rightly understood. Wh.at I thereupon said was this;— 

Clear and distinct ideas aie terms which, though familiar 
and frequent in men’s mouths, 1 have reason to think every 
one who uses does not perfectly understand And possibly 
it IS but here and there one who gives himself the trouble to 
consider them so far as to know what he himself or otheis 
precisely mean by themI have therefore in most places 
1 hosen to jmt determinate or determined, instead of clear 
.md distinct, as more likely to diicet men’s thoughts to jny 
meaning in this matter. By those denominations I mean 
some object in the mind, and consoqucntly determined, i. c., 
such as it is there seen and perceived to *bo. This, I think, 
may fitly be called a determinate or determined idea, when 
such as it is at any time objectively in the mind, and so 
determined there, it is annexed, and without variation 
determined to a name or articulate sound, whiuii is to be 
steadily the sign of that \eiy same object of the mind, or 
determinate idea. 

To ei^ilain this a little more particularly. By determinate, 
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when applied to a simple idea, I fiiean that simple appeai-ance 
which the mind has in its view^ or perceives in itself, when 
that idea is said to be ih it: by determinate, when applied to 
a complex idea, I mean such an one as consists of a deter¬ 
minate number of certain simjSle or less complex ideas, joined 
in such a proportion and situation as the mind has before its 
view, and sees in itself, when that idea is present in it, or 
should be present in it, when a man gives a name to it: I 
S 9 ,y should be, because it is not every one, nor perhaps any ono^ 
who is so careful of hjs language as to wto no word till he views 
in his mind the precise determined id^"a which he resolves to 
make it the sign of. The want of this is the cause of no 
small obscurity and confusion in men’s thoughts and 
discourses. 

I know there are not words enough in any language to 
answer all t''e variety of ideas that enter into men’s dis¬ 
courses and 'reasonings.* But this hinders not but that 
when any one uses any term, he may have in his mind a 
determined idea, which he make'^ it the sign of, and to which 
he should keep it steadily annexed during that present dis¬ 
course. Where he does not, or cannot do this, ho in vain 
pretends to clear or distinct ideas it is plam his are not so; 
and therefore there can be exjxjcfced nothing but obscurity 
and confusion, where such terms are made use of as have not 
such a precise determination. 

Upon this ground I have thought determined ideas a way 
of speakmg less liable to mistakes, than clear and distinct. 
and where men have got such determined ideas of all that 
they reason, inquire, or argue abcftit, they will find a great 
part of their doubts and disputes at an end. The greatest 
pant of the questions and controversies that perplex mankind 
depending on the doubtful'and uncertain use of words, or 
(which IS the same) iiidetermined ideas, which they are made 
to stand for, I havfe made choice of these terms to signify. 
1. Some immediate object of the mind, which it perceives 
and has before it, distinct from the sound it uses as a sign of 

* Compa.'B on this subject the remarks of Sir James Mackmtoal> 
(Ethical Philosophy, Introduction, p. 49 et seq), where he justly coio- 
plains of the coarseness and poverty of our philosophical vocabulary 
Perhaps, however, in this, as in other things, it is in a great measure 
our indolence that is the cause of our poverty.—E d. 
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it. 2. That this idea, thus*determined, i. e., -which the mind 
iiaa ^ itself, and knows, and sees there, he determined with¬ 
out any change to that name, and that name determined to 
that precise idea. If men had such detemiined ideas in 
their inquiries and discourses,''they would both ^discern how 
far their own inquiries and discourses went, and avoid the 
greatest. part of the disputes and wranglings they have 
with others. 

Besides this, the boo]iseller will think it necessary I should 
advertise the reader tl^ipt there is an addition of two chapters 
wholly new j the one, If the association of ideas, the other of 
euthusiasni. These, \ath some other larger additions never 
before printed, he has eng^ed to print by themselves ^fter 
the same manner, and for the same purpose, as was done 
when this Essay had the second in^ression. 

In the sixth edition there is very little added or altered; 
the greatest part of what is new is contained in the twenty- 
lirst chapter of the second book, which any one, if he^ t h i nks 
it worth while, may, with a very little labour, transcribe into 
the margin of the former edition. 
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BOOK L 

OlIAPTER 

INTRODUCTION. 

1. An Inquiry into the Understanding,'pleasant and useful. 
—Since it is the understanding that sets man above the rest 
of sensible b^jngs, and gives him all the advantage and 
dominion which ho has over them, it is certainly a subjeet, 
even for its nobleness, wortli our labour to inquire into. The 
understanding, like the eye, whiht it makes us see and per¬ 
ceive all other things, takes qo notice of itself; and it requires 
art and pains to sot it at a distance, and make it its own 
object * But whatever bo the difficulties that lie in the way 
of this inquiry, whatever it be that keeps us so much in the 
dark to ourselves; sure I am that all the light wc can let in 
upon our minds, all the acquaintance we can make with our 
own understandings, will not only be very pleasant, but 
bring us great advantage in directing our thoughts m the 
search of other things. 

2. Design —This, therefore, being my purpose, to inquire 
into the original, certainty, and extent of human knowledge, 
together with the grounds and dogreos of belief, opinion, and 
assent, I shall not at present meddle with the physical con¬ 
sideration of the mind, or trouble myself to examine wherein 
its essence consists,'-or by what motions of our spirits or 
alterations of our bodiest we come to have any sensation by 

* Compare with this the opinion of Airian, who, m lug Commentary 
on the Enchnnlion of Epictetui, rem.irks, that the reasoning power in 
man ( 1 / dvv/t^'e i) \oytKi)) 13 the only faculty which takes cognizance of 
itself, and cmiipreliendH its own nature, office, and worth, as well as those 
of all the other faculties (Com m Epict Ench b 1 p 2 )—En 
t Locke, though he does not heie name Hobbes, nevertheless refers 
to his speculations, almost making use of the very language of that 
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our oigans, or any ideas in^our understandings; and whether 
those ideas do in their formation, any or all of them, dejxmd 
on matter or not. These are speciilations which, however 
curious and entertaining, I shall decline, as lying out of my 
way in the design I am now upon.* It shall sutfice td my 
jiresent purpose, to consider the discerning faculties of a man, 
as they aio employed about the objects whicli they have to do 
with. And I shall imagine I have not wholly misemployed 
myself in the thoughts I shall have on this occasion, if, 
111 this historical, plain method, I can give any account 
of the ways whereby! our miderstandings come to attain 
those notions of things we have, and can set down any 
measures of the certainty of our knowledge, or the gi-ound.s 
of those jiersuasions which are to be found amc(ng.st 
men, so various, different, and wholly contradictory; and 
yet asserted somewhere or ocher, with such assurance and 
confidence, that he that shall take a view of' the opinion.s 
of mankind, observe their opposition, and at the same time 
consider the fondness and, devotion wherewith they are 
embraced, the resolution and eagerness wheicwith they 
are maintained, may perhaps have reason to suspect, that 
either there is no such thing as tnith at all, or that 
mankind hath no sufficient means to attain a certain know¬ 
ledge of it.t 

philosopher in his treatise on ffuni.an N-ituie, where lie s.ays, “ Imatje or 
colour 18 but an .app.intion unto us of the motion, agitation, or altei.ition 
winch the object worketh in the br.ain, or ajuiits, or some internal sub¬ 
stance of the he.ad ” (Ch n 4 )—Ed 

* Diigahl Stewart, whose philosophical re.ading w.aa very extensive, 
observc.s upon tins p.'vssage, “ ft is much to be wished th.at Mr Locke 
had .adhered inv.aruably to this wise resolution ” (I’lnl Essays, Prel 
Dissert p 5 ) —Ed , 

t This wa.s the opinion of those sophijits who maintained that men mav 
ilispute equally well on both sides of a question, for if' truth can be dis¬ 
covered, and we be able to know with cerhainty when we jiossess it, the 
moment this discovery is m.ade must bo the term ol'all honest disputation , 
but if piobability be .all wo can attain to on .any subject, there will ever be 
room for differing opinions (Vid Gecl Hist Soph cap vi ji 25) 
Montaigne has in his Essays a very fine pass.age on the search after 
tiTith, and the question whether it be possible or not to discover it “Si 
me fdut-il voir enfin, s’ll est en la puiss.ance do Thomme 'le*trouver ce 
qu’il cherche et ai cette quete, qu’il y a employ^ depuis taut de sihcles, 
I’a enricby de quelque nouvelle force, et de quelque v4ritd sohde, je croia 
qu’ I me confessera, a’il parle en conscience, que tout I’acqu^t qu’il a 
V0L;| I. K 
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3. Method. —It is therefore worth while to search out the 
bounds between opinion and knowledge, and examine by 
what measures in things., whereof we have no certain know¬ 
ledge, we ought to regulate our assent and moderate oui 
persuasions. In order whereunto I shall pureue this following 
method. 

Fust, I shall inquire into the original of those ideas, notions, 
or whatever else you please to call them, which a man observes, 
aud is conscious to himself he has in his mind; and the 
ways whereby the understanding comes to be furnished with 
them. ' [ 

Secondly, I shall endeavour to sho-w what knowledge the 
understanding hath by those ideas, and the certainty, evi¬ 
dence, and extent of it. 

Thirdly, I shall make some inquiry into the nature and 
grounds of f?ith, or opinion; whereby I mean that assent 
which we‘ give to any proposition as true, of whose truth yet 
we have no certain knowledge: and here we shall have 
occasion to examine-the reasons rnd degrees of assent. 

4. Useful to know the Extmt of our Comjrrehonidon. —If by 
this inquuy into the natme of the understanding, I can dis¬ 
cover the powers thereof, how far they reach, to what things 
.they are in any degree proportionate, and where they fail us, 
I suppose it may be of use to prevail with the busy mind ot 
man to be more cautious in meddling with things exceeding 
its comprehension, to stop when it is at the utmost extent of 
its tether, and to sit down in a quiet ignorance of those 
things which, upon examination, are found to be beyond the 
reach of our capacities.* We should not then perhaps be so 

retir.5 d'une si longue poursuite, e’eet cVavoir .appns ^ recognoltre sa foi- 
bleose L’lgnoraiice qm estoit natuielleineiit en nous, nous I’avons par 
longue rtude confirmde et aveidc. II cat advenu anx gens vdntaldement 
scavans, ce que advient aux dpis de bled ils vont s’Levant et sc h.uis- 
sant la tete droite et,|ibie, tant qu’ils sont vuides, mais quand ils ont 
pleins et grossis de gram cn leur matuntt', ils comnieneeroit X s’humiher 
et baiseer les comes Paredlement, les hommes, ayant tout c 3 s,ay(S, tout 
sondd, et n’ayant trouvd en cet amas de science et provision de tant dc 
chosea diverses, rien de massif et do ferine, et non quo vanity, il sont 
renonc^ AJeur pr&omption et reconnu leur condition naturelle ” (t. v 

p 10 et seqq—E d 

* Tliat, with the history of philosophy before him, Locke should have 
hoped so much, is scarcely to be credited. Indeed, to sit down m quiet 
Ignorance of anythmg is contrary to our nature, though it is quite possible 
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forward, out of an affectation of an universal knowledge, to 
raise questions, and perplex ourselves and others with dis¬ 
putes about things to which our understandings are not 
suited, and of which we cannot fiame in our minds any 
clear or distinct perceptions, or whereof (asi it has per¬ 
haps too often happened) wo have not any notions^ at 
all. If we can find out how far the understanding can 
extend its view, how far it has faculties to attain certainty, 
and in what cases it can only judge and guess, we may 
learn to content ouri’olves with what is attamable by us in 
this state. 

5. Our Capacity suited to our State and Concerns .—For 
though the compreheiisiou of our understandings domes 
exceeding short of the vast extent of things, yet we shall 
have cause enough to magnify th^ bountiful Author of our 
being, for that piojiortion and degree of knoVledge he has 
bestowed on us, so far above .all the rest of the inhiibitants 
of this our m.ansion. Men^ have reason to be well satisfied 
with wh.at God hath thought lit for theih, since he hath given 
them (as St. Peter* says) izavra Vpot Jwj))' sai ibakitiav, what¬ 
soever 1.S necess,aiy for the conveniences of life and information 
of virtue, and has put within the reach of their discovery 
the comfortable provision for this life, and the way that leads 
to a better. How short soever their knowledge may come of 
an universal or perfect compiehension of whatsoever is, it yet 
secures their gi-eat concernments, that they have light enough 
to load them to the kiioi\ ledge of their hlaker and the sight 
of their own duties. Men may find matter sufficient to busy 
their heails, and employ their li.ands with variety, delight, 
and satisfaction, if they will not boldly quarrel with their 
own constitution, and throw away the blessings their hands 
are filled with because they are not big cilough to grasji 
everything. We shall not li.ivc much re^ison to complain of 
the narrowness of our minds, if we will but employ them 
about what may be of use to us; for of that they aio 
very capable: and it will be an unpardonable, as well as 
childish peevishness, if we undervalue the advanteg-os of our 

wastefully to expend in meie curious investigation a world of industry 
and ingenuity —Ed 

* Epist 11 3, where consult the excellent note of the Eev. Mr. Trol- 
lo]ie, in h,-t Greek Test.unent, p £00 — Ed 

' K 3 
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knowledge, and neglect to improve*’it to the ends for which it 
was given ns, because there are some things that are set out 
of the reach of it. It will be no excuse to an idle and un¬ 
toward servant, who would not attend liis business by candle¬ 
light, to plead that he had not broad sunshine. The candle 
that is set up in us shines bright enough for all our purposes.* 
The discoveries we can make with this ought to satisfy us; 
and we .shall then use our understandings right, when we 
entertain all objects in that way and pi'oportion that they are 
suited to our faculties, and upon these grounds they are 
capable of being proposed to us, and not peremptorily or 
intemperately require demonstration, and demand certainty, 
wherti probability only is to be Ijad, and which is siifEcient 
to govern all our concerninciit.s If we will disbelieve every¬ 
thing because we canno^ certainly know all things, we 
.shall do mui!hwhat as wisely as lie who would not use 
his legs, but sit still and perish, because he had no wings 
to fly. 

6 Knowledge of bur Capacity a Cure of Scepticism and 
Idl^eneag .—When we know bur own strength, we shall the 
better know what to undertake with hopes ot succe.ss ,t and 
.vheu we have well surveyed the powers of our own minds, 
and made some estimate what we may expect from them, we 
aliall not be inclined either to sit still, and not set our 
thoughts on work at all, in despair of knowing anything, or, 
on the other side, question everything, and disclaim all know¬ 
ledge, because some things are not to bo understood. It is of 
great use to the sailor to know the length of his line, though 

* On the sufScienoy, m a religious point of view, of reason ami 
conucicnce, Bishop Butler has a hue ji.ass.age, which the le.ailcr will 
not he sorry to lind inserted here. “Nothing,” observes his lordship, 
“can he iiiore evident than th.it, exclusive of revelation, man can¬ 
not be considered as ^ creature left by his Maker to act at random, 
and live at haige up to the extent of his natural powers, as passion, 
humour, wilfuhiess happen to carry him, which is the condition brute 
creatures are in, but that, from his make, constitution, or nature, 
he 13, in the strictest and most proper sense, a law to himself 
He hatlw^ho rule of right within, what is wanting is only that 
lie honestly attend to it ” (3rd Semion on Human Nature, p 
65.)—Ed 

t Smnite matenam vestns, qui scribitis, lequam 
Vinbus, ct versate diu quid feire recusent, 

Quid valeant humen.”—UoK Ars Poet. 88—40.-t-ED. 
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he cannot with it fathom'’all the depths of the ocean. It is 
well he knows that it is long enough to reach the bottom, at 
such places as are necessary to direct his voyage, and caution 
him against ninning upon shoals that may nun him. Our 
business here is not to know all things, but thejse which con¬ 
cern our conduct If we can find out those measures, where¬ 
by a rational creature, put in that state in which man is in 
this world, may and ought to govern his opinions, and actions 
depending thereon, we need not to be troubled that some 
other things escape onr knowledge. •• 

7. Occasion of this Essay .—This was that which gave the 
first rise to this essay concerning the understanding. For I 
thought that the first stfjp towards satisfying several in¬ 
quiries the mind of man was very apt to run into, was to 
take a view of our own iindersipndings, examine our own 
powers, and see to what things they were adapted. Till that 
was done I suspected wo began at the wrong edd, and in vain 
sought for satisfaction in a quiet and sure possession of truths 
that most concerned us, whilst we let lo’ose our thoughts into 
the vast ocean of being; as if illl that boundless extent were 
the natural and undoubted possession of our understandings, 
wherein there was nothing exempt from its decisions, or that 
escaped its comprehension. Thus men extendmg their 
inquiries beyond their capacities, and letting their thoughts 
wander into those depths where they can find no sure foot¬ 
ing, it is no wonder that they raise questions and multiply 
(hsputes, which, never coming to any clear resolution, are 
projier only to continue and increase their doubts, and to 
confirm them at last in perfect scepticism. Whereas, were 
the capacities of our understandings well considered, the 
extent of our knowledge once discovered, and the homon 
found which sets the bounds between the enlightened and 
dark parts of things, between what is and what is not com¬ 
prehensible by us, men would perhaps, with less scruple, 
acquiesce in the avowed ignorance of the one, and employ 
their thoughts and discourse with more advantage and satis¬ 
faction in the other, 

8 . What Idea stands for .—Thus much I thought necessary 
to say concerning the occasion of this inquiry into human 
understanding. But, before I proceed on to what I have 
though^ on this subject, I must hero in the entrance beg 
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pardon of my reader for the frequent use of the word “ idea,”* * * § 
which he will find in the following treatise. It being that 
term which, I think, serres best to stand for whatsoever is 
the object of the understanding when a man thinks, I have 
used it to eypi’ess whatever is meant by phantasm, notion, 
species, or whatever it is which the mind can be employed 
about in thinking; and I could not avoid frequently 
using it.t 

•I presume it will be easily granted me, that there are such 
ideas in men’s minds.; every one is conscious of them in 
himself, and men’s words and actions will satisfy him that 
they are in others. 

Our first inquiry then shall bq, how they come into the 
mind. 


CHAPTER II. 

NO INNATE PMNCIPLBU IN THE MIND. 

1. The way shown km we come by my Knowledge, mffidanl 
to prove it not innate. —It is an established opinion amongst 
some men,J that there are in the understanding certain innate 

* Locke was not, however, the first writer who employed the term 
‘' idea ’’with such a Signification in our language Hobbes had used it, 
[Huiiian Nature, c i § 7) and so had Sir Thomas Browne (Heligio 
Medlc^ p 24 ); but as m them it occurred but casually, and was visibly 
connected with no system, the world allowed it to pass unquestioned. 
The reader will find Locke’s own defence of the word in his Letters to 
the Bishop of Worcester In Milton H is synonymous with form. 
tApology for his Early Life and Wntings, p. 72 ) 

T See Appendix at end of vol ii.—E d. 

$ By “ some men " Locke here^appears to allude more particularly to 
Descartes and his Mowers, Do la'Forge, Claude de Clersefier, Eohault, 
Regis, &c Descartes, it is well known, divided our ideas into three 
classes, those acquires through the medium of the senses, those 
created by the mind by reflection, and those which are bom with ns or are 
innate. Of these, Locke, it will be seen, rejects the last, proving sen¬ 
sation and reflection to be the only fountains of all we know. They who 
dostto to enter historically or otherwise mto a thorough investigation of this 
subject maJ^pnsultTennemann’s “Manual of theHistoiyo^hilosophy,’’ 

§ 335 et 8e<^. ^ *‘Buhlo, Histoire de la Philosophie Modems,” t. iv. 
p. 201—380, but more particularly p 204 et seq , Hume’s Essays, ito] 
p. 269—272, particularly the note (a), 'which the reader will find mpage 
89, and compare with them Berkeleys “Three Dialogues,^between 
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principles ; some primary notions, Koivat Ivvciat, characters, as 
it ■were, stamped upon the mind ,of man, which the soul 
receives in its very first bein^, and brings into the world with 
it. It would be suScient to convince unprejudiced readers 
of the falseness of this supposition, if I shotrid only show 
(as I hope I shall in tho following parts of this discourse) how 
men, btirely by tho use of their natural faculties, may attain 
to all the knowledge they have, without tho help of any 
innate impressions, and may arrive at certainty, -without any 
such original notions or principles. For I imagine any one 
will easily grant that it would be impertinent to suppose the 
ideas of colours innate in a creature to whom God hath given 
sight, and a power to recewe them by the eyes from external 
objects: and no less unreasonable would it be to attribute 
several truths to the impressions of nature and innate charac¬ 
ters, when we may observe in ourselves facultife fit to attain 
as easy and certain knowledge of them, as if they were origi¬ 
nally imprinted on the min^. 

But because a man is not permitted without censure to 
follow his o-wn thoughts in thd search of truth, when they 
lead him ever so little out of the common road, I shall set 
down the reasons that made me doubt of the truth of 
that opinion, as an excuse for my mistake, if I be in 
one; which I leave to be considered by those who, vrith 
me, dispose themselves to embrace truth wherever they 
find it. 

2. General Assent the great Argument .—There is nothing 
more commonly taken for granted than that there are certain . 
principles, both speculative and practical, (for they speak of 
both,) universally agreed upon by all mankind, which there¬ 
fore, they argue, must needs be constant impressions, which 
the souls of men receive in their first beings,-and which they 
bring into the world with them, as necepsaiily and really as 
they do any of their inherent faculties. 

3. Universal Consent proves nothing innate .—^This argu¬ 
ment, dra-wn from universal consent, has this misfortune in it, 
that if it were true in matter of fact, that there wete certain 
truths wherein all mankind agreed, it would not ^rove them 

Hylas and PhilonouB,” Works, voL i. p. 109 et seq. with Buhle’a ad¬ 
mirable Analysis of his Philosophy, t. v. p. 76—176, and Tennemann’s 
M.anual, i 840.—En. 
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innate, if there can be any other way shown how men may 
come to that universal, agreement in the things they do 
consent in, which I presume may be done. 

4. “ What is, is,” amd “U is impossible for the same Thing to 
he and not to'he” not wnisoersaUy assented to. —But, which is 
worse, this argument of univers^ consent, which is made use 
of to prove innate principles, seems to me a demonstration 
that there are none such; because there are none to which 
aU' mankind give an universal assent. I shall begin with 
the speculative, and instance in those magnified principles of 
demonstration, “whatsoever is, is,” and “it is impossible for the 
same thing to be and not to be;” which, of aU others,* I 
think' have the most allowed title do innate. These have so 
settled a reputation of maxims universally received, that it 
will no doubt be thought strange if any one should seem to 
question it. But yet I take liberty to say, that these propo¬ 
sitions are so far from having an universal assent, that there 
are a great' part of mankind to wjiom they are not so much 
as known. 

5. Not on the Mind naturally imprinted, because not known 
to Children, Idiots, &c. —For, first, it is evident that all chil¬ 
dren and idiots have not the least apprehension or thought of 
them; and the want of that is enough to destroy that uni¬ 
versal assent which must needs be the necessary concomitant 
of all innate truths: it seeming to me near a contradiction to 
say that there are truths imprinted on the soul which it per¬ 
ceives or understands not; imprinting, if it signify anything, 
being nothing else but the making Qertain truths to be per¬ 
ceived. For to imprint anything on the mind without the 
mind’s perceiving it, seems to me hardly intelligible. If 
therefore children and idiots have souls, have minds, with 
those impressions upon them, they must unavoidably perceive 
them, and necessarily know and assent to these truths; which 
since they do not, it is evident that there are no such impres- 
' sions. For if they are not notions naturally imprinted, how 
can they be innate? and if they are notions imprinted, how 
can they he unknown? To say a notion is imprinted on the 
mind, and yet at the same i^e to say that the mind is 

A solecism found in most persons’ mouths, not unlike that of Milton:— 
“Adam, the noblest man of men smce bom, 

His sons, the fairest of her daughters, Eve.” V Ed. 
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ignorant of it, and never’yet took notice of it, is to make 
this impression nothing. No proposition can be said to be in 
the mind which it never yet knew, which it was never yet 
conscious of. For if any one may, then, by the same reason, 
all propositions that are true, and the mind is capable of 
ever assenting to, may be said to be in the mind, and to be 
imprinte.d: since, if any one can be said to be in the#mind, 
which it neVer yet knew, it must be only because it is capable 
of knowing it, and so the mind is of all truths it ever shall 
know. Nay, thus truths may be imprinted on the mind 
which it never did nor ever shall know; for a man may live 
long, and die at last in ignorance of many truths which his 
mind was capable of knowing, and that with certainty. So 
that if the capacity of knowing be the natural impression 
contended for, all the truths a ma^^ ever comes to know will, 
by this account, be every one of them innate; and this great 
point wiU amount to no more, but only to a ■Very improper 
way of speaking; ■^hich, whilst it pretends to assert the 
contrary, says nothing different from th’ose who deny innate 
principles. For nobody, I think, ever denied that the mind 
was capable of knowing several truths. The capacity, they 
say, is innate, the knowledge acquired. But then to what 
end such contest for certain innate maxims? If truths can 
be imprinted on the understanding -without being perceived, 

I can see no difference there can be between any truths the 
mind is capable of kno-wing in respect of their original: 
they must all be innate or all adventitious; in vain shall a 
man go about to distinguish them. He therefore that talks 
of innate notions in the understanding, cannot (if he intend ■ 
thereby any distinct sort of truths) mean such truths to be in 
the understanding as it never perceived, and is yet wholly 
ignorant of. For if these words (to be in *he understand¬ 
ing) have any propriety, they signify to be understood; so 
that to be in the understanding and not ■Jo be understood, to 
be in the mind and never to be perceived, is all one as to say 
anything is and is not in the mind or understanding. If 
therefore these two propositions, “Whatsoever is^ is,” and 
“ it is impossible for the same thing to be and no!) to be,” are 
by nature imprinted, children cannot be ignorant of them; 
infants, and all that have souls, must necessarily have them in 
their urJderstandings, know the truth of them, and assent to it. 
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6. That Men know them when they come to the Use of Reaeon, 
amnered .—To avoid this, it is usually answered, that aU men 
know and assent to them, when they come to the use of 
reason, and this is enough to prove them innate. I answer: 

7. Doubtfjil expressions, that have scarce any signification, 
go for clear reasons to those who, being prepossessed, take 
not the pains to examine even what they themsejves say. 
For, to apply this answer with any tolerable sense to our 
ptesent purpose, it must signify one of these two things; 
either that as soon as men come to the use of reason these 
supposed native inscriptions come to be known and observed 
by them, or else that the use and exercise of men’s reason 
assists them in the discovery of these principles, and certainly 
makes them known to them. 

8. If Reason, discovered them, that wovld not yrove them 
innate.~li thay mean, that by the use of reason men may 
discover these principles, and that this is sufficient to prove 
them innate, their way of arguing will stand thus, viz., that 
whatever truths reason can certainly discover to us, and make 
us firmly assent to, those are all naturally imprinted on the 
mind; since that universal assent, which is made the mark 
of them, amounts to no more but this, that by the use of 
reason wo are capable to come to a certain knowledge of and 
assent to them; and, by this means, there will be no difier- 
ence between the maxims of the mathematicians, and theorems 
they deduce from them: aU must be equally allowed innate, 
they being all discoveries made by the use of reason, and 
truths that a rational creature ma^ certainly come to know, 
if he apply his thoughts rightly that; way. 

9. It is false that Reason discovers them .—But how can 
these men think the use of reason necessary to discover prin¬ 
ciples that are,supposed inflate, when reason (if we may 
believe them) is nothing else but the faculty of deducing 
unknown truths from principles or propositions that are 
already known? That certainly can never be thought innate 
which we have need of reason to discover; unless, as I have 
said, we will have all the certain truths that reason ever 
teaches u^ to be innate. We may as well think the use of 
reason necessary to make our eyes discover visible objects, as 
that there shoifid be need of reason, or the exercise thereof, 
to make the understanding see what is originally eUgraven 
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on it, and cannot be in thb understanding before it be per¬ 
ceived by it. So that to make reason discover those truths 
thus imprinted, is to say that the u3e of reason discovers to 
a man what he knew before: and if men have those innate 
impressed truths originally, and before the uso reason, and 
yet are always ignorant of them tiU they come to the use of 
reason, it is in effect to say, that men know and knc^w them 
not at the same time. 

10. It will here perhaps be said that mathematical demon¬ 
strations, and other truths that are not lijnate, are not assented 
to as soon as proposed, wherein they are distinguished from 
these maxims and other innate truths. I shall have occasion 
to speak of assent, upon the first proposing, more particu¬ 
larly by and by. I shall hero only, and that veiy readily, 
allow, that these maxims and mathematical demonstrations 
are in this different: that the one fiave need of »reason, using 
of proofs, to make them out and to gam our assent; but the 
other, as soon as understood, are, without any the least reason¬ 
ing, embraced and assented*to. But I ■ withal beg leave to 
observe, that it lays open the weakness of this subterfuge, 
which requires the use of reason for the discovery of these 
general truths; smce it must be confessed that in their dis¬ 
covery there is no use made of reasoning at all.* And I 
think those who give this answer will not be forward to 
affirm that the knowledge of this maxim, “ that it is impos¬ 
sible for the same thing to be and not to be,” is a deduction 
of our reason. For this would be to destroy that bounty of 
nature they seem so fond of, whilst they make the knowledge 
of those principles to deptffid on the labour of our thoughts.. 
For all reasonmg is search, and casting about, and reqiures 
pains and application. And how can it with any tolerable 
sense be supposed^ that what was imprinted by nature, as the 
foundation and guide of our reason, should need the use of 
reason to discover it t 

11. Those who wdl take the pains to reflect with a little 
attention on the operations of the understanding, wilt find 
that this ready assent of the mind to some truths, depends 

* This is, I think, a mistake; the reason is consulted, but the matter 
being easy, it decides rapidly. Otherwise they would be as evident 
to persons irrational as. to those endued with reason, which they 
are not—JE d. 
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not either on,native inscription 6r the use of reason, but on 
a faculty of the mind quite distinct from both of them, as we 
shall see hereafter. R^on, therefore, having nothing to do 
in procuring our assent to these maxims, if by sa 3 dng, that 
men know a^id assent to them, when they come to the use of 
reason, be meant, that the use of reason assists us in the 
knowledge of these maxims, it is utterly false; and were it 
true, would prove them not to be innate. 

. 12. The coming to the Use of Reason not the Time we come 
to know these Mcudms. —If by knowing and assenting to them 
when we come to the use of reason, be meant, that this is 
the time when they come to be taken notice of by the mmd; 
and that as soon as children con\e to the use of reason, they 
come also to know and assent to these maxims; this also is 
false and frivolous. First, it is false, because it is evident 
these maximc are not in the mind so early as the use of 
reason; and therefore the coming to the use of reason is 
falsely assigned as the time of their discovery. How many 
instances of the use of reason ihay we observe in children, a 
long tune before they have* any knowledge of this maxim, 

“ that it is impossible for the same thing to be and not to 
be ” ! And a great part of illiterate people and savages pass 
many years, even of their rational age, without ever thinking 
on this and the like general propositions.* I grant, men come 
not to the knowledge of these general and more abstract 
truths, which are thought innate, till they come to the use of 
reason; and I add, nor then neither. \^ich is so because, 
till after they come to the use of reason, those general 

* Wolf, countenanced by Leibnitz, 'maintained in Germany, long 
after the death of Locke, the doctrme of innate ideas, and invented a 
very ingenious system m support of it. In lus Logic, however, he 
states the question hypotheti«dly, observing, “Whether our notions of 
external things arb conveyed into the soul, as into,an empty leceptacle, 
or whether rather they lie not buried, as it were, in the essence of the 
soul, and are brought lorth barely by his own powers, on occasion of the 
changes produced in our bodies by external object^ is a question at 
present foreign to this place. In my ‘Thoughts on God and the 
Human Soul,’ chap, v., I shall there only be able to show, that the last 
opinion is the more agreeable to truth.” (Logic, c. i § 6) Wolf 
would probaiily, consistently with the above passage, have explained the 
ignorance of the savages in the text, by supposing that the ideas 
originally imprinted on their minds can only be brought to light by 
circumstances, as secret characters or writmg sometimes become not 
visible until they have been breathed upon or exposed to the fik-e.—E d. 
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abstract ideas are not framed in the mind, about which those 
general maxims are, which are nuataken for innate principles, 
but are indeed discoveries made and. verities introduced and 
brought into the mind by the same way, and discovered by 
the same steps, as several other propositions, which nobody 
was ever so extravagant as to suppose innate. 'This I hope 
to make plain in the sequel of this discourse. I allow there¬ 
fore, a necessity that men should come to the use of reason 
before they get the knowledge of those general truths, but 
deny that men’s coming to the use of reason is the time of 
their discovery. 

13. By this they are not distinguished from other knowahle 
Truths. — Id the mean time it is observable, that this saying, 
that men know and assent <fo these maxims when they come 
to the use of reason, amounts in reality of fact to no more 
but this, that they are never known nor taken notiee of 
before the use of reason, but may possibly be assented to some 
time after, during a man’s life; but when is uncertain; and 
so may all other knowablo truths, as well as these, which 
therefore have no advantage nqr distinction from others by 
this note of being known when we come to the use of reason, 
nor are thereby proved to be innate, but quite the contrary. 

14. 7/" coming to the Use of Reason mere the Time of their 
Discovery, it would not prove them innate. —But, secondly, 
were it true, that the precise time of their being known and 
assented to were when men come to the use of reason, 
neither would that prove them innate. > This way of arguing 
is as frivolous as the supposition itself is false. For by what 
kind of logic will it appear that any notion is originally by 
nature imprmted in the mind in its first constitution, because' 
it comes first to be observed and assented to when a faculty 
of the mind, which has quite a. distinct province, begins to 
exert itself? And therefore the coming to the use of speech, 
if it were supposed the time that these maxims are first 
assented to, (which it may be with as much truth as the time 
when men come to the use of reason,) would be as good a 
proof that they werq, innate, as to say they are innate 
because men assent to them when they come to tfie use of 
reason. I agree then with these men of innate principles, 
that there is no knowledge of these general and self-evident 
maxima in the mind till it comes to the exercise of reason; 
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but I deny that the coming tc the use of reason is the 
precise time when they are first taken notice of; and if that 
■were the precise time,' I deny that it ■would prove them 
innate. All that can with any truth be meant by this 
propofsition, that men assent to them when they come to the 
use of reason, is no more but this, that the making of 
general abstract ideas and the understanding of general 
naBaes being concomitant of the rational faculty, and grow¬ 
ing up with it, children commonly get not those general 
ideas, nor learn the names that stand for them, tiU, having 
for a good while exercised their reason about familiar and 
more particular ideas, they are, by their ordinary discourse 
and actions with others, acknowledged to be capable of 
rational conversation. If assenting to these maxims when 
men come to the use of reason can be true in any other 
sense, I desir,e it may bo ‘sho'wn; or at least, how in this, or 
any other sense, it proves them innate. 

15. The Steps by which the Mind attains several Truths .— 
The senses at first let in particular ideas, and furnish the yet 
empty cabinet;* and the m’nd by degrees growing familiar 

* Dr. Whewell having remarked that the comparison of the mmd to 
a sheet of white paper (elsewhere employed by Locke) is not just, 
quotes from Professor Sedgwick a metaphor which he considers 
“ much more apt and beautiful ” “ M.an’s soul at fimt is one unvaned 

blank, till it has received the impressions of external experience. Yet 
has this blank been already touched by a celestial hand, and when 
plunged in the colours which surround it, it takes not its tinge from 
accident, but design, and comes out covered ■with a glonous pattern ” 
(Discourse on the Studies of the University, p 64 Preface to Sir J 
Mackintosh’s Dissertation on the Progresu of Ethical Philosophy, p. 36 ) 
I confess I do not perceive the supenonty of the new figure over the 
old, nor, m fact, in what circumstances they differ. Locke, in the text, 
suggests another image—that of an “ empty cabinet.” But neither this, 
nor-any other tha^ I have seen, helps us at all to comprehend the true 
nature of the mind Mackintosh says, “How many ultimate facts of 
that nature (i e, which are presupposed by the doctrine of association) 
are contained and involved in Aristotle’s celebrated companson of the 
mind in its first state <0 a sheet of 'unwritten paper I" (Dissert § 6 p. 
249.) He then quotes from Aristotle the passage in which the com¬ 
parison .s made Art S' ovrwg, werntp ev ypapfiarenii tp ppSev vrrapxu 
tvTt\txttq,<.yeypap.pevoV dirtp <rvp€aivti tni rov vov. (De Anima, lii. 
IV. 14. 1. vii.'’p 71 Tauchnitz ) Sir James modernizes the language 
of Aristotle, however, for ypaapartXov does not mean “a sheet of 
unwritten paper,” but a waxed tablet, - which had sometimes two or 
more leaves. (Poll. Onomast. iv. 18 ) But what is more ^unous, it 
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with some of them, they'are lodged'in the memory, and 
names got to them. Afterwards, the mind proceeding 
further, abstracts them, and by degrees learns the use of 
general names. In this manner the mind comes to be 
furnished with ideas and language, the materials about which 
to exercise its discursive faculty; and the use of reason be¬ 
comes dady more visible, as these materials that give it 
employirreut increase. But though the having of |eneral 
ideas and the use of general words and reason usually grow 
together, yet I see not how this any wajr proves them innate. 
The knowledge of some truths, I confess, is veiy early in the 
mind; but in a way that shows them not to be innate. For 
if we will observe, we shall find it still to be about ideas not 
innate but acquired; it bemg about those first which are 
imprinted by external things, with which uilhuts have earliest 
to do, which make the most freqVient impres^ons on their 
senses. In ideas thus got the mind discovers that some 
agree and others differ, probably as soon as it has any use of 
memory, as soon as it is able to retain and perceive distinct 
ideas. But whether it be then.or no, this is certam, it does 
so long before it has the use of words, or comes to that which 
we commonly call “ the use of reason.” For a child knows as 
certainly before it can speak the difference between the ideas 
of sweet and bitter (i. e., that sweet is not bitter), as it knows 
afterwards (when it comes to speak) that wormwood and 
sugarplums are not the same thing. 

16. A child knows not that three and four are equal to 
seven, till he comes to be able to count seven, and has got the 
name and idea of equality; and then, upon explaining those 
words, ho presently assents to, or rather perceives the truth 
of that proposition. But neither does he then readily assent 
because it is an innate truth, non was his assent wanting till 
then because he wanted the use of reason; 6ut the truth ot 
it appears to him as soon as he has settled in his mind the 
clear and distinct ideas that these names stand for; and then 
he knows the truth of that proposition upon the same grounds 

also signified “a cabinet,” and may have suggested to Locke the com¬ 
parison in the text. -ffafifiaTeiov Sk jrapd toIq 'KTTUsofi, Kai iv <3 
apyvpiov arrsKHTO. (Poll. Onomast iv 19. On which consult the 
notes of Kuhn and Jungermann, t. iv. p. 661, and Harpocrat. m v. 
dpyi'poflij/rij, p. 33. Bekk.)—E d. 
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and by the same means that he kiew before that a rod and a 
cherry are not the same thing; and upon the same grounds 
also that he may come "to know afterwards “ that it is im¬ 
possible for the same thing to be and not to be,” as shall be 
more fully shown hereafter. So that the later it is before 
any one comes to have those general ideas about which those 
maxims are, or to know the signification of those general 
terms that stand for them, or to put together in his mind 
the ideas they stand for, the later also will it be before he 
comes to assent to those maxima, whose terms, with the 
ideas they stand for, "being no more innate than those of a 
cat or a weasel, he must stay till time and observation have 
acquainted him with them; and then he will be in a capacity 
to know the truth of these majfims, upon the first occasion 
that shall make him put together those ideas in his mind, 
and observe ,whether they agree or disagree, according as is 
expressed in .those propositions. And therefore it is that a 
man knows that eighteen and nineteen are equal to thirty- 
seven, by the same self-evidence that he knows one and two 
to be equal to three: yet a knows this not so soon as 
the other; not for want of the use of reason, hut because the 
ideas the words eighteen, mneteen, and thirty-seven stand 
for, are not so soon got as those which are signified by one, 
two, and three. 

17. Assenting as soon as proposed cmd understood, proves 
them not innate .—This evasion therefore of general assent, 
when men jcome to the use of reason, failing as it does, and 
leaving no difference between those supposed innate and 
other truths that are afterwards-acquired and learnt, men 
have endeavoured to secure an universal assent to those they » 
call maxims, by saying they are generally assented to as soon 
as proposed, and the terms they are proposed in imderstood: 
seeing all men, even children, as soon as they hear and under¬ 
stand the terms ausent to these propositions, they think it 
is sufficient to prove them innate. For since men never fail, 
after they have once understood the words, to acknowledge 
them for undoubted truths, they would infer that certainly 
these propositions were first lodged in the-understanding, 
which, without any teaching, the mind, at the very first 
proposal, immediately closes with and assents to, and after that 
never doubts again. 
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18. .5^ mch cm Assent he a Mcvrh of Innate, then “ that one 
and two cere equd to three, that Swptness is not Bitterness,” 
omd a ihomcmd the like, must he innate. —In answer to this, 
I demand “ whether ready assent given to a proposition, upon 
first hearing and understanding the terms, be a eertain mark 
of an innate principle?” If it be not, such a general assent 
is in vain urged as a proof of them: if it be said that it is a 
mark of innate, they must then allow all such propositions to 
be innate which are generally assented to as soon as heard, 
whereby they will find themselves pleotifully stored with 
innate principles. For upon the same ground, viz., of a&sent 
at first hearing and imderstanding the terms, that men would 
have those maxims pass for innate, they must also admit 
several propositions about numbers to be innate; and thus, 
that one and two are equal to thrqe, that two and two are 
equal to four, and a multitude of other the like^propositions 
in numbers, that everybody assents to at first "hearing and 
imderstanding the terms, must have a place amongst these 
innate axioms. Nor is this the prerogative of numbers 
alone, and propositions made about several of them; but even 
natural pMlosopby, and all the other sciences, afford pro¬ 
positions which are sure to meet with assent as soon as they 
are understood. That two bodies caimot be in the same 
place, is a truth that nobody any more sticks at than at these 
maxims, “ that it is impossible for the same thing to be and 
not to be, that white is not black, that a square is not a 
circle, that bitterness is not sweetness:” these and a million 
of such other preposition^ as many at least as we have 
distinct ideas of, every man in his wits, at first hearing and • 
knowing what the names stand for, must necessarily assent to. 

If these men will be true to their own mle, and have assent 
at first hearing and understanding the terms t<7 be a mark of 
innate, they must allow not only as many iipiate propositions 
as men have distinct ideas, but as many as men can make 
propositions wherein different ideas are denied one of another. 
Since every proposition, wherein one different idea is denied 
of another, will as certainly find assent at first hearing and 
understanding the terms as this general one, “ it is impossible 
for the same thing to be and not to be,” or that which is the 
foundation of it, and is the easier understood of the two, 
“the same is not different;” by which account they will have 

VOL. I. I* 
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legions of innate propositions of this one sort, without men¬ 
tioning any other. But since no proposition can be innate 
unless the ideas about which it is be innate, this will be to 
suppose all our ideas of colours, sounds, taste^ figure, (fee, 
innate, tban^which there -cannot be anything more opposite 
to reason and experience.* Universal and ready assent upon 

* Hume, in a note to hia aection on the origin of ideas, already referred 
to, speaks of the question which is the subject of this first book, in a 
somewhat light and trifling manner. His supposition that “innate” 
may be synonymous witji “natural,” in any sense in which the latter 
term can be employed, appears to me highly unphilosophical. What 
Descartes and Locke understood by the word “innate” it does not seem 
difficult to determme it signifies in their works “impressed on the 
onginal substance of the mind, from t^e first moment of its existence, 
by the Creator,” consequently bom with us, wholly independent of our 
senses, and refemble to no material source. This is true of our primary 
passions and affections, which in then- elementary state are congenital 
or coeval with'the noind; but passions and affections are not ideas, but 
sources of action, laid deep among the simplest principles of our nature. 

I admit that throughout this first book Locke’s language is not sufifi- 
ciently exact; but whether it be sb loose and ambiguous as Hume 
pretends, I leave the reader to decide. “’Tis probable,” observes this 
writer, “that no more was meint by those who denied innate ideas, 
than that all ideas were copies of our impressions; though it must be 
confessed that the terms which they employed were not chosen with such 
caution, nor so exactly defined, as to prevent all mistakes about their 
doctnne. For what is meant by innate} If innate be equivalent to 
natural, then all the perceptions and ideas of the mmd must be allowed 
to be innate, or natural, in whatever sense we take the latter word, 
whether m opposition to what is uncommon, artificial, or miraculous. 

If by mnate be meant contemporary to our birth, the dispute seems to 
be frivolous, nor is it worth while to inquire at what tune thinking 
begins, whether before, at, or after otff birth. Again, the word idea 
seems to be commonly taken in a very loose sense, even by Mr. Locke 
himselfr as standing for any of our perceptions, our sensations and 
passions, as well as thoughts. Now in this sense I should desire to 
know what can be meant by asserting that self-love, or resentment of 
injunes, or the passion betwixt the sexes is not innate? 

“But admitting t^ese terms, invpremom and ideas, in the sense above 
explained, and understanding by inmate what is ori^al or copied from 
no precedent perception, then may we assert that all our impressions are 
innate, and our ideas not innate 

“To be ingenuous, I must own it to be my opinion that Mr. Locke 
was betrayed into this question by the schoolmen, who, making use of 
undefined Herms, draw out their disputes to a tedious length, without 
ever touching the point in question. A like ambiguity and circumlo¬ 
cution seem to run through all that meat philosopher’s reasonings on 
this subject.” (Inquiry concerning Human Understanding, Sect 11. 
note 0 . 1 —Eo. 
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hearing and understanding’the terms is, I grant, a mark of 
self-evidence; but self-evidence, depending not on innate 
impressions, but on something else, (as we shall show here¬ 
after,) belongs to several propositions which nobody was yet 
80 extravagant as to pretend to be innate. 

19. Such less general FroposUiom known before these uni 
versal Maxims. —if or let it be said, that those more particular 
self-evident propositions, which are assented to at' first 
hearing, as that one and two are equal to three, that green is 
not red, <fec., are received as the consequences of those more 
universal propositions which are looked on as innate prin¬ 
ciples ; since any one, who will but take the pains to observe 
what passes in the understanding, will certainly find that 
these, and the like less general propositions, are certainly 
known and firmly assented to by those who are utterly 
ignorant of those more general maxims; and so, being earher 
in the mind than those (as they are called) first principles, 
cannot owe to them the assent wherewith they are received 
at first hearing. 

20. Om arid One equal to Two, t&c., not general nor useful, 
answered. —If it be said that “ these propositions, viz., two 
and two arc eqnal to four, red is not blue, <kc, are not general 
maxims, nor of any great use,” I answer that makes nothing 
to the argument of universal assent upon hearing and under¬ 
standing. Por if that be the certain mark of mnate, what¬ 
ever proposition can be found that receives general assent as 
soon as heard and understood, that must be admitted for an 
innate proposition, as well as this maxim, “that it is im¬ 
possible for the same thing to be and not to be,” they being 
upon this ground equal. And as to the difference of being 
more general, that makes this maxim more remote from 
being innate; those general and fibstract ideas being more 
strangers to our first apprehensions than those of more 
particular self-evident propositions, and therefore it is longer 
before they are admitted and assented to by the growing 
understanding. And as to the usefulness of these magnified 
maxims, that perhaps will not be found so great as is 
generally conceived, when it comes in its due plafce to be 
more fully considered. 

21. These Maxims not being known sometimes till proposed, 
proves them not innate. —But we have not yet done with 

D 2 
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assenting to propositions at first hearing and understanding 
their terms; it is fit we first take notice that this, instead of 
being a mark that they‘are innate, is a proof of the contrary; 
since it supposes that several, who understand and know 
other things, are ignorant of these principles till they are 
proposed to them, and that one may be unacquainted with 
these truths till he hears them from others. For if they 
were innate, what need they be proposed in order to gaining 
Etssent, when, by being in the understanding by a natural 
and original impression, (if there were any such,) they could 
not but be known before 1 Or doth the proposing them print 
them clearer in the mind than nature didl If so, then the 
consequence will be that a man knows them better after he 
has been thus taught them than he did before. Whence it 
will follow that these principles may be made more evident 
to us by others’ teaching than nature has made them by 
impression; which will ill agree with the opinion of innate 
principles, and give but little authority to them; but, on the 
contrary, makes them unfit to oe the foundations of all our 
other knowledge, as they are pretended to be. This cannot 
be denied, that men grow first acquainted with many of these 
self-evident truths upon their being proposed; but it is clear 
that whosoever does so, fiinds in himself that he then begins 
to know a proposition which he knew not before, and which 
from thenceforth he never questions; not because it was 
innate, but because the consideration of the nature of the 
things contained in those words would not suffer him to think 
otherwise, how or whensoever he is brought to reflect on 
them. And if whatever is assented to at first hearing and 
imderstanding the terms must pass for an innate principle, 
efery well-grounded obversation, drawn from particulars into 
a general rule, must be inhate; when yet it is certain that 
not all, but only sagacious heads light at first on these 
observations, and reduce them into general propositions, not 
innate, but collected from a preceding acquaintance and 
reflection on particular instances. These, when observing 
men have made them, unobserving men, when they are pro¬ 
posed to'iihem, cannot refuse their assent to. 

22. ImplicMy known before proposing, signifies that the 
Hind is capable of vmderstcmding them, or else signifies rw- 
tliing .—If it bo soidt understanding hath an implicit 
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knowledge of these principles, but not an explicit, before this 
first hearing,” (as they must who yill say “that they are 
in the understanding before they are known,”) it will be hard 
to conceive what is meant by a principle imprinted on the 
understanding implicitly; unless it be this, tha^ the mind is 
capable of understanding and assenting firmly to such pro- 
positions^ And thus aU mathematical demonstrations, as 
well as firat principles, must be received as native impressions 
on the mind ; which I fear they will scarce allow them to be, 
who find it harder to demonstrate a proposition than assent 
to it when demonstrated. And few mathematicians will be 
forward to believe that all the diagrams they have drawn, 
were but copies of those innate characters which nature had 
engraven upon their minds. 

23. The Argvment of assenting qn first hmrvng, is upon a 
false Supposition of no precedent teaching .—Thdie is, I fear, 
this further weakness in the foregoing argument,* which would 
persuade us that therefore ^ose maxims are to be thought 
innate, which men admit at first hearing, because they assent 
to propositions which they are 'not taught, nor do receive 
from the force of any argument or demonstration, but a bare 
explication or understanding of the terms. Under which 
there seems to me to lie this fallacy, that men are supposed 
not to be taught nor to learn anything de novo; when, in 
truth, they are taught, and do learn something they were 
ignorant of before. For, first, it is evident that they have 
learned the terms, and their signification; neither of which 
was bom with them. But, this is not all the acquired know¬ 
ledge in the case: the ideas themselves, about which the. 
proposition is, are not bom with them, no more than their 
names, but got afterwards. So that in all propositions that 
are assented to at first hearing, the terms of ibe proposition, 
their standing for such ideas, and the id^ themselves that 
they stand for, being neither of them innate, I would fain 
know what there is remaining in such propositions that is 
innate. For I would gladly have any one name that propo¬ 
rtion whose terms or ideas were either of them innate. 
We by degrees get ideas and names, and learn tlieir appro¬ 
priated connexion one with another; and then to propositions 
made in such terms, whose signification we have learnt, and 
wherein the agreement or disagreement we can perceive in 
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our ideas when put together is expressed, we at first hearing 
assent; though to other propositions, in themselves as certain 
and evident, but which are concerning ideas not so soon or so 
easily got, we are at the same time no way capable of assent¬ 
ing. For though a child quickly assents to this proposition, 

“ that an apple is not fire,” when by familiar acquaintance he 
has got the ideas of those two different things distinctly im¬ 
printed on his mind, and has leamt that the names apple and 
fire stand for them; yet it wiU be some years after, perhaps, 
before the same child will assent to this proposition, “ that it 
is impossible for the same thing to be and not to be;” because 
that, though perhaps the words are as easy to bo leamt, yet 
the signification of them being irfore large, comprehensive, and 
abstract than of the names annexed to those sensible things 
the child hath to do with, it is longer before he learns their 
precise meatfing, and it requires more time plainly to form in 
his mind those general ideas they stand for. TiU that bo 
done, you will in vain endeavouy to make any child assent to 
a proposition made up of such general terms; but as soon as 
ever he has got those ideas’ and learned their names, he for¬ 
wardly closes with the one as well as the other of the 
forementioned propositions, and with both for the same 
reason; viz., because he finds the ideas he has in his mind to 
agree or disagree, according as the words standing for them 
are affirmed or denied one of another in the proposition. 
But if propositions be brought to him in words whieh stand 
for ideas he has not yet in his mind, to such propositions, 
however evidently trae or false in themselves, he affords 
neither assent nor dissent, but is ignorant. For words being 
but empty sounds, any further than they are signs of our 
idSas, we cannot but assent to them as they correspond to 
those ideas we have, but no further than that. But the 
showing by what , steps and ways knowledge comes into our 
minds, and the grounds of several degrees of assent, being 
the business of the following discourse, it may suffice to have 
only touched on it here, as one reason that made me doubt 
of those innate principles. 

24. iVbf innate because mt wniversaMy absented to .—To 
conclude this argument of universal consent, I agree with 
these defenders of innate principles, that if they are innate 
they must needs have universal assent. .For that a truth 
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should be innate and yet lot assented to, is to me as unintel¬ 
ligible as for a man to know a truth and be ignorant of it at 
the same time. But then, by those men’s own confession, 
they cannot be innate, since they are not assented to by 
those who imderstand not the terms, nor by a great part of 
those who do understand them, but have yet ntlver heard nor 
thought of those propositions; which, I think, is at least one 
half nf •mankind. But were the number far less, it^ would 
be enough to destroy universal assent, and thereby show these 
propositions not to be innate, if children alone were igno¬ 
rant of them. 

25. These Maxims not the first hnown .—But that I may 
not be accused to argue from the thoughts of infants, which 
are imknown to us, and td conclude from what passes in their 
understandings before they express it, I say next, that these 
two general propositions are not ithe truths that first possess 
the minds of children, nor are antecedent tH all acquired 
and adventitious notions; which, if they were innate, they 
must needs be. Whether we can determine it or no, it 
matters not, there is certainly a time when children begin to 
think, and their words and actions do assure us that they do 
so. When therefore they are capable of thought, of know¬ 
ledge, of assent, can it rationally be supposed they can be 
ignorant of those notions that nature has imprinted, were 
there any such 1 Can it be imagined with any appearance of 
reason, that they perceive the impressions from things with¬ 
out, and be at the same time ignorant of those characters 
which nature itself has taken care to stamp within 1 Can 
they receive and assent iJo adventitious notions, and be igno¬ 
rant of those which are supposed woven into the very prip- 
ciples of their being, and imprinted there in indelible 
characters, to be the foundation and guide of all’their 
acquired knowledge'and future reasonings? This would bo 
to make nature take pains to no purpose; or at least, to write 
very ill, since its characters could not be read by those eyes 
which saw other things very well; and those are very ill sup¬ 
posed the clearest parts of truth, and the foundations of all 
our knowledge, which are not first known, and without 
which the undoubted knowledge of several other things may 
be had. The child certainly knows that the nurse that feeds 
it is neither the cat it plays with, nor the blackmoor it is 
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afraid of ; that the "womseed or mustard it refuses, is no6 
the apple or sugar it cries for; this it is certainly and 
undoubtedly assured of: but will any one say, it is by virtue 
of this principle, “ that it is impossible for the same thing to 
be and not to be,” that it so firmly assents to these and other 
parts of its Knowledge? Or that the child has any notion 
or apprehension of that proposition at an age, wherein yet, it 
is plain, it knows a great many other truths? He that will 
say, children join in these general abstract speculations with 
their sucking-bottles and their rattles, may perhaps, with 
Justice, be thought to have more passion and zeal for his 
opinion, but less sincerity and truth, than one of that age. 

26. And so not innate. —Though therefore there be several 
general propositions that meet with'constant and ready assent, 
as soon as proposed to men grown up, who have attained the 
use of more general and abstract ideas, and names standing 
for them; yet they not bomg to be found in those of tender 
years, who nevertheless know other things, they cannot pre¬ 
tend to tmiversal assent of intelligent persons, and so by no 
means can be supposed innate; it being impossible that any 
truth which is innate (if there were any such) should be un¬ 
known, at least to any one who knows anything else; since, 
if they are innate truths, they must be innate thoughts; 
there being nothing a truth in the mind that it has never 
thought on. Whereby it is evident, if there be any innate 

, truths in the mind, they must necessarily be the first of any 
'thought on; the first that appear there. 

27. Not inTwie, because they appear least, where what is 
innate shows itsdf dearest —That the general maxims wo 
are discoursing of are not known to children, idiots, and a 
great part of mankind, we have already sufficiently proved; 
whereby it is evident they have not an .universal assent, nor 
are general impressions. But there is this further argument 
in it against their beftig innate, that these characters, if they 
were native and original impressions, should appear fairest 
and clearest in those persons in whom yet we find no footsteps 
of them; and it is, in my opinion, a strong presumption that 
they are not, innate, since they are least known to those, in 
whom, if they were innate, they must needs exert themselves 
with most force and vigour. For children, idiots, .savages, 
and illiterate people, being of all others the least corrupted 
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by custom or borrowed opinions, learning and education 
having not cast their native thoughts into new moulds, nor 
by superinducing foreign and studied, doctrines, confounded 
those fair characters nature had written there, one might 
reasonably imagine that in their minds these innate notions 
should lie open fairly to every one’s view, as it is certain the 
thoughts of children do. It might very well be expected 
that thesd principles should be perfectly known to n&turals, 
which being stamped immediately on the soul, (as these men 
suppose,) can have no dependence on the constitutions or 
organs of the body, the only confessed difference between 
them and others. One would think, according to these men’s 
principles, that all these native beams of light (were there 
any such) should, in those who have no reserves, no arts of 
concealment, shine out in their full lustre, and leave us in no 
more doubt of their being there, than we are of their love of 
pleasure and abhorrence of pain. But alas, amongst children, 
idiots, savages, and the grossly illiterate, what general 
maxims are to be found! wh^ imiversal principles of know¬ 
ledge? Their notions are few and narrow, borrowed only 
from tl^ose objects they have had most to do with, and which 
have made upon their senses the frequentest and strongest 
impressions. A child knows his nurse and his cradle, and by 
degrees the playthings of a little more advanced age; and a 
young savage has, perhaps, his head filled with love and 
hunting, according to the fashion of his tribe. But he that 
from a child untaught, or a wild inhabitant of the woods, 
will expect these abstract maxims and reputed principles of 
science, will, I fear, find himself mistaken. Such kind of 
general propositions are seldom mentioned in the huts of 
Indians, much less are they to be found in the thoughts of 
children, or any impressions of thelh on the minds of naturals. 
They are the language and business of the schools and 
academies of learned nations, accustomed to that sort of 
conversation or learning, where disputes are frequent; these 
maxims being suited to artificial argumentation and useful 

S .viction, but not much conducing to the discovery of 
ir advancement of knowledge. But of tlftir small 
the improvement of knowledge I shall have occasion 
k more at large, 1. 4, c. 7. 

28. HecapUidation .—I know not how absurd this may 
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seem to the masters of demonstration; and probably it will 
hardly go down with anybody at first hearing, I must 
therefore beg a little truce with prejudice, and the forbearance 
of censure, till I have been heard out in the sequel of this 
discourse, being very willing to submit to better judgments. 
And since I impartially search after truth, I shall not bo 
sorry to be convinced that I have been too fond of my own 
notions; which I confess we are all apt to be when application 
and study have warmed our heads with them. 

Upon the whole scatter, I cannot see any ground to think 
these two speculative maxims innate, since they are not 
universally assented to; and the assent they so generally find 
is no other than what several propositions, not allowed to bo 
innate, equally partake in with them; and since the assent 
that is given them is produced another way, and comes no't 
from natural inscription, as I doubt not but to make appear 
in the following discourse. And if these first principles of 
knowledge and science are found not to be innate, no other 
speculative maxims can, I sup^bse, with better right pretend 
to be so. 


CHAPTER III. 

NO INNATE PKACTICAL PRINCIPLES, 

1. No moral Principles so dear and so generally received as 
the forementioned spectdative Maxims .—If those speculative 
maxims, whereof we discoursed i^ the foregoing chapter, have 
not an actual universal assent from all mankind, as we there 
proved, it is much more visible concerning practical principles, 
that they come short of an universal reception; and I think 
it will be hard to instance any one mo^ rule which can 
pretend to so gepend and i-eady an assent as, “what is, is;” 
or to be so manifest a truth as this, “ that it is impossible for 
the .same thing to be and not to be.” Whereby it is evident 
that they are further removed from a title to be innate; and 
the doubt of their being native impressions on the mind is 
stronger ‘against those moral principles than the other, Not 
that it brings their truth at all in question; they are equally 
true, though not equally evident. Those speculative maxims 
carry their own evidence with them; but moral principles 
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require reasoning and discourse, and some exercise of the 
mind, to discover the certainty of their truth. They lie not 
open as natural characters engraven on the mind; which, if 
any such were, they must nee^ be visible by themselves, and 
by their own light be certain and known to everybody. But 
this is no derogation to their truth and certainty, no more 
than it is to the truth or certainty of the three angles of a 
triangle being equal to two right ones; because it is not so 
evident as “ the whole is bigger than a part,” nor so apt to be 
assented to at first hearing. It may sufilce that these moiiil 
rules are capable of demonstration;* and therefore it is our 

* Those philosophers who maintain the principles of morals to be 
innate, do in reality convert them into instmets, in the teeth, as Locke 
proceeds to show, of all reasoning and experience. The hints which ho 
here and elsewhere throws out respecting the demonstrable nature of the 
principles of morality, induced his able correspondent Mr. Molyneux to 
uige upon him the task of following up the idea, Jhd composmg a 
complete system of ethics. Writing to him on the 8ulJ)ect of the Essay 
in general, hrs correspondent observes “One thing I must needs insist 
on to you, which is, that you Would think of obligmg the world with a 
treatise of morals, drawn up accordmg to the hinte you frequently give 
in your Essay, of their bemg demonstfable according to the mathematical 
method.' This is most certainly true; but then the task must be under¬ 
taken only by so clear and distinct a thinker as you are. This were an 
attempt worthy your consideration. And there is nothing I should 
more ardently wish for than to see it. And therefore, good sir, let me 
beg of you to turn your thoughts this way; and if so young a friendship 
as mine have any force, let me prevail upon you.” (Works, iii 502.) 
To which Locke replies, “Though by the view I had of moral ideas, 
while I was considering that subject, I thought I saw that morality 
might be demonstratively made out, yet whether I am able so to make 
it out is another question, fivery one could not have demonstrated 
what Mr. Newton’s book hath shown to be demonstrable but to show 
my readiness to obey your commands, I shall not decline the 'first 
leisure I can get, to employ some thoughts that way, unless I fin^ what 
I have said in my Essay shall have stirred up some abler man to prevent 
me, and effectually do that service to the world.” (p. 604.) With this 
half-promise Mr. Molyneux was not content, but in a letter written 
shortly after again urges the philosopher to set about a system of ethics. 
“There remains only,” he says, “that I again put you in mind of the 
B^ond member of your division of sciences, that is, Practica, or ethics; 
you cannot imajfine what an earnest desire and expectation I have raised 
in those that are acquainted with your writings, by the hopes I have 
given them, from your promise of endeavoumg somiJthing on that 
subject. Good sir, let me renew my requests to you therein, for believe 
me, sir, 't will be one of the most useful and glorious undertakings that 
can employ you. The touches you give in many places of your book on 
this subject are wonderfully curious, and do largely testify your great 
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own fault if we come not to a certain knowledge of them. 
But the ignorance wherein many men are of them, and the 
slowness of assent wherewith others receive them, are manifest 
proofs that they are not innate, and such as offer themselves 
to their vieWowithout searching. 

2. Faith and Justice not owned as Principles by all Men .— 
Whether there be any such moral principles wherein all men 
do agree, I appeal to any who have been but moderately 
conversant in the history of mankind, and looked abroad 
beyond the smoke ofi. their own chimneys. Where is that 
practical truth that is universally received without doubt 
or question, as it must be if innate? Justice, and keeping 
of contracts, is that which most men seem to agree in. This 
is a principle which is thought to extend itself to the dens 
of thieves, and the confederacies of the greatest villains; and 

abilities that way, and I am sure the pravity of men’s morals does 
mightily require the most powerful means to reform them. Be as large 
as ’t is possible on this subject, and by, all means let it be in English. 
He that reads the 45th section in your 129th page, will be inflamed to 
read more of the same kind from the same incomparable pen Look 
therefore on yourself as obliged by God Almighty to undertake this task 
(pardon me, sir, that I am so free with you, as to insist to yourself on 
your duty, who, doubtless, understand it better than I can tell you). 
suffer not therefore your thoughts to rest till you have finished it.” 
(p 606.) Locke, however, after further solicitation from his friend, 
^ally excused himself in the following terms for not entenng upon the 
undertaking “As to a treatise on morals, I must own to you, that you 
and Mr. Burridge are not the only persons who have been for puttmg 
me upon it, neither have I wholly laid by the thoughts of it. Nay I so 
far mcline to comply with your desires, that I every now and then lay 
by some materials for it, as they occasionally occur in the rovings of my 
mind. But when I consider that a book of ofiices, as you call it, ought 
not tq be slightly done, especially by me, after what I have said of that 
science in my Essay, and that nonpm prematus in annum is a rule more 
necessary to be obseaved in a subject of that consequence than m anything 
Horace speaks of, I am m doubt whether it would be prudent, in one of 
my age and health, not to mention other disabilities in me, to set about 
it. Did the world want a rule, I confess there could be no work so 
necessary, nor so commendable But the Gospel contains so perfect a 
body of ethics, that reason may be excused from that inquiry, since she 
may find man’s duty clearer and easier m revelation than in herself. 
Think not thii, the excuse of a lazy man, though it be, perhaps, of one, 
who, having a sufficient rule for his actions, is content therewith, and 
thinks he may, perhaps, with more profit to himself, employ the little 
time and strength he has in other researches, wherem he finds himself 
more in the dark.” (p. 648 .)—Ed. 
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they who have gone furilhest towards the putting off of 
humanity itself, keep faith and rules of justice one with 
another. I grant that outlaws themselves do this one 
amongst another; but it is without receiving these as the 
innate laws of nature. They practice them as rules of con¬ 
venience within their own communities: but it*is impossible 
to conceive that he embraces justice as a practical principle, 
who act^ fairly with his feUow-highwayman, and at the same 
time plunders or kills the next honest man he meets with. 
Justice and truth are the common ties of society; and there¬ 
fore even outlaws and robbers, who break with all the world 
besides, must keep faith and rules of equity amongst them¬ 
selves, or else they cannot hold together. But will any one 
say, that those that live by fraud or rapine have innate prin¬ 
ciples of truth and justice which they allow and assent to ? 

3. Objection. Though Men den^ them in their Practice, yet 
they admit them in their Thoughts, answered. —^Perhaps it wdl 
be urged, that the tacit assent of their minds agrees to what 
their practice contradicts.* I answer, first, I have always 
thought the actions of men tjjie best interpreters of their 
thoughts. But since it is certain that most men’s practices, 
and some men’s open professions, have either questioned or 
denied these principles, it is impossible to establish an imi- 
veraal consent, (though we should look for it only amongst 
grown men,) without which it is impossible to conclude them 
innate. Secondly, it is very strange and unreasonable to 
suppose innate practical principles, that terminate only in 
contemplation. Practical principles derived from nature are 
there for operation, and must produce conformity of action, 
not barely speculative assent to their truth, or else they- are 
in vain distinguished from speculative maxims. ITatyre, I 
confess, has put into man a desire of h^piness and an 

aversion to misery :* these indeed are innate practical prin- 

* 

• Plato thus, in his eloquent manner, expresses the same idea, which 
has of course presented itself to every mind. “Pleasure and pain are 
two fountains set flowmg by nature, and according to the degree of 
prudence and moderation with which men draw from them they are 
happy or otherwise. Their channels run parallel, but nc^ on the same 
level; so that if the sluices of the former be too lavishly opened, they 
overflow and mingle with the bitter waters of the neighbouring stream, 
which never assimilate with this finer fluid.” (Be Legibua, t. viii p. 
203 et seq.—E d. 
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ciples which (as practical ought) 'do continue constantly to 
operate and influence all our actions without ceasing, these 
may be observed in all c persons and all ages, steady and 
universal ; but these are inclinations of the appetite to good, 
not impressions of truth on the understanding. I deny not 
that there afe natural tendencies imprinted on the minds of 
menj and that from the very first instances of sense and 
perception, there are some things that are grateful and others 
unwelcome to them; some things that they incline to and 
others that they fly; but this makes nothing for innate 
characters on the mihd, which are to be the principles of 
knowledge regulating our practice. Such natural impressions 
on the understanding are so far from being confirmed hereby, 
that this is an argument against them; since, if there were 
certain characters imprinted by nature on the understanding, 
as the principles of knowledge, we could not but perceive 
them constantly operate in us and influence our knowledge, 
as we do those others on the will and appetite; which never 
cease to be the constant springs and motives of all our actions, 
to which we perpetually feel them strongly impelling us. 

4. Moral Rides need a Proof, ergo not innate ,—Another 
reason that makes me doubt of any innate practical prin¬ 
ciples is, that I think there cannot any one moral rule be 
proposed whereof a man may not justly demand a reason; 
which would be perfectly ridiculous and absurd if they were 
innate, or so much as self-evident; which every innate prin¬ 
ciple must needs be, and not need any proof to ascertain its 
truth, nor want any reason to gain it approbation. He would 
be thought void of common scns^ who asked on the one 
side, or on the other side went to give a reason, why it is 
impossible for the same thing to be and not to be. It carries 
its own light and evidence with it, and needs no other proof: 
he that understaiids the terms assents to it for its own sake, 
or else nothing will over be able to prevail with him to do it. 
But should that most unshaken rule of morality and founda¬ 
tion of all social virtue, “ that one shoiild do as he would be 
done unto,” be proposed to one who never heard of it before, 
but yet is of, capacity to understand its meaning, might he not 
without any absurdity ask a reason whyl And were not he 
that proposed it bound to make out the truth and reasonable¬ 
ness of it to himi “Wliich plainly shows it not to be innate; 
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for if it were it could neither want nor receive any proof j 
but must needs (at least as soon as heard and understood) 
be received and assented to as an un(}uestionable truth, which 
a man can by no means doubt of. So that the truth of all 
these moral rules plainly depends upon some other ante¬ 
cedent to them, and from which they must be de<fuced ; which 
could not be if either they were innate or so much as self- 
evident. 

5. Instcmce in Iceeping Compacts .—That men should keep 
their compacts is certainly a great and undeniable rule In 
morality. But yet, if a Christian, who has the view of hap- 
pine,ss and misery in another life, be asked why a man must 
keep his word, he will give this as a reason: Because God, 
who has the power of eternal life and death, requires it of 
us.* But if a Hobbist be asked why, he will answer. Because 
the public requires it, and the Leviathan will punish you if 
you do not.t And if one of the old philosojiiers had been 

• Paley was possibly misled by some va^e recollection of this passage, 
when he drew up his definition oit virtue, (Moral and Political Philosophy, 
i 7,) on which ])Iackintnsh has remarked with so much seventy. 
“Virtue,” he says, “is the doing goo4 to mankmd, in obedience to the 
wdl of God, and for the sake of everlasting happiness ” Mackintosh 
insists that these words, which he will not allow to be a definition at all, 
“contain a false account of virtue” “Accordmg to this doctrine, 
every action not done for the sake of the agent to happiness is vicious. 
Now it IS plain that an act cannot be said to be done for the sake of 
anything which is not present to the mmd of the agent at the moment of 
action It 13 a contradiction m terms to affirm that a man acts for the 
sake of any object, of which, however it may be the necessaty con¬ 
sequence of his act, he is not at the time fully aware The unfelt con¬ 
sequences of his act can no nlore influence his will than its unknown 
consequences Nay, further, a man is only with any propriety said to 
act for the sake of his chief object, nor can he with entire correctness be 
saW to act for the sake of anything but his sole object So that it is a 
necessary consequence of Paley’s proposition, that every act which nows 
from generosity or benevolence is a vice. So alSb of every act of 
obedience to the wilj of God, if it aiises from anv motive but a desire of 
the reward which he will bestow. Any act of obedience mfluenced by 
gratitude and affection and veneration towards supreme benevolence and 
perfection, is so far imperfect; and if it arises solely from these motives 
it becomes a vice. It must be owned that this excellent and most 
enlightened man has laid the foundations of religion and virtue in a more 
intense and exclusive selfishness than was avowed by "the Catholic 
enemies of Fenelon, when they persecuted him for his doctrine of a pure 
and dismterested love of God.” (Ethic. Phil, p 278 et seq. See Whewell, 
preface, p. 20 et seq)—E d. 

tThere is something very humorous in this sarcastic allusion to Hobbes. 
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asked, he would have answered, because it was dishonest, 
below the dignity of a man, and opposite to virtue, the highest 
perfection of human nathre, to do otherwise. 

6. Virtue generally approved, not because innate, hut because 
profitable. —Jlence naturally flows the great variety of opinions 
concerning moral x-ules which are to bo found among men, 
according to the different sorts of happiness they have a 
prospect of, or propose to themselves j which could not be if 
practical principles were innate, and imjxrinted in our minds 
immediately by the |iand of God. I grant the existence of 
God is so many ways manifest, and the obedience we owe 
him so congruous to the hght of reason, that a great part of 
mankind give testimony to the law of nature; but yet I 
think it must bo allowed that several moral rules may receive 
from mankind a very general approbation, without either 
knowing or,admitting th'fe true ground of morality; which 
can only be the will and law of a God, who sees men in the 
dark, liM in his hand rewards and punishments, and power 
enough to call to account the proudest offender. For God 
having, by an inseparable connexion, joined virtue and 
public happiness together, and made the practice thereof 
necessary to the preservation of society, and visibly beneficial 
to all with whom the virtuous man has to do, it is no wonder 
that every one should not only allow, but recommend and 
magnify those rules to others, from whose observance of them 
he is sure to reap advantage to himself. He may out of 
interest, as well as conviction, cry up that for sacred, which 
if once trampled on and profaned, he himself cannot be safe 
nor secure. This, though it takes nothing from the moral 
and eternal obligation which these rules evidently have, yet 
it shows that the outward acknowledgment men pay to them 
in their words,, proves not "that they are innate principles; 
nay, it proves not so much as that men assent to them in¬ 
wardly in their owh minds, as the inviolable rules of their 
own practice; since we find that self-interest, and the con¬ 
veniences of this life, make many men own an outward 

The great sophist explains m many places his theory of compacts, but 
nowhere perhaps more concisely or clearly than in his treatise De Give, 

L 2. 9. et seq. For the true theory, with the prmciples on which it is 
based, see Glrotios de Jure Belli et Pacis, iL 12. 7. et seq., and in other 
parts of that great work.—En. 
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profession and approbation of them, whose actions sufficiently 
prove that they very little consider the Lawgiver that pre- 
cribed these rules, nor the hell that he has ordained for the 
punishment of those that transgress them. 

7. Men’s Actions convince us, that the Rule of Virtue is not 
their internal Principle. —For if we will not in civility allow 
too much sincerity to the professions of most men, but think 
their actions to be the interpreters of their thoughts, we shall 
find that they have no such internal veneration for these 
rules, nor so full a persuasion of their certainty and obligation. 
The great principle of morality, “ to do as one would be done 
to,” is more commended than practised. But the breach of 
this rule cannot be a greater vice, than to teach others that 
it is no moi-al rule, nor obligatory, would be thought madness, 
and contrary to that interest men,sacrifice to, when they 
break it themselves. Perhaps conscience will b^ urged as 
checking us for such breaches, and so the internal obligation 
and establishment of the rule be preserved. 

8. Conscience no Proof of any innate Moral Rule. —To 
which I answer, that I doubt not but, without being written 
on their hearts, many men may, by the same way that they 
come to the knowledge of other things, come to assent to 
several moral rules, and be convinced of their obligation. 
Others also may come to be of the same mind, from their 
education, company, and customs of their country; which 
persuasion, however got, will serve to set conscience on work, 
which is nothing else but our own opinion or judgment of 
the moral rectitude or pravity of our own actions.* And if 

* Compare, on the notion at present prevailmg of the nature and 
elements of conscience, the remarks of Mackintosh, Dissertations, &c., 
p 372, with the brief but lucid and interesting exposition of Whewell in 
the preface, p. 39 et seq. Butler, in his bissertation on»Virtue, p. 340, 
has touched biiefly upon this subject, and again in his Sermons li and 
111 Hobbes takes a very peculiar view of conscience? “ It is, ” he says, 
“either science or opinion which we commonly mean by the word 
conscience; for men say that such and such a thing is true in or upon 
their conscience; which they never do when they thiMi it doubtful, and 
theiefore they know, or think they know it to be true. But men, when 
they say things upon their conscience, are not therefore »pre8umed 
ceitainly to know the truth of what they say: it remaineth then that 
that word is used-by them that have an opinion, not only of the truth of 
the thing, but also of their knowledge of it, to which the truth of the ' 
proposition is consequent. Conscience I therefore define to be opinion 
of evidence." (Hum. Nat. c. vl § 8.)—Ed. 

VOL. I. 
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conscience be a proof of innate principles, contraries may be 
innate principles, sinc^, some mrfn with the same bent of 
conscience prosecute what others avoid. 

9. Instances of Enormities fvaetised without Remorse .— 
But I cannbt see how any men should ever trail si^ress those 
moral rules, with confidenee and serenity, were they innate, 
and stamped upon their minds. View but an aimy at the 
sacking of a town, and see what observation or sense oi moral 
principles, or what touch of conscience for all the outrages 
they do. Bobberies, murders, rapes, are the sports of men 
set at liberty from punishment and censure. Have there not 
been whole nations, and those of the most civilized people, 
amongst whom the exposing their children, and leaving them 
in the fields to perish by want or wild beasts, has been the 
practice, as little condemned or scrupled as the begetting 
theml* Bo they not still, in some countries, put them into 
the same graves with their mothers, if they die in childbirth; 
or dispatch them, if a pretended astrologer declares them to 
have unhappy stars'! And are"there not places where, at a 
certain age, they kill or expose their parents without any 
remoi'se at all'!'*!’ In a part of Asia, the sick, when their 

* On the subject of infanticide, as practised m antiquity, I have 
coUected and arranged, in my work on the Cli.aracter and M.anucrs of the 
Greeks nearly, or perhaps all the authorities of any value e.xLsting in 
ancient literature The same crime is common, as is well known, m 
Hindiistan and China. The practice m the former countiy I h.ave 
described in my work entitled “The Hindoos,” vol i p et seq. 
The theory prevalent on the subject .among the Chinese, mav he under¬ 
stood from the following passage of Sir Oeoige Staunton “H.abit seems 
to have familiarized them with the notion that life only becomes truly 
precious, and inattention to it cnmmal, after it has contmuod long 
enough to be endowed with mind and sentiment; but that mere dawnmg 
existence may be suffered to be lost without scruple, though it cannot 
without reluctance ” (Embassy to Chma, vol u p 158 )— Ed. 

+ Oi eat them, as desenbed in the Pearl Merchant, among the “Talcs 
of the Rhamadhan ” ITns is still the practice of the BhatUs in the 
island of Sumatra, (see Marsden’s history of that island,) and anciently 
prevailed among the natives of HmdbsUn. Herodotus, in lu.s naive 
style, desenhes the manners of those ungodly savages, and reUtes in 
illustration a highly characteristic anecdote -“To the east are Indians, 
called Pad^i, who lead a pastoral life, live on raw flesh, and aie said to 
observe these customs if any man among them be diseased, his nc.aiest 
connexions put him to death, alleging in excuse that sickness would 
waste and iniure his flesh. They pay no regard to his assertions that he 
18 not really ill, but without the smallest compunction depnve him oi 
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case comes to be thought desperate, are carried out and laid 
on the efirth before they are dead; aijd left there, exposed to 
wind and weather, to perish without assistance or pity.* 
It is familiar among the Mingrelians, a people professing 
Chn.stiamty, to bury their children alive withcAit scruple.t 
There are places where they eat their own children.]; The 
Caribbee3_were wont to geld their children, on purpose to fat 
and cat them |1 And Garcilasso de la Yega tells us of a 
people m Peru, which were wont to fat and eat the children 
they got on their female captives, whom •they kept as concu¬ 
bines for that purpose, and when they were past breedmg, the 
mothers themselves were killed too and eaten.§ The virtues 
wliereby the Tououpinambos believed they merited paradise, 
were revenge, and eating abundance of their enemies. They 
have not so much as a name for Go'JjIT and have no religion, 
no worship.* * The saints who are canonized ^iftnongst the 

life If a woman be ill, liei female conne\iona treat her in the same 
manner. Tlie more aged among*them are regularly killed and eaten, 
but there are veiy few who arrive at old age, for in case of sickness they 
put every one to death ” (iii 99 ) In ilflistiation of the force of custom, 
he observes, “ Whoever had the oppoitunity of choosing for their own 
obseivance, from all the nations of the world, such laws and customs as 
to them seemed the best, would, I am of opinion, after the most careful 
examination, adlieie to their own. Each nation believes that their own 
laws are by far the most excellent, no one therefore but a madman 
would treat such prejudices with contempt Th.at all men are really 
thus tenacious of then own customs, .ajijiears from this amongst other 
instances Uaiius once sent for such of the Greeks as were dependent 
on Ins power, and asked them what reward would induce them to eat the 
bodies of their deceased parents,’ they replied that no sum could prevail 
on them to commit such a deed In the jiiescnco of the same Greeks, 
who by an inteipietcr were informed of what had passed, he sent also 
for the Callatioe, a people of India, known to eat the bodies of their 
jiarents. He asked them for what sum they would consent to bum tho 
bodies of their parents. The Indians were disgusted at the question, 
and entreated him to forbear such language, liuch is tho force of 
custom; and Pmdar seems to me to have spoken with peculiar pro- 
linoty, when he observed that custom was tho universal sovereign.” 
pii ,38 )—Ed. 

* Gruber apud Thovenot, part iv. p. 13. 

t Lambert apud Thevenot, p. 38. , 

t Vossius de Nib Ongme, c. 18, 19. H P. Mart, Deo 1. 

§ Hist, des Incas, 1. i. c 12. II Lery, c. 16. 216, 231. 

IVhat then is the meaning of what is said about their meriting 
p-aradise ? Locke is here somewhat too credulous, for, that a people who 
are repi-esented to be believers hi a future state, and to have formed 
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Turks, lead lives which one cannot with modesty relate. A 
remarkable passage to ,this purpose, out of the voyage of 
Baumgarten, which is a book not every day to be met with, 
I shall set down at largo in the language it is published in. 
Ibi (sG. frtrpe Belbes in JEgypto) vidimus sanctum unum 
Saracenicum inter arenarum cwmulos, ita ut ex utero matns 
‘prodiit, nudum sedentem. Mos est, ut didieimus, Mahometistis, 
ut eos, qui amentes et sine raticme sunt, pro sanctis colant 
ei> vanerentur. Insuper et eos, qui cum diu vitam egerint 
inquinatissimam, voluntariam demum poenitentiam et pauper- 
tatem, sanctikite venerandos deputant. Ejusmodi verb genus 
Itominmn lihertatem quandam effrenem hahent, dcmios quos 
volunt intrandi, edendi, hihendi, et quod majus est, conmm- 
lendi; ex quo concuhitu si proles secuta fuerit, sancta similiter 
lujhetur. His ergo homipibits dum vivunt, magnos exhibent 
honores; lYtortuis verb vd templa vel monumenta extruunt 
amplissima, eosque contingere ac sepelire maximce fortunes 
ducfunt loco. Audivimus hcec dicta et dicenda per interpretem 
cl Muerdo nostro. Insuper sanctum ilium, quern eo loco 
vidimus, puhlicitus apprini^ commendari, eum esse hominem 
sanctum, divinum ac integritate prcecipuum; eo quod, nei 
feeminarum unquam esset, nec puerorum, sed tantummodu 

notions, however gross and absurd, respecting what actions admit or 
exclude from paradise, should have no name for the God in whom they 
beheve, is wholly mcredible. Perh.aps, like the Pelasgi, and all civilized 
races, they may distinguish the Deity by no proper name, though they 
must have a substantive m their language signifying God. No language 
whatever, of which a complete vocabulary has been published, is found 
to want such a substantive, nor do I beliive that any thus impel feet exists 
in the world. I am happy to observe that upon this point Dr. Whatoly’s 
opmions nearly resemble my own “Nations of Atheists, if there arc 
anp such, are confessedly among the rudest and most ignorant savages. 
Those who represent their god or gods as malevolent, eapricious, or 
subject to human passions and vices, are invariably to be found (m the 
present day at leastpamong those who are brutal and uncivilized, and 
among the most civilized nations of the ancients, who professed a similar 
creed, the more enhghtened members of society seem either to have 
rejected altogether, or to have explained away the popular belief The 
Mahometan nations, again, of the present day, who are certainly more 
advanced i,n civilization than their Pagan neighbours, maintain the 
umty and the morai excellence of the Deity, but the nations of Chi isten 
dom, whose notions of the Divine goodness are more exalted, are unde¬ 
niably the most civilized part of the world, and possess, 
speaking, the most cultivated and improved intellectual powers, 
part L c. 11. § 5 .)—Ed. 


BTiGrtvlly 
^ (Rhet, 
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asdlarvm concuhitor alque mulomim. (Peregr. Baumgarten, 

1. li. c. 1. p. 73.) More of the same kind concerning these 
precious saints amongst the Turks*may he seen in Pietro 
della Valle, in his letter of the 25th of January, 1616. 
Where then are those innate principles of pjstice, piety, 
gratitude, equity, chastity 1* Or -where is that universal 
consent that assures us there are such inbred rules'! Muqlers 
in duels,' when fashion has made them honourable, are 
committed without remorse of conscience ;f nay, in many 
places innocence in this case is the greatest ignominy. And 
if we look abroad to take a view of men as they are, we 
shall find that they have remorse in one place for doing 
or omitting that which others in another place think they 
merit by. 

10. Mm home contrary practical Principles —He that will 
carefully peruse the history of m’ankind, and jook abroad 
into the several tribes of men, and with indiflferency survey 
their actions, will be able to satisfy himself that there is 
scarce that principle of mdraUty to be named, or rale of 
virtue to be thought on, (those qnly excepted that are abso¬ 
lutely necessary to hold society together,| which commonly 
too are neglected bet-vvixt distinct societies,) which is not 
somewhere or other slighted and condemned by the general 
fashion of whole societies of men governed by practical 
opinions and rules of Imng quite opposite to others. 

11. Whole Nations reject several Moral Bnles. —Here per¬ 
haps it will be objected, that it is no argument that the rule 
is not known, because it ip broken. I grant the objection 

* I miss in this whole passage the acuteness and subtilty of disemni- • 
nation which -usually distinguish the speculations of Locke. All that can 
be inferred from such examples is, that superstition operates more 
powerfully among the nations m question than the principles of justice, 
&c., which though not built upon innate ideas, spri-sg naturally out of 
the constitution of the human mind In proof of this I may remark, 
that if any other man should in Turkey be guilty of the turpitudes per¬ 
petrated by their pretended saints, he would run the risk of being 
impaled alive. Their notions of piety, justice, chastity, are confused and 
imperfect, but nevertheless exist, and in many cases influence their 
conduct. (Conf. Leo. African.)—E d. 

t Experience does not, I thmk, bear him out in this. "Few duellists 
With blood upon their hands lead a tranquil or respectable life. They 
are unhappy in themselves, and secretly despised by their neighbours.—E d. 

t But in excepting these, we except all the fundament^ principles of 
morality.—E d. 
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good wliere men, though they transgress, yet disown not the 
law; where fear of shame, censure, or punishment carries the 
mark of some awe it has! upon them. But it is impossible to 
conceive that a whole nation of men should all publicly reject 
and renouncp what every one of them certainly and infallibly 
knew to be a law, for so they must who have it naturally 
imprinted on their minds. It is possible men may some¬ 
times own rules of morality which in their private'thoughts 
they do not believe to be true, only to keep themselves in 
reputation and esteem amongst those who are persuaded of 
their obligation. But it is not to bo imagined that a whole 
society of men should publicly and professedly disown and 
cast off a rule which they could not in their own minds but 
be infallibly certain was a law; nor bo ignorant that all men 
they should have to do with knew it to be such; and there¬ 
fore must e^^ry one of them apprehend from others all the 
contempt and. abhorrence due to one who professes himself 
void of humanity; and one who, confounding the known and 
natural measures of right and wrong, cannot but be looked 
on as the professed enemy, of their peace and happiness. 
Whatever practical principle is innate, cannot but be known 
to every one to bo just and good. It is therefore little less 
than a contradiction to suppose that whole nations of men 
should, both in their professions and practice, unanimously 
and universally give the lie to what, by the most invincible 
evidence, every one of them knew to be true, right, and good. 
This is enough to satisfy us that no practical rule which is 
anywhere universally, and with public approbation or allow¬ 
ance, transgressed, can be supposed innate. But I have 
something further to add lu answer to this objection. 

13 . The breaking of a rule, say you, is no argument that 
it is unknown. I grant it: but the generally allowed breach 
of it anywhere, I say, is a proof that -it is not innate. For 
example; lot us take any of these rules, which being the most 
obvious deductions of human reason, and conformable to the 
natural inclination of the greatest part of men, fewest people 
have had the impudence to deny or inconsideration to doubt 
of. If any' can be thought to be naturally imprinted, none, 
I think, can have a fairer pretence to be innate than this, 
“ Parents, presem-e and cherish your children.” When, there¬ 
fore, you say that this is an innate rule, what do you mean! 
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Either that it is an innate principle which upon all occasions 
excites and directs the actions of all men; or else, that it is 
a truth which all men have imprinted on their minds, and 
which therefore they know and assent to. But in neither of 
these senses is it innate. First, that it is not a principle 
which influences aU men’s actions, is what I ’have proved 
by the examples before cited; nor need we seek so far as 
Mingrelia or Peru to find instances of such as neglect, abuse, 
nay, and destroy their children, or look on it only as the 
more than brutality of some savage and barbarous nations, 
when we remember that it was a familiar and uncondemiied 
practice amongst the Greeks and Eomans to expose, without 
pity or remorse, their innocent infants. Secondly, that it is 
an innate truth, known to all men, is also false. For, “Parents, 
preserve your children,” is so far from an innate truth, that it 
is no truth at all, it being a command, and not a proposition, 
and so not capable of truth or falsehood. To mJke it capable 
of being assented to as true, it must be reduced to some such 
proposition as this: “ It i« the duty of parents to preserve 
their children.” But what duty is, cannot be understood 
without a law, nor a law be ^nown or supposed without a 
lawmaker, or without reward and punishment; so that it is 
impossible that this or any other practical principle should 
be innate, i e., be imprinted on the mind as a duty, without 
supposing the ideas of God, of law, of obligation, of punish¬ 
ment, of a life after this, innate; for that punishment follows 
not 111 this life the breach of this rule, and consequently that 
it has not the force of a law in countries where the generally 
allowed practice runs counter to it, is in itself evident. "But 
these ideas (which must be all of them innate, if anything as • 
a duty be so) are so far from being innate, that it is not 
every studious or thinking man, much less every one that is 
bom, in whom they are to be found clear atod distinct; and 
that one of them, which of all others seians most likely to bo 
innate, is not so, (I mean the idea of God,) I think, in the 
next chapter, will appear very evident to any considering man. 

13. From what has been said, I think wo may safely con¬ 
clude, that whatever practical rule is in any pl^ce generally 
and with allowance broken, cannot be supposed innate, it 
being impossible that men shoidd, without shame or fear, 
confidently and serenely break a rule which they could not 
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but evidently know that God had set up, and would certainly 
punish the breach of, (which they must, if it were innate,) to 
a degree to make it a very ill bargain to the transgressor. 
Without such a knowledge as this, a man can never be certain 
that anything is his duty. Ignorance or doubt of the law, 
hopes to escape the knowledge or power of the law-maker, or 
the like, may make men give way to a present appetite; but 
let any one see the fault, and the rod by it, and with the 
transgression, a fire ready to punish it; a pleasure tempting, 
and the hand of the Almighty visibly held up and prepared 
to take vengeance, (fdr this must be the case where any duty 
is imprinted on the mind,) and then tell me whether it be 
possible for people with sucli a prospect, such a certain know¬ 
ledge as this, wantonly, and without scruple, to offend against 
a law which they carry about them in indelible characters, 
and that stares them in the. face whilst they are breaking iti 
whether men; at the same time that they feel in themselves 
the imprinted edicts of an Omnipotent Law-maker, can with 
assurance and gaiety slight and trample underfoot his most 
sacred injunctions? and lastly, whether it be possible that 
whilst a man thus openly bids defiance to this innate law and 
supreme Lawgiver, all the bystanders, yea, even the governors 
and rulers of the people, full of the same sense both of the 
law and Law-maker, should silently conmve, without testi¬ 
fying their dislike or laying the least blame on it? Principles 
of actions indeed there are lodged in men’s appetites, but 
these are so far from being innate moral principles, that if 
they were left to their full swing they would carry men to 
the overturning of aU morality. Moral laws are set as a 
curb and restraint to these exorbitant desires, which they 
cannot be but by rewards and punishments that will over¬ 
balance the satisfaction any Qne shall propose to himself in 
the breach of the law. If, therefore, anything be imprinted 
on the minds of all men as a law, aU men must have a certain 
and unavoidable knowledge, that certain and unavoidable 
punishment -will attend the breach of it. Por if men can be 
ignorant or doubtful of what is innate, innate principles are 
insisted on, jind urged to no purpose; truth and certainty 
(the things pretended) are not at all secured by them; but 
men are in the same uncertain floating estate with as without 
them. An evident indubitable knowledge of unavoidable 
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punishment, great enough to make the transgression very 
uneligible, must accompany an innate law, u^ess with an 
innate law they can suppose an inifate Gospel too. I would 
not here be mistaken, as if, because I deny an innate law, I 
thought there were none but positive laws. Tl^ere is a great 
deal of difference between an innate law, and a law of nature; 
between something imprinted on oiur minds in their- very 
original, and something that we being ignorant of,'*may 
attain to the knowledge of by the use and due application of 
our natural faculties.* And I think they equally forsake the 
ti-uth who, running into contrary extremes, either affii-m an 
innate law, or deny that there is a law knowable by the light 
of nature, i. e., without the help of positive revelation. 

14. TliosQ who maintain innate practical Principles, tdl m 
not whai they are .—The difference there is amongst men in 
their practical principles is so e\<dent that I think I need 
say no more to evince that it wdl be impossible’^o find any 
innate moral rules by this mark of general assent; and it is 
enough to make one suspect that the supposition of such 
innate principles is but an opinion taken up at pleasure, since 
those who talk so confidently of them are so sparing to tell 
us which they are. This might with justice be expected 
from those men who lay stress upon this opinion; and 
it gives occasion to distrust either their knowledge or 
charity, who, declaring that God has imprinted on the minds 
of men the foundations of knowledge and the rules of living, 
are yet so little favourable to the mfoi-mation of their neigh¬ 
bours or the quiet of mankind, as not to point out to them 
which they are, m the variety men arc distracted with. But, 
in truth, were there any such innate principles there would 
be no need to teach them. Did men find such innate Jiro- 
positions stamped on their minds, they would easily be able 
to distinguish them from other truths that ‘they afterwards 
learned and deduced from them, and therd would be nothing 
more easy than to know what and how many they were. 
There could be no more doubt about their number, than 
there is about the number of our fingers; and it is like then 
every system would be ready to give them us by tale. But 
since nobody, that I know, has ventured yet to give a cata- 

* This is a refutation of the opinions mentioned by Hume, that “in¬ 
nate" is synonymous with “natural.” See ante, note 1, p. 89 .—Ed. 
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logue of them, they cannot blame those who doubt of these 
innate principles, since even they who require men to believe 
that there are such innate propositions, do not tell us what 
they are. It is easy to foresee, that if different men of 
different sects should go about to give us a list of those innate 
practical principles, they would sot down only such as suited 
their distinct hypotheses, and were fit to support the doctrines 
of their particular schools or churches; a plain evidence that 
there are no such innate truths. Nay, a groat part of men 
arfe so far from finding any such innate moral principles in 
themselves, that by denying freedom to mankind, and thereby 
making men no other than bare machines, they take away 
not only innate, but all moral rules whatsoever, and leave not 
a possibility to believe any such to those who cannot conceive 
how anything can be capable of a law that is not a free agent; 
and upon that ground they must necessarily leject all prm- 
ciples of virtue who cannot put morality and mechanism to¬ 
gether, which are not very easy to be reconciled or made 
consistent.* r 

15. Lord Herbert's innate Principles examined. —When I 
had written this, being informed that my Lord Herbert had, 
in his book Be Veritate, assigned these innate principles, I 
presently consulted him, hoping to find in a man of so great 
parts, something that might satisfy me in this point, and put 
an end to my inquiry. In his chapter De Instinctu Naturali, 
p. 72, edit. 1656, I met with these six marks of his Notitue 
Communes: 1. Prioritas. 2. Independentia. 3. Universa- 

* Comp.are with this idea the following passage of a very distinguisheil 
writer. ‘ ‘ That law which, as it is laid up in the bosom of God, tliey call 
eternal, receiveth, according unto the different kinds of things which .are 
subject unto it, sundry and different kinds of names Tliat part of it 
which ordereth natural agents, we call usually nature’s law, th.at which 
angels do clearly' behold, and without any swerving obseive, is a law 
celestial and heavenly^ the law of reason, that which bindeth creatures 
reasonable in this world, and with which by reason they most'plainly 
perceive themselves bound; that which bindeth them, and is not known 
but by special revelation from God, divine law Human law, that which 
out of the law, either of reason or of God, men probably gathering to be 
expedient, they make it a law. All thmgs, therefore, which are as they 
, ought to be, are conformed unto this second law etei nal, and over 
those things which to this eternal law are not conformable, are notwith 
standing in some sort ordered by the first eternal law.” (Hooker, Eccles. 
Polit. l^k i. § 3 .)—Ed. 
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lUai. 4. Certitudo. 5. N’ecessUas, i.e., as he explains it, 
fadunt ad liominis ccmervaiimein. 6. Modus conformatimis, 
Le., Assmsus ntdld int&rpositd mord\ And at the latter end 
of his little treatise De Edigioni Laid, he says this of these 
innate principles: Adeo ut non uniuscujusms xdigwnis con- 
finio arctentur quce ubique vigent veritatss. Sunt enim in ipsd 
monte coditus dsscriptm, nvllisque tradilionibm, sive scriptis, 
sive non scriptis, ohnoxice, p. 3. And Feritates nostrce eatlvtlkce 
quce tanquam induMa Qgi effata in foro interiori descriptm. 
Thus having given the marks of the innate principles’ or 
common notions, and asserted their being imprinted on the 
minds of men by the hand of God, he proceeds to set them 
down, and they are these: 1. Esse aliquod supremum numen. 
2. Nnmm illud coli dehere, 3. Virtutem cum pietate con- 
junctam optiimm esse rationem cidtds divini. 4. Eesipis- 
cendum esse d peccatis. 5. Eari^prcemium vel_j}cenam post 
hanc mtam transactam. Though I allow these to be clear 
truths, and such as, if rightiy explained, a rational creature 
c,in hardly avoid giving hk assent to, yet I think he is far 
from proving them innate impressions in foro interiori der 
scripts. For I must take leave to observe, 

16. First, that these five propositions are either not all, or 
more than all, those common notions written on our minds by 
the finger of God, if it were reasonable to believe any at all to 
be so written, since there are other propositions which, even 
by his own rules, have as just a jiretence to such an original, 
and may be as well admitted for innate principles, as at least 
some of these iive he enumerates, viz., “ Do as thou wouldst 
be done unto,” and perhaps some hundreds of others, when 
well considered. 

17. Secondly, that all.his marks are not to be foujid in 
each of his five propositions, vis., his first, second, and third 
marks agree perfectly to neither of them; and the first, 
second, third, fourth, and sixth marks agree but ill to his 
third, fourth, and fifth propositions. For besides that we are 
assured from history, of many men, nay, whole nations, who 
doubt or .disbelieve some or all of them, I cannot see how 
the third, viz., “ That virtue joined with piety is the best 
worship of God,” can be an innate principle, when the name 
or sound, virtue, is so hard to be underetood, liable to so 
much uncertainty in its signification, and the thing it stands 
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for SO much contended about and difficult to be known. And 
therefore this cannot be but a very uncertain rule of human 
practice, and serve but vSry little to the conduct of our lives, 
and is therefore very unfit to be assigned as an innate prac¬ 
tical principle. 

18. For let us consider this proposition as to its meaning, 
(for it is the sense, and not sound, that is and must be the 
principle or common notion,) viz., “ Virtue is the best worship 
of God,” i. e., is most acceptable to him ; which, if virtue be 
taken, as most commonly it is, for those actions which, ac¬ 
cording to the different opmions of several countries, are 
accounted laudable, will be a proposition so far from being 
certain, that it will not be true. If virtue be taken for 
actions conformable to God’s wUl, or to the rule prescribed 
by God, which is the true and only measure of virtue when 
virtue is used to signify what is in its own nature right and 
good; then this proposition, “ That virtue is the best worship 
of God,” will be most true and certain, but of very little use 
in human life, since it will amount to no more but this, viz., 
“That God is pleased with the doing of what he commands;” 
which a man may certainly know to be true, without knowing 
what it is that God doth command, and so be as far from any 
rule or principle of his actions as he was before. And I 
think very few will take a proposition which amounts to no 
more than this, viz., “ That God is pleased with the doing of 
what he himself commands,’’ for an innate moral principle 
written on the minds of all men, (however true and certain it 
may be,) since it teaches so little. Whosoever does so will 
have reason to think hundreds of propositions innate prin¬ 
ciples, since there are many which have as good a title as this 
to be,received for such, which nobody yet ever put into that 
rank of innate principles. ^ 

19. Nor is the fourth proposition (viz., “Men must repent 
of their sins”) much'more instructive, tdl what those actions 
are that are meant by sins be set down. For the word 
peccata, or sins, being put, as it usually is, to signify in general 
ill actions that wiU draw punishment upon the doers, what 
great principle of morality can that be to tell us we should be 
sorry, and cease to do that which will bring mischief upon us, 
without knowing what those particular actions are that will 
do so? Indeed, this is a very true proposition, and fit to be 
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inculcated on and received by those who are supposed to have 
been taught what actions in all kinds are sins; but neither 
this nor the former can be imagined* to be innate principles, 
nor to be of any use if they were innate, unless the particular 
measures and bounds of all virtues and vices were engraven 
in men’s minds, and were innate principles also, which I 
think is very much to be doubted. And therefore, I imagine, 
it will scarcely seem possible that God should engrave firin- 
ciples in men’s minds in words of uncertain signification, such 
as vii-tues and sins, which amongst different men stand for 
different things; nay, it cannot be supposed to be in words 
at all, which being in most of these principles very general 
names, cannot be understood but by knowing the particulars 
comprehended under them. And in the practical instances 
the measures must be taken from the knowledge of the actions 
themselves and the rules of theih, abstracted from words, 
and antecedent to the knowledge of names, which rules a man 
must know what language soever he chance to learn, whether 
English or Japan, or if he should learn no language at all, or 
never should understand the us^ of words, as happens in the 
case of dumb and deaf men. When it shall be made out that 
men ignorant of words, or imtaught by the laws and customs 
of their country, know that it is part of the worship of God 
not to kill another man; not to know more women than one • 
not to probiu’e abortion; not to expose their children; not 
to take from another what is his, though we want it our¬ 
selves, but on the contrary, relieve and supply his wants; and 
whenever we have done the contrary we ought to repent, be 
sorry, and resolve to do so no more; when, I say, all men 
shall be proved actually to know and allow all these and a' 
thousand other such rules, all which come under these two 
general words made use of aboVe, viz., “ vii^utes et peccata,” 
virtues and sms, there will be more reason for admitting these 
and the like, for common notions and practical principles. 
Yet after all, universal consent (were there any in moral 
principles) to truths, the knowledge whereof may be attained 
otherwise, would scarce prove them to be innate, which is all 
I contend for. 

20. Objection, Innate Principles may be corrupted, answered.—• 
Nor will it be of much moment here to offer that very ready, 
but not very material answer, viz., that the innate principles 
of morality may, by education and custom, and the general 
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opinion of those amongst whom we converse, be darkened, 
and at last quite worn out of the minds of men. Which as¬ 
sertion of theirs, if true, quite takes away the argument of 
universal consent, by which this opinion of innate principles 
is endeavourad to be proved ; unless those men will think it 
reasonable that their private persuasions, or that of their 
party, should pass for universal consent; a thing not unfre- 
quently done, when men, presuming themselves to bo the only 
masters of right reason, cast by the votes and opinions of the 
rest of mankind as pot worthy the reckoning. And then 
their argument stands thus: “ The principles which all man¬ 
kind allow for true, are innate; those that men of right reason 
admit, are the principles allowed by all mankind; we, and 
those of our mind, are men of reason; therefore, we agreeing, 
our principles are innate;” which is a very pretty way of 
arguing, amj a short cut to infallibility. For otherwise it 
will be very hard to understand how there be some principles 
which all men do acknowledge and agree in; and yet there 
are none of those princijiles which lire not, by depraved custom 
and ill education, blotted out of the minds of many men, 
which is to say, that all men admit, but yet m.any men do 
deny and dissent from them. And indeed the supposition of 
such first principles will serve us to very little purjjose, and 
we shall be as much at a loss with as without them, if they 
may, by any human power, such as is the will of our teachers, 
or opinions of our companions, bo altered or lost in us; and 
notwithstanding all this boast of first principles and innate 
light, we shall be as much in the da-k and uncertainty, as if 
there were no such thing at all; it being all one to have no 
rule, and one that will warji any way; or amongst various 
and contrary rules, not to know which is the right. But con¬ 
cerning innate principles, I diisire these men to say, whether 
they can or cannot by education and custom, be bluired and 
blotted out; if they cannot, we must find them in all mankind 
alike, and they must be clear in everybody; and if they may 
suffer variation from adventitious notions, we must then fin d 
them clearest and most perspicuous nearest the fountain, in 
children and illiterate people, who have received least impres¬ 
sion from foreign opimons. Let them take which side they 
please, they will certainly find it inconsistent with visible 
matter of fact and daily observation. 

21. Contra/ry Principles in tlta World .—I easily grant that 
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there are great numbers of opinions which, by men of dif¬ 
ferent countries, educations, and tempers, are received and 
embraced as first and unquestionable principles, many whereof, 
both for their absurdity as well as oppositions to one another, 
it IS impossible should be true. But yet all those<propositions, 
how remote soever from reason, are so sacred somewhere or 
other, that men even of good understanding in other matters, 
will sooner part with their lives, and whatever is deare* to 
them, than suffer themselves to doubt, or others to question, 
the truth of them. , 

22. How men commonly come by tlwir Principles. —This, 
however strange it may seem, is that which every day’s expe¬ 
rience confirms, and will not, perhaps, appear so wonderful, if 
we consider the ways and steps by which it is brought about; 
and how really it may come to pass that doctrines that have 
been derived from no better an original than the^anperstition 
of a nurse, or the authority of an old woman, may, by length 
of time and consent of neighbours, grow up to the dignity of 
principles in religion or mobility, Tor such who are careful 
(as they call it) to principle children well, (and few there be 
who have not a set of those principles for them, which they 
believe in,) instil into the unwary, and as yet unprejudiced 
understanding, (for white paper receives any charactei-s,) those 
doctrines they would have them retain and profess. These 
being taught them as soqn as they have any ajiprehension, and 
still as they grow up confirmed to them, either by the open 
profession or tacit consent of all they have to do with, or at 
least by those of whose wisdom, knowledge, and piety they 
have an opinion, who never suffer these propositions to be 
otherwise mentioned but as the basis and foundation on which 
they build their religion and manners, come by these means 
to have the reputation of unquestionable, ^self-evident, and 
innate truths. 

23, To which we may add, that when iSen so instructed are 
gi’own up, and reflect on their own minds, they cannot find 
anything more ancient there than those opinions which were 
taught them before their memory began to keep a register of 
their actions, or date the time when any new thing appeared 
to them; and therefore make no scruple to conclude that 
those propositions of whose knowledge they can find in them¬ 
selves no original, were certainly the impress of God and nature 
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upon their minds, and not taught them by any one else. These 
they entertain and submit to, as many do to their parents, 
with veneration; not because it is natural, nor do children 
do it where they are not so taught, but because, having been 
always so educated, and having no remembrance of the 
beginning of this respect, they think it is natural. 

24. This will appear very likely, and almost unavoidable 
to come to pass, if we consider the nature of mankind and 
the constitution of human affairs, wherein most men cannot 
live without employing their time in the daily labours of their 
callings, nor be at quiet in their minds without some founda¬ 
tion or principle to rest their thoughts on. There is scarcely 
any one so floating and superficial in his understanding, who 
hath not some reverenced propositions, which are to him the 
principles on which he bottoms his reasonings, and by which 
hejudgeth.^f truth and falsehood, right and wrong; which 
some, wanting akiU and leisure, and others the inclination, 
and some being taught that they ought not to examine, there 
are few to be found who are not eocposed by their ignorance, 
laziness, education, or precipitancy, to take them upon trust. 

25. This is evidently the case of all children and yoimg 
folk; and custom, a greater power than nature, seldom failing 
to make them worship for divine what she hath inured them 
to bow their minds and submit their understandings to, it is 
no wonder that grown men, either pqfplexed in the necessary 
affairs of life, or hot in the pursuit of pleasures, should not 
seriously sit down to examine their own tenets, especially 
when one of their principles is, that principles ought not to be 
questioned. And had men leisure, parts, and wiU, who is 
there almost that dare shake the foundations of all his 'past 
thougjits and actions, and endure to bring upon himself the 
shame of having been a long time wholly in mistake and 
errorl Who is there hardy enough to contend with the re¬ 
proach which is everywhere prepared for those who dare 
venture to dissent from the received opinions of their country 
or party? And where is the man to be found that can 
patiently prepare himself to bear the name of wbimsic^, 
sceptical, or atheist, which he is sure to meet with, who does 
in the least scruple any of the common opinions? And he 
wiU be much more afraid to question those principles •when 
ho shall think them, as most men do, the standards set up by 
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Sod in his mind to be the rule and touchstone of all other 
opinions. And what can hinder him from thinking them 
sacred, when he finds them the earliest* of all his own thoughts, 
and the most reverenced by others?* 

26. It is easy to imagine how by these means it comes to 
pass that men worship the idols that have been set up in their 
minds, grow fond of the notions they have been long ac¬ 
quainted with there, and stamp the characters of divinity 
upon absurdities and errors; become zealous votaries to bulk 
and monkeys, and contend too, fight, and die in defence of 
their opinions:! “Dum solos credit habendos esse deos, quos 

• This accounts for the perseverance of nations in false religions. But 
when men have early been‘accustomed to sift their own thoughts, and 
examine boldly the grounds of their belief, the probability is, that they 
will reject error, and maintain the truth “Prove all things,” gays the 
Apostle, “hold fast that which is good,”*a maxim grandad broad 
enough to serve as the foundation of all philosophy — Ed 
t Butler, in his version of this part of philosophy, very sagely and 
jocosely observes, that 

“ Grave men stand vouthers for the truth. 

Of the elephant and monkey’s tooth, 

While some have worshipped rats, and some 
For that church suffered martyidom ” 

Sir Thomas Browne, too, in his “Eehgio Medici,” dwells at length, and 
somewhat satincally, on this unhappy weakness of human nature But 
nowhere is it held up so unmercifully to contempt and scorn as in the 
matchless picture of Isaiah. “ They that make a graven image are all of 
them vanity, and their delectable things shall not profit, and they are 
their own witnesses, they see not, nor know; that they may be ashamed 
Who hath foimed a god, or molten a graven image that is profitable for 
nothingt Behold, all his fellows |hall be ashamed’ and the workmen, 
they are of men let them all be gathered together, let them stand up, 
yet they shall fear, and they shall be ashamed together The smith with 
the tongs both worketh m the coals, and fashioneth it with hammers, 
and worketh it with' the strength of his arms • yea, he is Jiungry, and his 
strength faileth; he di’inketh no water,' and is faint ^ The carpenter 
streteheth out his rule, he marketh it with aline, he* fitteth it with 
planes, and he marketh it out with the compass, andwnaketh it after the 
figure of a man, according to the beauty of a man; that it may remain in 
the house. He heweth Um down eedars, and taketh the cypress and the 
oak, which he strengtheneth for himself among the trees of the forest 
he planteth an ash, and the rain doth nourish it. Then shall it be for a 
man to bum • for he will take thereof, and warm himself; yea,Jie kindleth 
it, and baketh bread, yea, he maketh a god, and worshippeth it; he 
maketh it a giaven image, and faileth down thereto He bumeth part 
thereof in the fire; with part thereof he eateth flesh; he roasteth meat, 
and IS satisfied yea, he warmeth himself, and saith, Aha, I am warm, I 
VOL. ). N 
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ipse colit.” For since the reasoning faculties of the soul, 
which are almost constantly, though not always Marily noi 
wisely employed, would'not know how to move for want of a 
foundation and footing in most men, who through laziness or 
avocation do not, or for want of time or true helps, or for 
other causes, cannot penetrate into the prmciples of know¬ 
ledge, and trace truth to its fountain and original, it is natural 
for them, and almost unavoidable, to take up with some bor¬ 
rowed principles; which being reputed and presumed to be 
the evident proofs pf other things, are thought not to need 
any other proofs themselves. Whoever shall receive any of 
these into his mind, and entertain them there, with the reve¬ 
rence usually paid to principles, never venturing to examine 
them, but accustoming himself to believe them, because they 
are to be believed, may take up from his education and the 
fashions.^ his country,'any absurdity for innate principles; 
and by long .poring on the same objects, so dim his sight as 
to take monsters lodged in his own brain for the images of 
the Deity, and the workmanship^ of his hands. 

27. rrindples must he ^eocamined .—By this progress, how 
many there are who arrive at principles which they believe 
innate, may be easily observed in the variety of opposite prin¬ 
ciples held and contended for by all soits and degrees of men. 
And he that shall deny this to be the method wherein most 
men proceed to the assurance they have of the truth and evi¬ 
dence of their principles, will perhaps find it a hard matter 
any other way to account for the contrary tenets, which are 
firmly believed, confidently asseijied, and which great numbeia 
are ready at any time to seal with their blood. And, indeed, 
if it bo the privilege of innate principles to be received upon 
their own authority, without examination, I knpw not what 

have seen the fire • And the residue thereof he maketh a god, even his 
^ven image • he falleth down unto it, and worshippeth it, and prayeth 
unto it, and saith, 'Deliver me, for thou art my god. They have not 
known nor understood. for he hath shut their eyes, that they cannot 
see; and their hearts, that they cannot understand. And none con- 
sidereth m his heart, neither is there Knowledge nor understanding to 
say, I have burned part of it m the fire ; yea, also I have baked bread 
upon the csols thereof, I have roasted flesh, and eaten it: and shall I 
make the residue thereof an abomination ? shall I fall down to the stock 
of a tree ? He feedeth on ashes ■ a deceived heart hath turned him 
aside, that he cannot deliver his soul, nor say, Is there not a lie in my 
light hand?” (Chap. xJiv. ver. 9—20 .)—Ed. 
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may not be believed, or how any one’s principles can be ques¬ 
tioned. If they may and ought'to be examined and tried, I 
desire to know how first and innate principles can be tried; 
or at least it is reasonable to demand the marks and characters 
whereby the genuine innate principles may be difttinguinhed 
from others: that so, amidst the great variety of pretenders. 
I may be kept from mistakes in so material a point as this. 
When this is done, I shall be ready to embrace such welcome 
and useful puopositions; and till then I may with modesty 
doubt, since I fear universal consent, which is the only one 
produced, will scarcely prove a sufficient mark to direct my 
choice, and assure me of any innate princijiles. From what 
has been said, I think it past doubt, that there are no prac¬ 
tical principles wherein all men agree, and therefore none 
innate. 


CHAPTER IV. 

> 

OTHER CONSIDERATIONS CONCERNING INNATE PRINCIPLES, 
BOTH SPECULATIVE A^D PRACTICAL. 

1. Principles not innate, unless tlievr Ideas he innate — Had 
those who would persuade us that there are innate principles, 
not taken them together in gross, but considered separately 
the parts out of which those propositions are made, they 
would not, perhaps, have been so forward to believe they were 
innate; since, if the ideas which made up those truths were 
not, it was impossible that the propositions made up of them 
should be innate, or the knowledge of them be bom with us 
For if the ideas he not innate, there was a time when the 
mind was without those princiiilos; and then they will iKit 
be innate, but be derived from iSome other original. For 
where the ideas themselves are not, there can be no knowledge, 
no assent, no mental or verbal propositions about them. 

2. Ideas, especially those hdmging to Principles, not born 
with Children. —If we will attentively consider new-born 
children, we shall have little reason to think that they bring 
many ideas into the world with them. For bating^ perhaps, 
■some faint ideas of hunger, and thii'st, and warmth, and spmo 
pains which they may have felt in the womb, there is not the 
least appearance of any settled ideas at all in them; especially 
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of ideas answering the terms which make up those univeiml 
propositions that are esteemed innate principles. One may 
perceive how, by degrees afterwards, ideas come into their 
minds; and that they get no other than what experience, and 
the observktion of things that come in their way, furnish 
them with, which might be enough to satisfy us that they are 
not original characters stamped on the mind. 

3 “ It is impossible for the same thing to be, and not to 
be,” is certainly (if there be any such) an innate principle. 
But can any one th'uk, or will any one say, that impossibility 
and identity are two innate ideas ? Are they such as all 
mankind have and bring into the world with them? And 
are they those which are the first in children, and antecedent 
to all acquired ones ? If they are innate, they must needs be 
so. Hath a child an idea of impossibility and identity before 
it has of^'hite or black, Weet or bitterl And is it from the 
knowledge of this principle that it concludes, that wormwood 
nibbed on the nipple hath not the same taste that it used to 
receive from thence 1 Is it the* actual knowledge of “impos- 
sibile est idem esse, et non. esse,” that makes a child distin¬ 
guish between its mother and a stranger? or that makes it 
fond of the one and flee the other? Or does the mind regulate 
itself and its assent by ideas that it never yet had ? Or the 
understanding draw conclusions from principles which it 
never yet knew or understood ? The names impossibility and 
identity stand for two ideas, so far from being innate, or born 
with us, that I think it requires great care and attention to 
form them right in our understandings. They are so far from 
being brought into the world with us, so remote from the 
thoughts of infancy and childhood, that I believe upon ex¬ 
amination it wUl be found that many grown men want them. 

4. ideyvtily,. an Idea not innate .—If identity (to instance 
that alone) be a pative impression, and consequently so clear 
and obvious to us,, that we must needs know it even from our 
cradles, I would gladly be resolved by any one of seven, or 
seventy years old, whether a man, being a creature consisting 
of soul and body, be the same man when hi^ body is changed ? 
WhetherEuphorbus and Pythagoras, having had the same soul, 
wore the same men, though they lived several ages asunder ?* 

• Of the Pythagorean doctrine of the transmigration of souls here 
hinted at, most persons have, heard, though few piobably have been at 
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Nay, whether the cock too, which had the same soul, were nol 
the same with both of them? Whereby, perhaps, it will ap 
pear that our idea of sameness is not so settled and clear as tc 

the pains to trace it through the various channels by whch it floweo 
westward from the great fountain-head in Hindtlstan. ^Tennemanii, 
perhajM rightly, supposes Pythagoras to have borrowed it from thi 
Egyiitiiuis ^Herod, n 123); but to Egypt it probably came, at an eaily 
ago, with many other dogmas, from the gi eat Asiatic storehouse oi 
superstition In the Samian’s mind it assumed some new features, alone 
with the colours of poetry and philosophical grandeur characteristic of bis 
speculations "The soul, be taught, is a number, and an emanation 
from the central fire, resembling the constellations, to which it is allied 
by its immortality and its constant activity, capable of combming with 
any body, and compelled by destmy to pass successively through several.” 
(Term Man. Hist Philos §93) Aristotle speaks of this “Pythagorean 
mythos” in his treatise on the soul (t)e Anun i. 3. 18), and Ovid in 
his Metamorphoses very naturally turns it to account This philoso¬ 
phical passage Diyden has translated in his usual masterly manner, and 
the reader will not, I think, be displeased, if I subjoin some few of his 
noble versos — * 

“What feels the body, when the soul expires, 

By time corrupted, or consumed by hies? 

Nor dies the spirit, but new life repeats 
In other fomis, and only changes seats 
, Even I, who these mystenous truths declare^ 

Was once Euphorbus m the Trojan war. 

My name and lineage I remember well, 

And how in fight by Sparta’s king I fell. 

In Argive Juno’s fane I late beheld 

My buckler hung on high, and owned my former shield. 

Tlien Death, so called, is but old matter diessed 

In some new figure and a varied vest 

Thus all thmgs are but altei ed, nothing dies. 

And here and theio the unbody’d spmt flies. 

By time, or force, or sickness dispossessed. 

And lodges where it lights, in man or beast; 

Or hunts without, tdl ready limbs it find. 

And actuates those according lo their kmd, 

From tenement to tenement is tossed. 

The soul IS still the same, the figure only Ast: 

And as the softened wax new seals receives. 

This face assumes, and the impression leaves; 

Now called by one, now by another name, 

The form is only changed, the wax is still the same; 

So death, so called, can but the form deface, 

Th’ immortal soul flies out m empty space. 

To seek her fortune in some other ^ace.” 

B. XV. V. 227—253 

In XV hat Locke jocularly says of the cock, he alludes to Lucian’s 
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deserve to be thought innate in us. For if those innate ideas 
are not clear and distinct so as to be universally known, and 
naturally agreed on, they cannot be subjects of univeisal and 
undoubted truths, but will be the unavoidable occasion of 
f)eri)etual ilticertainty. For I suppose every one’s idea of 
identity will not be the same that Pythagoras and others of 
his followers have. ' And which then shall be trye 1 Which 
innate! Or are there two different ideas of identity, both 
innate! 

5. Nor let any one think that the questions I have here 
proposed about the identity of man, are bare empty specula¬ 
tions ; which if they were, would be enough to show, that 
there was in the understandings of men no innate idea of 
identity. He that shall with a little attention reflect on the 
resurrection, and considep that divine justice will bring to 
judgment^t the last, day, the very same persons to be happy 
or miserable in the other, who did well or ill in this life, will 
find it perhaps not easy to resolve with himself, what makes 
the same man, or wherein identity* consists; and will not be 
forward to think he, and every one, even children themselves, 
•have naturally a clear idea of it. 

6. Whole and Part not innode Ideas. —Let us examine that 
principle of mathematics, viz., “ that the whole is bigger 

well-known piece of that name, wherein the sarcaetic satirist malres 
e.xceedingly free with Pythagoras, whose soul, he informs us, after many 
transmigrations, animated the body of a cobbler’s chanticleer. This 
honest bird having on one occasion by his unseasonable crowing waked 
his master soon after midnight, and thus violently provoked hia anger, 
tells, in order to pacify him, the long story of his adventures, which the 
reader will do well to peruse According to this veracious chronicler, his 
soul on quitting its philosophical mansion animated the form of Aspasia. 
He then became Crates the cynic, next a king, then a beggar, then again 
a Persian satrap; afterwards a horse, a jay, a frog, and a thousand other 
things. In giving his master Micyllus some insight into his own history, 
which the blockheaikhad wholly forgotten, he tortures his miserly soul, 
by assunng him that he had formerly been an Indian emmet of a parti¬ 
cular species, whose business it is to dig up gold out of the earth. Upon 
which the cobbler exclaims, ‘ ‘ What an improvident blockhead must I 
have been, for not bringing away with me a few grains into this life, 
where I should have found so many uses for them' But since you so 
much abound''m knowledge, whaj will become of me in the next life? If 
anything good, I will get up directly and hang myself on the very beam 
which you are now perched on.”—E d. 

* on this subject. Bishop Butler’s dissertations on Personal 
Identity, appended to the Analogy of Kehgion.—E d. 
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than a part” This, I take it, is reckoned amongst innate 
principles. I am sure it has as good a title as any to be 
thought so; 'which yet nobody can 'think it to be, when he 
considers the ideas it comprehends in it, “ whole and part,” are 
perfectly relative; but the positive ideas to A'hich they 
properly and immediately belong, are extension and number, 
of which alone whole and part are relations. So that if 
whole and part are innate ideas, extension and number must 
be so too; it being impossible to have an idea of a relation, 
without having any at all of the thing, to which it belongs 
and in which it is founded. Now whether the minds of men 
have naturally imprinted on them the ideas of extension and 
number, I leave to be considered by those who are the patrons 
of innate principles. 

7. Idea of Worship not innate .—“ That God is to be 
worshipped,” is, without doubt, as ^eat a truth afyany that 
can enter into the mind of man, and deserves the first place 
amongst all practical principles. But yet it can by no means 
be thought innate, unless thi ideas of God and worship are 
innate. That the idea the term jvorship stands for, is not m 
the understanding of children, and a character stamped on 
the mind in its first original, I think will be easily granted 
by any one that considers how few there be amongst grown 
men who have a clear and distinct notion of it. And, I 
suppose, there cannot be anything more ridiculous, than to 
say that children have this practical principle innate, “ That 
God is to be worshipped,” and yet that they know not what 
that worship of God is, which is their duty. But to pass 
by this: 

8. Idea of God not innate .—If any idea can be imagined 
innate, the idea of God may, of all others,* for many reasons 

Into the use of this inoorrect phrase, Locke is oJten betrayed. It 
has already occurred twice, in chap. u. § 4. and agiin m this place But, 
as Addison long ago remarked, a much greater writer than Locke has 
indulged in precisely the same solecism 

“ .God and his Son except, 

Created thing nought valued he nor shunned. ” 

Where, from the construction of the language, it would seem as if the poet 
considered God to be a created being. But a little reflection will suffice to 
show that, intending to enumei-ate the things dreaded by Satan, and having 
named the Almighty and the second person m the Godhead, he perceives 
there are no others, and breaks away mto the general assertion, that ha 
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be thought so j since it is hard to conceive how t])ere should 
be innate moral principles, without an innate idea of a 
Deity: without a notion of a law-maker, it is impossible 
to have a notion of a law, and an obligation to observe it. 
Besides the'atheists taken notice of amongst the ancients, and 
left branded upon the records of history, hath not navigation 
discovered in these later ages, whole nations at the bay of 
Soldania,* in Brazil,t in Boranday,J and in the Caribbee 
islands, <kc., amongst whom there was to be found no notion 
of a God, no religioij?|l Nicholaus del Techo, in Literis ex 

dreaded no created thing See the reraai kg of Addison, Spectator, No. 
28.5 Locke should have written, “ The idea of God may, of all our 
ide.is, for many reasons,” &c —Ed. 

• Roe apud Thevenot, p 2 !• Jo. de Lery, o. 16. 

J Martlmhre Terry and Ovmgton 

II No doiil^ it follows, from the principles explained in the early 
part of this boojc, that wo have no innate ideas, but it is not the less 
true that man’s mind is naturally fitted for the acquisition of certain 
ideas and principles, amongst which those constituting the foundation of 
religion, particularly the ido.v of God’ and of a future state, are the 
clearest and most evident. So much indeed is often acknowledged by 
•Locke, who yet, both hero and elsewhere, maintains the existence of 
whole nations to which the most obvious of all trutlis is unknown. This 
may serve to show how difficult it is even for the ablest minds, when 
supporting a favourite hypothesis, to guard against very palp.able errors. 
To me, I own, the thought which always first suggested itself on re.admg 
tlieso extraordinary relations was, that the travellers were too ignorant 
of the language, and consequently too little acquainted with the opinions 
of the barbarous nations about which they wrote, to decide as to what 
they did or did not believe. No traveller of modern times appears to 
have corroborated the relations of those o-edulous and ha.sty writers, who 
seem often to h.we libelled uncivilized nations that they and their 
countrymen might have some excuse for plundering them The testi¬ 
mony of Sir Thomas Roe, on which Locke relies, for the opinions of the 
natiws of Saldanha Bay, is as follows: ‘ ‘ The land is fruitful, but 

divided by high inaccessible rocky mountains covered with snow, the 
River Dulce falling into the bay on the east side The people are the 
most barbarous in thC world, eating carrion, wearing the guts of sheep 
about .their necks for health, and rubbing their heads, which are curled 
like the blacks, with the dung of beasts and birds, and having no clothes 
but skins wrapped about their shoulders, the flesh side next the body in 
summer, and the hair in winter. Their houses are but a mat rounded at 
the top like qn oven, which they turn as the wmd changes, having no 
door to keep it out. They have left off their custom of stealing, but 
know no Ood or religion. The air and water are very wholesome,” &o. 
(Church. Coll. vol. i. 626.) To this heedless assertion of Sir Tiiomaa 
Roe, we may oppose the testimony of Baldaus, whose opinion on the 
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Paraquaria de Caaiguaruni Conversione, has these words: 
‘‘ Reperi earn gentem nullum nomen habere, quod Deum et 

general question exactly coincides with my own “ The existence of a 
God, or Supreme Being, is so firmly rooteil m the heart of mankind, 
that there is no nation in the world but has acknowledged the same. 
What is alleged to the contrary of the Chileses, Tapuj«u*s, Brazil¬ 
ians, Madagascarians, as also of the inhabitants of FlondJ^ the Canb- 
bee Islands, and especially at the Cape of Good Hope, must rather 
he attributed to the want of knowledge of those authors than real truth. 
Of this I was sufficiently convinced in 1666, when I tarried three months 
at the Cape of Good Hope, where I found these barbanans to perform 
their religious seiwice in the night-time, which I had no opportunity to 
observe in 1665, when I came that way before ” (Churchira Coll vol. iii. 
p. 733.) With respect to the religious opinions entertained by the 
aborigines of Brazil, no stress can be laid on the account of Lery, on 
which Locke depends As a specimen of the confused and contradictory 
notions of travellers on subjects of tins kin<i, I subjoin a passage from 
Xieuhoff. “ The most barbarous of the 'grazilians inhabiting the inland 
countnes, scarce know anything of a religion, or an Al.i^hty Being. 
They have some knowledge remaining of a general deluge, it being their 
opinion that the whole race of mankind were extirp.itcd by a general 
deluge, except one man and hjp sister, who being with child before, 
they by degrees repeopled the woild They know not what God is, nay, 
they have no word expressing the same, unless it be Tuba, which 
signifies as much as something most excellent above the rest ; thus they 
call the thunder Tubakununga, i e , a noise made by the supreme excel¬ 
lency, for Akununga implies as much as a noise They arc unacquainted 
with heaven or hell, though they have a ti adition among them, that the 
souls don’t die with the bodies, but that they are eithei transplanted into 
devils or spirits, or else enjoy a great deal of pleasiiie, with dancing and 
singing in some pleasant helds, which they say aio beyond the mountains. 
These fields are enjoyed by all the brave men and women who have killed 
and eaten many of their enemies, but such as have been idle, and never 
did anything of moment, are tortured by the devil, unto whom they give 
many names They have, however, some sort of priests among them, 
whose business is to sacriPce and to foretell things to como.” (Church. 
Coll iL 132 ) Compare with this the account of a Portuguese and a 
French traveller in Hams, vol i i? 730 Montaigne, who ^as a 
cunous and diligent inquirer, and cannot well be Charged with over 
credulity, obtained from a traveller who had resid^ ten or twelve yeai*a 
m Brazi^ a most satisfactory account of the religion of its inhabitants. 
This man observes,' that “Ils croyent les times ^temellea et celles qui 
out bien m^nt^ des dieux, estre logics k I’endroit du Ciel oh le soleil se 
Ibve; les mauditea, du cost^ de 1’Occident ” (Essais, ii p 230.) La 
Loubbre’s account of the religion of the Siamese is little better than 
what Nieuhoff writes of the Brazilians, 

After speaking of their priests and monks, he describes them going 
** with their superiors to the temple to prayers for two hours, which tliey 
Bing or i^peat out of the Baby books. In these their moming prayere, 
which the people never miss, they call to mind three things • God, and 
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hominis animam significet, nulla .sacra habet, nulla idola.”* 
These are instances of nations where uncultivated nature 

the law he hath left them to observe; their parents, and the benefits 
received from 'dhem; their priests, and the reverence they owe them ” 
Again, of their commandments, the sixth is, “Adore God and those that 
imitate his virtues.” Yet after all this, La Loubhre does not scruple to 
assure us, “ that they do not acknowledge a heaven and hell, nor any 
■ God a creator; yet they ovm a supreme felicity, as a recompense of good 
works, and the utmost degree of misery, as the punishment of the guilty.” 
(Harris’s CoU. u. p 482 et seq.) 

On the religion of the 'Chinese, it was scarcely possible in Locke’s age 
to obtain any very clear or distinct notion; and therefore, though it were 
to be wished that he had exhibited more scepticism on a point of this 
importance, it is not surprising that, beheving what he read, his opinions 
should have been erroneous. Duhalde observes, that there are three 
pnncipal sects in China, of which the first is that of the learned, who 
profess the primitive religion of the oountiy, as taught by Confucius; 
the second isithat of Lao-tzu, whose doctrines he denominates extrava¬ 
gant and impious.; and the third that of Fo, or Buddha, mtroduced into 
the country about sixty-five ye.ars after the Chnstian era This laborious 
but unphilosophical writer supposes the Chinese empire to have been 
founded, about two hundred years afte. the deluge, by the descendants 
of No.ah, who preserved by tradition just notions of the power and 
grandeur of the Deity. These doctrines, together with a pure system of 
ethics, are supiiosed to have been taught by Confucius, whose opinions 
are those of the learned Consult Duhalde, t. lii. pp 13—20. Bohlen, 
treatmg of the religion of Buddha, observes very justly on this question, 
“ Non dubitamus cum Rumo contendere, nullum omnino lehgioms 
systema magis esse oppositura atheismi quam illud Tautamie, et demen- 
tiam fere esse, universum aliquem populum atheismi accusare, quura vix 
ac ne vix quidem singulus homo existat qui omnem prorsus Dei existen- 
tiam negare velit.” (De Buddlusmi Ongine et jEtate Definiendis 
Tentamen, etc p 13 et seq) I hav,e in my work on the Hindoos 
(vol i. p. 175 et seq) given some account of the origin and progress of 
Buddhism in India, with the authorities to bo consulted for a more 
complete investigation. Francesco Carletti, a Florentine traveller of the 
sixteSnth century, gives a singular account of the three great sects of 
China: the first of which, he says, derived its origin from Pythagoras; 
the second, or sect of the Literati, worship, he says, the King of 
Heaven: “la seconAa setta h di quelle che adorano il Re del Cielo e 
della Terra: e di questa fan no professione, quasi tutte gli uomiui letterati, 
e filosofi.” Of this sect he relates a curious circumstance, viz., that 
they erect on the tops of their houses, chapels without roofs, in order 
that they may behold the sky, which they worship as the image of Ood. 
The third sect he describes, is that of Buddha. (Ragionamenti di Fr. 
Carletti, ii p 166 et seq. See also Le Compte, Nouvelle Mdm. sur la 
Chine, etc., ii 101 et seq.; and a Memoir of Mr. Davis, Transact. Boy. 
Aaiat. Society, i 6 et seq )— Ed. 

* Relatio triplex de rebus Indicia Caaiguarum % 
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has been left to itself, without the help of letters and discipline, 
and the improvements of arts and,sciences. But there are 
others to be found, who have enjoyed these in a very great 
measure, who yet, for want of a due application of their 
thoughts this way, want the idea and knowledge of God. 
It wUl, I doubt not, .be a surprise to others, as it was to me, 
to find the Siamites of this number. But for this, let them 
consult the King of France’s late envoy thither,* who gives 
no better account of the Chinese themselves.t And if we 
will not believe La LoubSre, the missionaries of China, even 
the Jesuits themselves, the great encomiasts of the Chinese, 
do all to a man agree, and will convince us, that the sect of 
the literati, or learned, keeping to the old religion of China, 
and the ruling party there, are all of them atheists. Vid. 
Navarette, in the collection of vpyages, vol. i, and Historic 
Cultus Sinensium. And perhaps, if we should wiA attention 
mind the lives and discourses of people not so far oflT, we 
should have too much reason to fear, that many in more 
civihzed countries have no Very strong and clear impressions 
of a Deity upon their minds ; • and that the complaints of 
atheism made from the pulpit are not without reason. And 
though only some profligate wretches own it too barefacedly 
now, yet perhaps we should hear more than we do of it from 
others, did not the fear of the magistrate’s sword, or their 
neighbour’s censure,, tie up people’s tongues; which, were the 
apprehensions of punishment or shame taken away, would 
as openly proclaim their atheism as their lives do.J 

9. But- had all mankiiid everywhere a notion of a God, 
(whereof yet history tells us the contrary,) it Vould not from 
thence follow, that the idea of him was innate. For though 
no nation were to be found without a name, and sonfe few 
dark notions of him, yet that* would not prove them to be 
natural impressions on the mind, any mor,^ than the names of 
fire, or the sun, heat, or number, do prove the ideas they 
stand for to be innate, because the names of those things, and 
the ideas of them, are so universally received and known 
amongst ma nkin d. Nor, on the contrary, is the want of 

* La Loubtre, du Koyaume de Siam, t. i. o. 9, sect. 15; and c. 20, 
sect. 22; and o. 22, sect. 6. 

f Ib. t. i. c. 20, sect. 4, and c. 23. 

J See Locke’s third letter to the Bishop of Worcester.—E d. 
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Hucli a name, or the absence of such a notion out of men’s 
minds, any argument against the being of a God, any more 
than it ■would be a proof that there 'waa no loadstone in the 
■world, because a great part of mankind had neither a notion 
of any such thing nor a name for it; or be any show of 
argument to prove that there are no distinct and various 
species of angels, or intelligent beings above us, because we 
have no ideas of such distinct species, or names for them; 
for men being furnished with words by the common language 
of their o'wn countrie's, can scarce avoid having some kind of 
ideas of those things, whose names those they converse with 
have occasion frequently to mention to them. And if they 
carry with it the notion of excellency, greatness, or some¬ 
thing extraordinary; if apprehension and concernment ac¬ 
company it; if the fear ,of absolute and irresistible power 
sot it on upon the mind, the idea is likely to sink the deeper, 
and spread the' further; especially if it be such an idea as is 
agreeable to the common light of reason, and naturally 
deducible from every part of oiii- knowledge, as that of a 
G(?d is. For the visible marks of extraordinary wisdom and 
power appear so plainly in all the works of the creation, that 
a rational creature who will but seriously reflect on them, 
cannot miss the discovery of a Deity. And the influence 
that the discovery of such a being must necessarily have on 
the minds of all that have but once heard of it is so groat, 
and carries such a weight of thought and communication 
with it, that it seems stranger to me that a whole nation of 
men should be anywhere found so brutish as to want the 
notion of a God, than that they should be "without any notion 
of number or fire. 

10.*’ The name of God being once mentioned in any part 
of the world, to- express a superior, powerful, "wise, invisible 
being, the suitablensss of such a notion to the principles of 
common reason, and the interest men will always have to 
mention it often, must necessarily spread it far and "wide, and 
continue it down to all generations; though yet the general 
reception of this name, and some imperfect and uns'teady 
notions conveyed thereby to the unthinking part of mankind, 
prove not the idea to be innate, but only that they who made 
the discovery had made a right use of their reason, thought 
maturely of the causes of things, and traced them to their 
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original; from whom other less considering people having 
once received so important a notion, it conld not easily he 
lost again. ’ 

11. This is all could he inferred from the notion of a God, 
were it to he found universally in all the trihes-fef mankind, 
and generally acknowledged hy men grown to maturity in all 
countries. For the generality of the acknowledging of a 
God, as I imagine, is extended no further than that; which, 
if it he sufficient to prove the idea of God innate, will as 
well prove the idea of fire innate; siqce I think it may he 
truly said, that there is not a person in the world who has a 
notion of a God, who has not also the idea of fire. I douht 
not hut if a colony of young children should he placed in an 
island where no fire was, they would certainly neither have 
any notion of such a thing, nor name for it, how generally 
soever it were received and known? in all the world besides ;* 
and perhaps too their apprehensions would be,as far removed 
from any name, or notion of a God, tUl some one amongst them 
had employed his thoughts ^to inquire into the constitution and 
causes of things, which would easily lead him to the notion 
of a God; which having once taught to others, reason, and the 
natural propensity of their own thoughts, would afterwards 
propagate, and continue amongst them.t 

* See a former note on the nations ignorant of the use of fire, p. 30. 
—Ed. 

t That men widely separated from each other may amve, by inde¬ 
pendent researches, at conclusions ncaily the same, appears from many, 
ex.amples Tims, in theology, we find I’lato, the Hindoos, and the 
Africans of Fida, concurring lu tlie belief that the Supreme God is too 
far removed from human knowledge to bo to the people an object of 
worship. Among the Greeks accordingly, the multitude, neglecting 
the primary divinity, addicted themselves to the adoration of secondary 
and inferior powers. In Hindhstan, Bnmha, or the Supreme Intelligence, 
has, I behove, but one temple in all the land, while the other gods, his 
servants and mmisters, possess shnnes and altars* without number 
Something very closely resembling this takes pBUia among the people of 
Fida, who, “for the most part, have an imperfect notion of a Supreme 
Being, Almighty and Omnipresent, to whom they attribute the formation 
of the universe, and give him an infinite preference above their endless 
number of idol gods, to whom, because he is so highly exalted, they neither 
pray nor offer any sacrifices, alleging that they think his mcomparable 
grandeur does not penrnt him to think of the human race, or he at the 
trouble of govemmg the world, which he has therefore committed to 
their idols, io rule as his vicegerents in aU things , and therefore they 
direct all their rehgioua worship to those inferior deities; amongst whom 
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12. Suitable to God’a Goodness, that aU Men shovld Itme 
an Idea of Him, therefore natm-aUy vmprvnMd by Him, an¬ 
swered. —Indeed it is urgfed, that it is suitable to the goodness 
of God to imprint upon the minds of men, characters and 
notions of Rimself, and not to leave them in the dark and 
doubt in so grand a concernment; and also by that means to 
secure to himself the homage and veneration due from so 
intelligent a creature as man; and therefore he has done it. 

This argument, if it be of any force, will prove much more 
than those who use H in this case expect from it. Por if we 
may conclude that God hath done for men all that men shall 
judge is best for them, becatise it is suitable to his goodness 
80 to do, it will prove, not only that Ood has imprinted on 
the minds of men an idea of himself, but that he hath plainly 
stamped there, in fair characters, all that men ought to know 
or believe of him, all that they ought to do in obedience to 

they reckon as the principal, first, a sort of reddish brown snake; next 
to it the high, lofty trees, of a beautiful form, and next to them, again, 
the sea ” (Barbot’s Decnption of the Coasts of South Guinea, c. 111.) 
Brimha, or Brahm, the one mcomprehensible god, must by no means be 
confounded with Brahma, one of 'the peisons of the Trimurti It is 
generally supposed, as is positively asserted by Ward, that no temple 
has ever been erected an India to the true God Colonel Tod, however, 
informs us that there still exists entire, at Oheetore, an enormous and 
costly frabnc dedicated to "Brimha,” the creator, not “Brahma.” 
Being to ‘ ‘ the One, ” and consequently containing no idol, it may thus 
have escaped the ruthless fury of the inv.aders (Annals of Rajasthan, 
vol. i. p. 275 ) The same author also supposes that pure theism was 
once found in India, (p. 636 ) He afterwards appears to lose sight of 
the above temple, when, speaking of thp numerous shrines round lake 
Pohkur, he says, “By far the most conspicuous edifice is the shnne of 

the creator Brimha .This is the sole tabernacle dedicated to the 

One God, which I ever saw or have hoard of in India.” (p. 774.) Not 
unhke,were the doctrines of the ancient Egyptians, who taught that the 
soul was a particle of the divme mther, which, without consciousness, 
animated successivtly mynads of sentient beings They worshipped 
brute matter, and the*elements, and, according to Herodotus, (lib. 11, 
cap. 123,) their eight greater divinities were the four elements, the sun, 
the moon, day, and night—mere pantheism Diogenes Laertius likewise 
accuses them of pantheism. But Jablonski maintains that the more 
ancient Egyptian philosophers believed ni one God. This mfinite spirit, 
which, like the Brimha of tne Hindoos, included both sexes, is supposed 
to have been a subtile fire, and was called Phtha. Yet the worsWp of 
this god, like that of Brimha in India, died away. He had, in fact, in 
all Egy^ but one sbgle temple, which was at Memphis. (JablonAi, 
J'anth. oEgypt. t. i. pp. 81—62 .),—Ed. 
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his will; and that he hath given them a will and affections 
conformable to it. This, no doubt, every one will think 
better for men, than that they should, in the dark, gi-ope after 
knowledge, as St. Paul tells us all nations did after God, 
(Acts xvii. 27,) than that their wills should clash with their 
understandings, and their appetites cross their duty. The 
Romanists say it is best for men, and so suitable to the good¬ 
ness of God, that there should be an infallible judge of con¬ 
troversies on earth, and therefore there is one. And I, by 
the same reason, say it is better for ijaen that every man 
himself should be infallible. I leave them to consider, whether 
by the force of this argument they shall think that every 
man is so. I think it a reij good argument to say, the 
infim’tely wise God hath made it so, and therefore it is best. 
But it seems to me a little too much confidence of our own 
wisdom to say, “I think it best,* and therefore God hath 
made it so; ” and in the matter in hand, it wilj be in vain to 
argue from such a topic that God hath done so. when certain 
experience shoWs us that h* hath not. But the goodness of 
God hath not been wanting to^ men without such original 
impressions of knowledge or ideas stamped on the mind, 
since ho hath furnished man with those faculties which will 
serve for the sufficient discovery of aU things requisite to the 
end of such a being; and I doubt not but to show, that a 
man, by the right use of his natural abilities, may, without 
any innate principles, attain a knowledge of a God, and other 
things that concern him. God having endued man with 
those faculties of knowledge which he hath, was no more 
obliged by his goodness to plant those innate notions in his 
mind, than that, having given him reason, hands, and ma¬ 
terials, he should build him bridges or houses, which ^ome 
people in the world, however, o£ good parts, do either totally 
want, or are but ill provided of, as well as others are wholly 
without ideas of God and principles of nJorality, or at least 
have but very ill ones; the reason in both cases being, that 
they never employed their parts, faculties, and powers in¬ 
dustriously that way, but contented themselves with the 
opinions, fashions, and things of their country, as they found 
them, without looking any further. Had you or I been 
bom at the Bay ef Soldania, possibly our thoughts and 
notions had not exceeded those brutish ones of the Hottentots 
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that inhabit there; and had the Virginia king Apochancana 
been educated in England, he had been perhaps as knowing 
a divine and as good a m’athematician as any in it; the diflfer- 
ence between him and a more improved Englishman lying 
barely in tlSs, that the exercise of his faculties was bounded 
within the ways, modes, and notions of his own country, 
and never directed to any other, or further inquiries; and if 
he had not any idea of a God, it was only because he pursued 
not those thoughts that would have led him to it. 

13. Ideas of God varknis in different Men. —I grant, that if 
there were any idea to be found imprinted on the minds of 
men, we have reason to expect it should be the notion of his 
Maker, as a mark God set on his own workmanship, to mind 
man of his dependence and duty, and that herein should 
appear the first instances of human knowledge. But how 
late IS it before any such notion is discoverable in children! 
And when we. find it there, how much more does it resemble 
the opinion and notion of the teacher, than represent the 
true Godl He that shall observe in children the progress 
whereby their minds attain the knowledge they have, will 
think that the objects they do first and most familiarly con¬ 
verse with, are those that make the first impressions on their 
understandings; nor will he find the least footsteps. of any 
other. It is easy to take notice how their thoughts enlarge 
themselves, only as they come to be acquainted with a greater 
variety of sensible objects, to retain the ideas of them in 
their memories, and to get the skill to compound and enlarge 
them, and several ways put them together. How by these 
means they come to frame in their minds an idea men have 
of a Deity, I shall hereafter show. 

14. Can it be thought that the ideas men have of God, are 
the characters and marks of himself, engraven on their minds, 
by his own fing'er, when we see that, in the same country, 
under one and th6 same name, men have fhr different, nay, 
often contrary and inconsistent ideas and conceptions of himl * 

* An excellent illustration of this truth is furnished by Pascal, m hU 
Letters on the “Pouvoir proohain,” and “La Grace sufflsante,” where 
he shows that the Jesuits and Dominicans, though employing the same 
terms, gave them each a different interpretation, in accoiSance with 
their peculiar theories. Spelling of “la grace sufBsante” and “la grace 
efficace,” he has the following sprightly colloquy between a Jansenist 
and a Dominican: “Mais enfin, mon phre, cette grace donn^e h tons 
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Their agreeing in a name, or a sound, will scarce prove an 
innate notion of him. , 

15. What true or tolerable notion of a Deity could they 
have, who acknowledged and worshipped hundredji 1 Every 
deity that they owned above one, was an infallible evidence 
of their ignorance of him, and a proof that they had no true 
notion of God, where unity, infinity, and eternity were ex¬ 
cluded. To which, if we add their gross conceptions of corpo¬ 
reity, expressed in their images and representations of their 
deities, the amours, marriages, copulations,* lusts, quaiTcls, and 
other mean qualities attributed by them to their gods^ we shall 
have little reason to think that the heathen world, i. e., the 
greatest part of mankind, had such ideas of God in their 
minds, as he himself, out of care that they should not be mis¬ 
taken about him, was author of.* ^And this universality of 
consent, so much argued, if it prove any native impressions, 
it will be only this, that GoJ imprinted on the •minds of all 
men speaking the same language, a name for himself, but not 

lea hoimnea eat svffisante 1 Oui, dit-il —Et ndanmoma elle n’a nul effel 
taria grace efficace} Cela eat vrai, dit-il—Et toua n’ont pas Veficace} 
n eat vrai, dit-il^—C’est-A-diro, lui dia-je, que toua out assez de grace, 
et que tout n’en out pas aesez; c’eat-h-dire, que cette grace auffig 
quoiqu’elle ne suffice pas, c’eat-A-dire, qu’elle eat suffisante de nom, et 
inauffiaante ep effet. En bonne foi, mon pfere, cette doctrine eat bien 
aubtile Avez-voua oubli^, en quittant le monde, ce que le mot de 
suffieant y signifie? ne voua souvient-d pas qu’il enferme tout ce qui eat 
ndceaaaire pour agir* Mais voua n’en avez pas perdu la mdmoire, car, 
pour me servir d’une comparaiaon qui voua sera jilus aenaible, si I’on ne 
voua servoit h. table que deux onces de pain et un verre d’eau par jonr, 
senez-voua content do votre pnbur qui voua diroit que cela aeroit 
aufflsant pour voua noumr, sous prtitexto qu’avcc autre chose qu’il ne 
voua donneroit pas, voua auriez tout ce qui voua seroit ndoessaire pour 
voua nourrir?” (Lettres Provmcialea, i 23 et seq.)—En. 

* Plato had already, in his day, begun severely to animadvert on the 
unworthy notions which the pagans entertained of God In hia great 
1 work on the Republic, teeming with the noblest philoeophiC4al speculations, 
we 6nd an extraordmary picture of the arts whereby the begging pnests 
contrived to turn tihe follies of paganism to account Like the mendicant 
fnars, and other religious impostors of Christian Europe, they travelled 
about the country, besieging especially the houses of the rich, whoso 
personal crimes, together with those of their ancestors, they professed 
themselves able to expiate by charms and incantations. According to 
their account of the matter, they had the gods completely under their 
thumb, and could compel them^ not only to grant absolution for past of¬ 
fences, but indulgence for sins to come. See the whole passage, with 
the notes of Stallbaum, voL L p. Ill et seq.—E d. 
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any idea; since those people who agreed in the name, had, at 
the same time, far different apprehensions about the thing 
signified. If they say that the variety of deities worshipped 
by the heathen world, were but figurative ways of expressing 
the several attributes of that incomprehensible Being, or 
several parts of his providence, I answer, what they might 
he in the original I will not here inquire, but that they were 
so in the thoughts of the vulgar I think nobody will affirm. 
And ho that will consult the voyage of the Bishop of Beiyte, 
c. 13, (not to mention other testimonies,) will find that the 
theology of the Siamites professedly owns a plurality of gods; 
or, as the Abb4 de Choisy more judiciously remarks in his 
Journal du Voyage de Siam, 1”), it consists properly in ac¬ 
knowledging no God at all.* 

* Thougli I liavo already shown, even from La Loubbre himself, that 
the Siamese believe, like all other nations, m the existence of a God, 
and it might, perhaps, have been sufficient to say that they are Budd¬ 
hists, I will yet add two or thiec testimonies to show with how great in¬ 
justice they are, by the Abbd de Choisy, accused of mipicty Sir Tliomas 
Herbert observes, in his account of tins people, tliat they “have groves 
and altars, on which they offer flesh, fruits, and flowers, and many tunes, 
when their Tallapoi tells them their Deuiiio is melanpholy they make 
harmonious music to them to make them cheerful Others, by break of 
day, run to their pagoda with a basket of nee, hoping that day will be 
happier. The Tallapoi pi e.ich usu.ally every Monday (their sabbath) in 
the market, and call the people together by the sound of a copper basin 
They seem mendicants by [iiofession, yet what by their polii’y, and what 
by then incantations, (for they foretell fntuie events; and have great 
knowledge m things past, present, and to come, by magic, and moral 
observations, resolving, dissuading, applauding, and directing them,) 
they are had in very great estimation these are their priests ” (In 
Harris’s Coll, where the text is somewhat modernized See ong. p 358 ) 

Tavernier having remarked on the great number of priests and pago- 
dat adds, that the Siamese “say that the God of the Christians and 
theirs are biothers, but theirs was the eldest ” (In Harris’s Coll vol u. 
p. 388 ) But the most positive^testimony is that of Mandelslo, accord¬ 
ing to whom, “ they believe one Creator of ihe universe, who governs 
the world by divers inferior gods They say that the soul is immortal, 
and after it is purified, by passing through several bodies, is either con¬ 
demned to eternal torments, or' enjoys beatitude They tell you that 
this has been transmitted to .them by tradition, time out of mind; for 
the rest, they hold that good deeds, and especially charity, are the chief 
means to attain salvation, which is the reason they extend their chanty 
even to beasts, such as birds and fish, which they buy to set them at 
liberty, as believing the transmigration of the soul. This is the reason, 
also, why they never condemn any other religion, or dispute with them." 
(In Harris’s CoU. ii. 128 .)—Ed. 
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If it be said, that "wise men of all nations came to have 
true conceptions of the unity and infinity of the Deity, I grant 
it. But then this, 

First, Excludes unh-ersality of consent in anything but the 
name; for those wise men being very few, perhaps one of a 
thousand, this universality is very narrow. 

Secondly, It seems to me plainly to prove, that the truest 
and best notions men had of God wore not imprinted, but 
acquired by thought and meditation, and a right use of their 
faculties: since the wise and considerate men of the world, 
by a right and careful employment of their thoughts and 
reason, attained true notionij in this as well as other things, 
whilst the lazy and inconsiderate part of men, making far 
the greater number, took up their notions by chance, from 
common tradition and vulgar conceptions, without much 
beating their heads about them. *A.ud if it be a reason to 
think the notion of God innate, because all wise men had it, 
virtue too must be thought innate, for that also wise men 
have always had. 

IG. This was evidently the ca^^p of all Gentilism; nor hath 
even amongst Jews, Christians, and Mahometans, who acknow¬ 
ledge but one God, this doctrine, and the care taken in those 
nations to teach men to have true notions of a God, prevailed 
so far as to make men to have the same and the true ideas of 
him. How many even amongst us will be found upon in- 
quiiy to fancy him in the sha}je of a man sitting in heaven, 
.and to have many other absurd and unfit conceptions of him ' 
Christians as well as Turks.have had whole sects owning and 
•contending earnestly for it, and that the Deity was corporeal, 
and of human shape: and though we find few among us who 
profess themselves Anthropomorphites, (though some I Jia\e 
met with that own it,) yet I beltevo ho that will make it his 
business may find amongst the ignorant and uninstructed 
Christians many of that opinion. Talk liut with countiy 
jicople, almost of any age, or young people of almost any con¬ 
dition, and you shall find, that though the name of God be 
fiequently in their mouths, yet the notions they apply this 
name to are so odd, low, and pitiful, that nobody can imagine 
they were taught by a rational man, much less that they were 
chaiacters written by the finger of God himself. Hor do I 
see how it derogates more from the goodness of God, that he 
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has given us minds unfurnished with these ideas of himself, 
than that he hath sent us into the world with bodies un¬ 
clothed, and that there is no art or skill born with us; for, 
being fittec[ with faculties to attain these, it is want of industry 
and consideration in us, and not of bounty in him, if we have 
them not. It is as certain that there is a God, as that the op¬ 
posite angles made by the intersection of two straight lines are 
equal. There was never any rational creature that set himseli 
sincerely to examine the truth of these propositions that could 
fail to assent to them, though yet it be past doubt that there 
are many men who, having not applied their thoughts that 
way, are ignorant both of the one and the other If any one 
think fit to call this (which is the utmost of its extent) uni¬ 
versal consent, such an one I easily allow; but such an iini- 
vci-sal consent as this, proves not the idea ot God, any more 
than it does the idea of such angles, innate. 

17. If the Idea of God he not innate, no other can he supposed 
innate .—Since then, though the knowledge of a God be the 
most natural discovery of liuman reason, yet the idea of him 
is not innate, as I think is evident from what has been said, 
I imagine there will scarcely be any other idea found that 
can pretend to it: since if God hath sent any impression, any 
character on the understanding of men, it is most reasonable 
to expect it should have been some clear and uniform idea of 
himself, as far as our weak capacities were capable to receive 
so incomprehensible and infinite an object. But cur minds 
being at first void of that idea, which we are most concerned 
to have, it is a strong presumption against all other innate 
characters. I must own, as far as I can observe I can find 
none, and would be glad to be informed by any other. 

. 1C. Idea of Substance not innate .—I confess there is another 
idea which wovild be of general use for mankind to have, as 
it is of general tajjr, as if they had it; and that is the idea of 
substance, which we neither have nor can have by sensation 
or reflection. If nature took care to provide us any ideas, 
we might well expect they should be such as by our own 
faculties we cannot procure to ourselves; but we see, on the 
contrary, that since by those ways whereby our ideas are 
brought into our minds this is not, we have no such clear 
idea at all, and therefore signify nothing by the word sub¬ 
stance, but only an uncertam supposition of we know not 
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wiiat, i. e., of something whereof we have no particular dis¬ 
tinct positive idea, which w^ take to he the substratum or 
support of those ideas we know. 

19. No Propositions can he innate, since rta I^eas are in¬ 
nate —Whatever then we talk of innate, either speculative or 
practical, principles, it may with as much probability he said 
that a man hath £100 sterling in his pocket, and yet denied 
that he hath cither penny, shilling, crown, or other coin out 
of which the sum is to be made up, as to think that certain 
propositions are innate when the ideas about which they are 
can by no means bo supposed to be so. The general recep¬ 
tion and assent that is given, doth not at all prove that the 
ideas expressed in them are innate; for m many cases, how¬ 
ever the ideas came there, the assent to words expressing the 
agreement or disagreement of such ideas, will necessarily 
follow. Every one that hath a tiuc idea of God and worship, 
will assent to this proposition, “ that God is to ho wor¬ 
shipped,” when expressed in a langua<gc he understands; and 
every rational man that hatb not thought on it to-day, may 
be ready to assent to this proposition to-morrow; and yet 
millions of men may be well supposed to want one or both 
those ideas to-day. For if we will allow savages and most 
country people to have ideas of God and worship, (which con¬ 
versation with them will not make one forward to believe,) 
yet I think few children can be supposed to have those ideas, 
which therefore they must begin to have some time or other; 
and then they will also begin to assent to that proposition, 
and make very little question of it ever after. But such an 
assent upon hearing, no more proves the ideas to be innate, 
than it does that one bom blind (with cat.aracts which will 
be couched to-morrow) had the innate ideas of the si*i, or 
light, or saffron, or yellow, becahse when his,sight is cleared 
he will certainly assent to this propositioij, “ that the sun i.s 
lucid, or that saffron is yellow;” and therefore if such an 
assent upon hearing cannot prove the ideas innate, it can 
much less the propositions made up of those ideas. If they 
have any innate ideas, I would be glad to be told what and 
how many they are. 

20. No innate Ideas in the Memory .—To which let me add, 
if there bo any innate ideas, any ideas in the mind, which the 
mind does not actually think on, they must be lodged in the 
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memory, and from thence must be brought into view by re- 
membi-ance; i. e., must be knowp when they are remembered 
to have been perceptions in the mind before, unless remem¬ 
brance can jbe without remembrance. Tor to remember is to 
perceive anything with memory, or with a consciousness that 
it was known or perceived before: without this, whatever idea 
comes into the mind is new, and not remembered; this con¬ 
sciousness of its having been in the mind before, being that 
which distinguishes remembering from all other ways of 
thinking. Whatever idea was never perceived by the mind, 
was never in the mind.* Whatever idea is in the mind, is 
either an actual perception, or else having been an actual per¬ 
ception, is so in the mind, that by the memory it can be made 
an actual perception again. Whenever there is the actual 
perception of an idea without memory, the idea appears per¬ 
fectly new and unknown before to the understanding. When¬ 
ever the memory brings any idea into actual view, it is with 
a consciousness that it had been there before, and was not 
wholly a stranger to the mind. Whether this be not so,' I 
appeal to every one’s observ<itiou: and then I desire an in- 
stan'ce of an idea pretended to be innate, which (before any 
impression of it by ways hereafter to be mentioned) any one 
could revive and rcmembei as an idea he had formerly known; 
without which consciousness of a foiinor perception there is no 
remembrance; and whatever idea comes into the mind with¬ 
out that consciousness is not remembered, or comes not out of 
the memory, nor can be said to be in the mind before that 
appearance; for what is not either actually in view or m the 
menioiy, is in the mind no way at all, and is all one as if it 
had never been there. Suppose a child had the use of his 
eyes till he knows and distinguishes colours; but then cata¬ 
racts shut the windows, and He is forty or fifty years perfectly 
in the dark, and i^i that time perfectly loses all memory o 
the ideas of colours he once had. This was the case of a 

* This point has been digeusBed with much perseverance by Condillac, 
who in some things a mere reflection of Locke, affects in others to 
differ fiom him. for the puipose, perhaps, of keeping up a show of ori¬ 
ginality. He observes on the question here treated of, “Les objets 
agiroient inutileinent sur lea sens, et I’flme n’en prendroit jamais oon- 
noissanoe si elle n’en avoit pas perception. Ainsi le premier et le 
inoindie d^grd de connoissance, o’est d’appercevoir.” (Essai sur I’origine 
des connoissances humames. Part 1. § 2. ch. 1. 1. i. p. 24.)—Bn. 
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blind man I once talked with, who lost bis sight by the small¬ 
pox when he was a child, and had no more notion of colours 
than one born blind. I ask whether any one can say this 
man had then any ideas of colours in his mind, any more than 
one born blmd ? And I think nobody will say that either of 
them had in his mind any idea of colours at all. His cata¬ 
racts are couched, and then he has the ideas (which he re¬ 
members not) of colours, de novo, by his restored sight con- 
reyed to his mind, and that without any consciousness of a 
former acquaintance: and these now he can revive and call to 
mind in the dark. In this case all these ideas of colours 
which, when out of view, can be revived with a consciousness 
of a former acquaintanee, being thus in the memory, are said 
to be in the mind. The use T make of this is, that whatever 
idea, being not actually in view, is in the mind, is there only 
by being in the memory; and if it be not in the memory, it 
is not in the mind; and if it be in the memory, it cannot by 
the memory be brought into actual view withoUt a perception 
that it comes out of the memory; which is this, that it had 
been known before, and is now remembered. If therefore 
there be any innate ideas, theyhnust be in the memory, or 
else nowhere in the mind; and if they be in the memory, 
they can be revived without any impression from without; 
and whenever they are brought into the mind they are re¬ 
membered, i. e., they bring with them a perception of their 
not being wholly new to it. This being a constant and dis¬ 
tinguishing difference between what is and what is not in 
the memory or in the mind; that what is not in the memory, 
whenever it appears there, appears perfectly new and unknown 
before; and what is in the memory or in the mind, whenever 
it is suggested by the memory, appears not to be new, but the 
mind finds it in itself, and knows it was there befort* Hy 
this it may be tried whether there be any innate ideas in the 
mind, before impression from sensation or reflection. I would 
fain meet with the man who, when he came to the use of 
reason, or at any other time, remembered any one of them; 
and to whom after he was born, they were never new. If 
any one will say there are ideas in the mind that are not in 
the memory, I desire him to explain himself, and make what 
he says intelligible. 

21. Prindples not innate, because of little use or litUe eer- 
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tairUy .—Besides what I have already said, there is another 
reason why I doubt that neither these nor any other prin¬ 
ciples are innate. I that am fully persuaded that the in¬ 
finitely wise God made all things in perfect wisdom, cannot 
satisfy myself why he should be supposed to print upon the 
minds of men some universal principles; whereof those that 
are pretended innate and concern speculation are of no great 
use; and those that concern practice, not self-evident; and 
neither of them distinguishable from aome other truths not 
allowed to be innate. For to what purpose should characters 
be graven on the ra'ind by the finger of God, which are not 
clearer there than those which are afterwards introduced, or 
cannot bo distinguished from them? If any one thinks there 
are such innate ideas and propositions which by their clear¬ 
ness and usefulness are distinguishable from all that is adven¬ 
titious in the mind and acquired, it will not be a hard matter 
for him to tell us which they arc, and then every ouo will be 
a fit judge whether they bo so or not; since if there bo such 
innate ideas and impressions, plainly different from all other 
perceptions and knowledge, every one will find it true in 
hinjself. Of the evidence of these supposed innate maxims I 
have spoken already; of their usefulness I shall have occasion 
to speak more hereafter. 

22. Difference of Men's Discoveries depends upon the 
different Application of tiudr Facidties .—To conclude; some 
ideas forwardly offer themselves to all men’s understandings; 
some sorts of truth result from any ideas as soon as the mind 
puts them into propositions; other truths require a tram of 
ideas placed in order, a due comparing of them, and de¬ 
ductions made with attention, before they can be discovered 
and assented to. Some of the first sort, because of their 
genefal and easy rece[>tion, have been mistaken for innate ; 
but the truth is; ideas and notions are no more born with us 
than arts and scKnces, though some of them indeed offer 
themselves to our faculties more readily than. others, and 
therefore are more generally received; though tliat too be 
according as the organs o^ our bodies and jiowei-s of our 
minds happen to be employed; God having fitted men with 
faculties and means to discover, receive, and retain truths, 
according as they are employed. The great difference that is 
to be found in the notions of mankind, is from the different 
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use they put their faculties to; whilst some, (and those the 
most,) taking things upon trust, misemploy their power of 
assent hy lazily enslaving their miads to the dictates and 
dominion of others in doctrines which it is their duty 
c.irefully to examine, and not bUndly, with an implicit faith, 
to swallow; others, employing their thoughts only about 
some few things, grow acquainted sufficiently with them, 
attain great degrees of knowledge in them, and are ignorant of 
all other, having never let thoir thoughts loose in the search of 
other inquiries. Thus, that the three angles of a triangle are 
quite equal to two right ones, is a trutn a.s certain as any- < 
thing can bo, and I think more evident th:m many of those 
propositions that go for principles, and yet tliero arc millions, 
however expert in other things, who know not this at all, 
because they never set their thoughts on work about such 
angles: and he that certainly knc^ws this proposition, may 
yet be utterly ignorant of the truth of other propositions, in 
mathematics itself, which are as clear and ei^ident as this; 
because in his search of those mathematical truths, he stopped 
his thoughts short and went not so far. The same may 
happen concerning the notions *wc have of the being of a 
Deity; for though there be no truth which a man may more 
evidently make out to himself than the existence of a God, 
yet he that shall content himself with things as he finds 
them in this world, as they minister to las pleasures and 
passions, and not make inquiry a httle further into their 
causes, ends, and admirable contrivances, and pursue the 
thoughts thereof with diligence and attention, may live long 
without any notion of siiefi a Being. And if any person 
hath by talk put such a notion into his head, he may perhaps 
believe it; but if he hath never examined it, his knowledge 
of it will be no perfecter than his, who having been told^that 
the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right ones, 
takes it upon trust, without examining the demonstration, 
and may yield his assent as a probable opinion, but hath no 
knowledge of the truth of it; which yet his faculties, if 
carefully employed, were able to make clear and evident to 
him. But this only, by the by, to show how much our 
knowledge depends upon the right use of those powers 
nature hath bestowed upon us, and how little upon such 
innate principles as are in vain supposed to be in all mankind 
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for their direction; which all men conld not but know if 
they were there, or else they would be there to no purpose; 
and which since all men do not know, nor can distinguish 
from other adventitious truths, wo may well conclude there 
are no such. 

23. Mm must think and know for themselves .—What 
censure, doubting thus of innate principles, may deserve from 
men, who will be apt to call it pulling up the old foundations 
of knowledge and certainty, I cannot tell; I persuade myself 
at least that the way I have pursued, being conformable to 
truth, lays those foundations surer. This I am certain, I 
have not made it my business either to quit or follow any 
authority in the ensuing discourse: truth has been my only 
aim, and wherever that has appeared to lead, my thoughts 
have impartially followed, without minding whether the 
footsteps of any other layithat way or not. Not that I want 
a due respect to other men’s opinions; but, after all, the 
greatest reverence is due to truth: and I hope it will not be 
thought arrogance to say, that perhaps we should make 
greater progress in the discovery of rational and contempla¬ 
tive knowledge, if wo sought it in the fountain, in the con¬ 
sideration of things themselves, and made use rather of our 
own thoughts than other men’s to find it; for I think we 
may as rationally hope to see with other men’s eyes, as to 
know by other men’s understandings. So much as we our¬ 
selves consider and comprehend of truth and reason, so much 
we possess of real and true knowledge. The floating of 
other men's opinions in our brains, makes us not one jot the 
more knowing, though they happen to be true. What in 
them was science, is in us but ^iniatrety; whilst we give 
■“tip our assent only to reverend names, and do not, as they 
did, Employ our own reason to understand those truths which 
gave them reputation. ' Aristotle was certainly a knowing 
man, but nobody-ever thought him so because he blindly 
embraced or confidently vented the opinions of another. And 
if the taking up another’s principles, without examming them, 
made not him a philosopher, I sujipose it will hardly make 
anybody else so. In the sciences every one has so much as ho 
really knows and comprehends. What he believes only, and 
takes upon trust, are but shreds; which, however well in the 
whole piece, make no considerable addition to his stock who 
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gathers them. Such borrowed wealth, like fairy money, 
though it were gold in the hand from which he received it, 
will be but leaves and dust when it oomes to use.’* 

24. Wltence tlie Opinion of Innate Principles —^When men 
have found some general propositions tliat covdd not be 
doubted of as soon as understood, it was, I know, a short and 
easy way to conclude them innate. This being once received, 
it eased the lazy from the pains of search, and stopped the 
incjuiry of the doubtful concerning all that was once styled 
innate. And it was of no small advantage to those who 
affected to be masters and teachers, to make this the principle 
of principles, “ that principles must not be questioned: ” for 
having once established this tenet, that there are innate 
principles, it put their followers upon a necessity of receiving 
some doctrines as such; which was to take them off from 
the use of their own reason and jiidgment, and put them on 
behoving and taking them upon trust without further exami¬ 
nation: in which posture of blind credulity they might be 
more easily governed by aijd made useful to some sort of 
men who had the skill and office to princijile and guide them. 
Nor is it r small power it giVes one man over another to 
have the authority to be the dictator of principles and teacher 
of unquestionable tniths; and to make a man swallow that 
for an innate principle, which may serve to his purpose who 
teacheth them; whereas had they examined the ways whereby 
men came to the knowledge of many univei-sal truths, they 
would have found them to result in the minds of men from 
the being of things themsplves when duly considered; and 
that they were discovered by the application of those 


* Locke had possibly read in Galhand’s translation of the Arabian 
Nights the story of the barbel's fourtji brother, El-kooz-el-Aswdn^, the 
butcher of Bagdad, of whom it is related, that ‘ ‘ beingun his shop one day, 
there accosted him an old man with a long beaul, who handed to him 
Borne money, aaymg. Give me some meat for it. So he took the money, 
and gave him the meat. And when the old man had gone away, my 
brother looked at the money which he had paid him, and seeing that it 
waa of a brilliant whiteness, put it aside by itself. 'Tins old man con¬ 
tinued to repair to him during a period of five months, and my brother 
always threw his money'mto a chest by itself, after which period he 
desired to take it out for the purpose of buying some sheep ; but on 
opening the chest, he found all the contents converted into white paper, 
clipped round.” (Lane’s Translation, vol. L p. 396 .)—Ed. 
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faculties that were fitted bj nature to receive and judge of 
them when duly employed about them. 

25. CoTicluron .—To show how the understanding proceeds 
herein is the design of the following discourse, which I shall 
proceed to when I have first premised, that hitlierto, to clear 
my way to those foundations which I conceive are the only 
true ones whereon to establish those notions we can have of 
our own knowledge, it hath been necessary for me to give an 
account of the reasons I had to doubt of innate principle.s. 
And since the arguments which are against them do some of 
them rise from common received opinions, I have been forced 
to take several things for granted, which is hardly avoidable 
to any one, whose task is to show the falsehood or improba¬ 
bility of any tenet; it happening in controveraial discoui-ses 
as it does in assaulting of towns, where, if the ground be 
but firm whereon the b.attcries are erected, there is ^o further 
inquny of whom it is borrowed, nor whom it belongs to, so 
it affords but a fit rise for the present purpose. But in the 
future part of this Discourse, designing to raise an edifice 
uniform and consistent with itself, as far as my own ex¬ 
perience and observation will* assist mo, I hope to erect it on 
such a basis that I shall not need to shore it up with props 
and buttresses, leaning on borrowed or begged foundations; 
or at least, if mine prove a castle in the air, I will endeavour 
it shall be all of a piece and hang together. Wherein I 
warn the reader not to expect undeniable cogent demonstra¬ 
tions, unless I may be allowed the privilege, not seldom 
assumed by others, to take my princijiles for granted, and 
then, I doubt not, but I can demonstrate too. All that I 
shall say for the principles I proceed on is, that 1 can only 
appeal to men’s own unprejudiced experience and observation 
whether they be true or not; and this is enough for a man 
who professes no. more than to lay down candidly and freely 
his own conjecturee, concerning a subject lying somewhat in 
the dark, without any other design than an unbiassed inquiry 
after truth. 
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CHAPTER I. 

OF IDEAS IN GENERAL, AND THEIR ORIGINAL. 

1. lalea is the Object of Thinking. — Every man being con¬ 
scious to himself that he thinks, and that which his mind is 
applied about whilst thinking, being the ndeas that are there, 
it is past doubt that men have in their minds several ideas, 
such as are those expressed by the words whiteness, hardness, 
sweetness, thinking, motion, man, elephant, army, drunken¬ 
ness, and othei’s. It is iii the first place then to be inquired 
how fie comes by them. I know it is a received doctrine that 
men have native ideas and original chaiacters stamped upon 
their minds in their very fiiut being. This opiiuon I have 
at large examined already, and I suppose what I have said 
in the foregoing book will btimuch more easily admitted when 
I have shown whence the understanding may got all the ideas 
it has, and by what ways and degrees they may come into tin 
mind; for which I shall appeal to every one’s own observation 
and experience. 

2. AU Ideas come from Sensation or Reflection .—Let us 
then suppose the mind to bo, as we say, white paper,* void of 
all characters, without any ideas; how comes it to be fur¬ 
nished f Whence comes it by that vast store which the busy 
and boundless fancy of maa fias painted on it with an almost 
endless variety? Whence has it all the materials of reason 
and knowledge? To this I answer in one word, from expe¬ 
rience-; in that all our knowledge is founded, and fron* tfip.t 
it ultimately derives itself, t Oilr observation^employed either 

• Upon this comparison I have already remarked -« a former note. —En. 
t It would at first sight, and to an unprejudiced person, appear that 
Locke in this passage had expressed himself with sufficient clearness, but 
Mr Dugald Stewart found it to be either obscure in itself, or directly at 
variance with the comments which the philosopher has elsewhere made 
on the doctnne it contains. His remarks are too long to be introduced 
into a note, but the result to which he supposes them to lead is 
stated in the following sentences. “If the foregomg remarks be well- 
founded, they arc fatal to a fundamental principle of Locke’s philosophy, 
which has b^n assumed by most of bis successors as a demonstrated 
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about external sensible objects, or about the internal opera¬ 
tions of our minds, perceived and reflected on by ourselves, is 
that which supplies our Ainderstandings with all the materials 
of thinking. These two are the fountains of knowledge from 
whence all'the ideas we have or can naturally have do spring. 

3. The Objects of Sensation one Source of Ideas. —First, 
our senses, conversant about particular sensible objects, do 
convey into the mind several distinct perceptions of things, 
according to those various ways wherein those objects do 
affect them: and tljus we come by those ideas we have, of 
yellow, white, heat, cold, soft, hard, bitter, sweet, and all 
those which we call sensible qualities; which when I say the 
senses convey into the mind, I mean, they from external 
objects convey into the mmd what produces there those per¬ 
ceptions. This great source of most of the ideas we have, 
depending wholly upon our senses, and derived by them to the 
understanding, I call sensation.* 

truth, and which, underafom somewhat disguised, has served to Humo 
as the basis of all his sceptical theories , It appears to me, th.rt the doc- 
trmes of both these .eminent authors, with respect to the origin of our 
ide.is, resolve into the suppositioii,' that consciousness is exclusively the 
source of all our knowledge Then language, indeed, particularly that 
of Locke, seems to imply the contraiy, but that this w.as ic.illy their 
opinion, may, with certainty, be iiiferiod fiom then own comments ” 
(Phil Essay, p 82, et seq )—Eu 

* On this subject see Wolfs Logic, p 11 Logique de Du Marsais, 
p. 20 et seq This latter wi iter takes of the whole question the views of 
a mere mateii.dist “Elle (fame) sent uiim6tiatemeiit 2 >ar Ics sens e\- 
tdneurs, et elle sent m&liatement p.ir les oiganes du sens intdrieiir du 
cerveau.” Descartes undertakes to explain the very manner in which 
ideas are obtained by sensation “Los choses extducures," s,ays he, 
“ mettant les esprits vitaux en mouvement par les uupressions qu'elles 
produisent, ces espnts reniontent au cei veau, et y forment un canal ou 
type, gui corresiiond aux uupressions et a leur matibre determin^e Co 
typo n’est pas I’ldde de I’objct lui-meme, mais I'Ame en prend connais- 
sance, et alois void en ellc ni^me I’ldde, qui diflfbre done totalement du 
type et de I’objet qui .cause 1'impression ” (Buhlo, Hist de la Phil Mod 
vol. ni. p 20) Arustotle on this ciucstion appears to have entertained 
the same opinions as Locke (See De Anima, li 6, 6, 12 ) Though, 
ae Dr. Gillies has already observed, the eelebrated axiom, “Ndid est m 
intcUectu quod non fuit prius m sensu,” appears not to be at present 
found in the woiks of the Stagirite. (Ethics and Politics, Anal I. 46.) 
This doctrine, before the time of Locke, had already been adopted by 
Hobbes. “ II n’y a dans l’4me aucune idde qui n’ait dtd pr<5c6deinment 
produite, en toute ou en partie, par un des sens.” (Buhle, Hist. PhiL 
Mod. voL uL 203 .)—Ed. 
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4. The Operations of owr Minds, the other Source of them.— 
Secondly, the other fountain, from which experience furnisheth 
the understanding with ideas, is the perception of the opei-a- 
tions of our own mind within us, as it is employed about the 
ideas it has got; which operations, when the soul comes to 
reflect on and consider, do furnish the understanding with 
another set of ideas, which could not be had from things 
without; and such are perception, thinking, doubting, believ¬ 
ing, reasoning, knowing, willing, and all the different actings 
of our own minds; which wo being conscious of, and observ¬ 
ing in ourselves, do from these receive into our understandings 
as distinct j.deas, as we do from bodies affecting our senses. 
This source of ideas every man has wholly in himself; and 
though it be not sense, as having nothing to do with external 
objects, yet it is very like it, and might properly enough be 
called internal sense. '■ But as I call the other Sensation, so 
I call this Reflect ION, [the ideas it affords being such only as! 
the mind gets by reflecting on its own operatiofls witliin itself.] 
By reflection then, in the fallowing part of this discourse, I 
would bo understood to mean that notice which the mind 
takes of its own operations, add the manner of them; by 
reason whereof there come to be ideas of these operations in 
the understanding. These two, I say, viz, external material 
things, as the objects of sensation; and the opeiations of our 
own minds within, as the objects of reflection; are to me the 
only originals from whence all our ideas take their beginnings. 
The term operations hero I use m a large sense, as compre¬ 
hending not barely the actions of the mind about its ideas, 
but some sort of passions arising sometimes from them, such 
as is the satisfaction or uneasiness arising from any thought. 

5. AU our Ideas a/re of the one or the otlmr of these .—The 
understanding seems to me not, to have the least glimiflorkig 
of any ideas which it doth not receive from ^ne of these two. 
External objects furnish the mind with th« ideas of sensible 
qualities, which are all those different perceptions they pro¬ 
duce in us; and the mind furnishes the understanding with 
ideas of its own operations. 

These, when we have taken a fuU survey of them, and 
their several modes, combinations, and relations, we shall find 
to contain all our whole stock of ideas; and that we have 

' See on thu subject the wntings of Stewart, Hutcheson, &c.—Es. 
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nothing in our minds, ■which did not come in one of these 
two ways. Let any one examine his own thoughts, and 
thoroughly search into Ms understanding; and then let him 
tell me, whether all the original ideas he has there, are any 
other than' of the objects of his senses, or of the operations of 
"his mind, considered as objects of his reflection: and how 
great a mass of knowledge soever ho imagines to be lodged 
there, he will, upon taking a strict view, see that he has not 
any idea in his mind, but what one of these two have im¬ 
printed ; * though, perhaps, with infinite variety compounded 
and enlarged by the understanding, as we shall see hereafter. 

6. Observable in Children ,—He that attentively considers 
the state of a child, at his first coming into the world, will 
have little reason to think him stored with )ilonty of ideas, 
that are to be the matter of his future knowledge: it is by 
degrees he comes to be furnished with them. And though 
the ideas of obvious and familiar qualities imprint themselves 
before the memory begins to keep a register of time or order, 

* Mr. Dugald Stewart supposes himself to be controverting this doc¬ 
trine in the following passage, hut if such be really the case, I confess 
he does not carry my understanding along with him “ It is surely an 
intuitive truth, tlut the sensations of which I am now conscious, and all 
those of which I retam any remembiance, belong to one and the same 
being, which I c.all myself Here is an intuitive judgment, involving 
the simple idea of personal uientUy In like manner, the changes of 
which I am conscious in the state of my own mmd, and those which I 
oerceive in the external universe, impress me with a conviction that some 
cause must have operated to produce them Here is an intuitive judg¬ 
ment, involving the simple idea of causation To these, and other in¬ 
stances of the same kind, may be added our ideas of time, of number, 
ef truth, of certainty, o{probatnlity;—a,\\ of which, while they are ma¬ 
nifestly pecuhar to a rational mind, necessanly anse in the hum,an un¬ 
derstanding, when employed in the exercise of its different faculties To 
say, tkirefore, with Cud worth, and some of the Greek philosophers, that 
Keason, or the Understanding, is ft source of new ideas, is not so ex¬ 
ceptionable a mode of speaking as it may appear to be at first sight, to 
those whose leading KAs not extended beyond Locke’s iJssay Accord¬ 
ing to the system there taught. Sense furnishes our ideas, and Eeason 
perceives their agreements or disagreements But the fact is, that what 
Locke calls agreements and disagreements are, in many instances, simple 
ideas, of which no analysis can be given, and of which the ongin must 
therefore be referred to reason, according to Locke's own doctrine.” 
(Phd Ess. p 98 et seq.l Now in my judgment, these observations, 
designed to subvert Locke’s doctrine, only tend more completely to esta¬ 
blish it, for his term ‘reflection’ includes all those operations of the mind 
alluded to rather than described by Mr. Stewart—E d. 
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yet it is often so late before some unusual qualities come in the 
way, that there are few men that cannot recollect the begin¬ 
ning of their acquaintance with theni; and if it were worth 
while, no doubt a child might be so ordered as tq have but a 
very few, even of the ordinary ideas, till he were grown up to 
a man. But all that axe bom into the world being sm’- 
rounded with bodies that perpetually and diversely affect 
them, variety of ideas, whether care be taken of it or not, are 
imprinted on the minds of children. Light and colours are 
busy at hand everywhere, when the eye 4s but open; sounds 
and some tangible qualities fail not to solicit their proper 
senses, and force an entrance to the mind; but yet, I think, 
it will be granted easily, that if a child were kept in a place 
where he never saw any other but black and white till he 
were a man,* he would have no more ideas of scarlet or 
green, than he that from his childhood never tasted an oyster 
or a pine-apple has of those particular relishes. • 

7. Men are differently furnished with these, according to the 
different Objects they converst with .—Men then come, to be 
furnished wrth fewer or more sinjple ideas from without, ac¬ 
cording as the objects they converse with afford greater or 
less variety; and from the operations of their minds within, 
according as they more or less reflect on them. For though 

• Plato has drawn a picture of men thus mewed up in a cavern and 
haunted by the shadows of external objects, imaginmg also what would 
be their feelings when first they should stumble forth into the light of 
the sun. (De Repub 1 vii t vi p 326. Bekk) A similar picture 
has likewise been drawn by Ifis great disciple, as we find him 
interpreted by Cicero. (De Nat. Deor ii. 37) “Si essent qui sub 
terra semper habitavissent, bonis et illiistnbus domioiliis, qu® essent 
omata signis atque picturis, mstructaque rebus lis omnibus, quibus 
abundant ii qui beati putantur, neo tamen exissent unquam supi% 
terram- accepissent autem fam.i et kuditione esse qiioddam numen, 
et vim deorum deinde aliquo tempore, patefactis teq;® faucibus, ex illis 
abditis sedibus evadere in hme looa qu® nos inoolimus, atque exire potu- 
issent cum repente terram, et mana, cmlumque vidissent nubium 
magnitudinem, ventorumque vim cognovissent, aspexissentque solera, 
ejusque lucis magnitudinem, pulchritudinemque, turn etiam efiicientiam 
cognovissent, quod is diem efiBceret, toto c®lo luce dififusA cum autem 
terras nox opacasset, turn o®lum totv m cemerent astns distinctum et 
omatum, tumque lummum vanetatem turn crescentis, turn senescentis, 
eoruraque omnium ortus et ocoasus, atque in orani »temitate solos im- 
rautabiiesque cursus' h®o cum viderent, profecto et esse deos, et hsBO 
tanta opera deorum esse arbitrarentur.”—E d. 
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he that contemplates the operations of his mind, cannot but 
have plain and clear ideas of them; yet, unless he turns his 
thoughts that way, and considers them attentively, he will 
no more h^ve clear and distinct ideas of all the operations of 
his mind, and all that may be observed therein, than he will 
have all the particular ideas of any landscape, or of the parts 
and motions of a clock, who will not turn his eyes to it, and 
with attention heed all the parts of it. The picture or clock 
may be so placed, that they may come m his way every day; 
but yet he wiU have but a confused idea of all the parts they 
are made up of, till he applies himself with attention to con¬ 
sider them each in particular. 

8. Ideas of Reflection later, because they need Attention ,— 
And hence we see the reason why it is pretty late before 
most children get ideas of the operations of their own minds; 
and some have not any ’very clear or perfect ideas of the 
greatest part of them all their lives; because, though they 
pass there continually, yet, like floating visions, they make 
not deep impressions enough tsi leave ,in their mind clear, 
.distinct, lasting ideas, tiU the understanding turns inward 
upon itself, reflects on its own operations, and makes them 
the objects of its own contemplation. Children when they 
come first into it, are surrounded with a world of new things, 
which, by a constant solicitation of their senses, draw the 
mind constantly to them, forward to take notice of new, and 
apt to be delighted with the variety of changing objects. 
Thus the first years are usually employed and diverted in 
looking abroad. Men’s business in them is to acquaint them¬ 
selves with what is to be found without; and so growing up 
in a constant attention to outward sensations, seldom make 
any»considerable reflection on what passes within them till 

‘they come to bo of riper years, and some scarce ever at all. 

9. The Soul ieyins to have Idms when it begins to perceive .— 
To ask at what time a man has first any ideas, is to ask when 
he begins to perceive; having ideas, and perception, being 
the same thing. I know it is an opinion, that the soul 
always thinks,* and that it has the actual perception of ideas 

* It has been seen above, that this was maintained by Pythagoras; 
and among the moderns, by Leibnitz and Descartes. Anstotle 
controverts the opinion of those who taught that the soul is a self- 
moving principle, (De Anim. L 3,) and Locke here follows that 
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in itself constantly, as long as it exists, and that actual 
thinking is as inseparable from the^soul as actual extension is 
from the body; wiiich if true, to inquire after the beginning 
of a man’s ideas, is the same as to inquire after the begimiing 
of his soul: for by this account, soul and its ideas, as body 
and its extension, vdll begin to exist both at the same time. 

10. Tlie Soul thinks not always; hut this wants Proofs ,— 
But whether the soul be supposed to exist antecedent to, or 
coeval with, or some time after the first rudiments of organi¬ 
zation, or the beginnings of life in thef body, I leave to be 
disputed by those who have better thought of that matter. 
I confess myself to have one of those dull souls, that doth 
not perceive itself always to contemplate ideas, nor can con¬ 
ceive it any more necessary for the soul always to think, 
than for the body always to move; the perception of ideas 
being (as I conceive) to the soul, what motion is to the body, 
not its essence, but one of its operations, Und therefore, 
though thinking be supposed ever so much the proper action 
of the soul, yet it is not necessary to sujiposc that it should 
bo always thinking, always in action. That, peihap.s, is the 
privilege of the Infinite Author and Preserver of things, who 
never slumbers nor sleeps; but it is not competent to any 
finite being, at le.ast not to the soul of man. We know 
certainly, by experience, that we sometimes think, and theiico 
draw this infallible consequence, that there is .something in 
us that has a power to think; but whether that substance 
perpetually thinks or no, we can be no further assured than 
experience informs us; for’to say that actual thinking is 
essential to the soul, and insepaiable from it, is to beg what 
is in question, and not to prove it by reason, which is necessary 
to be done, if it be not a self-evident proposition. But wliifther^ 
this, “that the soul always thihks,” be a sefif-evident pro¬ 
position, that everybody assents to at first hearing, I .ajipeal 
to mankind. It is doubted whether I thought at all last 
night or not; the question’ being about a matter of fact, it is 
begging it to bring, as a proof for it, an hypothesis, which is the 
philosopher. On the opinion of Descartes, the reailer wlio does not 
choose to toil through his crabbed and voluminous works, m.ay consult 
Buhle, (Hist de la Philosophie Modenie, 1 ui. p. 10 ct soq ) and 
Tennemann’s manual (§ 32.'! et seq ) This historian’s bird’s-eye view of 
Leibnitz’s philosophy (§ 346 et seq.) may also be compared with Buhle’s 
much longer account, d fr- HI et seq)—En. 
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very thing in dispute; by which way one may prove any¬ 
thing : and it is but supposing that all watches, whilst the 
balance beats, think, and it is sufficiently proved, and past 
doubt, that* my watch thought all last night. But ho that 
would not deceive himself, ouglit to build his hypothesis on 
matter of fact, and make it out by sensible experience, and 
not presume on matter of fact, because of his hypothesis; 
that is, because he supposes it to be so; which way of proving 
amounts to this, th^t I must necessarily think all last night, 
because another supposes I always think, though I myself 
cannot perceive that I always do so. 

But men in love with their opmions may not only suppose 
what is in question, but allege wrong matter of &ct, how 
else could any one make it an inference of mine, that a thing 
IS not, becau.se we are not sensible of it in our sleep 1 I do 
not say there is no soul in a man, because he is not sensible 
of it in his slebp; but I do say, be cannot think at any time, 
waking or sleeping, without being sensible of it. Our being 
sensible of it is not necessary to anything but to our thoughts, 

■ and to them it is, and to them it always will be necessary, till 
we can think without being conscious of it. 

11. It ia not always conscious of it .—I grant that the soul, 
in a waking man, is never without thought, because it is the 
condition of being awake: but whether sleejiing without 
dreaming be not an affection of the whole man, mind as well 
as body, may be worth a waking man’s considei-ation, it being 
hard to conceive that anything should think and not be 
conscious of it. If the soul doth think m a sleeping man 
without being conscious of it, I ask whether, during such 
thinking, it has any pleasure or pain, or be capable of happi- 
,ifcss^r misery! I am sure the man,is not, any more than 
the bed or eadih he lies oh; for to be happy or miserable 
without being ccnscious of it, seems to me utterly inconsistent 
, and impossible. Or if it be possible that the 'soul can, whilst 
the body is sleeping, have its thinking, enjoyments, and 
concerns, its pleasures or pain, apart, which the man is not 
conscious of nor partakes in, it is certain that Socrates asleep 
and Socrates awake is not the same person: but his soul 
when he sleeps, and Socrates the man, consisting of body and 
-soul when he is waking, are two persons; since waking 
Socrates has no knowledge of or concernment for that happi- 
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ness or misery of his soul, which it enjoys alone hy itself 
whikt he sleeps, without perceiving anything of it, any more 
than he has for the happiness or misery of a man in the 
Indies, whom he knows not; for if we take wholly away all 
consciousness of our actions and sensations, especially of plea¬ 
sure and pain, and the concernment that accompanies it, it 
will be hard to know wherein to place personal identity.* 

* However awkwardly Locke may in this passage express himself, it 
seems very clear to me that ho never meant to affirm, as Bishop Butler 
and Mr. Stewart suppose, that consciousness covtfiitutes personal identity. 
Indeed, he to.aches the direct contrary, contending that the sleeping 
man and the waking man are identical, though the w.aking m.an be 
conscious of nothing he may have performed in his sleep Nevertheless, 
as the reader may desiie to compare the remarks of his ojipoiients with 
the passage in the text, I subjoin from each of these writei s an extract 
containing the pith of his objections “But though consciousness of 
what is past does thus .ascert.ain our person.d identity, to ourselves, yet, 
to say that it makes personal identity, or is necessary to our being the 
same persons, is to say that a person has not existed a single moment, 
nor done one action but what he can remember , indeed, none but what 
he reflects upon. And one should really think it self-evident, th.it con¬ 
sciousness of personal identity presiijiposes, and therefore cannot con¬ 
stitute, personal identity, any more than knowledge, m any other case, 
can constitute truth which it presupposes ’’ (Butler, Ess on Pdrs. 
Iden p 3S2 ) “As the belief of oui juTsent cr/i/ciKr neces3,arily accom- 
jianies eveiy a(^ of consciousness, so, flora a compaiison of the sensations 
and thoughts of which we are now conscious, with those of which we 
recollect to h.ave been conscious foimeily, we are impressed with an 
irresistible conviction of our personal identity Notwithstanding the 
strange difficulties th.it have been raised upon the subject, I cannot 
conceive any conviction more complete th.an this, nor any truth more 
intelligible to all whose understandings have not been peiplexed by 
metaphysical speculation The ’objections foundcil on the change of 
substance in certain material objects to which we continue to apply the 
same name, are plainly not applicable to the question concerning the 
identity of the same person, or the same thinking being, inasmuch m the 
words sameness and identity are here used m different senses Of thft 
meaning of those words, when applied to persons, I .confess I am not 
able to give a logical definition; but neither c,an,^ define sensation, 
memory, volition, nor even existence, and if any one should bnng 
himself, by this and other scholastic subtilties, to conclude that he has 
no mterest in making provision for to-morrow, because personahly w not 
a permanent, but a transient thing, I can thmk of no argument to 
convmce him of his error.” (Stewart, Phil Ess p. 77.) Thucydides, in 
his account of the plague of Athens, sfieaks of persons who, when they 
recovered from the disorder, found that it had expunged from their 
memory all record of past transactions, and even of their own former 
existence, so that it was as if they had been bom anew “ Tofic xaX 
hrfiti nap’aiiriKa ivaaTAvTasTwvndvTuvoiiotwc, Kalr/yubtioap 
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12. ^ a sleeping Man thinks witiumt hmwing it, the sleeping 
and vidkhig Man are two Persons. —“ Tlie soul, during sound 
sleep, thinks,” say these men. Whilst it thinks and perceives, 
it is capable^ certainly of those of delight or trouble, as well 
as any other perceptions; and it must necessarily be conscious 
of its own perceptions. But it has all this apart; the sleeping 
man, it is plain, is conscious of nothing of all this. Let us 
suppose, then, the soul of Castor, while he is sleeping, 
retired from his body; which is no impossible supposition for 
the men I have heft to do with, who so liberally allow life, 
without a thinking soul, to all other animals,*—these men 
cannot, then, judge it impossible, or a contradiction, that the 
body should live without the soul, nor that tho soul should 
subsist, and think, or have perception, even perception of 
happiness or misery, without the body;—let us then, I say, 
siipjiose the soul of Castor separated, during his sleep,-ffom 
his body, to think apart; let us suppose, too, that it chooses 
for its scene of thinking the body of another man, v. g. 
Pollux, who is sleeping without^ a soul (for if Castor’s soul 
can think whilst Castor is^ asleep, what Castor is never 
conscious of, it is no matter what place it chooses to think 
in); t—we have here, then, the bodies of two m^ with only 

it avTovQ Kat rove ItrirriSdovg ” (ii 49.) That these were the 
game individuals who fell sick of the pestilence, no one can doubt, hut 
for themselves, they had, upon their restoration to health, no oonsoioua- 
ness of anythinji an hour old —Ed 

• He proceeds with his attacks on C.irtesianism, which taught that 
animals were mere living machines This doctrine appears likely to be 
revived in our own day, to judge from » paper in Blackwood’s Magazine, 
in which insects are taught to be little else than machines. One of the 
most remarkable expeiiments undertaken to prove that insects are 
msensihle to p.im, is that doseribed by Le VaUlant, who says “ Je pros 
une gVande sauterelle h ades rouges de Cap; je lui ouvris le ventre, lui 
enlevai les infesting, en les rempla^nt pai du ooton, et, dans cet dtat, je 
I’attachai dans une hoite avec une ^pmgle qm lui traversait le corselet. 
EUe y resta cinq raoi^, et au bout de ce temps elle reniuait encore et ses 
pates et sea anteiines ” (Voy t iv p 182, ed. Par 1830) It was once 
the fashion to consider man himself m this light, when La Mettne 
pushed the thing so far as to contend that we are but so many plants 
endued with locomotive powers I Having proceeded thus far, philosophy, 
finding it impossible to descend any lower, began to'look upwards, and 
man accordmgly has ceased to be confounded with hops and potatoes, 
—Ed. 

+ Upon this notion, that souls can detach themselves from the bodies 
to which they belong, and travel about independently, I constructed my 
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one soul between them," which we will suppose to sleep and 
wake by turns; and the soul stUl thinking in the waking 
mah, whereof the sleeping man is hever conscious, has never 
the least perception. I ask, then, whether Castor and Pollux, 
thus with only one soul between them, which thinks and 
perceives in one what the other is never conscious of nor is 
concerned for, are not two as distinct persons as Castor and 
Hercules, or as Socrates and Plato were? and whether one of 
them might not be very happy, and the other very miserable? 
Just by the same reason they make tVe soul and the man 
two persons, who make the soul think apart what the man is 
not conscious of; for I suppose nobody will make identity of 
persons to consist in the soul’s being united to the very same 
numerical particles of matter; for if that be necessary to 
identity, it will be impossible, in that constant flux of the 
particles of our bodies, that any tean should be the same 
person two days or two moments together. , 

13. Impossible to convince those that sleep loithout dreaming, 
that they think. —Thus, me^hinks, every drowsy nod shakes 
their doctrine, who teach that the soul is always thinking, 
Those, at least, who do at arty time sleep without dreaming, 
can never be convinced that their thoughts are sometimes 
for four hours busy without their knowing of it; and if 
they are taken in the very act, waked in the middle of 
that sleeping contemplation, can give no mariner of account 
of it. 

14. That Men dream without remernbering it, in vain 
urged. —It will perhaps be,said, “that the soul thinks even 
in the soundest sleep, but the memory retains it not.” That 
the soul in a sleeping man should be this moment busy a 
thinking, and the next moment in a waking man n^t pe- 
member nor be able to recollect ®ne jot of all those thoughts, iS 
very hard to be conceived, and would needjjome better proof 
tliau bare assertion to make it be believed; for who can 
without any more ado, but being barely told so, imagine that 
the gi-eatest part of men do, durmg all their lives, for several 

story of the “ Prophet of Olazomenae,” which relates to the adventures 
of a disembodied spirit. Tbs behef was common among the ancient 
Greeks, and stdl prevails in Hindhstan, where the Sanyases and other 
religious devotees pretend to possess the power of detachmg themselveB 
from their bodies when they please —Ed. 
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hours every day, think of something, which if they were 
asked, even in the middle of these thoughts, they could 
remember nothing at all 'of! Most men, I think, pass a great 
part of their sleep without dreaming. I once knew a man 
that was bred a scholar, and had no bad memory, who told 
me he had never dreamed in his life till he had that fever 
he was then newly recovered of, which was about the five or 
six and twentieth year of his age. I suppose the world 
afibrds more such instances; at least every one’s acquaintance 
will furnish him with examples enough of such as pass most 
.of their nights without dreaming * 

15. Upmi this Hypothesis the Thoughts of a sleeping Mam, 
ought to he most rcUionai. —To think often, and never to 
retain it so much as one moment, is a very useless sort of 
thinking; and the soul, in such a state of thinking, does 
very little, if at all, exCel that of a looking-glass, which 
constantly recejves variety of images, or ideas, but retains 
none; they disappear and vanish, and there remain no foot¬ 
steps of them; the looking-glass is never the better for such 
ideas, nor the soul for such thoughts. Perhaps it will be 
said, “ that in a waking man the materials of the body are 
employed and made use of in thinking, and that the memory 
of thoughts is retained by the impressions that are made on 
the brain, and the traces there left after such thinking; but 
that in the thinking of the soul, which is not perceived in a 
sleeping man, there the soul thinks apart, and making no use 
of the organs of the body, leaves no impressions on it, and 
consequently no memory of such thoughts.” Not to mention 
again the absurdity of two distinct persons, which follows 
from this supposition, I answer, further, that whatever ideas 
the qjind can receive and contemplate without the help of 
the body, it is reasonable to aconclude it can retain without 
the help of the body too; or else the soul, or any separate 
spirit, will have Tint little advantage by thinking. If it has 
no memory of its own thoughts; if it cannot lay them up 
for its owm use, and be able to recall them upon occasion; 
if it cannot reflect upon what is past, and make use of its 
former experiences, reasonings, and contemplations, to what 
purpose does it think? They who make the soul a thinking 

* 1 have myself known an instance of a person who, up to sixteen, 
scarcely ever dreamt at alL—E d. 
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thing, at this rate, will not make it a much more noble being 
than those do whom they condemn, for allowing it to be 
nothing but the subtilist parts of mittter. Characters drawn 
on dust, that the first breath of wind efiaces, or impressions 
made on a heap of atoms, or animal spirits, are altogether as 
useful, and render the subject as noble, as the thoughts of a 
soul that perish in thinking, that, once out of sight, are gone 
for ever, and leave no memory of themselves behind them. 
Nature never makes excellent things for mean or no uses; 
and it is hardly to be conceived that /jur infinitely wise 
Creator should make so admirable a faculty as the power of 
thinking, that faculty which comes nearest the excellency of 
his own incomprehensible being, to be so idly and uselessly 
employed, at least a fourth pai-t of its time here, as to think 
constantly, without remembering any of those thoughts, 
without doing any good to itself or othei-s, or being any way 
useful to any other part of the creation. If wo will examine 
it, we shall not find, I suppose, the motion of dull and sense¬ 
less matter, any where in thp universe, made so little use of 
and so whoUy thrown away. 

16. On this Uypotltesia, tlm Send must have Ideas not derived 
from Sensation or Reflection, of which there is no Appearance .— 
It is true, we have sometimes instances of perception whilst 
we are asleep, and retain the memory of those thoughts; but 
how extravagant and incoherent for the most part they are, 
how little conformable to the perfection and order of a 
rational being, those acquainted with dreams need not be 
told.* This I would wilhqgly bo satisfied in, whether the 
soul, when it thinks thus apart, and as it were separate from 
the body, acts less rationally than when conjointly with it, 
or not. If its separate thoughts be less rational, then these 

On the nature and causes of dreams Hobbes has constructed a 
peculiarly ingenious theory, in which he attemptj»to explain, upon 
physiological pnnciples, the reasons of their existence and variety. 
“ When present sense is not,” observes he, “ as in sleep, there the 
images remaining after sense, (when there be many,) as m dreams, are 
not obscure, but strong and clear, as in sense itself. The reason is, that 
which obscured and made the conceptions weak, namely, sense, and 
present operation of the object, is removed, for sleep is the privation oj 
the act of sense, (the power remaining,) and dreams are the imaginatioo 
of them that deep.” (Human Nature, c. uL § 2.) See the foUowinj 
sections for the remainder of this theory.—E d. 
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men must say that the soul owes the perfection of rational 
thinking to the body; if it does not, it is a wonder that our 
dreams should be, for the most part, so frivolous and irra¬ 
tional, and that the soul should retain none of its more 
rational soliloquies and meditations. 

17. If I think wiien I know it not, nobody else can know 
it. —Those who so confidently tell us that “the soul always 
actually thinks,” I would they would also tell us what those 
ideas are that are in the soul of a child, before, or just at the 
union with the body, before it has received any by sensation.^ 
The dreams of sleeping men are, as I take it, all made up of 
the waking man’s ideas, though for the most part oddly put 
together. It is strange, if the soul has ideas of its own that 
it derived not from sensation or reflection, (as it must have, 
if it thought before it received any impressions from the 
body,) that it should never, in its private thinking, (so private, 
that the man himself perceives it not,) retain any of them, 
the very moment it wakes out of them, and then make the man 
glad with new discoveries. Whp can find it reasonable that 
the soul should, in its retirement, during sleep, have so many 
hours’ thoughts, and yet nevfer light on any of those ideas it bor¬ 
rowed not from sensation or reflection; or, at least, preserve 
the memory of none but such, which, being occasioned from 
the body, must needs be leas natural to a spirit? It is strange 

^ Upon the doctrine alluded to in this passage, Mr. Stewart 
makes the following observations "Mr Locke’s quibbles (/ ) founded 
on tho word innate, w'ore early lemarked by Lord Shaftesbury. 

‘ Innate is a word he poorly plays, upon; the right woid, though 
less used, is connatural, for what has birth, or the progress of 
the feetus out of the womb, to do in this case! The question is not 
about the tine the ideas entered, or the moment that one body came out 
(jf th? other, but whether tho constitution of man be such, that being 
’adult or giown up, at such or such a time, sooner or later, (no matter 
■when,) certain ideas will not infallibly, inevitably, necessarily spnng up 
in him.’ ” (Lettftj to a Student at the University, lett. 8 ) “I have,” 
says Mr Stewart, “substituted, in this quotation, the phrase certain 
ideas, instead of Shaftesbury’s example,— the ideas of order, administra¬ 
tion, and a God, —with the view of separating his general observation 
from the particular application which he wished to make of it, m the 
tract from which this quotation is borrowed.” (Phil. Ess. p 104 et seq.) 
This dangerous practice of tampenng with the text of the authors he 
quotes, would have enabled Mr Stewart to make them say whatever he 
pleased. Upon the opinions which he and his noble coadjutor put for¬ 
ward in this passage it is unnecessary to comment.—Kn. 
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the soul should never once in a mans whole life recall over 
any of its pure native thoughts, and those ideas it had before 
it borrowed anything from the body; never bring into the 
waking man’s view any other ideas but what have a tang of 
the cask, and manifestly derive their original from 'that union. 
If it always thinks, and so had ideas before it was united, or 
before it received any from the body, it is not to be supposed 
but that during sleep it recollects its native ideas; and during 
that retirement from communicating with the body, whilst 
it thinks by itself, the ideas it is busiod about should be, 
sometimes at least, those more natural and congenial ones 
which it had in itself, underivcd from the body, or its own 
operations about them: which, since the waking man never 
remembers, we must from this hypothesis conclude, either 
that the soul remembers something that the man does not, 
or else that memory belongs only tet sucli ideas as are derived 
from the body, or the mind’s operations about them. 

18. How knows any one that the Soul always thinks I For 

if it be not a self-evident Projjosition, it needs Proof —I would 
be glad also to learn from these men, who .so confidently pro¬ 
nounce that the human soul, or, Vhich is all one, that a man 
always thinks, how they come to know it; nay, how they 
come to know that they themselves think, when they them¬ 
selves do not perceive it. This, I am afraid, is to be sure 
without proofs, and to know without perceiving; it is, I 
suspect, a confused notion taken up to .serve an hypothesis, 
and none of those clear truths th.it either their own evidence 
forces us to admit, or commop experience makes it impudence 
to deny. For the most that can be said of it is, that it is 
possible the soul may always think, but not always retain it 
in memory; and I say, it is as possible that the soul maj^not 
always and much more pr 9 bable that it should some* • 

times not think, than that it should often think, and that a 
long while together, and not be conscious to"'itself the next 
moment after, that it had thought. 

19. That a Man shovM he busy in Thinking, and yet not re¬ 
tain it the next moment, very improbable .—To suppose the soul 
to think, and the man not to perceive it, is, as has been said, to 
make two persons in one man: and if one considers well 
these men’s way of speaking, one should be led into a sus¬ 
picion that they do so; for they who tell us that the soul 
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always thinks, da never, that I remember, say that a man 
always thinks. Can the aonl think, and not the manl or a 
man think, and not be c&nscious of it? This, perhaps, would 
be suspected of jargon in others. If they say the man thinks 
always, bul is not always conscious of it, they may as weU 
say his body is extended without having parts; for it is alto¬ 
gether as intelligible to say that a body is extended without 
parts, as that anything thmks without being conscious of it, 
or perceiving that it does so. They who talk thus may, with 
as much reason, if'at bo necessary to their hypothesis, say 
that a man is always hungry, but that ho does not always 
feel it; whereas hunger consists in that very seu.sation, as 
thinking consists in being conscious that one thmks. If 
they say that a man is always conscious to himself of thinking, 
I ask how they know it 1 Consciousness is the perception of 
what passes in a man’s own mind. Can another man per¬ 
ceive that I am conscious of anything, when I perceive it not 
myself? No man’s knowledge here can go beyond his expe¬ 
rience. Wake a man out of a soiind sleep, and ask him what 
he was that moment thinking of. If he himself be conscious 
of nothing he then thought “on, he must be a notable diviner 
of thoughts that can assure him that he was thinking; may 
he net, with more reason, assure hun he was not asleep? 
This is something beyond philosophy j and it cannot be less 
than revelation, that discovers to another thoughts in my 
mind, when I can find none there myself; and they must 
needs have a penetratmg sight who can certainly see that I 
think, when I cannot perceive it myself, and when I declare 
that I do not; and yet can see that dogs or elephants do not 
think, when they give all the demonstration of it imaginable, 
except only telling us that they do so. This some may suspect 
to be a step beyond the liosicrucians;* it seeming easier to 
make one’s self invisible to others, than to make another’s 
thoughts visible to me, which are not visible to himself. But 
it is but defining the soul to be “ a substance that always 
thinks,” and the business is done. If such definition be of any 
authority, I know not what it can serve for, but to make many 
men suspect that they have no souls at all, since they find a 
good part of their lives pass away without thinking; for no 

• On the system of these mystics, see Pope’s Preface to the Eape of 
the Look, and the Memoirs of the Comte de Gabahs, —En, 
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definitions that I know, no suppositions of any sect, are of 
force enough to destroy constant experience; and perhaps it 
is the affectation of knowing beyond what we perceive, that 
makes so much useless dispute and noise in the world. 

20. No'Ideait but from Sensation and Reflection, evident, if 
we observe Children .—I see no reason, therefore, to believe 
that the soul thinks before the senses have furnished it with 
ideas to think on; and as those are increased and retained, 
so it comes, by exercise, to improve its faculty of thinking in 
the several parts of it, as well as, afterwaiGs, by compounding 
those ideas and reflecting on its own operations; it increases 
its stock, as well as facility, in remembering, imagining, 
reasoning, and other modes of thinking. 

21. He that will suffer himself to be informed by obser¬ 
vation and experience, and not make his own hypothesis the 
rule of nature, will find few signs *of a soul accustomed to 
much thinking in a new-bom child, and much,fewer of any 
reasoning at all; and yet it is hard to imagine that the 
rational soul should think m much, and not reason at all. 
And he that will consider that ipfants newly come into the 
world spend the greatest part of their time in sleep, and are 
seldom awake but when either hunger calls for the teat, or 
some piun (the most importunate of all sensations) or some 
other violent imjiression on the body forces the mind to 
perceive and attend to it; he, I say, who considers this, will 
perhaps find reason to imagine that a feetus in the mother’s 
womb differs not much from the state of a vegetable, but 
passes the greatest part of its tune without perception or 
thought, doing very little in a place where it needs not seek 
for food, and is surrounded with liquor, always equally soft, 
and near of the same temper; where the eyes have no Ijgh^ 
and the ears so shut up, are not> veiy susceptible of sounds; • 
and where there is little or no variety, or chaqge of objects to 
move the senses. 

22. Follow a child from its birth, and observe the alterations 
that time makes, and you shall find, as the mind by the 
senses comes more and more to be furnished with ideas, it 
comes to be more and more'awake; thinks more, the more 
it has matter to think on. After some time it begins to know 
the objects which, being most familiar with it, have made 
lasting impressions; thus it comes by degrees to know the 
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persons it daily converses with and distinguishes them from 
strangers, which are instances and effects of its coming to 
retain and distinguish tiie ideas the senses convey to it. And 
so we may observe how the mind, by degrees, improves in 
these, and advances to the exercise of those other faculties of 
enlarging, compounding, and abstracting its ideas,* and of 
reasoning about them, and reflecting upon all these; of which 
I shall have occasion to speak more hereafter. 

23. If it shall be demanded, then, when a man begins to 
have any ideas, I think the true answer is, when he first has 
any sensation; for, since there appear not to be any ideas in 
the mind before the senses have conveyed any in, I conceive 
that ideas in the understanding are coeval with sensation, 
which IS such an impression or motion made in some part of 
the body, as produces some perception in the understanding. 
It is about these impressions made on our senses by outward 
objects, that the mind seems first to employ itself in such 
operations as we call perception, remembering, consideration, 
reasoning, &c. 

24. Tlw Original of all our Knowledge. —In time the mind 
comes to reflect on its own operations about the ideas got by 

• Berkeley, Hume, Tooke, anil many others, deny the power of ab¬ 
straction altogether (See Berk , Works, i 5—16 )—“ It seems to me,” 
observes Hume, “ not impossible to avoid these absurdities and contra¬ 
dictions, (see his Essay on Sceptical Philosophy,) if it be admitted that 
there is no such thing as abstract m general ideas, propeily speakmg, 
but that all geneial ideas are, in reality, particular ones, attached to a 
general term, which recalls, upon occasion, other particular ones, that 
resemble, m certain circumstances, the idea present to the mind. Thus 
when the term ‘ horse’ is pronounced, we immediately figure to ourselves 
the idea of a black or a white animal, of a particular size or figure, but 
as that tcnn is also used to be apphed to animals of other colours, 
figures, and sizes, these ideas, though not actually present to the 
'imagination, are easdy recalled, and our reasoning and conclusion proceed 
in the same way m if they were actually present. If this be admitted, 
(as seems reasonable,) it follows that all the ideas of quantity, upon 
which mathematicians reason, are nothing but particular, and such as 
are suggested by the senses and imagmation, and consequently cannot be 
infinitely divisible ’Tis sufficient to have dropped this hint at present^ 
without prosecuting it any further. It certainly concerns all lovers of 
science not to expose themselves to the ridicule and contempt of the 
ignorant by their conclusions, and this seems the readiest solution of 
these difficulties ” (Hume’s Essays, p 371, n. c , ed. 1758 ) But why 
should philosophers seek to avoid the ridicule of the ignorant? It is the 
only compliment they can pay them.—E d. 
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senfsation, and thereby stores itself with a new set of ideas, 
which I call ideas of reflection. These are the impresssions 
that are made on our senses by outward objects that are 
extrinsical to the mind, and its own operations, proceeding 
from powers intrinsical and proper to itself; wliich, when 
reflected on by itself, becoming also objects of its contem¬ 
plation, are, as I have said, the oiiginal of all knowledge. 
Thus the first capacity of human intellect is, that the mind is 
fitted to leceive the impressions made on it, either through 
the senses by outward objects, or by its o frn operations when 
it reflects on them. This is the first step a man makes 
towards the discovery of anything, and the groundwork 
whereon to build all those notions which ever he shall have 
naturally in this world. All those sublime thoughts which 
tower above the clouds, and reach as high as heaven itself, 
take their rise and footing here: ^n all that good extent 
wherein the mmd wanders, in those remote sgieculations it 
may seem to be elevated with, it stirs not one jot beyond 
those ideas which sense or raflection has ofierod for its con¬ 
templation.* 

25. In the Reception of simple Ideas, the Understanding 
is for tlie most part jyassive .—In this part the iiuderstanding 
is merely passive j and whether or not it will have these 
beginnings, and, as it were, materials of knowledge, is not in 
its own power: for the objects of our senses do, many of 
them, obtrude their particular ideas upon our minds whether 
we will or not; and the operations of our minds will not let 
us be without, at least, soma obscure notions of them, ilo 
man can be wholly ignorant of what he does when he thinks. 

* Hume has imitated and paraphrased this passage, but has f.illen 
short of its vigour and subhmity. “Nothing,” says ho, “.it fiist view, 
may seem moie unbounded than the thought of man, winch not only, 
escapes all human power and aiitlmiity, but is not* even restrained 
within the limits of nature and reality. To form rj^nsteis, and join 
mcongruous shapes and appearances, cost no more trouble than to 
conceive the most natural and famdiar objects. And while the body is 
confined within one planet, along which it cieeps with pain and difficulty, 
tile thought can in an instant tr.insport us into the most distant regions 
of the universe, or even beyond the universe, mto the unbounded chaos, 
where nature is supposed to be in total confusion What never was 
seen nor heard of, may yet be conceived, nor is anything beyond the 
power of thought, except what imjilies an absolute contradiction. 
(Essays, p. 290.) The same idea has been employed by the authors of 
the SystOme de la Nature to taunt and humiliate man.—E d. 
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These simple ideas, when offered to the mind, the under¬ 
standing can no more refuse to have, nor alter, when they 
are imprinted, nor blot them out, and make new ones itself, 
than a mirror can refuse, alter,' or obliterate the images or 
ideas which the objects set before it do therein produce. As 
the bodies that surround us do diversely affect our organs, 
the mind is forced to receive the impressions, and cannot 
avoid the perception of those ideas that are annexed to them. 


CHAPTER II. 

OF SIMPLE IDEAS. 

1. Uncompounded Appearances. —The better to understand 
the nature, manner, and extent of our knowledge, one thing 
is carefully to be observed concerning the ideas we have; and 
that is, that some of them are simple and some complex. 

Though the qualities that affect our senses are, in the 
things themselves, so united and blended, that there is no 
separation, no distance between them; yet it is plain, the 
ideas they produce in the mind enter by the senses simple 
and unmixed. For though the sight and touch often take in 
from the same object, at the same time, different ideas; as a 
man sees at once motion and colour; the hand feels softness 
and warmth in the same piece of wax; yet the simple ideas 
thus umted in the same subject, are as perfectly distinct as 
those that come in by different senses: the coldness and 
hardness which a man feels in a piece of ice being as distinct 
ideas in the mind, as the smell and whiteness of a hly, or as 
the taste of sugar, and smell of a rose. And there is 
nothing can be plainer to a man, than the clear and distinct 
^rc^ption he has of those simple ideas; which being each in 
itself tmcompuunded, contains in it nothing but one uniform 
appearance or Conception in the mind, and is not distinguish¬ 
able into different ideas. 

2. The Mind can neither make nor destroy them .—These 
simple ideas, the materials of all our knowledge, are suggested 
and furnished to the mind only by those two ways above 
mentioned, viz., sensation and reflection.* When the under- 
fltanding is once stored with these simple ideas, it has the 

* See Looke’iSfiret letter to the Bishop of 'Woroeater,—^E d. 
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power to repeat, compare, and tmite them, even, to an almost 
infinite variety, and so can make at pleasure new complex 
ideas. But it is not in the power of the most exalted wit, 
or enlarged understanding, by any quickness or 'variety oi 
thought, to invent or frame one new simple idea in the mind, 
not taken in by the ways before mentioned: nor can any 
force of the understanding destroy those that are there. 
The dominion of man, in this little world of his own under¬ 
standing, being muchwhat the same as^it is in the gieat 
world of visible things; wherein his power, however managed 
by art and skill, reaches no farther than to compound and 
divide the materials that are made to his hand, but can do 
nothing towards the making the least particle of new matter, 
or destroying one atom of what is already in being. The 
same inability will every one find ,jn himself, who shall go 
about to fa.shion in his understanding one simple idea; not 
received in by his senses from external objeiJts, or by re¬ 
flection from the operations of his own mind about them. I 
would have any one try to fdncy any taste which had never 
afibcted his palate, or frame the idea of a scent he had never 
smelt; and when he can do this, I will also conclude that a 
blind man hath ideas of colours, and a deaf man true distinct 
notions of sounds. 

3. This IS the reason why, though we cannot believe it 
impossible to God to make a creature with other organs, and 
more ways to convey into the understanding the notice of 
corporeal things than those five, as they are usually counted, 
which he has given to man; ^et I think it is not possible for 
any one to imagine any other qualities in bodies, howsoever 
constituted, whereby they *:an be taken notice of, besides 
soimds, tastes, smells, visible and tangible qualities. And , 
had mankind been made but wfth four senses^ the qualities 
then which are the object of the fifth sense, h/A been as far 
from our notice, imagination, and conception, as now any 
belonging to a sixth, seventh, or eighth sense can possibly 
be; which, whether yet some other creatures, in some other 
parts of this vast and stupendous universe, may not have, 
wdl be a great presumption to deny. He that will not set 
himself proudly at the top of all things,* but will consider 


Upon this theme Montaigne declaims with much force and eloquence in 
VOL. I. O 
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the immensity of this fabric, and the great variety that is to 
be found in this little and inconsiderable part of it which he 
has to do with, may be apt to think, that in other mansions 
of it theref may be other and different intelligent beings, of 
whose faculties he has as little knowledge or apprehension, aa 
a worm shut up in one drawer of a cabinet hath of the 
senses- or understanding of a man: such variety and excellency 
being suitable to the wisdom and power of the Maker. I 
have here followed the common opinion of man’s having but 
five senses, though, perhaps, there may bo justly counted 
more; but either supposition serves equally to my present 
purpose.* 


CHAPTER HI. 

, OF IDEAS OF ONE SENSE. 

1. Division of simple Ideas. —The better to conceive the 
ideas we receive from sensation,* it may not be ami.s.s for us 
to consider them in reference to the different ways whereby 
they make their approaches to our minds, and make them¬ 
selves perceivable by us. 

First, then, There are some which come into our minds by 
one sense only. 

his “Apologie pour Raymond do Sebonde,” wherein I am persuaded 
Pope found the first materials for his “ Essay on Man.” Probably there 
may in other parts of the universe exist creatures superior in intellectual 
powers to us. The sun, for example,‘may npen poets more instinct with 
fire, more brilliant with imagai-y, more alive with passion, and energy, 
and sublunity than Homer, and Sl^speare, and Milton. In my 
inmost thoughts I would not call in qiSstion the efficacy of God’s will 
Yet smce the ideas of man have overflowied this visible universe, and 
risen like a flood to the very throne of God, it is not unpossible thal 
they may havesceached the limit set to the apprehensions of creatcc 
b^gs, and that between us and the Divinity there is, in intellect, nc 
higher link. In Mdton, Plato, Shakspeare, and Homer, we have seraplii 
enshrined in human clay. Pope’s views are rather those of a satins 
than of a philosopher. 

“ "What would this man!—now upward would he soar, 

And, little less than angel, would be more. 

Now, looking downward, just as grieved appears, 

To want the strength of bulls, the fiir of bears.”— Ed. 

• Does he allude here to the intenuO-sense afterwards maintained b; 
Hutcheson 1 —Ed. 
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Secondly, There are others that convey themselves into the 
mind by m,ore senses than one. 

Thirdly, Others that are had from reflection only. 

Fourthly, There are some that make themselves* way, and 
are sugrgested to the mind by all the ways of sensation and 
reflection. 

We shall consider therh apart under their several heads. 

Ideas of one Sense, as Colours, of Seeing; Sound, of 
Hearing, <kc. —There are some ideas whicji have admittance 
only through one sense, which is peculiarly adapted to 
receive them. Thus light and colours, as white, red, yellow, 
blue, with their several degrees or shades and mixtures, as 
green, scarlet, purple, sea-green, and the rest, come in only by 
the eyesj all kinds of noi.ses, sounds, and tones, only by the 
ears, the scvor.il tastes and smells,,by the nose and palate. 
And if these organs, or the nerves, which are the conduits to 
convey them from without to their audience irt the brain,— 
the mind’s presence-room, as I may so call it,—are any of 
them so drsordered as not to’perform their functions,* they 
have no postern to be admitted* by, no other way to bring 
themselves into view, and be perceived by the under¬ 
standing. 

The most considerable of those belonging to the touch, ai-e 
heat and cold, and solidity: all the rest, consisting almost 
wholl 3 ’- i'l sensible configuration, .is smooth and rough; 
or else more or less firm adhesion of the parts, as hard and 
soft, tough and brittle, arc obvious enough. 

2. Few simple Ideas havd Names. —I think it will be 
needless to enumerate all the particular simple ideas belonging 
to each sense. Nor indeed is it possible if we would, there 
being a great many more of them belonging hj most of* the 
senses than we have names fchr. The varitily of smells, 
which are as many almost, if not more, titan species of 
bodies in the world, do most of them want names. Sweet 
and stinking commonly serve our turn for these ideas, which 
in effect is little more than to call them pleasing or dis¬ 
pleasing ; though the smell of a rose and violet, both sweet, 
are certainly very distinct ideas.t Nor are the diflferent 

* Belzoni, who had no sense of smell, furnishes an example of what 
IS here said.—E d. 

t On the nature of the sense of smell, see Bluinenbaoh's Physi- 

Q 2 
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tastes, that by our palates vre receive ideas of, much better 
provided with names. tSweet, bitter, sour, harsh, and salt 
are almost all the epithets we have to denominate that 
numberless variety of relishes, which are to be found distinct, 
not only in almost every sort of creatures, but in the 
different parts of the same plant, fruit, or animal. The 
same may be said of colours and sounds. I shall, therefore, 
in the account of simple ideas I am here giving, content 
myself to set down only such as are most material to our 
present purpose, or are in themselves less apt to be taken 
notice of, though they are very frequently the ingredients 
of our complex ideas, amongst which, I think, I may well 
account solidity, which therefore I shall treat of in the next 
chapter. 


CHAPTER IV. 

OF SOLIDITY. 

1. IFe receive this Idea from ^ouch. —The idea of solidity 
wo receive by our touch; ‘and it arises from the resistance 
which we find in body to the entrance of any other body 
into the place it possesses, till it has left it. *■ There is no 
ology, § 15 23.5 et seq Consult likewise tlie Ouomastioon of Julius 
Pollux, 1 72 et seq —Eo. 

* On solidity, and the other primary quahtiea of matter, the most 
extraordinary opinions have been put forward by philosophers, fiom the 
days of Protagoras, whose notions are examined in the Theaitetos of 
Plato, down to our own time. Not the least curious among the 
theones which have been started is that of Boscovich, of which Mr. 
Dugald Stewart has given a slight outlme. “The ultimate elements 
(we are taughtl of which matter is composed, are unextended atoms, or 
jn pther words mattiematical points, endued with certain powers of 
attraction and repulsion; and^it is from these powers that all the 
physical appearances of the universe arise. The effects, for example, 
which are vulgarly ascribed to actual contact, are all produced by 
repulsive forces, occupymg those parts of space where bodies are perceived 
by our senses. and therefore the correct idea that we ought to annex to 
matter, considered as an object of perception, is merely that of a power 
of resistance sufficient to counteract the compressmg power which our 
physical strength enables us to exert.” (Phil. Essays, 123.) Quite in 
harmony with this view of the subject are the opinions of Hutton, 
who observes, that “in thus distinguishing things, it will appear that 
incompressibility and hardness, powers resisting the change of volume 
and figure, are the properties of an external body; and that these are 
the essential qualities of that extended figured thing, so far as it is only 
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idea which we receive more constantly from sensation than 
sohdity. Whether we move or rest, in what posture soever 
we are, we always feel something uriller us that supports us, 
and hinders our further sinking downwards; and the bodies 
which we daily handle make us perceive, that whilst they 
remain between them, they do, by an insurmountable force, 
hinder the approach of the parts of our hands that press 
them. That which thus hinders the approach of two bodies, 
when they are moved one towards another, I call solidity. 
I will not dispute whether this acceptation of the word solid 
be nearer to its original signification than that which mathe¬ 
maticians use it in; it suflSces that I think the common 
notion of solidity will allow, if not justify, this use of it; but 
if any one think it better to call it impenetrability, he has 
my consent. Only I have thought the term solidity the 
more proper to express this idea,'not only because of its 
vulgar use m that sense, but also because it carries somethmg 
more of positive in it than impenetrability, which is negative, 
and is perhaps more a consequence of solidity, than solidity 
itself. This, of all others, seems the idea most intimately 
connected with and essential to ’body, so as nowhere else to 
be found or imagined, but only in matter. And though our 
senses take no notice of it, but in masses of matter, of a bulk 
sufficient to cause a sensation in us; yet the mind, having 
once got this idea from such grosser sensible bodies, traces it 

m these resisting powers that the conceived thing termed body is judged 
to subsist” And again further on “But if the resistance which is 
opjxised by a natural body to the. evcrtion of our will, endeavouring to 
destroy the volume, should be as perfectly overcome as is that of hard¬ 
ness in fluidity, then the common opinion of mankind, which supposes 
the extension of the body to be permanent, would necessanly be changed, 
for at present we think that this resisting power, which preiervss 
volume in bodies, is absolutely ni its natuio insurmountable, as it' 
certainly m in its relation to our moving powei. Instea^ then, of saying 
that matter, of which natural bodies are composed, is perfectly hard and 
impenetrable, which is the received opinion of philosophers, we would 
affirm that there is no permanent property of this kind in a material 
thmg; but that there are certain resisting powers in bodies by which 
their volumes and figures are presented to us in the actual conformation, 
which powers however might be overcome. In that case, the extension 
of the most solid body would be considered only as a conditional thing, 
like the hardness of a body of ice, which hardness is in the aqueous 
state of that body perfectly dwtroyed.” (Diss. on Natural Philosophy, 
219 et seq.)—E d. ' 
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further, and considers it, as well as figure, in the minutest 
particle of matter that can exist; and finds it inseparably 
inherent in body, wherever or however modified. 

2. SolidUy fills Space .—This is the idea which belongs to 
body, whereby we conceive it to fill space. The idea of which 
filling of sjiace is, that where we imagine any space taken up 
by a solid substance, wc conceive it so to possess it, that it 
excludes all other solid substances, and will for ever hinder 
any other two bodies, that move towards one another in a 
straight line, from'coming to touch one another, unless it 
removes from between them in a line not parallel to that 
which they move in. This idea of it, the bodies which we 
ordinarily handle sufiiciently furnish us with. 

3. Distinct from Space —This resistance, whereby it koejis 
other boibes out of the space which it possesses, is so great, 
that no force, how great' soever, can surmount it. All the 
bodies in the world, pressing a drop of water on all sides, 
will never be able to overcome the resistance which it will 
make, soft as it is, to 'their approaching one another, till it be 
removed out of their way; whereby our idea of solidity is 
distinguished both from pure space, which is capable neither 
of resistance nor motion; and from the ordinary idea of 
hardness. For a man may conceive two bodies at a distance, 
so as they may approach one another, without touching or 
displacing .any solid thing, till their superficies come to meet; 
whereby, I think, wo have the clear idea of space without 
solidity. For (not to go so far as annihilation of any par¬ 
ticular body) I ask, whether a man cannot have the idea of 
the motion of one single body alone, without any other 
succeeding immediately into its place? I think it is evident 
he c^n, the idea of motion in one body no more including 
■the idea of motion in another, th.in the idea of a square 
figure in onej^ody includes the idea of a square figure in 
another. I do not ask, whether bodies do so exist, that the 
motion of one body cannot really be without the motion of 
another. To determine this either way, is to beg the <|tieation 
for or against a vacuum. _ But my question is, whether one 
cannot have the idea of one'\)ody moved, whilst others are at 
rest? And I think this no one will deny. If so, then the 
place'it deserted gives us the idea of pure space without 
Bohdity, whereinto any* other body may enter, without either 
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resistance or ])rotrusion of anything.* When the sucker in 
a pump is drawn, the space it filled in the tube is certainly 
the same whether any other body follows the motion of the 
sucker or not: nor docs it imply a contradiction that, upon 
the motion of one body, another that is only contiguous to it 
should not follow it. The necessity of such a motion is built 
only on the supposition that the world is full, but not on the 
distinct ideas of space and solidity, which are as different as 
resistance and not resistance, protrusion and not protrusion. 
And that men have ideas of space withoftt a body, their very 
disputes about a vacuum plainly demonstrate, as is shown in 
another place. 

4. From Hardness .—Solidity is hereby also differenced 
from hardness, in that solidity coii.sists in repletion, and so 
an utter exclusion of other bodies out of the space it pos¬ 
sesses ; but hardness, in a firm coht’sion of the parts of matter, 
making up masses of a sensible bulk, so that.the whole does 
not easily change its figure. And indeed, hard and soft are 
names that wc give to things only in relation to the constitu¬ 
tions of our own bodies; that being generally called hard by 
us, which will put us to pain sooner than change figure by 
the pressure of any part of our bodies; and that on the con¬ 
trary soft, which changes the situation of its parts upon an 
easy and unpainful touch. 

But this difficulty of changing the situation of the sensible 
parts amongst themselves, or of the figure of the whole, gives 
no more solidity to the hardest body in the world than to the 
softest; nor is an adamant one jot more solid than water. 
For though the two flat sides of two pieces of marble will 
more easily approach each other, between which there is no¬ 
thing but water or air, than if there be a diamond between 
them; yet it is not that the parts of the diamond are moi«e 
solid than those of water, or resist more, but ^cause the parts 
of water being more easily separable from each other, they will, 

• It^ing impossible to compress into a single note aU the opinions 
of th^ost distinguished philosophers on motion, I shall content myself 
with refemng in the first place to Plato, Theiet t. in p 257, Bckk. 
Arist Phys. Auscult 1. iii. c 12 ‘Iferkelev de Motu, Works, ii 376. 
Hartley, Oonjecturse qusedam de Sensu, Motu, &c., Prob. 19. this 
last work is found in that curious- collection, Metaphysical Tracts by 
English Philosophers of the eighteenth Century, published by Dr. 
Parr.—E d. 
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by a side motion, be more easily removed, and give way to 
the approach of the two pieces of marble. But if they could 
be kept from making place by that side motion, they would 
eternally hpjider the approach of these two pieces of marble 
as much as the diamond; and it would be as impossible by 
any force to surmount their resistance, as to surmount the 
resistance of the parts of a diamond. The softest body in the 
world will as invincibly resist the coming together of any 
other two bodies, if it be not put out of the way, but remain 
between them, as the hardest that can be found or imagined. 
He that shall fill a yielding soft body well with air or water, 
will quickly find its resistance; and he that thinks that 
nothing but bodies that are hard can keep his hands from ap¬ 
proaching one another, may be pleased to make a trial with 
the air inclosed in a foot-ball. The experiment, I have been 
told, was made at Florence, with a hollow globe of gold filled 
with water and exactly closed, which further shows the solidity 
of so soft a body as water. For the golden globe thus filled 
being put into a press which was driven by the extreme force 
of screws, the water made itself way through the pores of that' 
very close metal; and finding no room for a nearer approach 
of its particles within, got to the outside, where it rose like 
a dew, and so fell in drops, before the sides of the globe could 
be made to yield to the violent compression of the engine that 
squeezed it. 

5. On Solidity depend Impulse, Resistance, and Protrusion. 
—By this idea of solidity, is the extension of body distin¬ 
guished from the extension of space: the extension of body 
being nothing but the cohesion or continuity of solid, separable, 
movable parts; and the extension of space, the continuity 
of^unpolid, inseparable, and immovable parts. Upon the 
solidity of bodies also depend t^eir mutual impulse, resistance, 
and protrusion. Of pure space then, and solidity, there are 
several (amongst which I confess my.se] f one) who persuade 
themselves they have clear and distinct ideas; and that they 
can think on space, without anything in it that resisti^r is 
protruded by body. This is the idea of pure space, which 
they think they have as cle'ar as any idea they can have of 
the extension of body; the idea of the distance between the 
opposite parts of a concave superficies being equally as clear 
withouti as with the idea of any solid parts between; and on 
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the other side, they persuade themselves that they have, dis¬ 
tinct from that of pure space, the i^ea of something that fills 
space, that can be protruded by the impulse of other bodies, 
or resist their motion. If there be others tha,t have not 
these two ideas distinct, but confound them, and make but 
one of them, I know not how men, who have the same idea 
under different names, or different ideas under the same 
name, can in that case talk with one another; any more than 
a man who, not being blind or deaf, has distinct ideas of the 
colour of scarlet and the sound of a truuSpet, could discourse 
concerning scarlet colour with the blind man I mentioned 
in another place, who fancied that the idea of scarlet was like 
the sound of a trumpet. 

6. Whxxt it is .—If any one asks me what this solidity is, I 
send him to his senses to inform him: let him put a flint or 
a foot-ball between his hands, anil then endeavour to join 
them, and he will know. If he thinks this not a sufficient 
explication of solidity, what it is, and wherein it consists; I 
promise to tell him what it*is, and wherein it consists, when 
he tells me what thinking is, or, wherein it consists; or ex¬ 
plains to me what extension or motion is, which perhaps 
seems much easier.* The simple ideas we have, are such as 
experience teaches them us; but if, beyond that, we endea¬ 
vour by words to make them clearer in the mmd, we shall 
succeed no better than if wo went about to clear up the 
darkness of a blind man’s mind by talking, and to discourse 
into him the ideas of light and colours. The reason of this I 
shall show in another place. • 


CHAPTEE Y. 

OP SIMPLE IDEAS OF DIVEES SENSaS. 

The ideas we get by more than one sense are, of space or 
exten^n, figure, rest, and motion; for these make perceivable 
impr^ions, both on the eyes and touch; and we can receive 
and convey into our minds the ideas of the extension, figure, 
motion, and rest of bodies, both by seeing and feeling. But 

* The gcepticism of Berkeley and Collier on the existence of the 
external world is in this passage attacked by'prolepsis.—E d. 
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having occasion to speak more at large of these in another 
place, I here only enumerate them. 


CHAPTER VI. 

OP SIMPLE IDEAS OP REFLECTION. 

1. Simph Ideas are tlie Operations of the Mind about its 
other Ideas. —The mind receiving the ideas, mentioned in the 
foregoing chapters, from without, when it turns its view in¬ 
ward upon itself, and observes its own actions about those 
ideas it has, takes from thence other ideas, which are as 
capable to be the objects of its contemplation as any of those 
it received from foreign things. 

2. The Idea of Percoptim, and Idea of Willing, we have 
from Reflection. —The two groat and pimcipal actions of the 
mind, which are most frequently considered, and which are 
so frequent that every one that jileases may take notice of 
them in himself, are these two: perception, or thinking; * 
and volition, or willing. The power of thinking is called the 
understanding, and the power of volition is called the will; 
and these two powers or abilities m the mind are deno¬ 
minated faculties. Of soma of the modes of these simple 
ideas of reflection, £uch as are remembrance, discerning, rea¬ 
soning, judging, knowledge,<<faith, &c., I shall have occasion 
to speak hereafter. 


CHAPTER VII. 

01 ^ SJMPLE IDEAS OF BOTH SENSATION AND REFLECTION. 

1. Pleasure and Pain. —TiiERE be other simple ideas which 
convey themsdives into the mind by all the ways of sensation 
and reflection, viz., pleasure or delight; and its opposite, pain 
or uneasiness, power; existence; unity. 

• The philosopher here confounds two things which are widely dif¬ 
ferent, perception being that simple act of the mind by which it takes 
cognizance of the proximity or existence of anything, while thinking 
comprehends all those various mental operations to which we have applied 
the terms contemplation, reasoning, meditation, reflection, &c. Con£ 
Condillac, Essai sur I’Ong. des Colinais. Humaines, p. 24 —]^. 
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2. Delight of uneasiness, one or other of them, join them¬ 
selves to almost ail our id^as both of sensation and reflection: 
and there is scarce any affection oi* our senses from without, 
any retired thought of our mind within, which is not able to 
produce in us pleasure or pain. By pleasure and pain, I 
would he understood to signify whatsoever delights or molests 
us most, whether it arises from the thoughts of our minds, or 
anything operating on our bodies; for whether we call it 
satisfaction, delight, pleasure, happiness, &c., on the one side, 
or uneasiness, trouble, pain, torment, anguish, misery, &c., 
on the other, they are still but different degrees of the same 
thing, and belong to the ideas of pleasure and pain, delight or 
uneasiness, which are tho names I shall most commonly use 
for those two sorts of ideas.*' 

3. The infinitely wise Author of our being, having given 
us the power over several jjarts •of our bodies, to move or 
keep them at rest as we think fit, and also, by the motion of 
them, to move ourselves and other coiiti^^ious bodies, in 
which consist all the actions of our body; having also given 
a power to our minds, in several instances, to choose, amongst 

• 

* Plato, whom few questions connected with human nature had en¬ 
tirely escaped, has investigated tho whole subject of pleasure in the 
Phdehos, tom v p 102 et seq Bekk Again, in his Laws, he ob¬ 
serves that pleasuio and pain aie two fountains set flowing by nature, 
and that, according to the degree of piudence and moderation with 
which men draw from them, they are happy or otherwise. Their 
channels run parallel, but not on the same level, so that if tho Sluices of 
the former be too Lavishly ojiencd, they oveiflow and mingle with the 
bittei waters of the neighbouring stream, which never assimilates mth 
this finer fluid (t vii 203 ) On this subject, m fact, many of the old 
phdosophers have treated ably, and Mont.iigne, who read these ancients 
habitually, and loved to parade their opinions, mixed up with his own, 
gossips philosophically h-propos of this topic in many parts of h^ extra¬ 
ordinary essays He, however, confounds pleasure with virtue, in tie 
Epicurean spirit, for the purpose of shedding over the foimer an air of 
greater dignity. “ Qiioi qu’ils discnt, en la vertu mfme, le dernier but 
de notre visde, c’est la volupttS 11 me plait de battle leurs oreilles de 
ce mot qui leur est si fort contre-coeur et s’ll signifie quelque supreme 
pLaisir, et excessif contentement, il est mieux du A1’assistance de la nature 
qu’A mdle autre assistance Cette voluptd, pour dtre plus gaiUarde, 
nerveuse, robuste, vinle, n’est que plus s^rieusement voluptueuse.” 
(Essais, I XIX. t. 1 p 136.) On the philosophy of pain, and death, 
which occupies the extremity of the avenue, he disserts like a frank and 
generous spirit, in chap. xi. of the same book, which the reader will do 
Well to study.—E d. 
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ita ideas, which it will think on, and to pursue the inquiry of 
this or that subject with consideration and attention, to ex¬ 
cite us to these actions of thinking and motion that we are 
capable of, has been pleased to join to several thoughts and 
several sensations a perception of delight. If this were 
wholly separated from all our outward sensations and inward 
thoughts, we should have no reason to prefer one thought or 
action to another, negligence to attention, or motion to rest; 
and so we should neither stir our bodies nor employ our 
minds, but let our thoughts (if I may so call it) run adrift, 
without any direction or design, and suffer the ideas of our 
minds, like unregarded shadows, to make their appearances 
there, as it happened, without attending to them; in which 
state man, however furnished with the faculties of under¬ 
standing and wiU, would be a very idle, inactive creature, 
and pass his time only in wa lazy, lethargic dream. It has 
therefore pleased our wise Creator to annex to sevei-al objects, 
and the ideas which we receive from them, as also to several 
of our thoughts, a concomitant pleasure, and that in several 
objects, to several degrees, that those faculties which he had 
endowed us with might not vemain whoUy idle and unem¬ 
ployed by us.* 

4. Pain has the same efScacy and use to set us on work 
that pleasure has, we being as ready to employ our faculties 
to avoid that, as to pursue this; only this is worth our con¬ 
sideration, that pain is often produced by the same objects 
and ideas that produce pleasure in us. This their near con¬ 
junction, which makes us often feel pain in the sensations 
where we expected pleasure, gives us new occasion of admiring 
the wisdom and goodness of our Maker, who, designing the 
preservation of our being, has annexed pain to the ajiplica- 
tjoh of many things to our bodies, to warn us of the harm 
that they will do, and as advices to withdraw from them. 
But he not designing our preservation barely, but the pre¬ 
servation of every part and organ in its perfection, hath in 
many cases annexed pain to those very ideas which delight 

• We have here one of the innumerable paaaagea in this Essay, which 
show the pious spint in which Locke philosophise. He united, indeed, 
in his noble character, the wisdom of the sage with the religion of the 
anchorite, devoting his mind to the service of God, and his heart to the 
service of mankind.—Eo, 
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US. Thus heat, that is very agreeable to us in one degree, 
by a little greater increase of it proves no ordinary torment; 
and the most pleasant of all sensible objects, light itself, if 
there be too much of it, if increased beyond a due proportion 
to our eyes, causes a very painful sensation: * which is wisely 

• Nay, in addition to being exceedingly painful, excess of light is 
destructive to our organs of vision, thus, by looking long and ste&istly 
at the sun, many Hindh penitents become totally blmd. In my work 
on the Manners of the Hindhs, I have given an account of the expe¬ 
riment of a novice in this hazardous branch of» devotion, part of which 
I here extuict. “Amongst useful exercises, he was ordered, ho says, 
to look steadily at the sun, with his head elevated, and without wink¬ 
ing. This experiment he was directed to repeat several times every 
day, until the organs of sight weie inflamed to an extraordinary degree, 
accompanied by violent headaches. Sometimes he fancied he saw sparks, 
and sometimes globes of fire m the air The Sannyasi, whose disciple 
he was, appeared highly delighted with his jiroficiency he himself was 
blind with one eye, and the pujiil, upon mquiiy, found with dismay that 
he had lost it by the very expcnmeiit which ho had imposed upon him. 
Fearing that his penance might end in total loss of si^t, he left the one- 
eyed sago to enjoy his contemplations alone ” (ii 53 ) Sir Isaac Newton, 
in a letter to Locke, pubhshed'some yeara ago by I.ord King, gives an 
extremely mterestmg account of certain expeiiments on light, made by 
himself, which nearly cost him his eyes The reader, I am sure, who 
takes any interest m phdosophy, will excuse the length of the extract’— 
“The observation you mention with Boyle's book of colours, I once 
made upon myself, with the hazard of my eyes The manner was this: 

I looked a very little while upon the sun in the looking-glass with my 
right eye, and then turned my eyes into a daik comer of my chamber, 
and winked, to observe the impression made, and the circles of colours 
which encompassed it, and how they decayed by degrees, and at last 
vanished. This I repeated a second and a third tune At the third 
time, when the phantasm of »hght and colours about it was almost 
vanished, intending my fancy upon them to see them last appearance, I 
found to my amazement that they began to return, and by little and 
little to become as lively and vivid as when I had newly looked upon the 
sun. But when I ceased to intend my fancy upon them, they ■*an|fhed 
again. After this I found, that asi often as I went into the dark aad 
intended my mind upon them, as when a man looks S^pnestly to see any¬ 
thing which is diflicult to be seen, I could make the phantasm retm-n 
without looking any more upon the sun; and the oftener I made it 
return, the more easily I could make it return again. And at length, 
by only repeating this, vzithout lookmg any more upon the sun, I made 
such an impression on my wes, that if I looked upon the clouds, or a 
book, or any bright object, I saw upon it a round bright shape like the 
sun. and, which is stdl stranger, though I looked on the sun with my 
right eye only, and not with my left, yet my fancy began to make the 
impression upon my left eye as well as upon my right; for if I shut my 
right eye, and looked upon a book or Ae clouds 'with my 'left eye, I 
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and favourably so ordered by nature, that ■when any object 
does by tho vehemoncy of its operation, disorder the instru¬ 
ments of sensation, -whose structures cannot but be very nice 
and delicate, -we might by the pain be warned to withdraw 
before the organ be quite put out of order, and so bo unfitted 
for its proper function for the future. Tho consideration of 
those objects that produce it may well persuade us that this 
is the end or use of pain; for though great light be insuffer¬ 
able to our eyes, yet the highest degree of darkness does not 
at all disease them, because that, causing no disorderly motion 
in it, leaves that curious organ unarmed in its natural state. 
But yet excess of cold as well as heat pains us, because it is 
equally destructive to th.it temper which is necessary to the 
preservation of life, and the exercise of the several functions 
of the body, and whieli consists in a moderate degree of 
warmth, or, if you please, a motion of the insensible parts of 
our bodies, confined within certain bounds. 

5 . Beyond all this, we may find another reason why God 
hath scattered up and down severUl degrees of pleasure and 
pain in all the things that environ and affect us, and blended 
them together in almost all that our thoughts and senses 
have to do with; that we, finding imjierfection, dissatisfaction, 
and want of complete happiness, in all the enjoyments which 
the creatures can afford us, might be led to seek it in the 

could SOB the spectrum of the sun almost as phiin as with my right eye, 
if I did but intend iny fancy a little while npon it for at firet, if I shut 
my right eye and looked with my left, tho spectrum of the siui did not 
appear till I intended my f.incy upon it) but by repeating, this appeared 
evei'y time more easily and now, in a few hours’ tune, I had {nought 
my eyes to such a pass, that I could look upon no bright object with 
either eye but I saw the sun befoie me, so that I durst neithei wiite nor 
read; but to recover tho use of my eyes, shut myself up m my chamber, 
nlade daik, for three days together, and used all means to divert my 
imagination from ^fie sun, for if I thought upon him, I presently saw 
his picture, though I was in the daik But by keeping in the dark, and 
employing my mind about other things, I began in three or four days to 
have some use of my eyes again, and by forbeaiing a few days longer to 
look upon bright objects, recovered them pietty well, though not so well 
but that, for some months after, the spectrum of the sun began to return 
as often as I began to meditate upon the phenomenon, even though I 
lay m bed m midnight, with my curtains dra\*n But now I have been 
very well for many years, though I am apt to think, that if I durst ven¬ 
ture my eyes, I could still make the phantasm return by the power of my 
fancy.’' (Life of Locke.)— Bd. 
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enjoyment of Him, with whom there is fullness of joy, and 
at whose right hand are pleasures for evermore. 

6. Pleasure and Pain. Though what I have here said 
may not, perhaps, make the ideas of pleasure and jiaiu clearer 
to us tJian our own experience does, which is the only way 
that we are capable of having them, yet the consideration of 
the reason why they are annexed to so many other ideas, 
serving to give us due sentiments of the wisdom and goodness 
of the Sovereign Disposer of all things, may not be un¬ 
suitable to the main end of these inquiries, the knowledge 
and veneration of him being the chief end of all our 
thoughts, and the proper business of all understandinga 

7. Existence and Unity. —Existence and Unity are two 
other ideas that are suggested to the understanding by every 
object without, and every idea within. When ideas are in 
our minds, we consider them as being actually there, as well 
as we consider things to be actually without us; which is, 
that they exist, or have existence: and whatever we can 
consider as one thing, whather a real being or idea, suggests 
to the understandmg the idea of unity. 

8. Power. —Power also is another of those simple ideas 
which we receive from sensation and reflection; for, observing 
in ourselves that wo can at pleasure move several parts of 
our bodies which were at rest; the effects, also, that natural 
bodies are able to produce in one another, occurring every 
moment to our senses, we both these ways got the idea of 
power. 

9. Succession. —Besides these there is another idea, which, 

though suggested by our senses, yet is more constantly offered 
to us by what passes in out minds; and that is the idea of 
succession. For if wo look immediately into ourselvgs, and 
reflect on what is observable .there, we shall find our ideas 
always, whilst we are awake or Ifhvo any thought, passing 
in train, one going and another coming, without inter¬ 
mission. * 

10. Simple Ideas the Materials of all our Knowledge .— 

These, if they are not all, are at least (as I think) the most 
considerable - of those simple ideas which the mind has, and 
out of which is made all its other knowledge; all which it 
receives only by the two forementioned ways of sensation and 
reflection. * 
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Nor let aay one think these too narro-w bounds for the 
capacious mind of man to expatiate in, which takes its 
flight further than the stars, and cannot be confined by the 
limits of the world; that extends its thoughts often even 
beyond the utmost expansion of matter, and makes excursions 
into that incomprehensible inane.* I grant ^ this, but 
desire any one to assign any simple idea which is not received 
from one of those inlets before mentioned, or any complex 
idea not made out of those simple ones. Nor will it be so 
strange to think thdfee few simple ideas sufficient to employ 
the quickest thought or largest capacity, and to furnish the 
materials of all that various knowledge, and more various 
fancies and opinions of all mankind, if we consider how 
many words may be made out of the various composition of 
twenty-four letters; »r if, going one step further,, we will 
but reflect on the variety 6f combinations that may be made 
with barely onq of the above-mentioned ideas, viz., number, 
whose stock is inexhaustible and truly infinite: and what 
a large and immense field doth extension alone aflbrd the 
mathematicians! 


CHAPTER VIII. 

SOME FUBTHER CONSIDERATIONS CONCERNING OUR SIMPLE IDEAS' 

1. Positive Ideas from privative Causes. —Concerning the 
simple ideas of sensation, it is to be considered, that what¬ 
soever is so constituted in nature as to be able, by afifecting 
our senses, to cause any perception in the mind, doth thereby 
produce in the understanding a simple idea, which, whatever 
be thq external cause of it, when it comes to be taken notice 

of by our discerning faculty, it is by the mind looked on and 

• • 

“Beyond the visible diurnal sphere 

Urania.whose voice divine 

Following above the Olympian hill, I soar 
Above the flight of Pegasean wing.” 

“.Upled by thee. 

Into the heaven of heavens I have presumed, 

An earthly guest, and drawn empyreal ur. 

Thy lending.”— MmiON. 

“ Extra fl a mman tia moenia mundL”—LnoBimi'B 

£a 
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considered there to be a real positive idea in the under¬ 
standing as much as any other whatsoever, though, perhaps, 
the cause of it be but a privation of the subject. 

2. Thus the ideas of heat and cold, light and darkness, 
white and black, motion and rest, are equally clear and 
positive ideas in the mind; though, perhaps, some of the 
causes which produce them are barely privations in subjects 
from whence our senses derive those ideas. These the under¬ 
standing, in its view of them, considers all as distinct 
positive ideas, without taking notice of'»the causes that 
produce them, which is an inquiry not belonging to the, idea, 
as it is in the understanding, but to the nature of the things 
existing without us. These are two very different things, 
and carefully to be distinguished, it being one thing to 
perceive and know the idea of white or black, and quite 
another to examine what kind of pariicles they must be, and 
how ranged in the superficies, to make any object appear 
white or black. 

3. A painter or dyer who j^ever inquired into their causes, 
hath the ideas of white and black, and other colours, as 
clearly, perfectly, and distinctly hi his understanding, and 
perhaps more distinctly, t^n the philosopher, who hath 
busied himself in considering their natures, and thinks he 
knows how far either of them is in its cause positive or 
privative; and the idea of black is no less positive in his 
mind than that of white, however the cause of that colour in 
the external object may be only a privation. 

4. If it were the design of my present undertaking to 
inquire into the natural causes and manner of perception, I 
should offer this as.a reason why a privative cause might, in 
some cases at least, produce a positive idea; viz., that all 
sensation being produced in us onlj' by different de^ees alid* 
modes of motion in our animal spirits, variously ^itated by 
external objects, the abatement of any former motion must 
>8 necessarily produce a new sensation as the variation or 
increase of it, and so introduce new idea, which depends 
only .on a different motion of 'the animal spirits in that 
organ.* 

* See BuUe’s Histoire de la PUlosophie Modeme. The hypothesis 
which assumes the existence of a subtle fluid in the nerves, propagated ’ 
oy their means from the brain to the difTereuUparts of tlie body, is of 

VOU I. B 
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5. But whether this he so or not I will not here determine, 
but appeal to every one’s own experience whether the shadow 
of a man, though it consists of nothing but the absence of 
light, (and the more the absence of light is, the more dis¬ 
cernible IS the shadow,) does not, when a man looks on it, 
cause as clear and positive idea in his mind, as a man himself, 
though covered over with clear sunshinel and the picture of 
a shadow is a positive thing. Indeed, we have negative names, 
which stand not directly for positive ideas, but for their 
absence, such as insipid, silence, nihil, &c., which words 
denote positive ideas, v. g., taste, sound, being, with a signifi¬ 
cation of their absence. 

6. Positive Ideas from privative Carnes. —And thus one 
may truly be said to see darkness.* For, supposing a hole 
perfectly dark, from whence no light is reflected, it is certain 
one may see the figure of it, or it may be painted; or whether 
the ink I write "frith makes any other idea, is a question. 
The privative causes I have here assigned of positive ideas 
are according to the common jopinion; but, in truth, it will 
be hard to determine whether there be really any ideas from 
a privattive cause, tiU it he determined whether rest be any 
more a privation than motion. \ 

7. Ideas in the Mind, Qualities in Bodies. —To discover the 

great antiqiiity, and is certainly lee? lepugnant to the general analogy of 
our frame than that by which it has been supplanted How veiy 
generally it once prevaded, may be mferred from the adoption into 
common speech of the phrase ‘ animal spirits, ’ to denote that unknown 
cause which, according to Johnson’g definition, gives vigour or cheerful 
ness to the mind, a phrase for which our language does not at this da) 
afford a convement substitute The late Alexander Monro, one of th( 
most cautious and judicious of medical inquirers, speaks of it as a fac 
which appeared to him almost indisputable. The existence of a liquid n 
itht cavities of the nerves is supported by little short df demonstrative 
evidence. See some observatipns of his, published by Cheselden m hu 
Anatomy, SteWart, p. 9 .—Ed. 

• No doubt, and this was the view which Milton, himself a philosophei 
took, when he said, 

“No hght, but rather darkness visible. 

Served only to discover sights of woe, 

Begions of sorrow, t oleful shades, where peace 
And rest can never dwell, Hope never comes 
That comes to all, but torture without end 
Still urges, and a fiery deluge, fed 
With ever-burning siUphur unconsumed.” 

(Paradise Lost, i. 63 et seq.)—E d. 
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nature of our ideas the better, and to discourse of them 
intelligibly, it will be convenient to distinguish them as they 
are ideas or perceptions in our minds* and as they are modi¬ 
fications of matter in the bodies that cause such perceptions 
in us, that so we may not think (as perhaps usualfy is done) 
that they are exactly the images and resemblances of some¬ 
thing inherent in the subject; most of those of sensation 
being in the mind no more the likeness of something existing 
without us, than the names that stand for them are the 
likeness of our ideas, which yet upon hearing they are apt to 
excite in us.* 

8, Whatsoever the mind perceives in itself, or is the im¬ 
mediate object of perception, thought, or understanding, that 
I call idea; and the power to produce any idea in our mind, 
I call quality of the subject wherein that power is. Thus a 
snowball having the power to produce in us the ideas of 
white, cold, and round, the power to produce those ideas in 
us, as they are in the snowball, I call qualities; and as they 
are sensations or perceptions in our understandings, I call 
them ideas; which ideas, if I speak of sometimes as in the 
things themselves, I would be linderstood to mean those 
qualities in the objects which produce them in us. 

9. Primary Qualities .—Qualities thus considered in bodies 
are, first, such as are utterly inseparable from the body, in 
what state soever it be; such as in all the alterations and 
changes it suffers, all the force can be used upon it, it con¬ 
stantly keeps; and such as sense constantly finds in every 
particle of matter which has^ bulk enough to be perceived 
and the mind finds inseparable from every particle of matter, 
though less than to make itself singly be perceived by our 
senses, v. g., take a grain of wheat, divide it into two parts, 
each part has still solidity, extension, figure, and mobifitj^, 
divide it again, and it retains still the same qmll^ties; and so 

* Pursuing the same train of speculation, Berkeley says, **That 
neither our thoughts nor passifms, formed by the iAiagination, exist 
Without the mind, is what everybody will allow, and it seems no less 
evident that the various Sensations |r ideas imprinted on the sense, 
however blended or combined together, (that is, whatever objects they 
compose,) cannot exist otherwise than m a mind perceiving them. I 
tluiik an intuitive knowledge may be obtained of this by any one that 
shall attend to what is meant by the term when applied to insen* 
sible thuigs.” - (Berk. Principles of Human Khiowledge, § HI.)—Eu. 
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divide it on till the parts become insensible, they must retain 
still each of them all those qualities. For division (which is 
all that a mill, or pestle, or any other body, does upon 
another, in reducing it to insensible parts) can never take 
away either solidity, extension, figure, or mobility from any 
body, but only makes two or more distinct separate masses of 
matter, of that which was but one before; all which distinct 
masses, reckoned as so many distinct bodies, after division, 
make a certain number.* These I call origmal or primary 
qualities of body,'which I think we may observe to produce 
simple ideas in us, viz., sohdity, extension, figure, motion or 
rest, and number. 

10. Secondary Qualities f —Secondly, such qualities which 
in truth are nothing m the objects themselves, but powers to 
produce various sensations in us by their primary qualities, 
1 . e., by the bulk, figure, tfexture, and motion of their insensible 
parts, as colours, sounds, ta.=tes, &c., these I call secondary 
qualities. To these might be added a third sort, which are 

* Aristotle, in whose time the doctrine of atoms had been already 
exploded, contends that there exists neither line nor particle which cannot 
be divided, and the parts thus dftnded, being still capable of separation, 
the process may go on ad mfimtum (t. xvi 35 et seq Consult likewise 
the paraphrase of George Pachymer, p. 46 et seq ) Berkeley attempted 
to revive a modification of the old atomic theory, accommodated to his 
own peculiar views. “The infinite divisibility of finite extension,” says 
he, “though it is not expressly laid down either as an axiom or theorem 
in the elements of that science, yet it is throughout the same cverywheie 
supposed and thought to have so inseparable and essentml a connexion 
with principles and demonstrations in geometry, that mathematicians 
never admit it into doubt or make-the least question of it.” Having 
stated the matter thus, he proceeds to his demonstration, which is rather 
ingenious “Every particular finite extension which may possibly 
be the object of our thought, is an idea existing only m the mini^ 
svid. consequently each part thereof must be. perceived. If, therefore, 
1 cannot perceive innumerably parts in any finite extension that I 
consider, it is,certain they are not contained in it; but it is evident that 
I cannot distinguish innumerable parts in any particular line, surface, or 
solid, which I either perceive by sense or figure to myself in my mind, 
wherefore 1 conclude they are not oontamyd in it.” Trinciples of 
Human Knowledge, § 123 et seq.®—E d. 

+ On this subject, see the renparks of Reid, Inquiry, &c., chap. v. 
sect. 6; Stewart’s Phil. Essays, 250, Berkeley’s Principles of Human 
Knowledge, § 9, Payne Knight’s Analytical Inquiry into the Principles 
of Taste, Part I. chap. iv.; Hobbes’ Human Nature, chap ii Compare 
with these the remarks of Plato, in his examination of the theory of 
Protagoras, Opeia, t. iii 'Ji. 199 .—Ed. 
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allowed to be barely powers, though they are as much real 
qualities in the subject, as those which I, to comply with the 
common way of speaking, call qualities, but for distinction, 
secondary qualities. For the power in &e to produce a new 
colour or consistency in wax or clay, by its primaiy qualities, 
is as much a quality in fire as the power it has to produce in 
me a new idea or sensation of warmth or burning, which I 
felt not before, by the same primary qualities, viz., the bulk, 
texture, and motion of its insensible parts.^ 

11. How pri/ma/ry Qioalities produce their Ideas .—The next 
thing to be considered is, how bodies produce ideas in us ; 
and that is manifestly by impulse, the only way which we 
can conceive bodies to operate in.* 

12. If then external objects bo not united to our minds 
when they produce ideas therein, and yet we perceive the.se 
original qualities in such of them as singly fall under our 
senses, it is evident that some motion must be thence.con¬ 
tinued by our nerves or animal spirits, by some parts of our 
bodies, to the brain, or the sftat of sensation, there to produce 
in our minds the particular ide^ we have of them. And 
since the extension, figure, number, and motion of bodies of 
an observable bigness, may he perceived at a distance by the 
sight, it is evident some singly imperceptible bodies must 
come from them to the eyes, and thereby convey to the brain 
some motion, which produces these ideas which we have of 
them in us. 

13. How secondary .—After the same manner that the 
ideas of these original quabties are produced in us, we may 
conceive that the ideas of secondary qualities are also pro¬ 
duced, viz., by the operations of insensible particles on our 
senses. For it being manifest that there are bodies,aq,d 
good store of bodies, each whe^reof are so s^aU, that we* 
cannot by any of our senses discover either thei» bulk, figure, 
or motion, as is evident in the particles of the air and water, 
and others extremely smaller than those, perhaps as much 
smaller than the particles of ak and water, as the particles 
of air and water are smaller tl^m peas or hail-stones; let us 
suppose at present, that the different motions and figures, 
bulk and number, of such particles, affecting the several 

* See on this point the authors cited in the Jast note, more particularly 
Hobbes.— Ed. 
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organs of our senses, produce in us those different sensatioris 
which we have from the colours and smells of bodies; v. g., 
that a violet, by the impulse of such insensible particles of 
matter of peculiar figures and bulks, and in different degrees 
and modifications of their motions, causes the ideas of the 
blue colour and sweet scent of that flower to be produced in 
our minds; it being no more impossible to conceive that 
God should annex such ideas to such motions, with which 
they have no similitude, than that he should annex the idea 
of pain to the motion of a piece of steel dividing our flesh, 
with which that idea hath no resemblance. 

14. What I have said concerning colours and smells may 
be understood also of tastes and sounds, and other the like 
sensible qualities; which, whatever reality we by mistake 
attribute to them, are in^ truth nothing in the objects them¬ 
selves, but powei-s to produce various sensations in us, and 
depend on those primary qualities, viz., bulk, figure, texture, 
and motion of parts, as I have said. 

16. Ideas of primary Quahlies are Eesemblances; of 
secondary, not .—From whence I think it easy to draw this 
observation, that the ideas of primary qualities of bodies 
are resemblances of them, and their patterns do really exist 
in the bodies themselves; but the ideas produced in us by 
these secondary qualities have no resemblance of them at all. 
There is nothing like our ideas existing in the bodies them¬ 
selves. They are in the bodies we denominafe from them, 
only a power to produce those sensations in us; and what is 
sweet, blue, or warm in idea, is diut the certain bulk, figure, 
and motion of the insensible parts in the bodies themselves, 
which wo call so. 

.d6i Flame is denominated hot and light; snow, white and 
'cold; and manna, white and sweet, from the ideas they 
produce in us; which qualities are commonily thought to be 
the same in thosa bodies that those ideas are in us, the one 
the perfect resemblance of the other, as they‘are in a mirror; 
and it would by most men /iie judged very extravagant if 
one should say otherwise. And yet he that will consider 
that the same fire that at one distance produces in us the 
sensation of warmth, does at a nearer approach produce in 
us the’far different sensation of-pain,* ought ^to bethink 

* iBMliiHiiTiie’a Essays, p. 289. Berkeley denies the fire to be the 
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himself what reason he has to say that this idea of warmth, 
which was produced in him by the fire, is actually in the 
fii-e; and his idea of pain, which the same fire produced in 
him the same way, is not in the fire. Why are whiteness 
and coldness in snow, and pain not, when it produces the 
one and the other idea in us; and can do neither, but by the 
bulk, figure, number, and motion of its solid parts 1 

17. The particular bulk, number, figure, and motion of 
the parts of fire or snow are really in them, whether any 
one’s senses perceive them or not, and thei'efore they may be 
called real qualities, because they really exist in those bodies; 
but light, heat, whiteness, or coldness, are no more really in 
them than sickness or pain is in manna. Take away the 
sensation of. them; let not the eyes see light or colours, nor 
the ears hear sounds; let the palate not taste, nor the nose 
smell; and all colours, tastes, odouri, and sounds, as they aie 
such particular ideas, vanish and cease, and ^re reduc^ to 
their causes, i.e., bulk, figure, and motion of parts.* 

18. A piece of manna of * sensible bulk is able to produce 
in us the idea of a round or square figure; and by being 
removed from one place to another, the idea of motion. 

cause of the pain we suffer from a too near approach to it He con¬ 
siders it merely as a sign that a cause of pain exists there, a spiritual 
cause, which excites the idea of burning in us. We will lay before the 
reader, however, this comical speculation m his own language “The 
fire which I see is not the cause of the p.ain I suffer after my approaching' 
it, but the mark that forewarns me of it ” (Pnn. Hum. Knowledge, 1 
66.)—Ed 

• By pushing a httla further the idea of Locke, Berkeley came to 
deny altogether the existence of the visible world, which for ua 
undoubtedly exists only so far as it is perceived. This subject is dis¬ 
cussed in his first dialogue of Hylas and Philonous, at the conolusiop of 
which the materialist is cempelled to acknowledge that properl y an d 
immediately nothmg can be perceived, but ideas. All material things,* 
therefore, are in themselves insensible, and to be perRe^ved only in our 
ideas. Upon this the idealist inquires, ‘ ‘ Ideas, then, are sensible, and 
their archetypes, or originals, are insensible?” To which the advocate 
of matter replies in the affirmative But (continues his triumphant 
adversary) “ how can that which ]ljs sensible be like that which is 
insensible? Can a real thing, in itsllf invisible, be like a colour, or a 
tiling which is not audible be like a sound* In a word, can anything be 
like a sensation or idea, but a sensation or idea?” To which Hylas 
answers, “ I must own I think not, and the whole visible universe melts 
away at the force of the magical word.” (See his work, voL i. p. 169, 
8vo.)—E d. 
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This idea of motion represents it as it really is in the manna 
moving; a circle or square are the same, whether in idea or 
existence, in the min3*or in the manna; and this both 
motion and figure are really in the manna, whether we take 
notice of Ihem or no: this everybody is ready to agree to. 
Besides, manna, by the bulk, figure, texture, and motion of 
its parts, has a power to produce the sensations of sicknes.s, 
and sometimes of acute pains or gripings in us. That these 
ideas of sickness and pain are not in the manna, but effects 
of its operations o'a us, and are nowhere when we feel them 
not, this also every one readily agrees to. And yet men are 
hardly to be brought to think that sweetness and white¬ 
ness are not really in manna, which are but the effects of 
the operations of manna, by the motion, size, and figure of 
its particles on the eyes and palate; eis the pain and sickness 
caused by manna are cbnfessedly nothing but the effects of 
its operations ^pn the stomach and guts, by the size, motion, 
and figure of its insensible parts, (for by nothing else can a 
body operate, as has been proved); as if it could not operate 
on the eyes and palate, and thereby produce in the mind 
■particular distinct ideas, which in itself it has not, as well as 
we allow it can operate on the guts and stomach, and thereby 
produce distinct ideas, which in itself it has not. These ideas 
being all effects of the operations of manna on several parts 
of our bodies, by the size, figure, number, and motion of its 
parts; why those produced by the eyes and palate should 
rather be thought to be really in the manna, than those 
produced by the stomach and ,guts; or why the pain and 
sickness, ideas that are the efl'ect of 'manna, should be 
thought to be nowhere when they are not felt; and yet the 
sweetness and whiteness, effects of the ^me manna on other 
i^p&ris of the body, by ways^ equally as unknown, should be 
thought to ?iist in the manna, when they are not seen or 
tasted, would need some reason to explain. 

19. Ideas of primary Qualities are Resemhlaruxs; of 
secondary, not .—Let us consi^r the red and white colours in 
porphyry: hinder light froif striking on it, and its colours 
vanish, it no longer produces any such ideas in us; upon the 
return of light it produces these appearances on us again.* 

* But this reasoning proves nothing, for darkness is a mere curtain, 
which conceals the object ^altogether. By the same method we might 
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Can any one think any real alterations are made in the 
porphyry by the presence or absence of light, and that those 
ideas of whiteness and redness are really in porphyry in the 
light, when it is plain it has no colour in the dark ? It has, 
indeed, such a configuration of particles, both night and day, 
as are apt, by the rays of light rebounding firom some parts 
of that hard stone, to produce in us the idea of redness, and 
from others the idea of whiteness; but whiteness or redness 
are not in it at any time, but such a texture that hath the 
power to produce such a sensation in us, 

20. Pound an almond, and the clear white colour will be 
altered into a dirty one, and the sweet taste into an oily one. 
What real alteration can the beating of the pestle make in 
any body, but an alteration of the texture of it^ 

21. ideas being thus distinguished and understood, we may 
be able to give an account how the same water, at the same 
time, may produce the idea of cold by one hand and of heat 
by the other;* whereas it is impossible that the same water, 
if those ideas were really irs it, should at the same time be 
both hot and cold; for if we imagine warmth, as it is in our 
hands, to be nothing but a certain sort and degree of motion 
in the minute particles of our nerves or animal spirits, we may 
understand how it is possible that the same water may, at 
the same time, produce the sensations of heat m one hand 
and cold in the other; which yet figure never does, that 
never producing the idea of a square by one hand which has 
produced the idea of a globe by another. But i the sensation 
of heat and cold be nothing but the increase or diminution of 
the motion of the minute parts of our bodies, caused by the 
corpuscles of any other body, it is ea-sy to be understood, 
that if that motion be greater in one hand than in the i^lwr, 
if a body be applied to the two hqnds, which ha^ in its minute* 
particles a greater motion than in those of one af the hands, 

disprove the existence of extension and Bgure, since in the dark they can 
no more be perceived than colour, atieast by sight.— Ed. 

* Philosophical illustrations, like thilitncal wit, appear to be hereditary. 
Berkeley, a very great borrower of Ideas, makes use of this example, 
which may possibly have passed down through a hundred works: 

“ Suppose, now, one of your hands hot and the other cold, and that they 
both at once be put into a vessel in an intermediate state, will not the 
water seem cold to one hand and warm to tfie other?” (Dialogue the 
Tirst, p. 119.)—Ed. 
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and a less than in those of the other, it will increase the 
motion of the one hand ^ and lessen it in the other, and so 
cause the different sensations of heat and cold that depend 
thereon. 

'22. I have in what just goes before been engaged in phy¬ 
sical inquiries a little further than perhaps I intended j but 
it being necessary to make the nature of sensation a little 
imderstood, and to make the difference between the qualities 
in bodies, and the ideas produced by them in the mind, to be 
distinctly conceived, without which it were impossible to 
discourse intelligibly of them, I hope I shall be pardoned 
this little excursion into natural philosophy, it being necessary 
in our present inquiry to distinguish the primary and real 
qualities of bodies which are always in them, (viz., sobdity, 
extension, figure, number, and motion, or rest, and are some¬ 
times perceived by us, vi^., when the bodies they are in are 
big enough singly to be discerned,) from those secondary and 
imputed qualities which are but the powers of several com¬ 
binations of those primary onesyiwhen they operate without 
being distinctly discerned; whereby we may also come to 
know what ideas are, and' what are not, resemblances of 
somethmg really existing in the bodies we denominate from 
them. 

23. Three Sorts of Qualities in Bodies .—The qualities, then, 
that are in bodies, rightly considered, are of three sorts. 

First, the bulk, figure, number, situation, and motion or 
rest of their solid parts; those are in them, whether we per¬ 
ceive them or not; and when fihey are of that size that we 
can discover them, we have by these an idea of the thing as 
it is in itself, as is plain in artificial tilings. These I call 
prjm^iiy qualities. 

' Secondly, the power that j.s in any body, by reason of its 
insensible piiiroary qualities, to operate after a peculiffi" 
manner on any of our senses, and thereby produce in us the 
different ideas of several colours, sounds, smells, tastes, (kc. 
These are usually called sensiMe qualities. 

Thirdly, the power that i( in any body, by reason of the 
particular constitution of its primary qualities, to make such 
a change in the bulk, figure, texture, and motion of another 
body, as to make it operate on our senses differently from 
what it did before. Thus the sun has a power to make wax 
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white, and fire to make lead fluid. These are usually called 
powers. . 

The first of these, as has been said, I think may be pro¬ 
perly called real, original, or primary qualities, because they 
are in the things themselves, whether they are perceived or 
not; and upon their different modifications it is that the 
secondary qualities depend. 

The other two are only powers to act difierently upon 
other things, which powers result from the difierent modifi¬ 
cations of those primary qualities. 

24. The first are Resemblances; the second thought Resem- 
hlances, but are not; the third neither a/re, nor are thought so .— 
But though the two latter sorts of qualities are powers barely, 
and nothing but powers, relating to several other bodies, 
and resulting from the different modifications of the original 
qualities, yet they are generally otherwise thought of; for 
the second sort, viz., the powers to produce several ideas in 
us by our senses, are looked upon as real qualities in the 
things thus afiecting us; but the third sort are called and 
esteemed barely powers; v. g., the idea of heat or light, which 
we receive by our eyes or toucfi from the sun, are commonly 
thought real qualities existing in the sun, and something 
more than mere powers in it. But when we consider the 
sun in reference to wax, which it melts or blanches, we look 
on the whiteness and softness produced in the wax, not as 
qualities in the sun, but effects produced by powers in it; 
whereas, if rightly considered, these qualities of light and 
warmth, which are perceptions in me when I am warmed or 
enlightened by the sim, are no otherwise in the sun, than the 
changes made in the wax, when it is blanched or melted, are 
in the sun. They are all of them equally powers in th ^su n, 
depending on its primary qualities; whereby ^t is able, m the 
one case, so to alter the bulk, figure, texture,* or motion of 
some of the insensible parts of my eyes or hands, as thereby 
to produce in me the idea of Ught or heat; and in the other, 
it is able so to alter the bulk, figure, texture, or motion of 
the insensible jiarts of the wax! as to make them fit to produce 
in me the distinct ideas of white and fluid. 

25. The reason why the one are ordinarily taken for real 
qualities, and the other only for bare powers, seems to be, 
because the ideas we have of distiflct colours, sounds, <fec., 
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containing notliing at all in them of bulk, figure, or motion, 
we are not apt to think^them the efiecta of these primary 
qualities, which appear not, to our senses, to operate in their 
production, _ and with which they have not any apparent 
congruity or conceivable connexion. Hence it is that we 
are so forward to imagine that those ideas are the resem¬ 
blances of something really existing in the objects themselves; 
since sensation discovers nothing of bulk, figure, or motion of 
parts in their production; nor can reason show how bodies, 
by their bulk, figure, and motion, should produce in the 
mind the ideas of blue or yellow, &c. But in the other case, 
in the- operations of bodies, changing the qualities one of 
another, we plainly discover that the quality produced hath 
commonly no resemblance with anything in the thing pro¬ 
ducing it; wherefore we look on it as a bare effect of power. 
For though receiving the idea of heat or light from the sun, 
we are apt to tljink it is a perception and resemblance of such 
a quality in the sun; yet when we see wax, or a fair face, 
receive change of colour from the sun, we cannot imagine 
that to be the reception or resemblance of anything in the 
sun, because we find not those different colours in the sun 
itself. For our senses being able to observe a likeness or 
unlikeness of sensible qualities in two different external 
objects, we forwardly enough conclude the production of 
any sensible quality in any subject to be an effect of bare 
power, and not the communication of any quality, which was 
really in the efficient, when we find no such sensible quality 
in the thing that produced it; but our senses not being able 
to discover any unlikeness between the idea produced in us, 
and the quality of the object producing it, we are apt to 
im^ine that our ideas are resemblances of something in the 
objects, and not the effects of certain powers placed in the 
modification of their primary qualities, with which primary 
qualities the ideas produced in us have no resemblance. 

26. Seconda/nj ^wiUies twofold; first, immediatdy per- 
ceivable; secondly, mediatdy peikeivaMe —To conclude, beside 
those before-mentioned primar|r qtaalities in bodies, viz., btilk, 
figure, extension, number, and motion of their solid parts, all 
the rest whereby we take notice of bodies, and distinguish 
them one firom another, are nothing else but several powers 
in them depending on those ijrimary qualities, whereby they 
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are fitted, either by immediately operating on our bodies, to 
produce several different ideas in us, or else, by operating on 
other bodies, so to change their, primary qualities as to render 
them capable of producing ideas in us different from what 
before they did. The former of these, I think, may be called 
secondary qualities, immediately perceivable; the latter, 
secondary qualities, mediately perceivable. 


CHAPTEE IX.* 

OP PERCEPTION. 

1. Perception ike first simple Idea of Reflectwn .— Percep¬ 
tion, as it is the first faculty of the mind exercised about her 
ideas, so it is the first and simplest idea we have from reflec¬ 
tion, and is by some called tluidring in general: though 
thinking, in the propriety of the English tongue, signifies 
that sort of operation in the mind about its ideas, wherein 
the mind is active; where it, with some degree of voluntary 
attention, considers anything. Por in bare naked perception, 
the mind is, for the most pai-tf, only passive; and what it 
perceives, it cannot avoid perceiving. 

2. Is only when the Mind receives the Impression .—^What 
perception is, every one will know better by reflecting on 
what he docs himself, what he sees, hears, feels, &c., or thinks, 
than by any discourse of mine. Whoever reflects on what 
passes in his own mind cannot miss it; and if he does not 
reflect, all the words in the yorld cannot make him have any 
notion of it. 

3. This is certain, that whatever alterations are made in 

the body, if they reach not the mind, whatever impressions 
are made on the outward parts, if they are not taken flfITtfca 
of within, there is no perception. Fire may Ihijm our bodies 
with no other effect than it does a billet, unless the motion 
be continued to the brain, and there the sense of heat, or idea 
of pain, be produced in the ^ind, wherein consists actual 
perception. 1 

4. How often may a man ooserve in himself, that whilat 
his mind is intently employed in the contemplation of some 
objects, and curiously surveying some ideas that are there, it 
takes no notice of impressions of soumding bodies made upon 
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the organ of hearing, with the same alteration that uses to be 
for the producing the idea of sound! * A sufficient impulse 
there may be on the organ; but if not reaching the obser¬ 
vation of the mind, there follows no perception: and though 
the motion that uses to produce the idea of sound be made 
in the ear, yet no sound is heard. Want of sensation, in this 
case, is not through any defect in the organ, or that the man’s 
ears are less affected than at other times when he does hear: 
but that which uses to produce the idea, though conveyed in 
by the usual organ', not being taken notice of in the under¬ 
standing, and so imprinting no idea in the mmd, there fol¬ 
lows no sensation. So that wherever there is sense or per¬ 
ception, there some idea is actually produced, and present, in 
the understanding. 

5. ChUdrm, though they have Ideas in the Womb, have none 
inmde .—Therefore I doubt not but children, by the exercise 
of their senses about objects that affect them in the womb, 
receive some few ideas before they are born, as the unavoid¬ 
able effects either of the bodies that environ them, or else of 
those wants or diseases they suffer; amongst which (if one 
may conjecture concerning things not very capable of ex¬ 
amination) I think the ideas of hunger and warmth are two, 
which probably are some of the first that childrei;i have, and 
which they scarce ever part with again. 

6. But though it be reasonable to imagine that children 
receive some ideas before they come into the world, yet those 
simple ideas are far from those innate principles which some 
contend for, and we, above, havp rejected. These, here men - 
tioned, being the effects of sensation, are only from some 
affections of the body, which happen to, them there, and so 
dwend on something exterior to the mind; no otherwise 
'diWring in their manner of production from other ideas 

’ So passion, as Shakspeare has shown in Lear, deprives us of the 
power of perceiving outward objects. 

“The tempest in my mind 
Doth from my senses tafee all feeling else, 

Save what btoits there.) 

Again, in profoupd meditation, ankd the stillness of a summer’s night, 
we may observe aU things, 

“Sea, and hill, and wood. 

With all the numberless goings on of life, 

Inaudible as dreams.” CoLXKiDQB.—£o. 
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derived from sense, but only in the precedency of time; 
whereas those innate principles are supposed to be quite of 
another nature, not coming into the mind by any accidental 
alterations in, or ojDerations on the body; but, as it were, 
original characters impressed upon it, in the very first moment 
of its being and constitution. 

7. Which Ideas first, is not evident .—As there are some 
ideas which we may reasonably suppose may bo introduced 
into the minds of children in the womb, subservient to the 
necessities of their life and being there, so,'after they are bom, 
those ideas are the earliest imprinted which happen to be 
the sensible qualities which first occur to them, amongst 
which light is not the least considerable, nor of the weakest 
efficacy. And how covetous the mind is to be furnished with 
all such ideas as have no pain accompanying them, may be a 
little guessed by what is observa'dle lu children new-born; 
who always turn their eyes to that part frqm whence the 
light comes, lay them how you please. But the ideas that 
are most familiar at first •being various, according to the 
divers circumstances of children’s first entertainment in the 
world, the order wherein the sSveral ideas come at first into ■ 
the mind is very various and uncertain also, neither is it 
much material to know it. 

8. Ideas of Sensation often chcmged by the Judgment .—^We 
are further to consider concerning perception, that the ideas 
we receive by sensation are often in grown people altered by 
the judgment, without our taking notice of it. When we 
set before our eyes a round globe of any uniform colour, v.g., 
gold, alabaster, or jet, it is certain that the idea thereby im¬ 
printed on our mind is of a flat circle variously shadowed, 
with several degrees of light and brightness coming to our 
eyes.* But we have by use been accustomed to peMifva 
what kind of appearance convex bodies are vfojit to make in 
us, what alterations are made in the reflections of light by 
the difference of the sensible figures of bodies, the judgment 
presently, by an habitual custSm, alters the appearances into 
their causes, so tliat from that which is truly variety of 
shadow or colour, collecting t^ figure, it makes it pass for a 
mark of figure, and frames to itself the perception of a convex 

• See in CondiUao’s Essays, “Sur I'Orwne de la Connaissance Hu- 
the same idea further developed.—%l>. 
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figure and an uniform colour, when the idea we receive from 
thence is only a plane variously coloured, as is evident in 
painting.* To which purpose I shall here insert a problem 
of that very ingenious and studious promoter of real know¬ 
ledge, the learned and worthy Mr. Molineux, which he was 
pleased to send me in a letter some months since; and it is 
this :—“ Suppose a man bom blind, and now adult, and taught 
by his touch to distinguish between a cube and a sphere of the 
same metal, and nighly of the same bigness, so as to tell, 
when he felt one knd the other, which is the cube, which 
the sphere. Suppose, then, the cube and sphere placed on a 
table, and the blind man be made to see: quiere, whether by 
his sight, before he touched them, he could now distinguish 
and tell which is the globe, which the cube?” To which the 
acute and judicious proposer answers, “Not. For though he 
has obtained the experienne of how a globe, how a cube affects 
his touch, yet ho bas not yet obtained the experience, that 
what affects his touch so or so, must affect his sight so or so , 
or that a protuberant angle in ..the cube, that pressed liis 
hand unequally, shall appear to his eye as it does in the 
cube.”—agi-ee with this thinking gentleman,t whom I am 


* This is a desenption of that part of experience which artists deno¬ 
minate the education of the eye The man who has gone through such 
an education, looks on nature, and the whole assemblage of objects 
around him, with feelings very different from those which arise in tlie 
mmds of ordinary men He discovers grandeur and beauty in things of 
no significance to others, and derives dehghi; from what is to them a 
blank.— Ed 

t The lettei of Molineux, in which the above occurs, is found complete 
in Locke’s works, vol ui. p 612. “I will conclude my tedious hues,” 
says he, “with a grave problem, that, upon discourse with several con- 
cegjjng your book and notions, I have proposed to divers very mgenious 
men, and could hardly ever meet ^th one that at- first dash would give 
me the answer ,to' it which I think true, till by heanng my reasons they 
were convinced.” Having stated his jocose problem in the words given 
by Locke, ho adds; “ Perhaps you may find some place in your essay 
wherein you may not think it amisato say somethmg of this problem.” 
His friend accordingly found a place for it, and thus secured immortality 
to the name of its proposer. Aftej- all, however, and admitting the ex¬ 
treme fallibility of the senses, I stil^ think the result would be the direct 
contrary of what both Locke and Molineux suppose, for the idea of the 
globe having once obtained a footing in the mind, through the instru¬ 
mentality of one sense, could not fail to be recognised when subjected to 
the examination of another And this 1 find to be the conclusion at 
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proud to call my friend, in his answer to this problem; and 
am of opinion that the blind man, at first sight, would not be 
able with certainty to say which was’the globe, which the 
cube, whilst he only saw them ; though he could unerringly 
name them by his touch, and certainly distinguish them by 
the difference of their figures felt. This I have set down, 
and leave with my reader, as an occasion for him to consider 
how much he may be beholden to experience, improvement, 
and acquired notions, where he thinks he, had not the least 
use of, or help from them; and the rather, because this ob¬ 
serving gentleman further adds, that having, upon the occa¬ 
sion of my book, proposed this to divers very ingenious men, 
he hardly ever met with one that at first gave the answer to 
it which he thinks true, till by hearing his reasons they were 
convinced. , 

9. But this is not, I think, usual in any of our ideas, but 
those received by sight; because sight, the most comprehen¬ 
sive of all our senses, conveying to our minds the ideas of 
light and colours, which are |)ecrdiar only to that sense; and 
also the far different ideas of spjce, figure, and motion, the 
several varieties whereof change the appearances of its proper 
object, viz, light and colours; we bring ourselves by use to 
judge of the one by the other. This, in many cases, by a 
settled habit, in things whereof we have frequent experience, 
is performed so constantly and so quick, that we take that 
for the perception of our sensation, which is an idea fonned 
.by our judgment; so that one, viz., that of sensation, serves 
only to excite the other, and is scarce taken notice of itself • 

which Berkeley also arrived, after a mature consideration of the question 
“Now if a square surface, perceived by touch, be of the same sort witl 
a square'surface by sight, it is certain the blind man here mentidlTed 
might know a square surface as soon ^ he saw it; it ts no more but 
-introducing into his mind by a new inlet, an idea he has^een already 
well acquainted with. Since, tlierefore, he is supposed to have known 
by his touch that a cube is a body terminated by square surfaces, and a 
sphere is not terminated by square sui^ces, upon the supposition that a 
visible and tangible square differs only in manner, it follows that he 
might'know by the arrangement of Hha square surfaces which was the 
cube and which not, while he only sawAhem. We must therefore allow, 
either that visible extension and figures are specially distinct from tan¬ 
gible-extension and figures, or else that the solution of this problem given 
oy those two thoimhtftil and ingenious men is wrong.” (New Theory of 
Vision, § 183.1 —Ed. 
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as a man who reads or hears with attention and understand¬ 
ing, tates little notice of the charactei-s or sounds, but of the 
ideas that are excited in him by them. 

10. Nor need we wonder that this is done with so little 
notice, if we consider how very quick the actions of the mind 
are performed; for as itself is thought to take up no space, 
to have no extension, so its actions seem to require no time, 
but many of them seem to be crowded into an instant. 1 
speak this m comparison to the actions of the body. Any 
one may easily observe this in his own thoughts, who wiU 
take the pains to reflect on them. How, as it were in an 
instant do our minds with one glance see all the parts of a 
demonstration, which may very well be called a long one, if 
we consider the time it will require to put it into words, and 
step by step show it anpther? Secondly, we shall not be so 
much surprised that this is done in us with so little notice, if 
we consider how the facility which we get of doing things 
by a custom of doing, makes them often pass in us without 
our notice. Habits, especially 6'uch as are begun very early, 
come at last to produce actions in us, which often escape our 
observation. How frequently do we, in a day, cover our 
eyes with our eyelids, without perceiving that we are at all 
in the dark! * Men that by custom have got the use of a 
by-word, do almost in every sentence pronounce sounds 
which, though taken notice of by others, they themselves 
neither hear nor observe. And therefore it is not so strange 
that our mind should often change the idea of its sensation 
into that of its judgment, and make one serve only to excite 
the other, without our taking notice of it. 

11. Perceptum, puts the Difference "between Animals a/nd 
issferior Beings .—This faculty of perception seems to me to 

i 

• On this iact Condillac has enlarged, where he speaks of the rapid 
flight of time when unperceived. To illustrate this point, ho says' 
“Tons les exemples ny sent pa^ dgalement propres O’eat ce qui me 
trompa, quand je m’imaginai que Je baissois involontairement la paupihre 
sans prendie connaissance que je fusse dans les tenhbres. Mais il n'cal 
nen de plus raisonnable que d’expUquer un exemple par un autre. Mon 
erreur provenalt de ce que la pero^iption des tenbbres dtoit si prompte et 
subite, et la conscience si faible'qu’il ne rien restait aucun souvenir. 
En efiet que je donne mon attention au mouvement des mes yeux, cette 
mAme perception ddvien^ra si rive que je ne douterai plus de I’avoir 
eue.” (Essai sur les Connaissances Humaines, tom. i. p. 34.)—En. 
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be that which puts the distinction betwixt the animal king¬ 
dom and the inferior parts of nature. For however vege¬ 
tables have, many of them, some degrees of motion, and upon 
the different application of other bodies to them, do very 
briskly alter their figures and motions, and so have obtained 
the name of sensitive plants,* from a motion which has some 
resemblance to that which in animals follows upon sensation: 
yet I suppose it is all bare mechanism, and no otherwise 
produced than the turning of a wild, oat-beard by the 
insinuation of the particles of moisture, or the shortening 
of a rope by the afi'usion of water ; all which is done without 
any sensation in the subject, or the having or-receiving any 
ideas. 

12. Perception, I believe, is ih some degree in all sorts of 
animals, though in some possibly j;he avenues provided by 
nature for the reception of sensations are so few, and the 
perception they are received with .so obscurer and dull, that 
it comes extremely short of the quickness and variety of sen¬ 
sation which are in other ailimals; but yet it is sufficient for, 
and wisely adapted to, the state ^nd condition of that sort of 
animals which are thus made. So that the wisdom and 
goodness of the Maker plainly appear in all the parts of this 
stupendous fabric, and all the several degrees and ranks of 
creatures in it. 

13. We may, I think, from the make of an oyster or cockle, 
reasonably conclude that it has not so many, nor so quick 
senses + ah a man, or several other animals; nor if it had, 

* The name and propertioe of this phant will probably call to tho re¬ 
membrance of the imaginative reader the rich wild poem of Shelley 
which he hae named after it, beginning thus 

“ A sensitive plant in a garden grew, 

And the young winds fed it with silver dew; 

And it opened its fan-like leaves to tho hghl| 

And closed them beneath the kisses of night. 

But the sensitive pLant, which could give small fruit 
'Of the love which it felt ftom the leaf to the root, 

Eeceiv’d more than all, it lov’d more than ever. 

Where none wanted but ih could beloilg to the giver. 

For the sensitive plant h» no bright flower, 

Radiance and odour are not its dower. 

It loves, even liko love its deep heart is full; 

It desires what it has not—the B^utiful.”—E d. 

Without pretendmg to write a physiological commentary, I 

s 2 
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■would it, in that state and incapacity of transferring itself 
fix»m one place to another, be bettered by them. What good 

may perhaps be allowed to introduce a remark or two on this part of 
the subject. • Blumenbach, in his chapter on the Organs of the Senses 
ih general, observes: “It has been supposed that those animals which 
possess a tongue, must have it for the purpose of tasting, and that 
the sense of smell must be wanting, where we are unable to asceitain 
the existence of a nose. Observation and leflection will soon con¬ 
vince us, that the tongue in many cases (in the ante.iters .imong 
the mammalia, and ^most universally in binls) cannot fiom its sub¬ 
stance and mechanism be considered as an organ of histe, but must 
be subservient to the ingestion and deglutition of the food. Again, 
in several animals, particularly among insects, an acute sense of smell 
seems to exist, although no p.irt can be pomted out in the head which 
analogy would justify us m descnbing as a nose ” (Comparative Ana¬ 
tomy, § 221 ) But it may justly bo asked, whether, since animals can 
smell without a nose, it is not unphilosophical to infer, that some of 
those which actually have a tongue are incapable of tasting? There is 
evidently in the “ mechanism” of animal substances much that 
escapes, and mush for ever escape, investigation, so that it is impossible 
to decide whether those ante-aters or birds taste or not. In the ob¬ 
servations of the acute and able translator (Mr. Lawrence) on the organs 
of the senses in bats, there also appears to be an error, which my own 
observations enable me to correct, Bats, he observes, “have been sup¬ 
posed to possess a peculnir power of perceiving external objects, without 
coming actually into contact with them. In their rapid and irregular 
flight amidst various suiTOundmg bodies, they never fly against them, yet 
it does not seem that the senses of heanng, seeing, or smelhng serve 
them on these occasions, for they avoid any obstacles with equal certainty 
when the ear, eye, and nose are closed Hence naturalists have asenbed 
a sixth sense to these animals. It is probably analogous to that of touch 
The nerves of the wing are large and numerous, and distnbuted in a 
minute plexus between the integuments. The impulse of the air against 
this part may possibly be so modiKtd by the objects near which the 
animal passes, as to indicate their situation and nature.” (Comparative 
Anatomy, &c., p. 260 ) The facts, whatever may become of the sixth 
sense,^ are not exactly as above stated. Bqts are by no means able, in 
I tffefr flight, to avoid surroundmg objects, but often plunge into the flame 
of candles or tc -ches, strike agsinst one’s face, or agamst the rocks of 
caverns, and 'that too when in full possession of all the senses which 
nature has bestowed on them This I learned m Nubia to my cost, 
when, descending by night into a cavern tomb in the desert, they extin¬ 
guished our tapers in the intneats p-assages of that real labyrinth, and 
exposed us to the danger of perishing in the deep mummy pits. Sd 
likewise in the subterranean sepulolue of the saci ed crocodiles of Mitabdd, 
which I request the reader’s pen^ssion jiartly to describe in the woids 
of my “Travels in the Valley of the Nile:”—“Continuing to jmsh fot 
ward, we entered a portion of the cavern resembling the mouth of hell, 
enormous rocks huddled ^together fonning the floor, where ohasms of 
unknown depth yawned between the dark masses, while prodigious black 
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would sight and hearing do to a creature that cannot move 
itself to or from the objects wherein at a distance it perceives 
good or evill And would not quickness of sensation'be an 
inconvenience to an animal that must lie stLU where chance 
has once placed it, and there receive the afflux of colder or 
warmer, clean or foul water, as it happens to come to itl 

14. But yet I cannot but think there is some small dull 
perception whereby they are distinguished from perfect 
insensibility. And that this may be sp, we have plain 
instances even in mankind itself. Take one in whom 
decrepit old age has blotted out the memory of his past 
knowledge, and clearly wiped out the ideas his mind was 
formerly stored with, and has, by destroying his sight, 
hearing, and smell quite, and his taste to a great degree, 
stopped up almost all the passages for now ones to enter; or 
if there be some of the inlets yet half open, the impressions 
made are scarcely perceived, or not at all retained. How far 
such an one (notwithstanding all that is boasted of innate 
principles) is in his knowledge and intellectual faculties above 
the condition of a cockle or an oyster, I leave to be con¬ 
sidered. And if a man had passed sixty years in such a 
state, as it is possible he might, as well as three days, I 
wonder what difference there would have been, in any 
intellectual perfections, between him and the lowest degree of 
animals. 

15. Perception the Irdet of Knowledge .—Perception then 
being the first step and degree towards knowledge, and the 
inlet of all the materials of it, the fewer senses any man, as 
well as any other creature, hath, and the fewer and djiller the 
impressions are that are made by them, and the duller the 
faculties are that are employed about them, the more rejjiqt^e 
are they from that knowings which is to be ^ound in some* 

stalactite*, with shining spars of crystal glittering between them, hung 
like snakes from the roof and composed a kind of fretwork round the 
sides. Everything wore the fuliginoJis appearance of a place which had 
been the seat of some durable conflagration; black as night, covered 
with soot, oily, slippery, and exhaling a stink unutterably disgusting. 
Bats without number hung from the/oof, or flew against our faces from 
the countless holes and narrow diverging passages of the cavern, some 
striking against the rocks and falling senseless to the ground, where we 
trod or pressed upon them vrith our h^ds, ” &c. (Egypt and Mohammed 
Ah, ii. 167 et seq.)—Eu. * 
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men-* But this being in great variety of (Jegrees (as may be 
perceived amongst men) cannot certainly be discovered in the 
Bevenfl species of animals, much less in their particular 
individuals. It suffices me only to have remarked here, that 
perception is the first operation of all our intellectual 
faculties, and the inlet of ffil knowledge in our minds. And 
I am apt too to imagine, that it is perception in the lowest 
degree of it, which puts the boundaries between animals and 
the inferior ranks ^f creatures. But this I mention only as 
my conjecture, by the by, it being indifferent to the matter 
in hand which way the learned shall determine of it. 


CHAPTER X. 

I 

OP RETENTION, 

4 

1. Contemplation. —The next faculty of the mind, whereby 
it makes a further progress towards knowledge, is that which 
I call retention, or the keeping of those simple ideas which 
from sensation or reflectiorf it hath received. This is done 
two ways; first, by keeping the idea which is brought 
into it, for some time actu^ly in view, which is called 
contemplation. 

2. Memory .—The other way of retention is the power to 
revive again in our minds those ideas, which after imprinting 
have disappeared, or have been as it were laid aside out of 
sight;+ and thus we do, when "we conceive heat or light, 

• Upon the hints furnished by this passage, Helvetius seems chiefly 
to have constructed his extravagant theory, that ‘ ‘ la sensibility physique 
eat la cause unique de nos actions, de nos pensyes, de nos passions, et de 
.niJtr^sociabihty.” (De I’Homme, Sect. II. chap, vii.)— Ed. 

t Plato comperes the memorjf cif man to the tablets made use of 
by the ancients, which were covered with a coating of wax, thin or 
thick, according, apparently, as the articles were cheap or dear. In 
some persons Qiis wax is deep, (fine, and exceedingly retentive of 
impressions j in others it is soantyf coarse, and yields up the charactew. 
inscribed on it to the slightest touch. (Thsetet. 0pp. tom. iii ) The 
reader wiU, perhaps, not be displeased if we extract a passage 
from Hobbes’s masterly Treatis® on Human Nature, a work m 
which may be discovered, wrappeir up in the integuments of sundry 
brief and aphorismal phrases, the germs of many a theory, aftentiirds 
rendered celebrated, but wi^thout due honour being paid to our illustrious 
countryman. “ By the senses which are numbered according to the 
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ellow or sweet, the object being removed. This is memory, 
irhich is as it were the storehouse of oUr ideas. For the 
larrow mind of man not being capable of having many ideas 
inder view and consideration at once, it was necessary to 
lave a repository to lay up those ideas which, at another 
ime, it might have use of. But our ideas being nothing but 
letual perceptions in the mind, which cease to be anything 
vhen there is no perception of them, this laying up of our 
deas in the repository of the memory signifies no more but 
his, fhat the mind has a power in muny cases to revive 
jerceptions which it has once had, with this additional 
Derception annexed to them, that it has had them before. 
A.nd in this sense it is that our ideas are said to be in our 
memories, when indeed they are actually nowhei’e, but only 
there is an ability in the mind when it will to revive them 
again, and as it were paint them %new on itself, though some 
with more, some with less difficulty; some more lively, and 
others more obscurely. And thus it is, by lihe assistance of 
this faculty, that we are said to have all those ideas in our 
understandings which, though we do not actually contemplate, 
yet we can bring in sight, and^nake appear again, and be the 
objects of our thoughts, without the help of those sensible 
qualities which first imprinted them there. 

3. Attention, Repetition, Pleasure and Pain, fix Ideas .— 
Attention and repetition help much to the fixing any ideas 
in the memory; but those which naturally at first make the 
deepest and most lasting impressions, are those which are 
accompanied with pleasure or pain. The great business of 
the senses being to make us take notice of what hurts or 
advantages the body, it is wisely ordered by nature, as has 

Cleans to he five, we take notice (as has been said already) of the objects 
without us, and that notice is our conception thereof’ but we taSte HOtjce 
also, some way or other, of our conception, for whe# the conception of 
the same thmg oometh again, we^ike notice that it M agam, that is to 
say, that we have had the same conception before, which is as much as 
to imagine a thing past, which isjmpossible to the sense, which is only 
of things present; this the refore may be accoutite4 a sivt.li sensft but 
internal, not extern^ as the rest, and is commonly called remembrance.” 
(Human Nature, chap lii. .§ 6 ) Ai’istotle likewise, in his hurried 
glance over the field of human Jsnowledge, has treated separately of 
memory, and possibly created th^basis upon which the whole philosophy 
of the subject has been built. (Oper. t. vii p. 118 & 126. Tauchnitz.) 
—Ed. 
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been shown, that pain should accompany the reception of 
several ideas; which supplying the place of consideration 
and reasoning in children, and acting quicker than considera¬ 
tion in grown men, makes both the old and young avoid 
painful ohjefcts, with that haste which is necessary for their 
preservation; and in both settles in the memory a caution 
for the future. 

4. Ideas fade in the Memory .—Concerning the several 
degrees of lasting, wherewith ideas are imprinted on the 
memory, we may observe, that some of them have been 
produced in the understanding by an object affecting the 
senses once only, and no more than once; others, that have 
more than once offered themselves to the senses, have yet 
been little taken notice of: the mind, either heedless, as in 
children, or otherwise employed, as in men, intent only on 
one thing, not setting the stemp deep into itself. And in 
some, where they are set on with care and repeated 
impressions, either through the temper of the body or some 
other fault, the memory is very weak. In aU these cases, 
ideas in the mind quickly fade, ani often vanish quite out of 
the understanding, leaving no more footsteps or remaining 
characters of themselves than shadows do flying over fields 
of com, and the mind is as void of them as if they had 
never been there. 

5. Thus many of those ideas which were produced in the 
minds of children in the beginning of their sensation, (some 
of which perhaps, as of some pleasures and pains, were before 
they were born, and others in their infancy,) if in the fiiture 
course of their lives they are not repeated again, are quite 
lost, without the least glimpse remaining of them. This 
may be observed in those who by some mischance have lost 
their Kght when they were very young, in whom the ideas of 
colours having been but slightly taken notice of, and ceasing 
to be repeated, do quite wear but; so that some years after 
there is no more notion nor mepaory of colours left in their 
minds, than in those of people bom bUnd. The memory of 
some, it is true, is very tenacious, even to a miracle:* but 

♦ Ve^ extraordinary stories are\ related of the strength of this 
faculty in some persona. Of Then^tocles and Xerxes I have else¬ 
where made mention. Many modem books of easy access tell the 
story of Signore Magliabeochj’s mnemonic powers, and in our own (fey 
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yet there seems to be a constant decay of all our ideas, even 
of those which are struck deepest, and in minds the most 
retentive; so that if they be not sometimes renewed by 
repeated exercise of the senses, or reflection on those kinds 
of objects which at first occasioned'them, the •print wears 

some instances of arithmetical memories have occurred; hut 1 have 
nowhere, that I remember, met with anything half so cunous as the 
account given by Marco Antonio Mureti, of a young Corsican, who was 
his auditor at Rome. The relation, which is found in his “Varise 
Lectiones, ” (m. 1. p. 45 et aeq. in the editio^ of 1573,) exceeds the 
limits of a note, but the substance of it I may give. Mureti, hearing 
accidentally of the young man’s powers, invite him to give proof of 
them before a large company assembled in the professor’s chambers. 

Here,” says that elegant scholar, “ I at once began to dictate a great 
number of words, Greek, Latin, or barbarous, some significant, others 
without meaning, so numerous, so varied, and so unconnected, that both 
I and my secretary, who took down what I uttered, together with every 
other person present, save my Corsican,# were heartily fatigued. But 
he, fresh and unweaned, bade me still proceed. However, as it was 
necessary to pause somewhere, I at length ceased^ at the same ti^ie 
assunng him I should be perfectly satisfied if I found him able to 
remember one half of what I ha4 dictated He then fixed his eyes upon 
the floor, while we all regarded him with anxious expectation; and 
having contmued- for some moments iilent, began, juid to our prodi^ous 
astonishment, repeated in order every word as it had been delivered, 
without pause or hesitation Then, begmmng with the last, he repeated'* 
them backwards with equal accuracy, and afterwards, starting from the 
second, the third, the fourth, the fifth, he unerringly pursued the chain 
of words to its conclusion. Nay, at the request of the company, he 
would vary the order m any way they pleased, and still not miss a smgld 
word Indeed, he afterwards assured Mureti that he could m that 
manner repeat 36,000 nouns. However, the most extraordinary part of 
the whole was, that he performed all this by art, having naturally 
possessed no more memory than ordinary men, of which he furnished 
undeniable proof by imparting the knowledge of it to others.” Lord 
Bacon, who had very carefully considered this question, was persuaded, 
not only that there is an art of memory, but that it may be strongly 
affected by physical operations. He saw clearly that it depend^oif t^je 
association of ideas, which he tem^ the “binding#f thoughts;” and 
had formed to himself certain rules fo be observed m tlie practice of it. 
However, the most curious part of his mnemonic theory is that which 
relates to food- “The brains,”}he observes, “of some creatures, 
(when their heads are roasted,) taken in wine, are said to strengthen the 
memory, as the brains of hares, brains of hens, brains of deer, &c. 
And it seemeth to be incident to Ihe brains of those creatures that are 
fearful.” (Natural History, CeAury X. Nog, 966 and 974.) It 
appears to be certain that whatevCT food lies light upon the stomach and 
braces the system, will improve the memory, which is weakened by eveiy- 
ttuug relaxing or oppreesive.— 
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out, and at last there remains nothing to he seen. Thus the 
ideas, as well as children, of our youth, often die before us; 
and our minds represent to us those tombs to which we are 
approaching, where though the brass and marble remain, yet 
the inscriptions are efifated by time, and the imagery moulders 
away. The pictures drawn in our minds are laid in fadmg 
colours, and if not sometimes refreshed, vanish and disappear. 
How much the constitution of our bodies and the make of 
our animal spirits are concerned in this, and whether the 
temper of the brain makes this difference, that in some it 
retains the characters drawn on it like marble, in others like 
freestone, and in others little better than sand, I shall not 
here inquire; though it may seem probable that the constitu¬ 
tion of the body does sometimes influence the memory, 
since we oftentimes find a disease quite strip the mind of all 
its ideas, and the flames pf a fever in a few days calcine all 
those images to dust and confusion which seemed to be as 
lasting as if graved in marble.'* 

6. Gonstwtilly repeated Ideas can scarce he lost. —But con¬ 
cerning the ideas themselves it is'easy to remark, that those 
that are oftenest refreshed (anjongst which are those that are 
•conveyed into the mind by more ways than one) a 
frequent return of the objects or actions that produce them, 
fix themselves best in the memory, and remain clearest and 
longest there: and therefore those which are of the original 
qualities of bodies, viz., solidity, extension, figm’e, motion, 
and rest; and those that almost constantly affect our bodies, 
as heat and cold; and those which are the affections of all 
kinds of beings, as existence, duration, and number, which 
almost evei-y object that affects our senses, eveiy thought 
which employs our minds, bring along with them; these, I 
say., aisd the like ideas, are seldom quite lost, whilst the mind 
retains any ideas? at all. \ 

7. In Memembering, the Mind is often active, —In this 

* A remarkable peculiarity in thi memory of some persons is that 
they are unable to recall cucumstanoes at the moment desired, whereas 
they rush mvoluntarily upon their minds at other times, generally out of 
season. Thus an anecdote is related of a man having been present when 
a good joke was Uttered, who saw notUng of the wit at the time, but half a 
year afterwards bemg at church, the Vrue point of the jest appeared to 
him in all its brilhance, upon which he burst into a loud laugh in the 
midst of the sermon.—£ d. 
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secondary perception, as I may so call it, or viewing again 
the ideas that are lodged in the memory, the mind is often¬ 
times more than barely passive; the appearance of those 
dormant pictm'es depending sometiipes on the will. The 
mind very often sets itself on work in search of some hidden 
idea, and turns as it were the eye of the soul upon it; 
though sometimes too they start up in our minds of their 
own accord, and offer themselves to the understanding; and 
very often are roused and tumbled out of their dark cells 
into open daylight by turbulent and tefeipestuous passions; 
our affections bringing ideas to our memory, which had 
otherwise lain quiet and unregarded. This further is to be 
observed, concerning ideas lodged in the memory, and upon 
occasion revived by the mind, that they are not only (as the 
word revive imports) none of them new ones, but also that 
the mind takes notice of them as of a former impression, 
and renews its acquaintance with them as with ideas it had 
known before. So that though ideas formefly imprinted are 
not all constantly in viqf7, yet in remembrance they are 
constantly known to be such as have been formerly, im¬ 
printed; i. e., in view, and tsrtcen notice of before by the 
imderstanding. 

8. Two Defects in the Memory, Oblivion and Slowness ,— 
Memory, in an intellectual creature, is necessary in the next 
degree to perception. It is of so great moment, that, where 
it is wanting, all the rest of our faculties are in a great 
measure useless; and we in our thoughts, reasonings, and 
knowledge, could not proceed beyond present objects, were it 
not for the assistance of our memories, wherein there may be 
two defects. 

First, That it loses the idea quite, and so far it produces 
perfect ignorance. For since we can know nothing 'ftirtlj.er 
than we have the idea of it, \(^en that is goile^we are in per¬ 
fect ignorance. f 

Secondly, That it moves sjiwly, and retrieves not the ideas 
that it has, and are laid up in store, quick enough to serve 
the mind upon occasion. This, if it be to a great degree, is 
stupidity; and he who, through this default in his memory, 
has not the ideas that are/really preserved there, ready at 
hand when need and occasion calls for them, were almost as 
good be without them quite, sine# they serve him to little 
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purpose. The dull man, who loses the opportunity whilst he 
is seeking in his mind for those ideas that should serve his 
turn, is not much more happy in his knowledge than one 
that is perfectly ignorant. It is the business therefore of the 
memory to furnish to the mind those dormant ideas which it 
has present occasion for; in the having them ready at hand 
on all occasions, consists that which we call invention, fancy, 
and quickness of parts. 

9. These are defects, we may observe, in the memory of 
one man compared? with another. There is another defect 
which we may conceive to be in the memory of man in 
general, compared with some superior created intellectual 
beings, which in this faculty may so far excel man, that they 
may have constantly in view the whole scene of all their 
former actions, wherein no one of the thoughts they have 
ever had may slip out of their sight. Tlte omniscience of God, 
who knows all Jthings, past, present, and to come, and to 
whom the thoughts of men’s hearts always lie open, may 
satisfy us of the possibility of thi?. For who can doubt but 
God may communicate to those glorious spirits, his immediate 
Attendants, any of his perfecJ^ions, in what proportions he 
pleases, as far as created finite beings can be capable! It is 
reported of that prodigy of parts. Monsieur Pascal, that till 
the decay of his health had impaired his memory, he forgot 
nothing of what he had done, re^, or thought in any part of 
his rational age.* This is a privilege so little known to most 
men, that it seems almost incredible to those who, after the 
ordinary way, measure all others by themselves; but yet, 
when considered, may help us to enlarge our thoughts towards 
greater perfection of it in superior ranks of spirits. For this 
of M. Pascal was still with the narrowness that human minds 

'• Very extraorc^ary things are related of .Pascal, who was a great 
man and a most»acoomplished and eifluisite writer. But that he should 
remember everything he had doner read, or thought, is a thing so 
wholly inconsistent with our expeuence of human nature, that to 
aoubt it is no reprehensible stretch uf scepticism. Besides, it seems 
to me, that in the “Lettres Provinciales,” I can detect marks of for¬ 
getfulness, not in contradictory propositions, which a moderate memoiy 
would guard against, but in the om^ion of thoughts and illustrations, 
which had no doubt been once wifiidn the circle of his acquisitions. 
Besides, he was sometimes indebted to the memory of his friend 
Nicole, upon whose suggestions several of the letters were obm- 
posed.—E d. 
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are confined to here, of having great variety of ideas only by 
succession, not all at once; whereas the several degrees of 
angels may probably have Wger views, and some of them be 
endowed with capacities able to retain together, and con¬ 
stantly set before them, as in one picture, all thetr’ past know¬ 
ledge at once. This, we may conceive, would be no small 
advantage to the knowledge of a t hinki ng man, if all his 
past thoughts and reasonings could be always present to 
him. And therefore we may suppose it one of those ways, 
wherein the knowledge of separate spirits may exceedingly 
surpass ours. 

10. Brutes ham Memory .—This faculty of laying up and 
retaining-the ideas that are brought into the mind, several 
other animals seem to have to a great degree as weU as man. 
For to pass by other instances, birds learning of tunes, and 
the endeavours one may observe in them to hit the notes 
right, put it past doubt with me, that they have perception, 
and retain ideas in their memories, and use fhem for patterns. 
For it seems to me impossible that they should endeavour to 
conform their voices to notes (as it is plain they do) of w|iich 
they had no ideas. For though I should grant sound may 
mechanically cause a certain motion of the animal spirits in 
the brains of those birds, whilst the tune is actually playing; 
and that motion may be continvied on to the muscles of the 
wings, and so the bird mechanically be driven away by 
certain noises, because this may tend to the bird’s preser¬ 
vation; yet that can never be supposed a reason why it should 
cause mechanically, either whilst the tune is playing, much 
less after it has ceased, such a motion of the organs in the 
bird’s voice as should conform it to the notes of a foreign 
sound, which imitation can be of no use to the bird’s pre¬ 
servation. But, which is more, it cannot with any app^!fcr«npe 
of reason be supposed (much 1^ proved) th*t birds, without 
sense and memory, can apwoach their notes nearer and 
nearer by degrees to a time jnayed yesterday; which if they 
have no idea of in their memory, is nowhere, nor can be a 
pattern for them to imitate, or which any repeated essays can 
bring them nearer to. Sinye there is no reason why the 
sound of a pipe should leavenraces in their brains, which not 
at first, but by their after-endeavours, should produce the 
like sounds; and why the sounds they make themselves, 
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should not make traces which the 7 should follow, as well as 
those of the pipe, is impossible to conceive.* 


CHAPTER XI. 

OF niSCERNlNG, AOT OTB3ER OPERATIONS OP THE MIND. 

1. No Knowledge wUhovd Discernment. — Another faculty 
we may take notice of m our minds, is that of discerning and 
distinguishing between the several ideas it has. It is not 
enough to have a confused perception of something in general; 
unless the mind had a distinct perception of different objects 
and their qualities, it would be capable of very little know¬ 
ledge; though the bodies that affect us Were as busy about us 
as they are now, and the mind were continually employed in 
thinking. On this faculty of distinguishing one thing from 
another depend? the evidence and certainty of several, even 
very general propositions, which have passed for innate 
truths; because men, overlooking the true cause why those 
propositions find universal assent, impute it wholly to native 
uniform impressions; whereafi it in truth depends upon this 
clear discerning faculty of the mind, whereby it perceives 
two ideas to be the same, or different. But of this morq 
hereafter. 

2. The Difference of Wit and Judgmmt .—How much the 
imperfection of accurately discriminating ideas one from 
another lies either in the dulness or faults of the organs of 
sense; or want of acuteness, exercise, or attention in the 
understanding; or ha,stines3 and precipitancy, natural to 
some tempers, I will not here examine; it .sufSces to take 
notice, that this is one of the operations that the mind may 
redect on and observe in itself. It is of that consequence to 
its other knei^ledge, that so'rfar as this faculty is in itself 
dull, or not rightly made us6\of for the distinguishing one 
thing from another, so far our'ihotions are conft^d, and our 
reason and judgment disturbed or misled. If in having our 
ideas in the memory ready at hand consists quickness of 

•There are many curious facts wxtant illustrating this position of 
Locke, which in the present day few WU perhaps controvert. Of thes^ 
none probably is more remarkable than Plutarch’s account of a magpie 
at ^me.—En. 
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parts; in this, of having them nnconfused, and being able 
nicely to distinguish one thing from another, where there is 
but the least difference, consists, in a great measure, the 
exactness of judgment, and clearness of reason, which is to be 
observed in one man above another. And hence perhaps 
may be given some reason of that common observation, that 
men who have a great deal of wit, and prompt memories, 
have not always the clearest judgment or deepest reason; for 
wit lymg most in the assemblage of idea^ and putting those 
together with qmckness and Variety, wherem can be found 
any resemblance or congruity, thereby to make up pleasant 
pictures and agreeable visions in the fancy;* judgment, on 
the contrary, lies quite on the other side, in separating care- 

* If we compare with this the masterly exposition given by Hobbes 
of the causes of wit and diilness, we shall observe considerable 
similarity in the ideas of the two philosophers, and, in the treatment 
of the subject, the greater breadth and ongmality jn the philosopher 
of Malmesbury. His lofty scorn of sensuahty, (the cause of dulness,) 
and the contemptuous language in which he describes its several 
gratifications, would, if projftrly weighed, conduce, more to the 
shaming of men into nobler pursuits, than a world of tempestuous 
declamation “The difference of ^its,” he says, “hath its original 
from* the different passions, and from the ends to which the appetite 
leadeth them. And first, those men whose ends are sensual dehght, 
and generally are addicted to ease, food, and exonerations of the 
body, must needs be the less thereby delighted with those imaginations 
that conduce not to those ends, such as are nnagmations of honour and 
gloiy, which have respect to the future For sensuality consisteth in the 
pleasure of the senses, which pleiise only for the present, and take away 
the inclination to observe such things as conduce to honour; and con¬ 
sequently maketh men leas cuiious and less ambitious, whereby they 
less consider the way either to knowledge or other power; in which, too, 
consisteth all the excellency of power cognitive And this is it which 
men call dulneaa, and proceedeth from the appetite of sensual or bodily 
delight ” The vigour and distinctness wherewith he contiwijs Jihis 
slowness and bluntness of appreliension with genius, will excuse me ftr 
lengthening out the present note, Aince the book ilsojf is not (as it 
should be) in everybody’s hands. /The contrary hereunto is tliat quick 
ranging of mind which is jomed '/ith curiosity of comparing the things 
that come into the mind, one with another; in which comparison a 
man delighteth himself either with finding unexpected similitude of 
things, otherwise much unlike, (m which men place the excellency of 
fancy, and from whence proceed ^ose graceful similes, metaphors, and 
other tropes, by which both poets^d orators have it in their,power to 
make things please and displease,* and show well or iU to others, as they 
hke themselves,) or else m discerning suddenly dissimilitude in things, 
that othei-wiae appear the same. And thuf virtue of the mind wthat by 
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fully, one from another, ideas wherein can be found the 
least difference, thereby to avoid being misled by similitude 
and by affinity to take one thing for another. This is a way 
of proceeding quite contrary to metaphor and allusion, 
wherein for the most part lies that entertainment and plea¬ 
santry of wit, which strikes so lively on the fancy, and there¬ 
fore is so acceptablee to all people; because its beauty appears 
at fii’st sight, and there is required no labour of thought to 
examine what truth or reason there is in it. The mind, 
without looking any further, fests satisfied with the agree¬ 
ableness of the pictui-e and the gaiety of the fancy; and it is 
a kind of affront to go about to examine it by the severe 
rules of truth and good reason, whereby it appears that it 
consists in something that is not perfectly conformable to 
them. 

3. Cleamesa alone hinders Confusion .—To the well dis¬ 
tinguishing our, ideas, it. chiefly contributes that, they be 
clear and determinate; and where they are so, it will not 
breed any confusion or mistake about them, though the senses 
should (as sometimes they do) convey them from the same 
object differently on different' occasions, and so seem to eri'. 
For though a man in a fever should from sugar have a bitter 
taste,* which at another time would produce a sweet one, yet 
the idea of bitter in that man’s mind would be as clear and 
distinct from the idea of sweet as if he had tasted only gaU. 
Nor does it make any more confusion between the two ideas 
of sweet and bitter, that the same sort of body produces at 
one time one, and at another time another idea by the taste, 
than it makes a confusion in two ideas of white and sweet, 
or white and round, that the same piece of sugar produces 

whiih/men attain to exact and perfect knowledge; and the pleasure 
thereof consistethjn continual instruction, and in distinction of places, 
persons, and seasons, and is commobly termed by the name oi judgment; 
for to judge is nothing else but to dfl J^mguish or discern, and both fancy 
and judgment are commonly com^-ehended under the name of wit, 
which seemeth to be a tenuity and agihty of spirits, contrary to that 
restiness of the spirits supposed m those that are dulL” (Treatise on 
Human Natui'e, c. x. § 2, 3 .)—Ed. 

* Or rather, should seem to hav^ for the fluids of his body, being 
in an agitated and depressed state, prevent the qualities of the sugar 
from operating in their accustomed manner upon his senses. The bitter¬ 
ness he perceives is in the quality of his own humours, which obstructs 
the action of the sugar's sweetness.—E d. 
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.hem both in the mind at the same time; and the ideas of 
irange-colour and aznre, that are produced in the mind by 
:he Same parcel of the infusion of lignum nephriticum, are no 
iCSS distinct ideas than those of the same colours taken from 
two very different bodies. 

4. Comparing .—The comparing of them one with another, 
in respect of extent, degrees, time, place, or any other 
circumstances, is another operation of the mind about 
its ideas, and is that upon which depends all that large 
tribe of ideas comprehended under relations, which, of 
how vast an extent it is, I shall have occasion to consider 
hereafter. 

5. Brutes compare hut imperfectly .—How far brutes partake 
in this faculty, is not easy to determine; I imagine they 
have it not in any great degree, foy though they probably 
have several ideas distinct enough, yet it seems to me to be 
the prerogative of human understanding -*when it has 
sufSciently distingushed any ideas, so as to perceive them to 
be perfectly different, and so■^3onsequently two, to cast about 
and consider in what circumstances they are capable to be 
compared; and therefore, I think, beasts compare not their 
ideas further than some sensible circumstances annexed to 
the objects themselves. The other power of comparing, which 
may be observed in men, belonging to general ideas, and 
useful only to abstract reasonings, we may probably con¬ 
jecture beasts have not 

6. Conipoundmg .—The next operation wo may observe in 
the mind about its id«as is composition, whereby it puts 
together several of those simple ones it has received from 
sensation and reflection, And combines them into complex 
ones. Under this of composition may be reckoned also ^hivt 
of enlarging; wherein, though the compositioi^ does not so 
’much appear as in more comple’t ones, yet it is nevertheless 
a putting several ideas together, though of the same kind. 
Thus by adding several units together, we make the idea of 
a dozen, and putting together the repeated ideas of several 
perches, we frame that of a furlong. 

7. Brutes compound hut litUe .—In this also, I suppose, 
brutes come far short of mem; for though they take in, and 
retain together several combinations of simple ideas,—as 
possibly the shape, smell, and voice ot his master, make up 

VOL. I. X 
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the complex idea a dog has of him, or rather are so many 
distinct marks whereby he knows him, yet I do not think 
they do of themselves ever compomid them, and make 
complex ideas. And perhaps even where we think they 
have complex ideas, it is only one simple one that directs 
them in the knowledge of several things, which possibly they 
distinguish less by their sight than we imagine j for I have 
Keen credibly informed that a bitch will nurse, play with, 
and be fond of young foxes, as much as, and in place of her 
puppies, if you can but get them once to suck her so long 
that her milk may go through them.* And those animals 
which hare a numerous brood of young ones at once, appear 
not to have any knowledge of their number; for though they 
are mightily concerned for any of their young that are taken 
from them whilst they are in sight or hearing, yet if one or 
two of them be stolen from them in their absence, or without 
noise, they appear not to miss them, or to have any sense that 
their number is lessened. 

8. Naming —^When childreip-have, by repeated sensations, 
gbt ideas fixed in their memories, they begin by degrees to 

• learn the use of signs; and when they have got the skill to 
apply the organs of speech to the framing of articulate sounds, 
they begin to make use of words to signify their ideas to 
others. These verbal signs they sometimes borrow from 
others, and sometimes make themselves, as one may observe 
among the new and unusual names children often give to 
things in the first use of language. 

9. Abstraction .—The use of words, then, being to stand as 
outward marks of our internal ideas, and those ideas being 
taken from particular things, if every particular idea that we 
Ja^ in should have a distinct name, names must be endless. 
To prevent this, the mind makes the particular ideas received 
from partffiuiar objects to become general; which is done by. 
considering them as they are in the mind, such appearances, 
separate from all other existences, and the circumstances of 
real existence, as time, place, or any other concomitant ideas: 

* All cieatures appear to be conciliated by the scent of theu own 
species, a discovery which must have been made by the ancient Ptylli, 
who probably, like the modems, fed on serpents when about to exhibit 
their power over them. On this account the bitch loves the young foxes 
that have sucked her, they are wsinulated to her by the milk they draw 
rcserabbng in smell her own cubs.—El). 
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rhia ia called abstraction, whereby ideaa taken from par- 
iicular beings become general representatives of aU of the 
same kind, and their names general names, applicable to 
whatever exists conformable to such abstract ideas. Such 
precise, naked appearances in the mind, without'considering 
how, whence, or with what others they came there, the un* 
derstauding lays up (with names commonly annexed to them) 
as the standard to rank real existences into sorts, as they 
agree with those patterns, and to denominate them accord¬ 
ingly. Thus the same colour being observed to-day in chalk 
or snow, which thp mind yesterday received from milk, it 
considers that appearance alone makes it a representative of 
all of that kind ; and having given it the name whiteness, it 
by that sound signifies the same quality, wheresoever to be 
imagined or met with, and thus universals, whether ideas or 
terms, are made.* 

10. Bruies abstract not —If it may be doubted whether 
beasts compound and enlarge their ideas that way to any 
degree; this, I think, I may»be j)ositive in, that the power 
of «abstracting is not at all in tlyjm; and that the having 'of 
general ideas is that which puts a perfect distinction betwixt 
man and brutes, and is an excellency which the faculties of 
brutes do by no means attain to; for it is evident wc observe 
no footsteps in them of making use of general signs for uni¬ 
versal ideas ; from which we have reason to imagine th.at they 
have not the faculty of abstracting, or making general ideas, 
since they have no use of words, or any other general signs. 

• 11. Nor can it be imputed to their want of fit organs to 
frame articulate sounds, that they hai e no use or knowledge 
of general words, since many of them, wc find, can fashion 
such sounds, and pronounce words distinctly enough,^bnt 
never with any such application. And, on tjje other side,' 
•men who, through some defect/in the organs, v/ant words, 
yet fail not to express their universal ideas by signs, which 

. * On the subject of abstract ideas, see Bishop Berkeley's Introduction 
to his “Principles of Human Knowledge,” pp 3—22 This philosopher, 
who erected his celebrated system on certim passages in the jiresent 
essay, rejected the doctrine of abstract ide.is, the belief in which he 
treated with ndicule But if a ma^ can form an idea of two, without 
connecting with it the idea of women, men, horses, elephants, &c , the 
power to abstract exists, and Locke is rig)it. The leader is left tt 
dcterimiie the point for himself. —Kd. 

T 2 
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serve them instead of general words, a faculty which we see 
beasts come short in; and, therefore, I think, we may sup¬ 
pose, that it is in this that the species of brutes are discri¬ 
minated ffom man; and it is that proper difference wherein 
they are wholly separated, and which at last widens to so vast 
a distance; for if they have any ideas at all, and are not bare 
machines, (as some would have them,) we cannot deny them 
to have some reason. It seems as evident to me, that they 
do some of theiA in certain instances reason, as that they 
have sense; but it is only in particular ideas, just as they 
received them from their senses. They are the best of them 
tied up within those narrow bounds, and have not (as T think) 
the faculty to enlarge them by any kind of abstraction. 

12. Idiots and Madmen .—How far idiots are concerned in 
the want or weakness of any, or all of the foregoing faculties, 
an exact observation of their several ways of faultering would 
no doubt discover; for those who either perceive but dully, 
or retain the ideas that come into their minds but ill, who 
c£^nnot readdy excite or compound them, wiU have little 
matter to think on. Those, who cannot distinguish, compare, 
and abstract, would hardly bo able to understand and make 
use of language, or judge or reason to any tolerable degree; 
but only a little and imperfectly about things present, and 
very familiar to their senses. And indeed any of the fore- 
mentioned faculties, if wanting, or out of order, produce 
suitable effects in men’s understandings and knowledge. 

13. In fine, the defect in naturals .seems to proceed from 
want of quickness, activity, and motion in the intellectual 
faculties, whereby they are deprived of reason; whereas 
madmen, on the other side, seem to suffer by the other ex- 

. treiOe, for they do not appear to me to have lost the faculty 
of reasoning,.' but having joined together some ideas very 
wrongly, they mistake themVfor truths, and they err as men 
do that argue right from wrong principles; for by the vio¬ 
lence of their imaginations, having taken their fancies foi 
realities, they make right deductions from them. Thus yoi 
shall find a distracted man fancying himself a king, wit! 
a right inference require siytable attendance, respect, an< 
obedience; others who have thought themselves made o 
glass, have used the cqution necessary to preserve such brittl 
bodies. Hence it conies to pass that a man who is ver 
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sober, and of a right understanding in all other things, may 
in one particular be as frantic as any in Bedlam; if either by 
any sudden very strong impression, or long fixing las fancy 
upon one sort of thoughts, incoherent ideas have been ce¬ 
mented together so powerfully, as to remain united. But 
there are degrees of madness, as of folly; the disordei-ly 
jumbhug ideas together is in some more, some less. In 
short, herein seems to lie the diflference between idiots and 
madmen, that madmen put wrong ideas .together, and so 
make wrong propositions, but argue and reason right from 
them; but idiots make very few or no propositions, and 
reason scarce at all. 

14. Method. —These, I think, are the first faculties and 
operations of the mind, which it makes use of in understand¬ 
ing; and though they are exercised about all its ideas in 
general, yet the instances I have hitherto given have been 
chiefly in simple ideas; and I have subjoinedjtho explicatic.i 
of these faculties of the mind to that of simple ideas, before I 
come to what I have to suy concerning complex ones, for 
these following reasons:— 

Fiyst, Because several of these faculties being exercised at 
first principally about simple ideas, we might, by following 
nature m its ordinary method, trace and discover them in 
their rise, progress, and gradual improvements. 

Secondly, Because, observing the faculties of the mind, how 
they operate about simple ideas, which are usually, in most 
men’s minds, much more clear, precise, and distinct than 
complex ones, we may the better examine and learn how the 
mind extracts, denominates, compares, and exercises in its 
other operations about those which are complex, wherein we 
are much more liable to mistake. 

Thirdly, Because these very operations of the mind afibiit* 
ideas, received from sensations, fl-e themselves, ^h'fen reflected 
on, another set of ideas, derived/from that other source of our 
knowledge, which I call reflection, and therefore fit to be con¬ 
sidered in this place after the simple ideas of sensation. Of 
compounding, comparing, abstracting, (fee., I have but just 
sjioken, having occasion to treat of them more at large in 
other places. 

15. These are the Beginnings of Human Knowledge .—And 
thus I have given a short, and, I think, true history of the 
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first begiunings of human knowledge,* whence the mind has 
its first objects; and by what steps it makes its progress to 
the laying in and storing up those ideas, out of which is to 
be framed' all the knowledge it is capable of, wherein I must 
appeal to experience and observation whether I am in the 
right; the best way to come to truth being to examine things 
as really they are, and not to conclude they are, as we fancy 
of ourselves, or have been taught by others to imagine. 

16. Appeal to Experience .—To deal truly, this is the only 
way that I can discover, whereby the ideas of things are 
brought into the understanding: if other men have either 
innate ideas or infused principles, they have reason to enjoy 
them; and if they are sure of it, it is impossible for others to 
deny them the privilege that they have above their neigh¬ 
bours. I can speak bijt of what I find in myself, and is 
agreeable to those notions, which, if we will examine the 
whole course of men in their several ages, countries, and 
educations, seem to depend on those foundations which I 
have laid, and to correspond With this method in all the 
parts and degrees thereof. „ 

17. Dark Roo’tn .—I pretend not to teach, but to inquire, 
and therefore cannot but confess here again, that external 
and internal sensation are the only passages that I can find 
of knowledge to the understanding. These alone, as far as I 
can discover, are the wmdows by which light is let into this 
dark room; for methinks the understanding is not much 
unlike a closet wholly shut from light, with only some little 
opening left, to let in external visible resemblances, or ideas 
01 things without: would the pictures coming into such a 
dark room but stay there, and lie so orderly as to be found 

occasion, it would very much resemble the understand- 
'ing of a maq in reference to all objects of sight, and the 
ideas of them. \ 

These are my guesses cono^ming the means whereby the 

* For a time this doctrine was received in the philosophical world,, 
and deemed satisfactory; but authors afterwards appeared who brought 
forward another theory, with infenor genius, and therefore with inferior 
authority ; but possessing the recommendation of novelty, it found many 
admirers, and still retains them; that is, if any modification of philosophy 
can any longer bo said to command admiration or excite interest in this 
country. (See Dugald Stewart’s Philosophical Essays, Ess. I. chap. 2, 3. 
p. 71 etseq.)—E d. 
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understanding comes to have and retain simple ideas, and 
the modes of them, with some other operations about them. 
I proceed now to examine some of these simple ideas and 
their modes a little more particularly. 


CHAPTER XII. 

OF COMPLEX IDEAS. 

1. Made by the Mind out of simple Ones. —We have hitherto 
considered those ideas, in the reception whereof the mind is 
only passive, which are tho.so simple ones received from sen¬ 
sation and reflection before mentioned, whereof the mind 
cannot make one to itself, nor have any idea which does not 
wholly consist of them. But as the mind is wholly passive 
in the reception of all its simple ideas, so it exerts several 
acts of its own, whereby out of its simple i^eas, as the ma¬ 
terials and foundations of^tho rest, the others are framed. 
The acts of the mind, wherein it exerts its power over, its 
simple ideas, are chiefly these <three; 1. Combining several 
simjAe ideas into one compound one, and thus all complex 
ideas are made. 2. The second is bringing two ideas, whe¬ 
ther simple or complex, together, and setting them by one 
another so as to take a view of them at once, without uniting 
them into one, by which way it gets all its ideas of relations. 
3. The third is separating them from all other ideas that 
accompany them in their real existence: this is called ab¬ 
straction, and thus all its general ideas are made. This shows 
man’s power, and its ways of operation, to be much the 
same in the material and intellectual world. For the materials 
in both being such as he has no power over, either to mslkeny 
destroy, all that man can do is ejther to unite tbein together, or 
to set them by one another, or wholly separate them. I shall 
here begin with the first of'these in the consideration of 
complex ideas, and come to the other two in their due places. 
As simple ideas ate observed to exist in several combinations 
united together, so the mind has a power to consider several 
of them united together as ^ne idea; and that not only as 
they are united in external objects, but as itself has joined 
them together. Ideas thus made up of several simple ones 
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put together, I call complex; such as are beauty, gratitude, a 
man, an army, the universe, ■which, though complicated of 
various simple ideas, or complex ideas made up of simple 
ones, yet are, when the mind pleases, considered each by itself 
as one entire thing, and signified by one name. 

2. Made voluntarily ,—In this faculty of repeating and 
joining together its ideas, the mind has great power in vary¬ 
ing and multiplying the objects of its thoughts, infinitely 
beyond what sensation or reflection furnished it with; but 
all this still confined to those simple ideas which it received 
from those two sources, and which are the ultimate materials 
of all its compositions: for simple ideas are all from things 
themselves, and of these the mind can have no more, nor 
other than what are suggested to it. It can have no other 
ideas of sensible qualities than what come from without by 
the senses, nor any ideas of other kind of operations of a 
thinking substance, than what it finds in itself; but when 
it has puce got these simple ideas, it is not confined barely 
to observation, and what offers ,itself from without; it can, 
by its own power, put together those ideas it has, and make 
new complex ones, which it never received so united. 

3. Are either Modes, Substances, or Relations .—Coiiiplex 
ideas, however compounded and decompounded, though their 
number be infinite, and the variety endles^ wherewith they 
fill and entertain the thoughts of men; yet I think they may 
be all reduced under these three heads—1. Modes. 2. Sub¬ 
stances. 3. Eolations. 

4. Modes. —First, Modes I call such complex ideas, which, 
however compounded, contain not in them the supposition 
of subsisting by themselves, but are considered as depen¬ 
dencies on, or affections of substances; such as are ideas sig- 

by the words triangle, gratitude, murder, &c. And if 
in this I use tlie word mode, in somewhat a different sense 
from its ordinary significatioi^ I beg pardon; it being un¬ 
avoidable in discourses, differmg from the ordinary received 
notions, either to make new words, or to use old words in 
somewhat a new signification; the latter whereof, in our 
present case, is perhaps the more tolerable of the two.* 

* The reader -will perhape agree with me in regarding this as an unphi- 
ioao;fhical decision It were far better to employ a new term, with a 
sepl^te and definite meaning attached to it, than to confuse our appie- 
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5. Simple and mixed Modes .—Of these inodes, there are 
two sorts which deserve distinct consideration. First, there 
are some which are only variations, or different combinations 
of the same simple idea, without the mixture of any other; 
as a dozen, or score; which are nothing but the ideas of so 
many distinct units added together, and these I call simple 
modes, as being contained within the bounds of one simple 
idea. 

Secondly, there are others compounded.of simple ideas of 
several kinds, put together to make one complex one; v. g., 
beauty, consisting of a certain composition of colour and 
figure, causing delight in the beholder;* theft, which being 
the concealed change of the possession of anything, without 
the consent of the proprietor, contains, as is visible, a com¬ 
bination of several ideas of several kinds: and •these I caU 
mixed modes. ” 

6. Substances, single or collective. —Secondly, tho ideas of 
substances are such combinations of simple ideas as are taken 
to represent distinct particular things subsisting by them¬ 
selves, in which the supposed or confused idea of substahce, 
suchjas it is, is always the firs^ and chief. Thus, if to sub¬ 
stance be joined the simple idea of a certain dull whitish 
colour, with certain degrees of weight, hardness, ductility, 
and fusibility, we have the idea of lead, and a combination of 
the ideas of a certain sort of figure, with the powers of motion. 
Thought and reasoning, joined to substance, make the ordinary 
idea of a man. Now, of substances also, there are two sorts of 
ideas; one of single substances, as they exist separately, as 

tension of a known word by multiplying its signiP cations, and applying 
it to uses for which it is unsmted Locke would have avoided many of 
the objections that have been urged against him, had he venture^up^^p 
tlie invention of a new nomenclatuie, for it seems ck^ to me, that the 
objections of his adversaries are often directed, noti sd much at his 
notions, as at their own misapprehensions of those notions, for which, 
however, as ho furnished them with the handle, he may be himself to 
blame.—E d. 

• Nicholas Caussin, the Jesuit, in his work, “De Eloquentia Sacra et 
Humana,” X. 693, gives a simdar definition (if anything so brief deserve 
the name) of beauty: “Est porro pulchritudo apta membrorum pro- 
portio, cum qusedam colons sua'rit.ate. In viris dignitas, m foeminis 
vemistaa appellatur.” (See Payne Knight’s Analytical Essays on the 
Principles of Taste, Part I. ch. v. §§ 26 et seq , and compare Bugald 
Stewart's notions, Philosophical Essays, p. i66 et seq.)—E d. 
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of a man or a sheep; the other of several of those put 
together, as an army of men, or flock of sheep; which collective 
ideas of several substances thus put together, are asjnuch 
each of "thegi one single idea, as that of a man or an unit. 

7. Edation. —Thirdly, the last sort of complex ideas, is 
that we call relation, which consists in the consideration and 
comparing one idea with another. Of these several kinds we 
shall trekt in their order. 

8. Fite abstrusest Ideas from the two Sources .—If we trace 
the progress of our minds, and with attention observe how 
it repeats, adds together, and unites its simple ideas received 
from sensation or reflection, it will lead us further than 
at first perhaps we should have imagined. And, I believe, 
we shall find, if we warily observe the originals of our notions, 
that even the most abstruse ideas, how remote soever they 
may seem from sense, oh from any operations of our own 
minds, are yet ,pnly such as the understanding frames to 
itself, by repeating and joining together ideas, that it had 
either from objects of sense, or I'rrm its own operations about 
them; so that those even large and abstract ideas are derived 
•from sensation or reflection,‘being no other than what the 
mind, by the ordinary use of its own faculties, employed 
about ideas received from objects of sense, or from the 
operations it observes in itself about them, may, and does, 
attain unto. This I shall endeavour to show in the ideas we 
have of space, time, and infinity, and some few others that 
seem the most remote from those originals. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

«^F<^SIMPLE modes; AND FIRST, OF THE SIMPLE MODES OP 

SPACE. 

1. Simple Modes .— Though^ in the foregoing part I have 
often mentioned simple ideas, which are truly the materials 
of all our knowledge; yet having treated of them there, rather 
in the way that they come into the mind, than as distinguished 
from others more compounded, it will not be perhaps amiss 
to take a view of some of themtogain under this consideration, 
and examine those different modifications of the same idea; 
which the mind either finds in things existing, or is able to 
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make within itself, without the help of any extrinsical object, 
or any foreign suggestion. 

Those modifications of any one simple idea (which, as has 
been said, I call simple modes) are as perfectly different and 
distinct ideas in the mind as those of the greatest distance 
or contrariety; for the idea of two is as distinct from that of 
one, as blueness from heat, or either of them from any 
number: and yet it is made up only of that simple idea of an 
unit repeated; and repetitions of this kind joined together 
make those distinct simple modes, of a dozen, a gross, a 
million. 

2. Idea of Space .—I shall begin with the simple idea of 
space.* I have showed above, chap. 4, that we get the idea 

* Since space is, m fact, merely the absence and contraiy of substance, 
we can fonn no idea of it but that of nonentity. Where nothing is. 
Omnipotence may introduce existence, or the laws which regulate the 
universe may cause the passage of existence “thwugh the void and 
formless infimte.” But, in itself, the term, as I have said, merely 
signifies that, where nothing is, ao resistance can be offered to the move¬ 
ments of body. On this subject the reader of Dugald Stewart^ will 
probably icmeiuber a curious fragmept of the Kantean system, (Philos. 
Essays, p 155 et seq.,) in which an attempt is made, but with very little 
success, to clear up this obscure point of philosophy. To speak plainly, 
Kant appeal’s rather to darken what was dark before, than to open up 
any new vista, by which it might be more distinctly beheld When, for 
example, he tells us that “the notion, or intuition, of space and time, is 
not empirical; that is, it has not its origin in experience,” and yet is 
“not innate,” I confess that my admiration for philosophy is for the 
moment diminished. But let us quote the whole passage. “The notion 
or intuition of space,” he tells us, “as well as that of time, is not 
empuical, that is, has not its ongin m expenence on the contrary, both 
these notions are supposed or implied as conditions in all our empirical 
perceptions, inasmuch as we cannot perceive nor conceive an external 
object, -without representing it to our thoughts as m space; nor can we 
conceive anything, either without us or within us, without repr^wn»i#g 
it to ourselves as in time. Space and time, theref^o., are called by 
Kant the two forms of our sensibility. The first is the general form of 
our external senses, the second the general form of all our senses, ex¬ 
ternal and internal. These notions of space and time, however, although 
they exist it priori, are not, according to Kant, innate ideas If thejr 
are anterior to the perceptions of our senses, it is only in the order of 
reason and not in the order of time They have, indeed, their ongin 
in ourselves; but they present themselves to the understandmg only m 
consequence of occasions, fumisj^ed by our sensations, or, in KanVs 
language, by our sensible modifications. Separated from these modifi- 
oationa they could not exist, and -without %m they would have remained 
for ever latent and sterile.” The force and cogency of this reasoning 
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of space, both by our sight and touch; which, I think, is so 
evident, that it would be as needless to go to prove that men 
perceive, by their sight, a distance between bodies of different 
colours, or between the parts of the same body, as that they 
see colours themselves; nor is it less obvious, that they can 
do so in the dark by feeling and touch. 

3. Space and Extension .—This space, considered barely in 
length between any two beings, without considering any¬ 
thing else between^them, is called distance; if considered in 
length, breadth, and thickness, I think it may be called 
capacity. The term extension is usually applied to it in 
what manner soever considered. 

4. Immensity .—Each different distance is a different 
modification of space; and each idea of any different 
distance, or space, is a sjmple mode of this idea. Men for 
the use, and by the custom of measuring, settle in their 
minds the ideaa-of certain stated lengths, such as are an inch, 
foot, yard, fathom, mile, diameter of the earth, <fec., which are 
BO many distinct ideas made up'bnly of space. When any 
such stated lengths or measures of space are made famdiar to 
'men’s thoughts, they can ui their minds repeat them as often 
as they will, without mixing or joining to them the idea of 
body or anything else, and frame to themselves the ideas of 
long, square, or cubic feet, yards or fathoms, here amongst 
the bodies of the universe, or else beyond the utmost bounds 
of all bodies; and by adding these still one to another, 
enlarge their ideas of space as much as they please. The 
power of repeating or doubhng any idea wo have of any 

may be illustrated by the following familiar example —Thomas was a 
man before he was a boy, not in the order of tune, but in the order of 
reflGoi#? because it was m order that he might become a man, that he 
was made a boy. ✓ With respect to space, no writer, perhaps, has written 
more clearly on it than Hobbes, who, m his Philosophia Prima, Pars * 
II. cap 7, § 2, observes- “Jam!, si meminenmus, seu phantasma 
habuenmus abcujus rei, quse extiterat ante suppositam rerum exter- 
narum sublationem, neo oonsiderare velunus, qualis ea res erat, sed sim- 
pliciter quod erat extra animum, habemus id, quod appellamus spatium, 
imaginarium quidem, quia merum phantasma, sed tamen illud ipsum, 

quod ab omnibus sic appellatur.Spatii definitionem hano esse 

dico tpaiium. est phantasma rei existen^is, quatenvs existentis, id est, hullo 
aho ejus rei accidents considerate praeterquara quod apparet extra imagi- 
nantem.” fT i p. 82 et peq. ed. Moleaworth. See also Berkeley’s 
Works, voL L p. 89.) 
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distance, and adding it to the former as often as will, 
without being ever able to come to any stop or stint, let us 
enlarge it as much as we will, is that which gives us the idea 
of immensity. 

5. Figure .—There is another modification of this idea, 
which IS nothing but the relation which the parts of the 
termination of extension, or circumscribed space, have 
amongst themselvas. This the touch discovers in sensible 
bodies, whose extremities come within our reach; and the 
eye takes both from bodies and colours, whose boundaries are 
within its view; where, obseiwing how the extremities 
terminate, either in straight lines which meet at discernible 
angles, or in crooked lines wherein no angles can be per¬ 
ceived ; by considering these as they relate to one another, in 
all parts of the extremities of any body or space, it has that 
idea we call figure, which afibrds to the mind infinite variety; 
for besides the vast number of difTercut figvwes that do really 
exist in the coherent masses of matter, the stock that the 
mind has in its power, by varying the idea of space, and 
thereby making still new coiniiositions, by repeating its'own 
ideop, and joimng them as it pleases, is perlectly inexhaustible; 
and so it can multiply figures in infinitum. 

6. Figwre .—For the mind having a power to repeat the 
idea of any length directly stretched out, and join it to 
another in the same direction, which is to double the length 
of that straight line, or else join another with what inclina¬ 
tion it thinks fit, and so make what sort of angle it pleases; 
and being able also to shorten any line it imagines, by taking 
from it one half, one fourth, or what part it pleases, without 
being able to come to an end of any such divisions, it can 
make an angle of any bigness. So also the lines that a^e its 
aides, of what length it pleases, which joining again to oth5r 
Vues of different lengths, and at different angl^, till it has 
wholly enclosed any space, it is evident that it can multiply 
figures, both in their shape and capacity, in infinitum;^ 
all which are but so many different simple modes of* 
space. 

The same that it can do with straight lines, it can also do 
with crooked, or crooked lind straight together; and the 
same it can do in lines, it can also in superficcs; by which 
we may be led into farther thoughts’ of the endless variety of 
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figures that the mind has a power to make, and thereby to 
multiply the simple modes of space.* 

7. Place .—Another idea coming under this head, and 
belonging to this tribe, is that we call place. As in simple 
space, we consider the relation of distance between any two 
bodies or points, so in our idea of place, we consider the 
relation of distance betwixt anything, and any two or more 
points, which are considered as keeping the same distance 
one with another, &nd so considered as at rest j for when we 
find anything at the same distance now which it was yester¬ 
day, from any two or more points, which have not since 
changed their distance one with another, and with which we 
then compared it, we say it hath kept the same place; but if 
it hath sensibly altered its distance with either of those 
points, we say it hath cjianged its place: though, vulgarly 
speaking, in the common notion of place, we do not always 
exactly observe the distance from these precise points; but 
from larger portions of sensible objects, to which we consider 
the thing placed to bear relation, hnd its distance from which 
we have some reason to obserye. 

8. Thus, a company of chess-men standing on the §ame 
squares of the chess-board, where we left them, we say they 
are all in the same place, or unmoved, though perhaps the 
chess-board hath been in the mean time carried out of one 
room into another; because we comjiared them only to the 
parts of the chess-board, which keep the same distance one 
with another. The chess-board, we also say, is in the same 
place it was, if it remain in the same part of the cabin, 
though perhaps the ship which it is in sails all the while; 
and the ship is said to be in the same place, supposing it 
l^t^the same distance with the parts of the neighbouring 
land, thougb perhaps the earth hath turned round, and so 
both chess-men, and board, and ship, have every one changed’* 
place, in respect of remoter bodies, which have kept the 
same distance one with another. But yet the distance from 

• What is here said of figure is equally true of moral creations • oy 
now combinations of the passions, affections, &c, men may, for the 
purposes of fiction, invent new characters for ever. In nature, the 
thing is done every day before our eyes; and if we be wanting in 
originahty, it is because we ^hoiJb to work after copies, rather than have 
recouise to the exhaustless storehouses of nature.—E d. 
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certain parts of the board being that which determines the 
place of the chess-men, and the distance from the fixed parts 
of the cabin (with which we made the comparison) being 
that which determmed the place of the chess-board; and the 
fixed parts o'f the earth that by which we determined the 
place of the ship, these things may be said to be in the same 
place in those respects, though their distance from some 
other things, which in this matter we did not consider, being 
varied, they have undoubtedly changed pkce in that respect, 
and we ourselves shall think so, when we have occasion to 
compare them with those other. 

9. But this modification of distance we call place, being 
made by men for their common use, that by it they might 
be able to design the particular position of things, where 
they had occasion for such designation; men consider and 
determine of this place by reference to those adjacent things 
which best served to their present purpo^, without con¬ 
sidering other tilings which, to answer another purpose, would 
better determine the place%if the same thing. Tims in the 
chess-board, the use of the desi^ation of the place of 6aeh 
ches|-man being determined only within that chequered 
piece of wood, it would cross that purpose to measure it by 
anything else; but when these very chess-men aic put up in 
a bag, if any one should ask where the black king is, it 
would be proper to determine the place by the part of the 
room it was in, and not by the chess-board; there being 
another use of designing the place it is now in, than when in 
play it was on the chess-board, and so must bo determined 
by other bodies. So if any one should ask, in what place 
are the verses which report the story of Nisus and Euryalus, 
it would be very improper to determine this place, by s^ing, 
they were in such a part of the earth, or in Bodley’s hbrai^; 
but the right designation of the place would 1^ by the parts 
of Virgil’s works; and the proper answer would be, that 
these verses were about the middle of the ninth book of his 
.lEneid,* and that they have been always constantly in the 

* This fine story, the noblest episode, perhaps, in the .lEneid, com 
mences with verse 176 — 

“Nisus erat portie cusfos, acemmus armis,” &c. 
and concludes with verse 602. (SeeAVir^. Masvicii, p. 863 et seq. 
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same place ever since Virgil was printed; which is true, 
though the book itself hath moved a thousand times, the use 
of the idea of place here being to know in what part of the 
book that atory is, that so, upon occasion, we may know 
where to find it, and have recourse to it for use! 

10. Place. —That our idea of place is nothing else but such 
a relative position of anything as I have before mentioned, I 
think is plain, and will be easily admitted, when we consider 
that we can have ho idea of the place of the universe, though 
we can of all the parts of it; because beyond that we have 
not the idea of any fixed, distinct, particular beings, in re¬ 
ference to which we can imagine it to have any relation of 
distance; but all beyond it is one uniform space or expan¬ 
sion, wherein the mind finds no vaiiety, no marks; for to 
say that the world is somewhere, means no more than that 
it does exist; this, though a phrase borrowed from place, 
signifying only-its existence, not location; and when one can 
find out, and frame in his mind, clearly an3 distinctly, the 
place of the universe, he will be able to tell us whether it 
moves or stands still in the undistinguishable inane of infi¬ 
nite space: though it be true that the word place has some¬ 
times a more confused sense, and stands for that space whfch 
anybody takes up; and so the universe is in a place, fbo 
idea, therefore, of place, we have by the a:i,me means that 
we get the idea of space, (whereof this is but a particular 
limited consideration,) viz, by our sight and touch; by either 
of whicli we receive into our minds the ideas of extension or 
distance. 

11. Exiemion and Body not the same. —There are some 
that would pereuade us, that body and extension are the 
^jng, thing,'* who either change the signification of words, 

♦ Locke here^Uudes to the defmition of Descartes “ Sola igitur ex* 
tensio corporis naturam constituit quum ilia owirn sole aernperque con*’ 
venut, adeo ut nihil in corpore prius percipere possimus ” (Antomi le 
Grand Institutio Philosophue secundum pnncipia D Renati Descartes, 
Pars IV. p 152 ) The notions of Hobbes on the same subject are con¬ 
tained m the following passage • “Intellecto jam quid sit spatium ima- 
ginarium, in quo nihil esse extomum, supposuimus, sed meram eonim, 
qufe olim existentia imagines suas in ammo reliquerant, privationem; 
supponamus deinceps aliquid eorum, rursus reponi, sme crean denuo; 
necesse ergo est ut creatum lUud sive repositum, non modo occupet ali- 
quam dicti spatii partem, sive^^m ea coincidat et coextendatur, sed 
ctiam esse aliquid, quod ab imagmatione nostra non dopeiidet. Hoc 
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"wliich I -would not suspect them of, they having so severely 
condemned the philosophy of others, because it hath been 
too much placed in the uncertain meaning or deceitful ob¬ 
scurity of doubtful or insignificant terms. If, therefore, they 
mean by body and extension the same that other people do, 
viz., by body something that is solid aud extended, whose 
parts are separable and movable different ways; and by^ex¬ 
tension, only the space that lies between the extremities of 
those solid coheient parts, and which is possessed by them, 
they confound very different ideas one -with another; for I 
appeal to every man’s o-wn thoughts, whether the idea of 
space be not as distinct from that of solidity, as it is from 
the idea of scarlet colour? It is true, solidity cannot exist 
without extension, neither can scarlet colour exist without 
extension; but this hinders not, but that they are distinct 
ideas. Many ideas require others ai necessary to their exist¬ 
ence or conception, which yet are verj- distinct,ideas. • Motion 
can neither be,’ nor be conceived, without space; and yet 
motion is not space, nor spaoe motion; space can exist without 
it, and they are very distinct ideas; and so, I think, are those 
of space and solidity. Solidity so inseparable an idea from 
body? that upon that depends its filling of space, its contact, 
impulse, and communication of motion upon impulse. And 
if it be 9 . reason to prove that spirit is different from body, 
because thinking includes not the idea of extension in it, the 
same reason will be as valid, I suppose, to prove that space is 
not body, because it includes not the idea of solidity in it; 
space and solidity being as distinct ideas as thinking and 
extension, and as wholly separable in the mind one from 
another. Body then and extension, it is evident, are two 
distinct ideas. For, 

12. First, Extension includes no solidity, nor resistance*to' 
the motion of body, as body does. 

13. Secondly. The parts of pure space are inseparable one 

autem ipsiim est quod appellari solet, propter extensionem quidem corpus, 
propter ipdependentiam; autem a nostra cogitatione iaftaiatens per se. et 
propterea quod extra nos subsiatit existens, denique quia sub spatio una- 
gmano substdmi et eupponi videtur, ut non sensibus sed rations tantum 
aliquid ibi esse intelligatur, suppositum et subjectum Itaque definitio 
corporis hujusmodi es^ corpus est quicquid non dependens a nostra cogi¬ 
tations cum speUiiparte aliqua coincidit nsi coextenditur.” (Philosopbia 
Prima, parsII. cap. vui. §1.)—Ed. 
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from the other; so that the continuity cannot be separated, 
neither really nor mentally; for I demand of any one to 
remove any part of it from another, with which it is con¬ 
tinued, even so much as in thought. To divide and separate 
actually is, as I think, by removing the parts one from 
another, to make two superfices, where before there was a 
continuity; and to divide mentally is to make in the mind 
two supei fices, where before there was a continuity, and con¬ 
sider them as removed one from the other; which can only 
be done in things con.sidered by the mind as capable of being 
separated; and by separation, of acquiring new distinct 
.superfices, which they then have not, but are capable of; 
but neither of these ways of separation, whether real or 
mental, is, as I think, compatible to pure space. 

It IS true, a man may consider so much of such a space as 
is answerable or commerl.surate to a foot, without considering 
the rest, which, ,is, indeed, a partial consideration, but not so 
much as mental separation or division; since a man can no 
more mentally divide, without, considering two supeidices 
separate one from the other, than ho can actually divide, 
without making two superfiLes disjoined one from the other: 
but a partial consideration is not separating. A man may 
consider light in the sun without its heat, or mobility in 
body without its extension, without thinking of their sepa¬ 
ration ; one is only a partial consideration, terminating in 
one alone, and the other is a consideration of both, as existing 
separately. 

14. Thirdly, The parts of pure space are immovable, which 
follows from their inseparability; motion being nothing but 
change of distance between any two things; but this cannot 
be between parts that are inseparable, which, therefore, must 

'^ne&ds be at perpetual rest one amongst another. 

Thus the 'uetermined idea of simple space distinguishes it 
plainly and suflSciently from body, since its parts are inse¬ 
parable, immovable, and without resistance to the motion 
of body. 

15. T}m Definition of Extension eoeplains it not .—If any one 
ask me what this space I speak of is, I will tell him when he 
tells me what his extension is. For to say, as is usually 
done, that extension is to have partes extra partes, is to say 
only, that extension is extension: for what am I the better 
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informed in the nature of extension, when I am told that 
extension is to have parts that are extended, exterior to 
parts that are extended, i. e., extension consists of extended 
p.arts?k As if one, asking what a fibre was; I should answer 
him, that it was a thing made up of several fibres, would h. 
thereby be enabled to understand wliat a fibre was bettei 
than he did before? Or rather, would he not have reason tc. 
think that my design was to make sport with him, rather 
than seriously to instruct him? 

1G. Division of Jleiugs into Bodies and Spirits proves not 
Space, and Body the same. —Those who contend that sjiace 
and body are the same, bring this dilemma: either this space 
is something or nothing If notliiiig bo between two bodies, 
they must necessarily touch; if it be allowed to be something, 
they ask, whether it be body or .spirit? To which I answer 
by another question. Who told them that there was, or could 
be, nothing but solid beings, which could jpit think, and 
thinking beings that were not extended ?—which is all they 
mean by the terms body amV spirit. 

17. Substance, which we Jmow not, no Proof against SpUco 
wiihmt Body. —If it be demanded (as usually it is) whether 
this space, void of body, be substance or accident, I shall 
readily answer I know not, nor shall be ashamed to own my 
ignorance, till they that ask show me a clear distinct idea of 
substance. 

18. I endeavour as much as I can to deliver myself from 
those fallacies which we are a])t to put upon ourselves, by 
taking words for things. It helps not our ignorance to feign 
a knowledge where we have none, by malcing a noise with 
sounds, without clear and distinct significations. Names 
made at pleasure neither alter the nature of things nor niake 
us understand them, but as they ai e signs of and stand lof 
determined ideas And I desire those who lay s^nueh stre.ss 
on the sound of these two syllables, substance, to con.dder 
whether applying it, as they do, to the iniinite, incompre¬ 
hensible God, to finite spirit, and to body, it be in the same 
sense, and whether it stands for the same idea, when each of 
those three so different beings are called substances.* If so, 

* The difficulties attending the no^on of substance seem to have been 
among the chief causes which precipitated Bei kelcy into his extravagant 
idealism. Because ho could not coinpiehemi the mysteiy of matcnal 

u 2 
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whether it will thence follow that God, spirits, and body, 
agreeing in the same common nature of substance, differ not 
any otherwise than in a bare different modification of that 
substance; as a tree and a pebble, being in the same sense 
body, and agreeing in the common nature of body, differ only 
in a bare modification of that common matter, which will be 
a very harsh doctrine. If they say, that they apply it to God, 
finite spirit, and matter, in three different significations, and 
that it stands for one idea when God is said to be a substance, 
for another when the soul is called substance, and for a third 
when body is called so; if the name substance stands for three 
several distinct ideas, they would do well to make known 
those distinct ideas, or at least to give three distinct names 
to them, to prevent in so important a notion the confusion 
and errors that will naturally follow from the promiscuous use 
of so doubtful a term; which is so far from being suspected to 
have thiee distinct, that in ordinary use it has scarce one 
clear distinct signification ; and if they can thus make three 
distinct ideas of substance, wh..t hinders why another may 
not make a fourth 1 

19. Sviatance and AccuMita of little Use in Philosophy — 

existence, or perfectly reconcile it with his ideas of the Divine nature, he 
jumped to the conclusion, that no such thing exists. ‘' From what has 
been s.ud,” ho remaiks, “it follows there is not any other substance 
th.an spirit, or that whieh perceives ” (Principles of Human Know¬ 
ledge, § 7.) The manner in which he attempts the proof of this, 
furnishes perhaps the completest example of sophistry anywhere to be 
met with in philosophy “Let it bo considered,” he says, “the aentihU 
qualities are colour, figure, motion, smell, taste, and such like; that is, 
tke ideas perceived hy sense ” Here, it will be observed, he confounds 
the “sensible qualities” with the “ideas” which the mind forms of 
them ; and then proceeds, as follows, to demonstrate the absurdity of an 
'hyV’Othesis which no man ever entei’tamed. “Now, for an idea to exist 
in an unperc^.-ing thmg, is a manifest contradiction' that, therefore, 
wherein colour, figure, and the like qualities exist, must perce’ a them; 
hence it is clear there can be no unthinking substance or substi atum of 
those ideas.” But ideas, in the unsophisticated language of philosophy, 
aignity representatives Now, they must represent something or nothing— 
they cannot represent what has no existence—^they must, thereforS, 
represent realities, and those realities must have an existence external to 
the mmd, and independent of it. He himself observes, that spirit is the 
substance that perceives; which irresistibly implies the existence of some¬ 
thing to be perceived; otherwise Ve have an agent without a patient, 
existence takmg cognizance of non- existence—which seems to be but httle 
removed from nonsense.— Ed, 
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They who first ran into the notion of accidents, as a sort of 
real beings that needed something to inhere in, were forced 
to find out the word substance to support them. Had the 
poor Indian philosopher (who imagined that the earth also 
wanted something to bear it up) but thought of this word 
substance, he needed not to have been at the trouble to find 
an elephant to support it, and a tortoise to support his 
elephant j the word substance would have dpne it effectuallv.* 
And he that inquired might have taken it for as good an 
answer irom an Indian philosopher, that substance, without 
knowing what it is, is that winch supports the earth, as we 
take it for a sufficient answer and good doctrine from our 
European philosophers, that substance, without knowing 
what it is, is that which supports accidents. So that of sub¬ 
stance, we have no idea of what it ns, but only a confused, 
obscure one of what it docs. _ , 

20. Whatever a learned man may do here, an intelligent 
American, who inquired injo the nature of things, would 
scarce take it for a satisfactory account, if, desiring to learn 
our architecture, he should be told that a pillar is a thing 
supported by a basis, and a basis something that supported a 
pillar. Would he not think himself mocked, instead of 
taught, with such an account as this? And a stranger to 
them would be very liberally instructed in the nature of 
books, and the things they contained, if he should be told that 
all learned books consisted of paper and lettei’s, and that 
letters were things inhering in paper, and paper a thing that 
held forth letters: a notable way of having clear ideas of 
letters and papers! But were the Latin words, inhierentia 
and substantio, put into the plain Englisir ones that answer 

* But the Hindhs, though among them may douMess be found 
persons entertaining this senous article of faith, ha\^ been carefu' 
to exclude such fables from them philosophy. Their super-subtle 
sages It was who invented the system of idealism which Berkeley adopted; 
and the mgenuity they displayed in its exposition and defence was not 
ififerior to that of the Bishop of Cloyne himself Like him, too, they 
Infused into their system a spirit of piety which still renders it sweet and 
fragrant Let the reader, for example, consider the hymns and prayers 
of the Yajur-Veda, especially where its author breaks forth m the praise 
of God “The wise man views thAt mysterious Being m whom the 
universe perpetually exists, resting on that sole support. In him this 
World IS absorbed, from him it issues, m orbatures he is twined, and 
wove with various forms of existence,” Ac.—E d. 
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■whether it ■will thence follow that God, spirits, and body, 
agreeing in the same common nature of substance, differ not 
any otherwise than m a bare different modification of that 
substance; as a tree and a pebble, being in the same sense 
body, and agreeing in the common nature of body, differ only 
in a bare modification of that common matter, which ■wUl be 
a very harsh doctrine. If they say, that they apply it to God, 
finite spirit, and matter, in three different significations, and 
that it stands for one idea when God is said to be a substance, 
for another when the soul is called substance, and for a third 
when body is called so ; if the name substance stands for three 
several distinct ideas, they would do well to make known 
those distinct ideas, or at least to give three distinct names 
to them, to prevent in so important a notion the confusion 
and errors that will naturally follow from the promiscuous use 
of so doubtful a term; which is so far from being suspected to 
have thiee distinct, that in ordinary use it has scarce one 
clear distinct signification; and if they can thus make three 
distinct ideas of substance, wh..t hinders why another may 
no^ make a fourth 1 

19. Substance and AcdcMits of little Use in Philosophy — 

existence, or perfectly reconcile it with his ideas of the Divuie nature, he 
jumped to the eonclusion, that no such thing exists ‘ ‘ From what has 
been said,” he remaiks, “it follows there is not any other substance 
than spirit, or that which perceives ” (Principles of Human Know¬ 
ledge, § 7.) The manner m which he attempts the proof of this, 
furnishes perhaps the complctest example of sophistry anywhere to be 
met with in philosophy “ Lot it be considered, ” he says, “ the sensible 
qualities aie colour, figure, motion, smell, taste, and such like, that is, 
the ideas perceived by sense " Here, it will be observed, he confounds 
the “sensible qualities” with the “ideas” which the mind forms of 
them ; and then proceeds, as follows, to demonstrate the absurdity of an 
-■liy^kothesis which no man ever entertained. “Now, for an idea to exist 
m an unpercj^.'ing thmg, is a manifest contradiction- that, therefore, 
wherein colour, figure, and the like qualities exist, must perce' a them; 
hence it is clear there can be no unthinking substance or substt atimn of 
those ideas.” But ideas, in the unsophisticated language of philosophy, 
signify representatives Now, they must represent something or nothing— 
they cannot represent what has no existence—^they must, therefore, 
repri'sent realities, and those realities must have an existence external to 
the mind, and mdependent of it. He himself observes, that spirit is the 
substance that perceives; which irresistibly implies the existence of some¬ 
thing to be perceived; otherwise We have an agent without a patient, 
existence takmg cognizance of non-existence—which seems to be but httU 
removed from nonsense.—En. 
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They who first ran into the notion of accidents, as a sort of 
real beings that needed something to inhere in, were forced 
to find out the word substance to support them. Had the 
poor Indian philosopher (who imagined that the earth also 
wanted something to bear it up) but thought of this word 
substance, he needed not to have been at the trouble to find 
an elephant to support it, and a tortoise to support his 
elephant; the word substance would have dpne it olfectuallv.* 
And he that inquired might have taken it for as good an 
answer from an Indian philosopher, that substance, without 
knowing what it is, is that winch supports the earth, as we 
take it for a sufficient answer and good doctrme from our 
European philosophers, that substance, without knowing 
what it is, is that which supports accidents. So that of sub¬ 
stance, we have no idea of what it ns, but only a confused, 
obscure one of what it docs. ^ , 

20. Whatever a learned man may do here, an intelligent 
American, who inquired in|o the nature of things, would 
scarce take it for a satrsfactory account, if, desiring to learn 
our architecture, he should be told that a pillar is a thing 
suppoirted by a basis, and a basis something that supported a 
pillar. Would he not think himself mocked, instead of 
taught, with such an account as this? And a stranger to 
them would be very liberally instructed in the nature of 
books, and the things they contained, if he should bo told that 
all learned books consisted of paper and letters, and that 
letters were things inhering in paper, and paper a thing that 
held forth letters: a notable way of having clear ideas of 
letters and papers! But were the Latin words, inhierentia 
and substantio, put into the plain English ones that answer 

* But the Hindhs, though among them may douMess be found 
persons entertainmg this senous article of faith, h.av? been carefu' 
to exclude such fables from them philosophy. Their super-subth 
sages It was who invented the system of idealism which Berkeley adopted; 
and the ingenuity they displayed in its exposition and defence was not 
iftferior to that of the Bishop of Cloyne himself. Like him, too, they 
infused mto their system a spirit of piety which still renders it sweet and 
fragrant Let the reader, for example, consider the hymns and prayers 
of the Yajur-Veda, especially where its author breaks forth in the praise 
of Uod “The wise man views thAt mysterious Being m whom the 
universe perpetually exists, resting on that sole support. In him this 
world 13 absorbed, from him it issues, m creatures he is twined, and 
wove with various forma of existence," 4c.—E d. 
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tlrom, and were called sticking on and under-propping, tlit'y 
would better discover to us the very great cloarne.sH (here is 
in the doctrine of substance and accidents, and show of what 
vLsedihey are in deciding of questions in jjhilosophy. 

21. A Vacuum beyond the utmost Botmds of Body. —But 
to return to our idea of space If body be not supposed 
infinite, (which I think no one will affirm,) I would ask, 
whether, if God placed a man at the extremity of corporeal 
beings, ho could not stretch his hand beyond his bodyl If ho 
could, then ho would put his arm where there was before 
space without body, and if there he spread his lingers, there 
would still be space between them without body. If he 
could not stretch out his hand, it must be because of some 
external hiiidiance; for wo suppo.so him alive, with such a 
power of moving the farts of his body that he hath now, 
which is not in itself impossible, if God so pleased to have it, 
(or at least it is not impossible for God so to move him,) and 
then I ask, whether that which lunders his hand from moving 
outwards be substance or accident, something or nothing? 
And when they have resolved that, they will be able to 
resolve themselves what that is, which is or may bo between 
two bodies at a distance, that is not body, and has no solidity. 
In the mean time, the argument is at least as good, that, 
where nothing hinders, (as beyond the utmost bounds of all 
bodies,) a body put m motion may move on, as where there 
is nothing between, there two bodies must nece-ssarily touch: 
for pure space between is sufficient to take away the necessity 
of mutual cnntact; but bare space in the way is not sufficient 
to stop motion. The truth is, these men must either own 
that they think body infinite, though they arc loth to speak 
it s(5ut, or else affirm that space is not body, for I would fain 
meet with h'lat thinking man that can in his thoughts set 
any bounds to space, more than he can to duration, or by 
thinking hope to arrive at the end of either; and therefore, if 
his idea of eternity bo infinite, so is his idea of immensity.; 
they are both finite or infinite alike. 

22. The Bower of Annihilation proves a Vacuum. —Farther, 
those who assert the impossibility of space existing without 
matter, must not only makfe body infinite, but must also 
deny a power in God^to annihilate any part of matter. No 
one, I suppose, wiU deny that God can put an end to all 
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motion that is in matter, and fix all the bodies of the univerijp 
in a perfect quiet and rest, and continue them so long as he 
pleases. Whoever then ■will allow that God can, during such 
a general i-est, annihilate either this book or the body of him 
that reads it, must necessarily admit the possibility of a 
vacuum; for it is evident that the Space that was filled by 
the parts of the annihilated body will still remain, and be a 
space without body; for the circumambient bodies being m 
perfect rest, are a wall of adamant, and In that state make it 
a perfect impossibility for any other body to get into that 
space. And indeed the necessary motion of one particle of 
matter into the place from whence another particle of m.vtter 
is removed, is but a consequence from the supposition of 
plenitude, which will therefore need some better proof than a 
supposed matter of fact, which experiment can never make 
out; our own clear and distinct ideas plainly satisfying us, 
that there is no necessary conic xion between* space and 
sobdity, since wo can conceive the one without the other. 
And those who dispute fiSr or against a vacuum, do thereby 
confess they have distinct ideas of vacuum and plenum* i. e., 
that they have an idea of extension void of solidity, though - 
they deny its existence, or else they disjiute about nothing at 
all. For they who so much alter the signification of words, 
as to call extemsion body, and consequently make the whole 
essence of body to be nothing but pure extension without 
solidity, must talk absurdly whenever they .speak of vacuum, 
since it is impossible for extension to be without extension: 
for vacuum, whether wo affirm or deny its existence, signifies’ 
space without body, whose very existence no 6ne can deny to 
be possible, who will not make matter infinite, and take from 
God a power to annihilate any particle of it. , 

23. Motion proves a Vacuum .—But not to go so Ar as 
beyond the utmost bounds of body in tli? universe, nor 
appeal to God's omnipotency to find a vacuum, the motion of 
bodies that are in our view and neighbourhood seems to mo^ 
plainly to evince it: for I desire any one so to divide a solid 
body, of any dimension he pleases, as to make it possible for 
the solid parts to move up and down freely every way within 
the bounds of that superfice|, if there be not left in it a void 
space as big as the least part into which he has divided the 
said solid body. And if, where the least particle of the 
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body divided is as big as a mustard-seed, a void space equal 
to the bulk of a mustard-seed be requisite to make room for 
the free motion of the parts of the divided body within the 
bounds of its superfices, where the particles of matter are 
100 ,000,000 less than a mustard-seed, there must also be a 
space void of solid matter as big as 100,000,000 part of a 
mustard seed; for if it hold in the one it will hold in the 
other, and so on in infinitum. And let this void space be as 
little £]| it will, it destroys the hypothesis of plenitude; for 
if there can be a space void of body equal to the smallest 
separate particle of matter now existing in nature, it is still 
space without body, and makes as great a difference between 
space and body as if it were /liya a distance as wide as 

any in nature: and therefore, if we suppose not the void 
space necessary to motion equal to the least parcel of the 
divided solid matter, but to il; or -nfei, of it, the same 
consequence will .always foUow of space without matter. 

24. The Ideas of Space and Body distinct .—But the 
question being here, “ Whether * the idea of space or ex¬ 
tension be the same with the idea of body?” it is not 
necessary to prove the real existence of a vacuum, but the 
idea of it; which it is plain men have when they inquire 
and dispute whether there be a vacuum or no; for if they 
had not the idea of space without body, they could not make a 
question about its existence; and if their idea of body did 
not include in it something more than the bare idea of space, 
they could have no doubt about the plenitude of the world: 
and it would be as absurd to demand whether there were 
space without 'body, as whether there were space without 
space, or body without body, smee these were but different 
nameq,of the same idea. 

23\ Extension being inseparable from Body, proves it not 
the same .—It 'is” true, the idea of extension joins itself so 
inseparably with all visible, and most tangible qualities, that 
it suffers us to see no one, or feel very few external objects, 
■without taking in impressions of extension too. This 
readiness of extension to make itself be taken notice of so 
constantly with other ideas, has been the occasion, I guess, 
that some have made the whole,essence of body to consist in 
extension; which is not much to be wondered at, since some 
have had their minds, by their eyes and touch, (the busi^t 
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of all our senses,) so filled with the idea of extension, and, as 
it were, wholly possessed with it, that they allowed no 
existence to anything that had not extension. I shall not 
now argue with those men who take the measure and possi¬ 
bility of all being only from their narrow and gross imagina¬ 
tions •* but having here to do only with those who conclude 
the essence of body to be extension, because they say they 
cannot imagine any sensible quality of any body without 
extension, I shall desire them to consider, that, had .they 
reflected on their ideas of tastes and smells as much as on 
those of sight and touch, nay, had they examined their ideas 
of hunger and thirst, and several other pains, they would 
have found that they included in them no idea of extension 
at all, which is but an affection of body, as well as the rest, 
discoverable by our senses, which are scarce acute enough to 
look into the pure essences of things. 

26. If those ideas which are constantly, joined to all 
others, must therefore be concluded to be the essence of 
those things which have ctinstantly those ideas joined to 
them, and are inseparable from them;-then unity is without 
doubt the essence of everything.* For there is not any object 
of sensation or reflection which does not carry with it the idea 
of one; but the weakness of this kind of argument we have 
already shown sufficiently. 

27. Ideas of Space aixd Solidity distinct .—To conclude: 
whatever men shall think concerning the existence of a 
vacuum, this is plain to me, that we have as clear an idea of 
space distinct from solidity, as we have of solidity distinct 
from motion, or motion from space. We havrfnot any two 
more distinct ideas, and we can as easily conceive space with¬ 
out solidity, as we can conceive body or space wi^iout 
motion, though it be ever so certain that neither body%ior 
motion can exist without space. But whethe/any one wiU 
take space to be only a relation resulting from the existence 
of other beings at a distance, or whether they wiU think the 

* Protagoras, the greatest sophist of antiquity, maintained a doctrine 
which, if we comprehend it nghtly, would have subjected him to this 
reproach. “Videntur hac uberrime in eo Protagorse libro fuisse 
traotata, ubi ponebat, navTwv vpij/idruv fiirpov iivdpuirov tlvat, 
qui quidem liber in omnium turn drat manibus, multumque legebatur.” 
(Geel, Hist. Sophistarum, c. li. § 8. Conf. Plat Thsetet, p. 118, d.) 
_ ■!?« • 
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words of the most knowing King Solomon, “ The heaven, 
and the heaven of heavens, cannot contain thee,” or those 
more emphatical ones of tlio inspired philosopher St. Paul, 
“ In him we live, move, and have our being,” are to be 
understood in a literal sense, I leave every one to consider: 
only our idea of space is, I think, such as I have mentioned, 
and distinct from that of body. Por whether we consider m 
matter itself the distance of its coherent sohd parts, and call 
it, i^ respect of “those solid parts, extension ; or whether, 
considering it as lying between the extremities of any body 
in its several dimensions, wo call it length, breadth, and 
thickness; or else, consideiing it as lying between any two 
bodies or positive beings, without any consideration whether 
there be any matter or not between, we call it distance; 
however named or considered, it is always the same uniform 
simple idea of space, t.iken from objects about which our 
senses have been conversant; whereof, having settled ideas 
in our minds, we can revive, repeat, and add them one to 
another as often as we will, and Consider the space or distance 
so imagined, either as‘filled with solid jiarts, so that another 
body cannot come there without displacing and thrusting out 
the body that was there before, or else as void Of solidity, 
so that a body of equal diinen.sions to that empty or pure 
space may be placed in it, without the removing or expulsion 
of anything that was there. But, to avoid confusion in 
discourses concerning this matter, it were possibly to be 
wished that the name extension were applied only to matter, 
or the distance of the extremities of paiticular bodies, and 
the tenn expansion to space in general, with or without solid 
matter posse.ssing it, so as to say space is expanded and body 
extepded. But in tliis every one has liberty; I propose it 
only for the rporo clear and distinct way of speaking. 

28. Men Siffer little in clear, simple Ideas. —Tlie know¬ 
ing precisely what our words stand for, would, I imagine, 
in this as Well as a great many other cages, quickly end the_ 
dispute; for I am apt to think that men, when they come 
to examine them, find their simple ideas all generally to 
agree, though in discourse with one another they perhaps con¬ 
found one another with diffenent names. I imagine that 
men who abstract their thoughts, and do well examine the 
ideas of their own minds, cannot much differ in thinking. 
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however they may perplex themselves with words, according 
to the way of speaking of the several schools or sects they 
have been bred np in; though amongst unthinking men, 
who examine not scrupulously and carefully their own ideas, 
and strip them not from the marks men use for them, buc 
confound them with words, there must be endless dispute,* 
wiangling, and jargon, especially if they be learned, bookish 
men, devoted to some sect, and accustomed to the language 
of it, and have learned to talk after othebs. But if ijj should 
happen that any two thinking men should really have dif¬ 
ferent ideas, I do not see how they could discourse or argue 
one with another. Here I must not be mistaken, to think 
that every floating imagination in men’s brains is presently 
of that sort of ideas I speak of. It is not easy for the mind 
to put off those confused notioii.% and prejudices it has im¬ 
bibed from custom, inadvertency, and common conversation; 
it requires pains and assiduity to examine its kleas, till itd 
resolves them into those clear and distinct simple ones, out' 
of which they are compiJiiiidod, and to see which, amongst 
its simple ones, have or haye not a necessary connexion 
and dependence one upon another. Till a man doth this 
in the primary and original notion of things, he builds upon 

* Though by no means one of those who conceive all wisdom to he 
contained in books, I stdl think 'ieie is a degiee of vulg.anty in the 
satno imphed in this expression, which I could have wished not to find 
in Locke Hobbes sought to bniig into fashion the pedantry of despising 
books, or,rather, of affecting to desinse them, and here wo find traces of 
it m his great successor and most diligent student. The phantasy passed 
the channel, and was fostered by Biiffon, who connected it with a degree 
of self-conceit .and vanity, of which Locke, at least, was incapable “The 
thing,” says Hdrault de Sechelles, “which Buffon, above all things re¬ 
commended to me, was the assiduous study of writeis of greiff genius, 
few of whom, in his opinion, exist ‘ There aro scarcely more,4 he ob¬ 
served, than five Newton, Bacon, Leibnitz, MonteWjjiieu, and mysdf.' ” 
(Voyage h Montbar, p. 54 ) Ho had a right to rank himself among 
great writers, but not to determine respecting the claims of others for, 
to judge of an author’s ments, it is necess.uy to read hmi—and his read¬ 
ing was circumscribed. The advice, howevei, which on another oocasiotl 
he gave to the ambitious young man who narrates those anecdotes, was 
full of wisdom- “ Je demandai ensuite h M de Buffon, quelle serait la 
medleure m.anihre de se former? II me repondit, qu’il ne f.dlait lire que 
les ouvragea principaux, mais les lire dans tous les genres et dans toutes 
les sciences, parcequ’elles sent parentes, comme dit Ciceron, pareeque les 
vues de I’une peuvent s’appliquer h I’autrj, quoiqu’on ne soit pas destind 
b les exercer toutes.” (Voyage b Montbar, p. 52 .)—Ed. 
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boating and uncertain principles, and will often find himself 
at a loss. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

OF DUKATION AND ITS SIMPLE MODES. 

1. Dmation is fleeting Extension. —There is another sort 
of distance, or length, the idea whereof we get not from the 
permanent parts of space, but from the. fleeting and per¬ 
petually perishmg parts of succession: this we call duration, 
the simple modes whereof are any diflerent lengths of it, 
whereof we have distinct ideas, as hours, days, years, &c., 
time and eternity. 

2. Its Idea from Reflection on the Train of owr Ideas .— 
The answer of a great man, to one who asked what time 
was: “ Si non rogas intelligo,” (which amounts to this; “ The 
more I set myselt'” to think of it, the loss I understand it, ’ 
might persuade one that time, which reveals all things, is 
itself mot to be discovered.* Duration, time, and eternity, 
are, not without reason, thought to have something very 
abstruse in their nature. But however remote these Aay 
seem from our comprehension, yet if we trace them right to 
their originals, I doubt not but one of those sources of all our 
knowledge, viz., sensation and reflection, will be able to 
furnish us with these ideas, as clear and distinct as many 
others which are thought much less obscure; and we shall 
find that the idea of eternity itself is derived from the same 
common original with the rest of our ideas. 

3. To understand time and eternity aright, we ought with 
attention to consider what idea it is we have of duration, 
and hdw we came by it. _ It is evident to any one, who will 
but observe whirii passes in his own mind, that there is a train 
of ideas which constantly succeed one another in his under- 

* See a former note, and compare it with the following passage from 
jdobbes: “ Tota ergo definitio tempons tabs est, temput at phantasma 
motuSy quaXenus in Tnotn imaginamur prins et posterius, sive succasionem; 
quffi con venit cum definitione Anstotelica; tempus est n/wmerus motus secwnr 
dum prius et posterius. Est enim ea numeratio actus animi, ideoque 
idem est dicere, tempus at numerus mot^ secundum prius et posterius, et 
tempus at phantasma motus rmmerati, illud autem tempus est mensura 
motus non ita rectb dicitur, naga temmis per motum, non autem motum 
per tempus, mensuramus.” (Elem. Phil, part II. c. vii. § 3 .)—Ed. 
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standing, as long as he is awake. Reflection on these ap¬ 
pearances of several ideas, one after another, in our minds, ie 
that which furnishes us with the idea of succession; and the 
distance between any parts of that succession, or between 
the appearance of any two ideas in our minds, is that we call 
duration; for whilst we are thinking, or whilst we receive 
successively several ideas in our minds, we know that we do 
exist, and so we call the existence, or the continuation of 
the existence of ourselves, or anything else, commensurate 
to the succession of any ideas in our minds, the duration 
of ourselves, or any such other thing co-existent with our 
thinking. 

4. That we have our notion of succession and duration 
from this original, viz., from reflection on the train of ideas 
which we find to appear one after another in our own minds, 
seems plain to me, in that we have* no perception of duration, 
but by considering the train of ideas that take their turns in 
our understandings. When that succession of ideas ceases, 
our perception of duration ceases with it, which every one 
clearly experiments in himself, whilst he sleeps soundly, 
whether an hour or a day, a month or a year; of which dura- 
tioli of thmgs, while he sleeps or thinks not, he has no per¬ 
ception at all, but it is quite lost to him; and the moment 
wherein he leaves off to think, till the moment he begins to 
think again, seems to him to have no distance. And so I 
doubt not it would be to a waking man, if it were possibles 
for him to keep only one idea in his mind, without variation 
and the succession of others: and we see, that one who fixes 
his thoughts very intently on one thing, so, as to take but 
little notice of the succession of ideas that pass in his mind, 
whilst he is taken up with that earnest contemplation, lets 
slip out of his account a good part of that duratib;^, and 
thinks that time shorter than it is. But i^waleep commonly 
unites the distant parts of duration, it is because during that 
time we have no succession of ideas in our minds; for if a 
man, during his sleep, dreams, and variety of ideas make 
themselves perceptible in his mind one after another, he 
hath then, during such dreaming, a sense of duiation, and of 
the length of it; by which it is to me veiy clear, that men 
derive their ideas of durafton from their reflections on the 
.train of the ideas they observe tq succeed one another in 
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their own understandings, without which observation they 
can have no notion of duration, whatever may happen in the 
world.* 

5. ^Vie Idea of Duration applicable to Things whilst we 
sleep. —Indeed, a man having, from reflecting on tlie succes¬ 
sion and number of his own thoughts, got i^he notion or idea 
of duration, he can apjfly that notion to things which exist 
while he does not think; as he that has got the idea of 
9 xtension from bodie.s by his sight or touch, can apply it to 
distances, where no body is seen or felt; and therefore, 
though a man has no perception of the length of duration 
which passed whilst he slept or thought not, yet having 
observed the revolution of days and nights, and found the 
length of their duration to be in appearance regular and 
constant, he can, upon the sujijiosition that that revolution 
has proceeded after the saMO manner whilst he w^as asleep, or 
thought not, as it used to do at other times; he can, I say, 
imagine and make allowance for the length of duration 
whilst he slcjit But if Adam aijd Eve, (when they were 
alone .in the world,) instead of their ordinary night’s sleep, 
had passed the whole twentyefour hours in one continued 
sleep, the dui-ation of that twenty-four hours had been 
irrecoverably lost to them, and been for ever left out of their 
account of time.t 

* Mr James remarks on this subject “There is no such a thing as 
time. It IS but space occupied by incident It is the same to eternity 
aa matter is to infinite space—a portion of the immense occupied by 
something within the sphere of mortal sense We ought not to calculate 
our age by the passing years, but by the jia-ssing of feelings and events 
It IS what we have done and what we have suffered makes us old ” 
Except the confusion of space with duration, which, of course, w.os not 
an oversight, the whole of this passage is exceedingly fine and striking, 
and foi'the ideas, is not unworthy to be compared with the following, 
which, however, may have suggested it 

“Tlimk’st thou existence doth depend on time* 

It doth; but actions are our epochs. Mine 
Have made my days and nights imfienshable. 

Endless, and all alike, as e.vnds on the shore. 

Innumerable atoms , and the desert, 

Barren and cold, on which the wild waves break 
But nothing rests, save carcases and wrecks. 

Rocks, and the salt-surf we^s of bitterness.” 

Mahfhkd —Ed. 

+ Upon this idea, joined with Milton’s description, Buffon has based 
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6, The Idea of Succession not from Motion .—Thus by 
reflecting on. the appearing of various ideas one after another 
in our understandings, we get the notion of succession; 
which, if any ono would think we did rather get fiom our 
observation of motion by our senses, he will pei'haps be of 
my mind, when he considers that even motion produces in his 
mind an idea of succession, no otherwise than as it produces 
there a continued train of distmgui.shable ideas; for a man 
looking upon a body really moving, perceives yet no motion 
at all, unless that motion ju'oduces a ionstant tram of 
successive ideas: v. g. a man becalmed at sea, out of sight of 
land 111 a fair day, may look on the .suii, or sea, or ship, a 
whole hour together, and perceive no motion at all in either, 
though it be certain that two, and jiorhaps all of them, have 
moved during that time a great way. But as soon as he 
perceives cither of them to h.ive chayged distance with some 
other body, as soon as this motion pioduces any new idea in 
him, then he perceives tliat there has been* motiCm. But 
wheicver a man is, with all things at rest about him, without 
pcrci'ivmg any motion at all, if dm mg this hour of quiet 
he has been thinking, ho will jjerccive the various ideas of 
his ojvn thoughts in his own mind, appearing ono after 

Ins account of the feelings of Ad.ini, when about to be invaded by his 
first sleep —“ lino langueur agrdable s’eni|i.uant [leu h pen de tons 
mes sens, a]ipdsentit mes nienibres ct su.speiidit I'activitd do mon hine, 
je jugcai de sou inaction par la mollesse do mes pensdes, iiies sensations 
arrondissoient tous lea objets et lie mo picscntoient ipie des images foibles 
et m.il temiinees, dans cet instant mes yeux devenus inutiles se 
feinibrent, et ma tote n’dtant plus soutciiue par la forco des muscles, 
penclia, pour trouver un appui sui lo ga/on Tout fut effacd, tout 
disp.iiut, la tiacedo mes pensdes fut interiompiie, jo pcTdis le sentiment 
de mon existence ce somnieil fut profond, mais jo no sais s’ll fut de 
loiiguo dm lie, n’ay ant point encoie I’ldde du temps, et ne pouvant le 
nicsuiei , mon leveil ne fut qu’utie secoiide naissaiice et je scntis S^le- 
nieiit <pie y.ivois cesse d'etic Cet .aiioaiitissemen^ que je venois 
d’^prouver, me donii.a quehpie idde de cr.iinte, et mo fit sentir que je ne 
ilevois p.is cxistei toujours ” Milton's ide,as aie moio briefly and majes¬ 
tically expiessed 

“ On ,i green shady bank, profuse of flowers, 

Pensive I sate me down , there gentle sleep 
First found me, and with soft oppression seized 
My drowsed sense, untroubled, though I thought 
I then was passing to my foriuei state, 

Insensible, and forthwitjl to dissolve ” 

(Pabadisk Lost, viu. 236 .)—Ed, 
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another, and thereby observe and find succession where he 
could observe no motion. 

7. And this, I think, is the reason why motions very slow, 
though they are constant, are not perceived by us, because in 
their remove from one sensible part towards another, their 
change of distance is so slow, that it causes no new ideas in 
us, but a good while one after another; and so not causing a 
constant train of new ideas to follow one another immediately 
in our minds, we have no perception of motion, which, 
consisting in a constant succession, we cannot perceive that 
succession without a constant succession of varying ideas 
arising from it. 

8. On the contrary, things that move so swift, as not to 
afiect the senses distinctly with several distinguishable dis¬ 
tances of their motion, and so cause not any tram of ideas in 
the mind, are not also perceived to move; for anything that 
moves round about in a circle, in less time than our ideas are 
wont to ' succeed one another in our minds, is not perceived 
to move; but seems to be a perfect entire circle of that 
matter or colour, and not a part of a circle in motion. 

9. The Train of Ideas has a certain Degree of Quickness .— 
•Hence I leave it to others to judge, whether it be not 
probable that our ideas do, whilst wo are awake, succeed one 
another in our minds at certain distances, not much unlike 
the images in the inside of a lantern, turned round by the 
heat of a candle.* This appearance of theirs in train, 
though perhaps it may be sometimes faster and sometimes 

• Locke, who was a great reader of voyages and tr.wels, alludes, no 
doubt, to the following passage of Navarrette, which occurs in a 
collection edited by himself —“ Their lanterns are nothuig like ours in 
Europe, they are very laige, of a thousand several shapes and curious 
figui 03 Some are made of the glass they have there, with delicate, fine 
workmanship about them. There are some of two, three, and four 
hundred ducatS a piece. Many are made of thin silk, painted with a 
variety of colours, and figures of men, women, birds, flowers, and other 
thmgs, besides men a-horse-back continually ridmg round within them. 
In others there are cocks fightmg, with all their motions very natural, 
in others, fishermen and gardeners; and in others, soldiers giving battle :' 
all so lively, that it is surpnsmg. Many are made of paper of several 
colours, and curiously cut, some in the shape of roses and other flowers, 
some of fishes, continually gaping and beatmg with their fins and tails; 
some with many puppets in short, there is a wonderful multiphcity and 
variety,” (Churchill's Collection, voL I. p. 45.) 
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slower, yet, I guess,* varies not very much in a waking 
man: there seem to be certain bounds to the quickness 
and slowness of the succession of those ideas one to another, 
in our minds, beyond which they can neither delay nor 
hasten. 

10. The reason I have for this odd conjecture, is from 
observing, that in the impressions made upon any of our 
senses, we can but to a certain degree perceive any succes¬ 
sion; which, if exceeding quick, the sensb of succession is 
lost, even m cases where it is evident that there is a real 
succession. Let a cannon-bullet pass through a room, and in 
its way take with it any limb, or fleshy parts of a man, it is 
as clear as any demonstration can be, that it must strike 
successively the two sides of the room. It is also evident, 
that it must touch one part of tl^e flesh first, and another 
after, and so in succession: and yet, I believe, nobody who 
ever felt the pain of such a shot, or heard the blow agamst 
the two distant walls, could perceive any succession either in 
the pain or sound of so Swift a stroke. Such a part of 
duration as this, wherein we perceive no succession, is that 
which we call an instant, and *is that which takes up the 
time of only one idea in our minds, without the succession 
of another, wherein, therefore, we perceive no succession 
at all. 

11. Ti'his also happens where the motion is so slow as not 
to supply a constant train of fresh ideas to the senses, as fast 
as the mind is cajiable of receiving new ones into it; and so 
other ideas of our own thoughts, having room to come into 
our minds, between those ofiered to our senses % the jnoving 
body, there the sense of motion is lost; and the body, though 
it really moves, yet not changing perceivable distanqp with 
some other bodies, as fast as the ideas of oiy own "mitids 
do naturally follow one another in train, the tiung seems to 
stand stillj as is evident in the hands of clocks and shadows 
of sun-dials, and other constant but slow motions, where, 
though after certain intervals, we perceive by the change 

This AmericaDism, as it is now commonly thought, has already 
occurred m chapter xuL § 25. Like most of the phrases reckoned as 
trans-Atlantic neologisms, it is a goo^ old English phrase, as proper for the 
use of a phdosopher as “I conjecture, I ima^e, I presume,” which 
now, m pobshed language, usually replace it —Ed. 
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of distance that it hath moved, yet the motion itself we 
perceive not. 

12. Tim Tram, tite Measure of otlwr Successions. —So that 
to me it seems, that the constant and regular succession of 
ideas in a waking man, is, as it were, the measure and 
standard of all other successions:*'whereof, if any one either 
exceeds the pace of our ideas, as where two sounds or pains, 
<kc., take up in their succession the duration of but one idea, 
or else where any* motion or succession is so slow, as that 
it keeps not pace with the ideas in our minds, or the quick¬ 
ness in which they take their turns; as when any one or 
more ideas in their ordinary course come into our mind, 
between those which are oflered to the sight by the different 
perceptible distances of a body in motion, or between sounds 
or smells following one another, there also the sense of a 
constant continued succession is lost, and we perceive it not, 
but with 'Certain gaps of rest between. 

13. I'lie Mind cannot fix long on one inva/riahle Idea .— 
If it be so, that the ideas of ouii' minds, whilst we have any 
there, do constantly change and shift in a continual succession, 
it would be impossible, may'any one say, for a man to think 
long of any one thing By which, if it be meant that a man 
may have ope self-same single idea a long time alone in his 
mind, without any variation at all, I think, in matter lof fact, 
it is not possible; for which (not knowing how th?f ideas 
of our minds are framed, of what materials they are made, 
whence they have their light, and how they come to make 
their appearances) I can give no other reason but experience: 
and I would have any one try whether he can keep one 
unvaried single idea in his mind, without any other, for any 
con^derable time together. 

14. ' For trial, let him take any figure, any degree of light 
or whiteness*; or what other he pleases, and he wiU, I suppose, 
find it difScult to keep aU other ideas out of his mind; but 
that some, either of another kind, or various considerations of 
that idea, (each of which considerations is a new idea,) will 
constantly succeed one another in his thoughts, let him be as 
waiy as ho can. 

15. All that is in a man’s power in this case, I think, is 

* That is, man la the measure and standard of eveiything to himself. 
Did Protagoras think anyflimg else ?—En. 
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only to mind and observe what the ideas are that t.ike theii 
turns in his understanding: or else to direct the sort,* and* 
call in such as he hath a desire or use of; but hinder the 
constant succession of fresh ones, I think he cajinot, though 
he may commonly choose whether he will heedfully observe 
and consider them. . 

16. Ideas, liowever made, include no Sense of Motion .— 
Whether these several ideas in a man’s mind be made by 
certain motions, I will not here dispute; ‘but this I am sure, 
that they include no idea of motion in their appearance; and 
if a man had not the idea of motion otherwise, I think he 
would have none at all; which is enough to my present 
purfiose, and sufficiently shows, that the notice we take of the 
ideas of our own minds, appearing there one after another, is 
that which gives us the idea of success'on and duration, 
without which we should have no such ideas at all. It is not, 
then, motion, but the constant train of ideiis in «ur minds 
whilst we are waking, that furnishes us with the idea of 
duration, whereof motion •no otherwise gives us any per¬ 
ception, than as it causes in our minds a constant succc'Ssion 
of ideas, as I have before sho\\%d: and we have as clear an 
idea'of succession and duration, by the train of other ideas 
succeeding one another in our minds, without the idea of any 
motifto^s by the train of ideas caused by the uninterrupted 
Sensible^ change of distance between two bodies, which we 
have from motion; and therefore we should as well have the 
idea of duration, were there no sense of motion at all. 

17. Time is Duration set out hy Measures. —Having thus 
got the idea of duration, the next thing natural for the mind 
to do, Ls to get some measure of this common duration, 
whereby it might judge of its different lengths, and consider 
the distinct order wherein several things exist, without which 
a great part of our knowledge would be confu^^, and a great 
part of history be rendered very useless. This consideration 
of duration, as set out by certain periods, and marked by 

■certain measures or epochs, is that, I think, which most 
properly we call time. 

18. j. good Measure of Time must divide its whole Duration 

* So in study, one method mav store the mind iNuth as many ideas 
SB another, though the difference^in the value of those ideas may be 
infinite.— Ed. 
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into equal Periods .—In the measuring of extension, there is 
iiothing more required but the application of the standard or 
measure we make use of to the thing of whose extension we 
would be informed. But in the measuring of duration this 
cannot be done, because no two different parts of succession 
can be put together to measure one another; and nothing 
being a measure of duration but duration, as nothing is of 
extension but extension, we cannot keep by us any standing, 
unvarying measure 'of duration, which consists in a constant 
fleeting succession, as we can of certain lengths of extension, 
as inches, feet, yards, &c., marked out in permanent parcels 
of matter. Nothing, then, could serve well for a convenient 
measure of time, but what has divided the whole length of its 
duration into apparently equal portions, by constantly repeated 
periods. What portions of duration are not distinguished, or 
considered as distinguished and measured by such periods, 
come not so properly under the notion of time, as appeals by 
such phrases as these, viz.. Before all time, and When time 
shall be no more.* < 

191 Tim Bevolutions of tJte Sun and Moon, the properest 
Measwres of Time —The diunlal or annual revolutions of the 
sun, as having been, from the beginning of nature, constant, 
regular, and universally observable by all mankind, and 
supposed equal to one another, have been with reason made 
use of for the measure of duration. But the distinction of 
days and years having depended on the motion of the sun, it 
has brought this mistake with it, that it has been thought 
that motion and duration were the measure one of another; 
for men, in the measuring of the length of time, having been 
accustomed to the ideas of minutes, hours, days, months, 
years,^&c., which they found themselves upon any mention 
of tkne^Vir duration presently to think on, all which portions 
of time were ‘measured out by the motion of those heavenly 

• This (Ixstmotion is clearly made by Velleius, one of the interlocutors 
in Cicero’s work on the Nature of the Gods. “Non enim,” he says, “si 
mundus nullus erat, secula non erant. Secula nunc dico non ea qu» 
dierum noctiumque nuinero et annuis cursibus conficiuntur ■ nam fateor 
ea sine mundi conversione effici non potuisse. Sed fuit quadem ab infinito 
tempore seternitas, quam nulla temporum circumsenptio metiebatiu" 
gpatio tamen, qualis ea fuent, intelliyi non potest, quod ne in cogita- 
tionem quidem cadit, ut fuerit tempus aliquod, nullum quum tempus 
Mset.” (De Natura Deoruu.. I. c. 9 )—En. 
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bodies: they Were apt to confound time and motion, or at» 
least to think that they had a necessary connexion one 
■with another; whereas any constant periodical appearance, or 
alteration of ideas in seemingly equidistant spaces of duration, 
if constant and universally observable, would have as well 
distinguished the intervals of time, as those that have been 
made use of. For, supposing the sun, which some have taken 
to be a fire, had been lighted up at the sayie distance of time 
that it now every day comes about to the same meridian, 
and then gone out again about twelve hours after, and that 
in the space of an annual revolution it had sensibly increased 
in brightness and heat, and so decreased again: would not 
such regular appearances serve to measure out the distances 
of duration to all that could observe it, as well without as 
with motion 1 For if the appearanties were constant, univer¬ 
sally observable, and in equidi.stant periods, they would serve 
mankind for measure of time as well were thfi motion away. 

20. But not by their Motion, but yenodical Appearances — 
For the freezing of water, or the blowing of a plant, retusning 
at equidistant periods in all pai’Js of the earth, would as well 
serve, men to reckon their years by, as the motions of the 
sun; and in edect we see, that some people in America 
counted their years by the coming of certain birds amongst 
them at their certain seasons, and leaving them at others.* 
For a fit of an ague, the sense of hunger or thirst, a smell or 
a taste, or any other idea returning constantly at equidistant 
periods, and making itself universally be taken notice of, 
would not fail to measure out the course of succession, and 
distinguish the distances of time. Thus we see that men 
born blind count time well enough by years, whose revo- 

• 

* To what particular author’s account of the Indians LoJSe %ere 
alludes is, uncertain, but in the following p-assiige, thi5'*trait of Indian 
manners is noticed —“The further account these women gave of tho 
Indians, was, that they pointed to the south east with their hands, which 
they know not how to interpret, but did iniagme, by their several 
gestures, they would be with them again to-morrow. Their pointing to 
the south-east was like to be tfie time they would come, meanmg nine to be 
their hour, where the sun will be at that tune Had the women under¬ 
stood their language, they would not have learned the time of the day 
by any other computation than pointing at the sun. It is all the clock 
they have for their day, as the coifcing and going of the Cahunks (tho 
geese) is their almanack or prognostic foj the winter and summer 
seasons.” (Norwood’s Voyage to Virginia.)—E d. 
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lutions yet they cannot distinguish by motions that they 
perceive not; and I ask whether a blind man, who dis¬ 
tinguished his years either by the heat of summer or cold of 
winter, by the smell of any flower of the spring, or taste of 
any fruit of the autumn, would not have a better measure of 
time than the Romans had before the reformation of their 
calendar by Julius Csesar, or many other people, whose years, 
notwithstanding the motion of the* sun, which they pretended 
to make use of, are very irregular! And it adds no small 
difficulty to chronology, that the exact lengths of the years 
that several nations counted by, are hard to be known, they 
differing very much one from another, and I think I may 
say all of them from the precise motion of the sun. And if 
the sun moved from the creation to the flood constantly in 
the equator, and so equally dispersed its light and heat to all 
the habitable {Mirts of the earth, in days all of the same 
length, without its annual variations to the tropics, as a late 
ingenious author supposes,* I do* not think it very easy to 
ima^ne, that (notwithstanding the motion of the sun) men 
should in the antediluvian wbrld from the beginning count 
by years, or measure their time by periods that ha's no 
sensible marks very obvious to distinguish them by.f 

21. No two Parts of Duration can be certainly known to be 
equal. —But perhaps it will be said, without a regular motion, 
such as of the snn, or some other, how could it ever be 
known that such periods were equal! To which I answei, 
the equality of any other returning appearances might be 
known by tlib" same way that that of days was known, or 
presumed to be so at first, which was only by judging of 
them, by the train of ideas which had passed in men’s minds 
in the fetervals: by which train of ideas discovering inequality 
in the naturkT days, but none in the artificial days, the 

• Dr Burnet, in his Theory of the Earth.—E d. 

+ On the vanous measuies of tune, pnncipally among the ancients, „ 
see the very cunous treatise of Lihus Gyraldua, “ De Annis et Men- 
sibus,” Oper II 741 et seq. On the Egyptian year see Marsham'a 
C.anon. Chromcus, p 244 et seq , on the Attic year, p, 667 et seq ; 
Hebrew year, p 189 et seq., Common Greek year, p. 668 et seq ; 
Boman, p. 8. On the Mexican and Riruvian year, see Gemelli Carren’s 
Voyage round the World, Book IV chap v. On the Chinese year, 
see Viaggi Del Carletti, p 2:60. On the Lunar and Solar yearn, see - 
William Monson's Naval Tracts, Book III.—Ed. 
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artificial days, or wx^ftfitpa, were guessed to be equal, which 
was sufficient to make them serve for a measure; though 
exactor search has since discovered inequality in the diurnal 
revolutions of the sun, and wo know not whether the annual 
also be not unequal. These yet, by their presumed and apiiarcnt*" 
equality, serve as well to reckon time by (though not to 
measure the parts of duration exactly) as if they could bo 
proved to be exactly equal. We must, therefore, carefully 
distinguish betwixt duration itself, and the measures we make 
use of to judge of its length. Duration, in itself, is to be 
considered as going on in one constant, equal,uniform course; 
but none of the measures of it which we make use of can be 
known to do so; nor can we bo assured that their assigned 
parts or periods are equal in duration one to another; for 
two successive lengths of dm’atioii, however measured, can 
never be demonstrated to be equal? 'J'hc motion of the sun, 
which the world used so long and so confidently fiir an exact 
measure of duration, has, as I said, been found in its several 
parts unequal: and though men have, of late, made use of a 
pendulum, as a more steady and regular motion than fJliat of 
the .sun, or, (to speak more truly,) of the earth; yet if any 
one* should be asked how he certainly knows that the two 
successive swings of a pendulum are equal, it would be very 
haid to satisfy him that they are infallibly so, since we 
cannot bo sure that the cause of that motion, which is un¬ 
known to us, shall alw.ays operate equally; and wo are sure 
that the medium in which the pendulum moves is not con¬ 
stantly the same: either of which varying, may alter the 
equality of such periods, and thereby destrey the certainty 
and exactness of the measure by motion, as well as any other 
periods^ of other apjiearances, tlie notion of duration still 
remaining clear, though our measures of it cannot *f»ny of 
them be demonstrated to be exact. Sincfe;* then, no two 
portions of succession can bo brought together, it is nnpo.ssible 
ever certainly to know their eijuality. All that wo can do 
for a measure of time, is to take such as have continuaf 
successive appearances at seemingly equidistant periods; of 
which seeming eijuality we have no other measure, but such 
as the train of our own ideas have lodged in our memories, 
with the concurrence of other probable reasons, to persuade 
US of their equality. 
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22 . Time not the Measure of Motion. —One thing seema 
strange to me, that whilst all men manifestly measured time 
by the motion of the great and visible bodies of the world, 
time yet should be defined to be the “measure of motion;” 

' whereas it is obvious to every one who reflects ever so little 
on it, that to measure motion, space is as necessary to be 
considered as time: and those who look a little farther, will 
find also the bulk of the thing moved necessary to be taken 
into the computation, by any one who will estimate or 
measure motion, so as to judge right of it. Nor indeed does 
motion any otherwise conduce to the measuring of duration, 
than as it constantly brings about the return of certain 
sensible ideas, in seeming equidistant periods. For if the 
motion of the sun were as unequal as of a ship driven by 
unsteady winds, sometimes very slow, and at others irregularly 
very swift; * or if, being Constantly equally swift, it yet was 
not circular, and produced not the same appearances, it would 
not at all help us to measure time, any more than the seeming 
unequal motion of a comet does. . 

23 . ' Minutes, Hours, Days, and Tears, not necessary 
Measures of Duration. —Minutes, hours, days, and years are, 
then, no more necessary to time or duration, than inches, 
feet, yards, and miles, marked out in any matter, are to 
extension. For though we in this part of the universe, by the 
constant use of them, as of periods set out by the revolutions 
of the sun, or as known parts of such periods, have fixed the 
ideas of such lengths of duration in our minds, which we 
apply to all parts of time whose lengths we would consider; 
yet there may bo other parts of the universe, where they no 
more use these measures of ours, than in Japan they do our 
inches, feet, or miles; but yet something analogous to them 
there^ixit be; for without some regular periodical returns, 
we could not I measure ourselves, or signify to others the 
length of any duration, though at the same time the world 
were as full of motion as it is now, but no part of it disposed 
Into regular and apparently equidistant revolutions. But the 

* And so it appeared to the Father of History, who brought the wind 
to bear upon the sun, and blew him into the upper regions of the air like 
a balloon, in order to account for the overflowing of the Nile. “It is 
tny opmion that the Nile overflows in tl^e summer season, because, in the 
winter, the sun, driven by the storms from his usual course, ascends into 
the higher regions of the air above Lybia.” Herodotus II. § 24 .—Ed. 
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different iaeasur?8 that may be made use of for the account of 
time, do not at all alter the notion of duration, which is the 
thing to be measured, no more than the different standards of 
a foot and a cubit alter the notion of extension to those who 
make use of those different measures. 

24. Our Measure of Tvme applicable to Duration before 
Time .—The mind having once got such a measure of time as 
the annual revolution of the sun, can apply that measure to 
duration, wherein that measure itself did not exist, and 
with which, in the reality of its being, it had nothing to do; 
for, should one say, that Abraham was liorn in the two 
thousand seven hundred and twelfth year of the Julian 
period, it is altogether as intelligible as reckomng from the 
beginning of the world, though there were so far back no 
motion of the sun, nor any ipotion at all. For though the 
Julian period be'supposed to begirf several hundred years 
before there were really either days, nights, or year§, marked 
out by any revolutions of the sun, yet we reckon as right, 
and thereby measure durations as well, as if really at that 
time the sun had existed, and kept the same ordinary motion 
it doth now. The idea of (hiration equal to an annual 
revoliTtion of the sun, is as easily applicable in our thoughts 
to duration, where no sun or motion was, as the idea of a 
foot or yard, taken from bodies here, can be applied in our 
thoug]its to distances beyond the confines of the world, where 
are no bodies at all. 

25. For supposing it were five thousand six hundred and 
thirty-nine miles, or millions of miles, from this place to the 
remotest body of the universe, (for, being finite, it must be. 
at a certain distance,) as we suppose it to be five thousand 
six hundred and thirty-nine years from this tune to the first 
existence of any body in the beginning of the wosJd,^,we 
can, in our thoughts, apply this measure a year to 
duration before the creation, or beyond the duration of 
bodies or motion, as we can this measure of a mile to space 
■beyond the utmost bodies; and by the one measure duration, 
where there was no motion, as well as by the other measure 
space in our thoughts, where there is no body. 

26. If it be objected to me here, that, in this way of 
explaining of time, I have 1»egged what I should not, viz., 
that the world is neither eternal nor,infiuite, I answer, that 
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to my present purpose it is not needful, in this place, to make 
use of arguments to evince the world to be finite both in 
duration and extension; but it being at least as conceivable 
a,s the contfary, I have cei-tainly the liberty to suppose it, as 
well as any one hath to suppose the contrary. and I doubt 
not, but that every one that will go about it, may easily 
conceive in his mind the beginning of motion, though not of 
all duration, and so may come to a stop and non ultra in his 
consideration of motion. So also, in his thoughts, he may 
set limits to body, and the extension belonging to it, but not 
to space, where no body is; the utmost bounds of space and 
duration being beyond the reach of thought, as well as the 
utmost bounds of number are beyond the largest compre¬ 
hension of the mind; and all for the same reason, as we shall 
see in another place. 

27. Eternity ,—By tile same moans, therefore, and from 
the same, original that we come to have the idea of tiipe, we 
have also that idea which we call eternity; viz., having got 
the idea of succession and duration, by reflecting on the 
train of our own ideas, caused in us either by the natural 
appearances of those ideas coming constantly of themselves 
into our waking thoughts, or else caused by external cbjects 
successively affecting our scn.ses; and having from the revolu¬ 
tions of the sun got the ideas of certain lengths of duration, 
we can in our thoughts add such lengths of duration to one 
another as often as we please, and apply them, so added, to 
durations past or to come: and this wo can continue to do 
on. Without bounds or limits, and proceed in infinitum, and 
apply thus tke length of the annual motion of the sun to 
duration, supposed before the sun’s or any other motion had 
its being; which is no more difficult or absurd, than to 
apply <416 notion I have of the moving of a shadow one hour 
to-day upon*' the sun-dial to the duration of something last 
night, V. g., the burning of a candle, which is now absolutely 
separate from all actual motion: and it is as impossible for 
the duration of that flame for an hour last night to co-exist 
with any motion that now is, or for ever shall be, as for any 
part of duration, that was before the beginning of the world, 
to co-exist with the motion of the sun now. But yet this 
hinders not, but that having!the idea of the length of the 
motion of the shadow, on a dial between the marks of two 
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hours, I can as distinctly measure in my thoughts the dura¬ 
tion of that candle-light last night, as I can the duration of 
anything that does now exist; and it is no more than to 
think, that, had the sun shone then on the dial,-and moved 
after the same rate it doth now, the shadow on the dial would 
have passed from one hour-lino to another whilst that flame 
of the candle lasted. ' 

28. The notion of an hour, day, or year, being only the 
idea I have of the length of certain ])eriodical regular 
motions, neither of which motions do ever all at once exist, 
but only in the ideas I have of them in my memory derived 
from my senses or reflection; I can with the same ease, and 
for the same reason, apply it in my thoughts to duration 
antecedent to all manner of motion, as well as to anything 
that IS but a minute or a day antecedent to the motion, that 
at this very moment the sun is in. All things past are 
equally and perfectly at rest; and to this way of oonsidora- 
tion of them are all one, whether they were before the 
beginning of the world, or But yesterday: * the measuring of 
any duration by some motion depending not at all on the 
real cp-cxistence of that thing to that motion, or any other 
periods of revolution, but tho having a clear idea of the 
length of some periodical known motion, or other intervals 
of duration in my mind, and applying that to the duration 
of the thing I would measure. 

29. Hence we sec, that some men imagine the duration of 
the world, from its first existence to this present year 1689, 
to have been five thousand six hundred and thirty-nine 
years, or equal to five thousand six hundred «ftid thirty-nine 
annual revolutions of the sun, and others a great deal more; 
as the Egyptians of old, who in the time of Alexander 
counted twenty-three thousand years from the rei^ of»the 
sun; and the Chinese now, who account the^ world three 
millions two hundred and sixty-nmo thousand years old, or 
.more; which longer duration of the world, according to their 

Young, in his Night Thouglits, has expressed a similar idea — 

“ Tlie bell strikes one. We take no note of time 
But fiom Its loss. To give it, then, a tongue 
Is wise in man. As if an angel spoke, 

I feel the solemn sounc^ If heard anght, 

It 18 the knell of my dep.arted hours 

Where are they?— W%tk the yeuA beyond the flood.” —Ed. 
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computation, though I should not believe to be true, yet 1 
■ can equally imagine it with them, and as truly understand, 
and say one Ls longer than the other, as I understand, that 
Methusalem’s life was longer than Enoch’s And if the 
common reckoning of five thousand six hundred and thirty- 
nine should be true, (as it may be as well as any other 
assigned,) it hinders not at all my imagining what others 
mean when they make the world one thousand years older, 
since every one mdy with the same facility imagine (I do not 
say believe) the world to be fifty thousand years old, as five 
thousand six hundred and thirty-nine; and may as well 
conceive the duration of fifty thousand years as five thousand 
six hundred and thirty-nine. Whereby it appears, that, to 
the measuring the duration of anything by time, it is not 
requisite that that thing should be co-existent to the motion 
we measure by, or any other periodical revolution, but it 
suffices te this, purpose, that we have the idea of the length 
of any regular periodical appearances, which we can in our 
minds apply to duration, with which the motion or 
appearance never co-existed. 

30. For, as in the history of the creation delivered by 

Moses, I can imagmo that light existed three' days 
before the sun was, or had any motion, barely by thinking 
that the duration of light before the sun was created was so 
long as (if the sun had moved then as it doth now) would 
have been equal to three of his diurnal revolutions; so by 
the same way I can have an idea of the chaos or angels 
being created before there was either light or any continued 
motion, a mitfute, an ' hour, a day, a year, or one thousand 
years. For if I can but consider duration equal to one 
minqte before either the being or motion of any body, I can 
add'^rnfflninute more tdl I come to sixty; and by the same 
way of addih'g minutes, hours, or years (i.e., such or such 
parts of the sun’s revolutions, or any other period whereof I 
have the idea) proceed in infinitum, and suppose a duration 
exceeding as many such periods as I can reckon, let me add" 
whilst I will; which I think is the notion we have of 
eternity, of whose infinity we have no other notion than we 
have of the infinity of number, to which we can add for ever 
without end. '■ 

31. And thus I think it is plain, that from those two 
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fountains of all Ijnowledge before mentioned, viz., reflection 
and sensation, we get ideas of duration, and the measures 
of it. 

For, First, by observing what passes in our minds, how our 
ideas there in train constantly some vanish and others begin 
to appear, we come by the idea of succession. 

Secondly, by observing a distance in the parts of this suc¬ 
cession, we get the idea of duration. 

Thirdly, by sensation observing certain appearances at 
certain regular and seeming equidistant periods, we get the 
ideas of certain lengths or measures of duration, as minutes, 
hours, days, years, &c. 

Fourthly, by being able to repeat those measures of time or 
ideas of stated length of duration in our minds as often as we 
will, we can come to imagine ^duration where nothing does 
really endure or exist, and thus we ilnagine to-morrow, next 
year, or seven years hence. 

Fifthly, by being able to repeat id('as of any "length of time, 
as of a minute, a year, or ar^ age, as often as we will in our 
own thoughts, and adding them one to another, without nver 
coming to the end of such addiirion any nearer than we can 
to the*end of number, to which we can always add; we come 
by the idea of eternity as the future eternal duration of our 
souls, as well as the eternity of that infinite Being, which 
must necessarily have always existed. 

Sixthly, by considering any part of infinite duration, as set 
out by periodical measures, we come by the idea of what we 
call time in general. 


CHAPTEB. XV. 

OF DOBATION AND EXPANSION, CONSIDERED TpOETHER. 

1. Both capable of greater and less — Though we have in 
the precedent chapters dwelt pretty long on the considerations 
of space and duration, yet, they being ideas of general concern¬ 
ment that have something very abstruse and peculiar in their 
nature, the comparmg them one with another may perhaps be 
of use for their illustration; and we may have the more clear 
and distinct conception of tVem by taking a view of them 
together. Distance or space, in its jimple abstract concep- 
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tion, to avoid confusion, I call expansion, to distiug^iish it 
from extension, which by some is used to express this distance 
only as it is in the solid parts of matter, and so includes, or at 
least intimates the idea of body; whereas the idea of pure 
distance includes no such thing. I prefer also the word ex¬ 
pansion to space, because space is often apjihed to distance of 
fleeting successive parts which never exist together, as well as 
to those which are permanent. In both these (viz, expan¬ 
sion and duration}the mind has this common idea of continued 
lengths, cap.able of greater or less quantities: for a man has 
as clear an idea of the difference of the length of an hour and 
a day, as of an inch and a foot. 

2. Expansion not hounded hy Matter .—(The mind having 
got the idea of the length of any part of expansion, let it be a 
span, or a pace, or what length you will, can, as has been 
said, repeat that idea; and so, adding it to the former, en¬ 
large its, idea of length, and make it eijual to two sjians, or 
two paces, and so as often as it will, till it equals the dis¬ 
tance of any parts of the earih one from another, and increase 
thu^ till it amounts to the distance of the sun or remotest 
star. By such a progressicm as this, sotting out from the 
place where it is, or any other pl.ace, it can proceed aifd pass 
beyond all those lengths, and find nothing to stop its going 
on, either in or without body. It is true, we can easily in 
our thoughts come to the end of solid extension; the extre¬ 
mity and bounds of all body we have no difficulty to arrive 
at: but when the mind is there it finds nothing to hinder its 
progress into this endless expansion; of that it can neither 
find nor concutve any./md. Nor let any one say, that, beyond 
the bounds of body, there is nothing at all, unless he will 
confine God within the Limits of matter. Solomon, whose 
undei’st.^D.idmg was filled and enlarged with wisdom, seems to 
have other fiioughts when he says, “ Heaven and the heaven 
of heavens cannot contain theeand he, I think, very much 
magnifies to himself the capacity of his own understanding 
who persuades himself that he can extend his thoughts further 
than God exists, or imagine any expansion where he is not. 

3. iVor Duration by Motion .—Just so is it in duration. 
The mind having got the idea of any length of duration, can 
double, multiply, and enlarge it, not only beyond its own, but 
beyond the existence of all corporeal beings, and all the mea- 
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Buros of time, tajsen from the great bodies of all the world 
and their motions. But yet every one easily admits, that, < 
though we make duration boundless, as certainly it is, we 
cannot yet extend it beyond all being. God, every one easily 
allows, fills eternity; and it is hard to find a reason why any 
one should doubt that he likewise fills immensity. His infi¬ 
nite being is certainly as boundless one way as another; and 
methinks it ascribes a little too much to matter to say, where 
there is no body there is nothing. 

4. Why Men more easily admit infinite Duration than inji- 
nite Expansion .—Hence I think we may leam the reason 
why every one familiarly and without the least hesitation 
sjieaks of and supposes eternity, and sticks not to ascribe 
infinity to duration; but it is with more doubting and re¬ 
serve that many admit or suppose the infinity of s])ace. Tho 
reason yhereof seems to mo to bo ^his, that duration and 
extension being used as names of alfectioiis belojigiug to 
other beings, we easily conceive in God intinite donation, and 
we cannot avoid doing so. but not attiibutmg to him exten¬ 
sion, but only to matter, which is finite, we are apter to dUubt 
of the existence of expansion without matter; ot which alone 
we commonly suppose it an attribute. And therefore, when 
men pursue their thoughts of space they are lyit to stop at 
the confines of body; as if space were there at an end too, 
and reached no further. Or if their ideas, upon considera¬ 
tion, carry them further, yet they term what is beyond the 
limits of the universe imaginary space, as if it were nothing, 
because there is no body existing in it. Whereas duration, 
antecedent to all body and to the moUoiis which it is mea¬ 
sured by, they never term imaginary, because it is never 
supposed void of some other real existence. And if the 
names of things may at all direct our thoughts ■(!B*»irdsjthe 
original of men’s ideas, (as I am apt to think tlwy may veiy 
much,) one may have occasion to think by the name duration, 
that the continuation of existence, with a kind of resistance 
•to any destructive force, and the continuation of solidity 
(which is apt to be confounded with, and, if we will look into 
the minute anatomical parts of matter, is little different from, 
hardness) were thought to have some analogy, and gave occa¬ 
sion to words so near of kin ^ dui’are and durum esse. And 
that durare is applied to the idea of hardness as well as that 
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of existence we see in Horace, Epod. xvi. .“FeiTO duravit 
' secula.” But be that as it will, this is certain, that whoever 
pursues his own thoughts, will find them sometimes launch 
out beyond the extent of body into the infinity of space or 
expansion; the idea whereof is distinct and separate from 
body, and all other things, which may, (to those who please,) 
be a subject of further meditation. 

5. Time to Duration is as Place to Expansion .—Time in 
general is to duration as place to expansion. They are so 
much of those boundless oceans of eternity and immensity as 
is set out and distinguished from the rest, as it were by land¬ 
marks ; and so are made use of to denote the position of finite 
real beings, in respect one to another, in those uniform infinite 
oceans of duration and space. These rightly considered, are 
only ideas of determinate distances from certam known points, 
fixed in distinguishable sensible thmgs, and supposed to keep 
the same distance one from another. From such points §xed 
in sensible beings we reckon, and from them we measure our 
portions of those infinite quantities; which, so considered, 
are that which we call time and place. For duration and 
space being in themselves uniform and boundless, the order 
and position of things, without such known settled points, 
.would bo lost in them; and all things would lie jumbled in 
an incurable confusion. 

6. Time and Place are taken for so much of either as -are 
set out by the Existence and Motion of Bodies —Time and 
place, taken thus for determinate distinguishable portions of 
those infinite abysses of space and duration, set out or sup¬ 
posed to be distinguished from the rest by marks and known 
boundaries, have each of them a twofold acceptation. 

Firet, time in general is commonly taken for so much of 
infinite «di»rAtion as is measured by and co-existent with the 
existence and> motions of the gi’eat bodies of the universe, as 
far as we know anything of them: and m this sense time 
begins and ends with the frame of this sensible world as in 
these phrases before mentioned. Before all time, or. When. 
time shall be no more. Place likewise is taken sometimes for 
that portion of infinite space which is possessed by and com¬ 
prehended within the material world; and is thereby dis¬ 
tinguished from the rest of ex;pansion, though this may be 
more propwly called extension than place. Within these 
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two are confined, and bj the observable parts of them are 
measured and de’termined, the particular time or duration 
and the particular extension and place of all corporeal beings. 

7. Sometimes far so mucK of either as we design by Measures 
taken from the Bvlh or Motion of Bodies. —Secondly, some¬ 
times the word time is used in a larger sense, and is applied 
to parts of that infinite dura,tion, not that were really dis¬ 
tinguished and measured out by this real existence, and 
periodical motions of bodies, that were appointed from the 
beginning to be for signs and for seasons and for days and 
years, and are accordingly our measures of time; but such 
other portions too of that infinite uniform duration which we, 
upon any occasion, do suppose equal to certain lengths of 
measured time, and so consider them as bounded and deter- 
niineil. For if we should suppose the creation, or fall of the 
angels was at the beginning of the Julian period, we should 
speak properly enough, and should be understood if we said 
it is a longer time since the creatn.u of afigels than the 
creation of the world, by sjven thousand six hundred and 
forty years: whereby we would mark out so much of that 
undistinguished duration as wo ijuppose equal to, and would 
have admitted s6vcn thousand six huudred and forty annual 
revolutions of the sun, moving at the rate it now does. And 
thus likewise we sometimes speak of jilace, distance, or bulk, 
in the gi-eat inane beyond the confines of tlie world, when we 
consider so much of that space as is equal to, or capable to 
receive, a body of any assigned dimensions, as a cubic foot; 
or do suppose a point in it at such a ccitain distance from 
any part of the umverse. ^ ^ 

8 They belong to all Beings —Where and when are ques¬ 
tions belonging to all finite existences, and are by us always 
reckoned from some known parts of tins sensible.igjtidj'and 
from some certain epochs marked out to us by^the motions 
observable in it. Without some such fixed parts or periods, 
the order of things would be lost to our finite understandings 
in the boundless invariable oceans of duration and expansion; 
which comprehend in them all finite beings, and m their 
full extent belong only to the Deity. And therefore we are 
not to wonder that we comprehend them not, and do so often 
find oyr thoughts at a loss, when we would consider them 
either abstractly in themselves, or as any way attributed to 
VOL. I. , Y 
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the first incomprehensible Being. But when applied to any 
particular finite beings, the extension of any body is so much 
of that infinite space as the bulk of the body takes up. And 
place is the position of any body, when considered at a 
certain distance from some other. As the idea of the par¬ 
ticular duration of anything is an idea of that portion of 
infinite duration which passes during the existence of that 
thing; so the time when the thing existed is the idea of that 
space of duration which passed between some known and 
fixed period of duration, and the being of that thing. One 
shows the distance of the extremities of the bulk or existence 
of the same thing, as that it is a foot square, or lasted two 
years ; the other shows the distance of it in place or existence 
from other fixed points of space or duration, as that it was 
in the middle of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, or the first degree of 
Taurus, and in the yeJir of our Lord 1671, or the 1000th 
year of the Julian period: all which distances we measure 
by preconceived ideas of certain lengths of space and duration, 
as inches, feet, miles, and degree®; and in the other, minutes, 
days, and years, <fec. 

9. All the Parts of Eootension are Eatmsum, and all the 
Parts of Duration are Duration. —There is one thing more 
wherein space and duration have a great conformity; and 
that is, though they are justly reckoned amongst our simple 
ideas, yet none of the distinct ideas we have of either is 
without all manner of composition; it is the very nature of 
both of them to consist of parts; but their parts being all of 
the same kind, and without the mixture of any other idea, 
hinder them not fronj, having a place amongst simple ideas. 
Could the mind, as in number, come to so small a part of 
extension or duration as excluded divisibility, that would be, 
as jf w«r.;;-the indivisible unit or idea, by repetition of which 
it would make its more enlarged ideas of extension and 
duration. But since the mind is not able to frame an idea 
of any space without parts, instead thereof it makes use of 
the common measures which, by familiar use in each countiy; 
have imprinted themselves on the memory; (as inches and 
feet, or cubits and parasangs;* and so seconds, minutes, hours, 

* This, as the reader of the Anabasis will remember, is a Persian word, 
Bignifymg “a league." (Anab. II. p. 161. Hutchin.) Herodotus, (II. 
6, and V. 63,) and Strabo,,(XI. t. u. p. 788,) make 1186 of the word as 
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days, and years in duration;) the mind makes use, I say, of 
such ideas as these as simple ones; and these are the 
component parts of larger ideas, which the mind upon occasion 
makes by the addition of such known lengths which it is 
acquainted with. On the other side, the ordinary smallest 
measure we have of either is looked on as an unit in number, 
when the mind by division would reduce them into less 
fractions. Though on both sides, both in addition and 
division, either of space or duration, when the idea under 
consideration becomes very big or very small, its precise bulk 
becomes very obscure and confused; and it is the number of 
its repeated additions or divisions that alone lemains elear 
and distinct, as will easily appear to any one who will let his' 
thoughts loose in the vast expansion of space, or divisibility 
of matter. Every part of duration is jluration too, and every 
part of extension is extension, both of them capable of 
addition or division in infinitum. But the loaet portions of 
either of them, whereof we have clear and distinct ideas, 
may perhaps be fittest to b^ considered by us as the sinjple 
ideas of that kind out of which our complex modo.s of space, 
extension, and duration are made up, and into which tliey 
can again be distinctly resolved. Such a small part in 
duration may be called a moment, and i.s the time of one 
idea in our minds, in the train of their ordinary succession 
there. The other, wanting a proper name, I know not 
whether I may bo allowed to call a sensible point, mean¬ 
ing thereby the least particle of matter or space wo can 
discern, which is ordinarily about a minute, and to the 
sharpest eyes seldom loss than thirty •seconds of a circle, 
whereof the eye is the centre. 

10. 27teir Parts inseparable. —Expansion and dur^ljon have 
this further agreement, that, though they ai;o boTTi con¬ 
sidered by us as having parts, yet their parts are not separable 
one from another, no not even in thought: though the parts 
of bodies from whence wo take our measure of the one, and 
the parts of motion, or rather the succession of ideas in our 
minds, from whence we take the measure of the other, may 

a road measure, ot thirty stadia. It is still, Reland observes, in use 
among the Persians, whose parasangseonsists of three miles, each 3,000 
cubits in length, each cubit of thirty mches, eagh mch six barleycorns.— 
Kd. 
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be iuterrapted and separated; as the one is often by rest, and 
the other is by sleep, which we call rest too. 

11. Dwraimn is as a Line, Expansion as a Solid. —But 
there is this manifest difference between them, that the ideas 
of length which we have of expansion are turned every way, 
and so make figure, and breadth, and thickness; but duration 
is but as it were the length of one sti-aight line, extended in 
infinitum, not capable of multiplicity, variation, or figure; 
but is one common measure of all existence whatsoever, 
wherein all things, whilst they exist, equally partake. For 
this present moment is common to all things that are now in 
being, and equally comprehends that part of their existence, 
as much as if they were all but one single being, and we may 
truly say, they all exist in the same moment of time. Whe¬ 
ther angels and spirits have any analogy to this, in respect to 
expansion, is beyond my comprehension:* and perhaps for 
us, who'have understandings and comprehensions suited to 
out own preservation, and the ends of our own being, but 
not to the reality and extent of aU other beings, it is near as 
hard to conceive any existence, or to have an idea of any real 
being, with a perfect negation of all manner of expansion, as 
it is to have the idea of any inal existence with a perfect nega¬ 
tion of all manner of duration; and therefore, what spirits have 
to do with space, or how they communicate in it, we know not. 
All that we know is, that bodies do each singly possess its 
proper portion of it, according to the extent of solid parts, 
and thereby exclude all other bodies from having any share m 
that particular portion of space whilst it remains there. 

12. Duration has Mever two Parts together, Expansion alto¬ 
gether. — Duration and time, which is a part of it, is the idea 
wo.have (^f perishing distance, of which no two parts exist 
togothefi dnit follow each other in succession, as expansion is 
the idea of* lasting distance, all whose parts exist together, 
and are not capable of successioir And therefore, though wo 
cannot conceive any dination without succession, nor can put 

* Tlie reader who has any curiosity on this subject, may consult 
Antoine Le Grand’s Piinciples of the Cartesian Philosophy, in which the 
whole nature and attnbutes of angels are made (to borrow the expressive 
language of Swift) “as clear as mud.” (Part’III. 110 et seq ) It is 
lamentable to behold the understandmg which was bestowed on man for 
better pui poses wasting itself on useless speculations upon what it can 
never compiehend.—E d. 
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it together in our thoughts that any being does now exist 
to-morrow, or possess at once more than the present moment 
of duration, yet we can conceive the eternal duration of the 
Almighty far different from that of man, or any other finite 
being. Because man comprehends not in his knowledge or 
power all past and future things; his thoughts are but of 
yesterday, and he knows not what to-morrow will bring forth. 
What is once past he can never recal; and what is yet to 
come he cannot make present. What I say of man, I say of 
all finite beings; who, though they may far exceed man in 
knowledge and power, yet are no more than the meanest 
creature, in comparison with God himself. Finite of any 
magnitude holds not any proportion to infinite. God’s infi¬ 
nite duration being accompanied with infinite knowledge and 
infinite power, he sees all things, pa.st and to come,* and 
they are no more distant from his* knowledge, no further 
removed from his sight than the jiresent: they all lie under 
the same view; and there is nothing which Ke cannot make 
exist each moment he pleJ^ses. For the existence of all 
things depending upon his good pleasure, all things exist 
every moment that he thinks fit to have them exist. To 
concli/de: expansion and duration do mutually embrace and 
comprehend each other; every part of space being in every 
pait of duration, and every part of duration in every part of 
expansion. Such a combination of two distinct ideas is, I 
suppo.se, scarce to be found m all that great variety we do or 
can conceive, and may afford matter to further speculation. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

OF NUMBER. 

1. Number the simplest and most universal "AMOifosT 

all the ideas we have, as’there is none suggesteef to the mind 

* As the augurs of antiquity^were supposed to know by the power of 
the Divinity, their minds were said to grasp the three divisions of tune— ^ 
the past, the present, and the future—as God does. Thus Homer, speak¬ 
ing of Calchas, oiuvonoXwv ox' dpisToe, says, 

“ Whose comprehensive view; 

The pasg the present, and the future knew.” 
as Pope renders the epic Ime,— ^ 

“''Of rd T iovra rd r leedfieva, irpd r loirra." —En. 
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by more ways, so there is none mors simple than that of 
unity, or one. It has no shadow of variety or composition 
in it;* every object our senses are employed about, every 
idea in our imderstandings, every thought of our minds, 
brings this idea along with it: and therefore it is the most 
intimate to our thoughts, as well as it is, in its agreement to 
all other things, the most ludversal idea we have. For num¬ 
ber applies itself to men, angels, actions, thoughts, everything 
that either doth exist, or can be imagined. 

2. Its Modes made by Addition. —B’ repeating this idea in 
our minds, and adding the repetitiorA together, we come by 
the complex ideas of the modes o' it. Thus by adding one 
to-one, we have the complex ica of a couple; by putting 
twelve units together, we have the complex idea of a dozen; 
and so of a score, or a mdlion, or any other number. 

3. Eaeh Mode distinU. —The simple modes of numbers are 
of all other the most distinct; every the least variation, which 
is an unit, making each combination as clearly diflfcrent from 
that which approacheth nearest to it, as the most remote; 
two being as distinct from one, as two hundred; and the idea 
of two as distinct from the idea of three, as the magnitude of 
the whole earth is from that of a mite. This is noc so in 
other simple modes, in which it is not so easy, nor perhaps 
possible for us to distinguish betwixt two approaching ideas, 
which yet are really different. For who wdl undertake to 
find a difference between the white of this paper and that of 
the next degree to it, or can form distinct ideas of every the 
least excess in extension? 

4. Therefore Demcnjstrations in Numbers the most precise .— 
The clearness and distinctness of each mode of number from 
all others, even those that approach nearest, makes me apt 
to_^thinl& tb"'*' demonstrations in numbers, if they are not more 
evident and exact than in extension, yet they are more general 
in their use, and more determinate in their application, be¬ 
cause the ideas of numbers are more precise and distinguish¬ 
able than ^in extension, where every equality and excess are 
not so easy to be observed or measured; because oui’ thoughts 
cannot in space arrive at any determined smallness, beyond 

• The idea of unity enters into our conception of God, “in ■whom 
fhere ia neither variableness nor shadow of tinning;” a glorious ex¬ 
pression, which poesibly suggested the one in the text.—E d. 
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which it cannot go, as an unit; and therefore the quantity 
or proportion of any the least excess cannot be discoverec^: 
which is clear otherwise in number, where, as has been said, 
ninety-one is as distinguishable from ninety as from nine 
thousand, though ninety-one be the next immediate excess* 
to ninety. But it is not so in extension, where, whatsoever 
is more than just a foot or an inch, is not distinguishable 
from the standard of a foot or an inch; and in lines which 
appear of an equal length, one may be longer than the other 
by innumerable parts; nor can any one assign an angle, which 
shall be the next biggest to a right one. 

5. Names necessa/ry to Numbers .—By the repeating, as has 
been said, the idea of an unit, and joining it to another unit, 
we make thereof one collective idea, marked by the name 
two: and whosoever can do this, and proceed on, still adding 
one more to the last collective idea which he had of any 
number, and gave a name to it, may count, or have ideas for 
several collections of units, distinguished ohe from another, 
as far as he hath a series (jf names for following numbers, and 
a memory to retain that senes, with their several names; all 
numeration being but still the»adding of one unit more, and 
givihg to the whole together, as comprehended in one idea, a 
new or distinct name or sign, whereby to know it from those 
before and after, and distinguish it from every smaller or 
greater multitude of units. So that he that can add one to 
one, and so to two, and so go on with his tale, taking still 
with him the distinct names belonging to every progression; 
and so again, by subtracting an unit from each collection,’ 
retreat and lessen them; is capable qf all the ideas of num¬ 
bers within the compass of his language, or for which he 
hath names, though not perhaps of more. For the several 
simple modes of numbers, being in our mmda* but sO^many 
combinations of units, which have no variety^ #\or are capable 
of any other difference but more or less, names or marks for 
each distinct combination seem more necessaiy than in any 
other sort of ideas. For without such names or marks vw 
can hardly well make use of numbers in reckoning, especially 
where the combination is made up of any great multitude of 
units; which, put together without a name or mark to dis¬ 
tinguish that precise collection, will hardly be kept &om 
being a heap in contusion. 
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6. This I think to be the reason why some Americans I 
have spoken with, (who were otherwise of quick and rational 
parts enough,) could not, as we do, by any means count to one 
thousand, nor had any distinct idea of that number, though 
•they could reckon very well to twenty; because their lan¬ 
guage being scanty, and accommodated only to the few neces¬ 
saries of a needy, simple life, unacquainted either with trade 
or mathematics, had no words in it to stand for one thousand; 
so that when they were discoursed with of those greater 
numbers, they would show the hairs of their head, to express 
a great multitude which they could not number: which in¬ 
ability, I suppose, proceeded from their want of names. The 
Tououpinambos had no names for numbers above five; any 
number beyond that they made out by showing their fingers, 
and the fingers of others who were present.* And I doubt 
not but we ourselves might distinctly number in words a 
great deal further than we usually do, would we find out but 
some fit denommation to signify them by; whereas, in the 
way we take now to name them,* by miUious of millions of 
mUlioiis, <kc., it is hard to go beyond eighteen, or at most, 
four and twenty decimal progressions, without confusion. 
But to show how much distinct names conduce to our “well 
reckoning, or having useful ideas of numbers, let us see all 
these following figures in one continued line, as the marks of 
one number, v. g., 

Nonll- OctU- Septil- Sextll- Qulntril* Quartiil- Tril- 

llnna. lions. lions. lions. Hons. lions Hons. Billions Millions. Units 

857324 162486 345896 437918 423147 248106 235421 261734 368149 62313 . 

The ordinary way of naming this number in English, will 

• Histoire d’un Voyage, lait en la Terre du Bresil, par Jean de Lery, 
chap. XX. pp. 307—382. 

Nearly all systems of arithmetic are founded on the decimal progres¬ 
sion, ojitamed'liu .".nit by counting the fingers, and proceeding after the 
manner of the TNuoupinambos. The value of the several systems of 
anthmetio has been discmised by La Place, in a discourse dehvered 
to the Normal School —“ Vous concevA-., par les principea mAtaphy- 
giques sur lesquels est fondA notre systhtne de numeration, que nen 
ii’obligeoit de s’en tenir h dix oaracttrea; on pouvait en employes 
plus on meins II parait trhs-probable que le nombre des doigts est ce 
qui a determine rarithmetique deoimale. Les hommes primitivoment 
ont compte par leurs doigts jusqu’S dix' mais de oe que cette arithme- 
tique etait bonne dans I’enfance des societes, est-elle maintenant la meil- 
leure? C’est ce que ifous aliens exammer.” (Arithmetique d’Emile^ 
p. 4G0. Lausanne^ 1823.)— 
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be the often repeating of millions, of millions, of millions, of 
millions, of millions, of millions, of millions, of millions, (whicjj 
is the denomination of the second six figures.) In which 
way, it will be very hard to have any distinguishing notions 
of this number; but whether, by giving every six figures a» 
new and orderly denomination, these, and perhaps a great 
many more figures m progression, might not easily be coimted 
distinctly, and ideas of them both got more easily to our¬ 
selves, and more plainly signified to others, I leave it to be 
considered. This I mention only to show how necessary 
distinct names are to numbering, without pretending to 
introduce new ones of my invention. 

7. Why Children number not earlier .—Thus children, either 
for want of names to mark the several progressions of num¬ 
bers, or not having yet the faculty to collect scattered ideas 
into complex ones, and range them In a regular order, and so' 
retain them in their memories, as is necessary to reckoning; 
do not begin to number very early, nor proceed in it very 
far or steadily, till a good svhile after they are well furnished 
with good store of other ideas: and one may often observe 
them discourse and reason pretty well, and have very clear 
conceptions of several other things, before they can tell 
twenty. And some, through the default of their memories, 
who cannot retain the several combinations of numbers with 
their names annexed in their distinct orders, and the de¬ 
pendence of so long a train of numeral progressions, and their 
relation one to another, are not able aU their lifetime to 
reckon, or regularly go over any moderate series of numbers. 
For he that will count twenty, or, have any idea of that 
number, must know that nineteen went before, with the 
distinct name or sign of every one of them, as they stand 
marked in their order; for wherever this faii%-»gap is (oade, 
the chain breaks, and the progress in numbeving can go no 
further. So that to reckon right, it is required, 1. That the 
mind distinguish carefidly two ideas, which are different one 
firom another only by me addition or subtraction of one unit* 

2. That it retain in memory the names or marks of the several 
combinations, from an unit to that number; and that not 
confusedly, and at random, but in that exact order that the 
numbers follow one anothey: in either of which, if it trips, 
the whole business of numbering wiJl be disturbed, and there 
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will remain only the confused idea of multitude, but the ideas 
necessary to distinct numeration will not be attained to. 

8. Nwmher measures all Measurabks .—This further is ob¬ 
servable in numbers, that it is that which the mind makes 
‘•use of in measuring all things that by us are measurable, 
which principally are expansion and duration; and our idea 
of infinity, even when applied to those, seems to be nothing 
but the infinity of number. For what else are our ideas of 
eternity and immensity, but the repeated additions of certain 
ideas of imagined parts of duration and expansion, with the 
infinity of number, in which we can come to no end of addi¬ 
tion; for such kn inexhaustible stock, number (of all other 
our ideas) most clearly furnishes us with, as is obvious to 
every one: for let a man collect into one sum as great a 
number as he pleases, this multitude, how great soever, lessens 
not one jot the power of adding to it, or brings him any 
nearer the^ end of the inexhaustible stock of number, where 
still there remains as much to be added, as if none were taken 
out. And this endless addition oif, addibility (if any one like 
the word better) of numbers, so apparent to the mind, is that, 
I think, which gives us the clearest and most distinct idea 
of infinity: of which more in the following chapter. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

OF INFINITY. 

1. Infinity, in its original Intention, attributed to Space, 
Dv/ration, and liimber. — He that would know what kind of 
idea it is to which we ^ve the name of infinity, cannot do it 
better than by considering to what infinity is, by the mind, 
more_ immediitely attributed, and then how the mind cornea 
to frame it. 

Finite and infinite seem to me to be looked upon by the 
mind as the modes of quantit)^. and to be attributed 
i^rimarily, in their first designation only to those things 
which have parts, and are capable of increase or diminution 
by the addition or subtraction of any the least part: and 
such are the ideas of space, duration, and number, which we 
have considered in the foregoing chapters. It is true, that we 
cannot but be assured that the great God, of whom and from 
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whom are all things, is incomprehensibly infinite: but yet, 
when we apply to that first and supreme Being our idea of 
infinite, in our weak and narrow thoughts, we do it 
primarily in respect to his duration and irbiquity; and, I 
think, more figuratively to his power, wisdom, and goodness, 
and other attributes, which are properly mexhaustible and 
incomprehensible, (fee. For, when we call them infinite, we 
have no other idea of this infinity, but what carries with it 
some reflection on, and imitation of, that number or extent 
of the acts or objects of Grod’s power, wisdom, and goodness, 
which can never be supposed so great or so many, which 
these attributes will not always surmount ^nd exceed, let us 
multiply them in our thoughts as far as we can, with all the 
infimty of endless number. I do not pretend to say how 
these attributes are in God, who is infinitely beyond the 
reach of our narrow capacities. • They do, without doubt, 
contain in them all possible perfection: but this, I .say, 
is our way of conceiving them, and these bur ideas of their 
infinity. , 

2. Tim Idea of Finite easily got. —Finite, then, and«infinite, 
being by the mind looked oji as modifications of expansion 
and duration, the next thing to be considered, is, how the 
mind comes by them. As for the idea of finite, there is no 
great difficulty. The obvious portions of extension that 
affect our senses, carry with them into the mind the idea of 
finite; and the ordinary periods of succession, whereby we 
measure time and duration, as hours, days, and years, are 
bounded lengths. The difllculty is, how we come by those 
boundless ideas of eternity and imipensitj, since the objects 
we converse with come so much short of any approach dr 
proportion to that largeness. 

3. How we come by the Idea of Infinity^i::fScreiTj one that 
has any idea of any stated lengths of space, as foot, finds that 
he can repeat that idea; and joining it to the former, make 
the idea of two feet;A»nd by the addition of a third, three 
feet; and so on, wAout ever coming to an end of Ijis 
addition, whether of the same idea of a foot, or, if he 
pleases, of doubling it, or any other idea he has of any 
length, as a mile, or diameter of the earth, or of the orbis 
magnus: for whichsoever of these he takes, and how often 
soever he doubles, or anjr otherwse multiplies it, he finds, 
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that after ho has continued his doubling in his thoughts, and 
eijlarged his idea as much as he pleases, he has no more 
reason to stop, nor is one jot nearer the end of such addition, 
than he was at first setting out. The power of enlarging his 
idea of space by further additions remaining still the same, 
he hence takes the idea of inhnite space. 

4. Owr Idea of Spa<x boundless. —This, I think, is the way 
whereby the mind gets the idea of infinite space. It is a 
quite different consideration, to examime whether the mind 
has the idea of such a boimdless space actually existing, since 
our ideas are not always proofs of the existence of things; 
but yet, since thin comes here in our way, I suppose I may 
say, that we are apt to think that space in itself is actually 
boundless; to which imagination the idea of space or expan¬ 
sion of itself naturally leads us.* For it being considered by 
us, either as the extension of body, or as existing by itself, 
without an^ solid matter taking it up, (for of such a void 
space we have rfbt only the idea, but I have proved, as I 
think, from the motion of body, its necessary existence,) it is 
impossible the mind should be ever able to find or suppose 
any end of it, or be stopped anywhere in its progress in this 
space, how far soever it extends its thoughts. Any bounds 
made with body, even adamantine walls, are so far from 
putting a stop to the mind in its further progress in space 
and extension, that it rather facilitates and enlarges it; for 
so far as that body reaches, so far no one can doubt of 
extension; and when we are come to the utmost extremity 
of body, what is there that can there put a stop, and satisfy 
the mind that it is at, the end of space, when it perceives 
that it is not; nay, when it is satisfied that body itself can 
move into it? For if it be necessary for the motion of body, 

* Space being /as shown in a former note) absolutely nothing but 
the capacity to contain body, no bounds can, of necessity, be set to 
it. But on this point the reader would i.' well tp compare with what 
is said in the text the notions of Hobbes,, m his Bhilosophia Pruna, 
C.- 7, § 12. His recapitulation is curious .id characteristic.—“ De 
spatio et tempore interminabili, dici non potest quod sit totum, ant tmuftn,; 
non totnm, quia ex millis partibus componi potest, partes enim, quot 
cunque, cum singul® sint finite, etiam simul sumpte facient totum 
finitum. Non tmvm, quia unum non dioitur nisi ut comparatum ad 
alitid; duo autem infinita spatia, vel du^ tempora inflnita esse, intelligi 
non potest.”—^E d. 
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that there should be an empty space, though ever so little, 
here amongst bodies, and if it be possible for body to mo^ 
in or through that empty space; nay, it is impossible for any 
particle of matter to move but into an empty space; the 
same possibility of a body’s moving into a void space, beyond 
the utmost bounds of body, as -well as into a void space 
interspersed amongst bodies, will always remain clear and 
evident: the idea of empty pure space, whether within or 
beyond the confines of all bodies, beitlg exactly the same, 
differing not in nature, though in bulk; and there being 
nothing to hinder body from moving into it. So that 
wherever the mind places itself by an/ thought, either 
amongst or remote from all bodies, it can in this uniform idea 
of space nowhere find any bounds, any end; and so must 
necessarily conclude it, by the very nature and idea of each 
part of it, to be actually infinite. 

5. And so of Duration .—As by the power, we find in 

ourselves of repeating, as often as we will, any idea of space, 
we get the idea of immensity, so, by being able to repeat 
the idea of any length of dui-ation we have in ouf minds, 
wi^h all the endless addition tif number, we come by the idea 
of eternity. For we find in ourselves, we can no more come 
to an end of such repeated ideas, than we can come to the 
end of number, which every one jierceives ho cannot. But 
hero again it is another question, quite different from our 
having an idea of eternity, to know whether there were any 
real being, whose duration has been eternal. And as to this, 
I say, bo that considers something now existing, must 
necessarily come to something etwnal. -But having spol^e 
of this in another place, I shall say here no more of it, 
but proceed on to some other considerations of our idea of 
infinity. , 

6. \Vhy other Ideas are not capable of Itifnity .—if it be 
so, that our idea of ^infinity be got from the power we 
observe in ourselvesybf repeating, without end, our own 
ideas, it may be demimded, “ why we do not attribute infiiAe 
to other ideas, as well as those of space and duration;” since 
they may bo as easily, and as often repeated in our minds as 
the other; and yet nobody ever thinks of infinite sweetness, 
or infinite whiteness, thoijgh he can repeat the idea of sweet 
or white, as frequently as thos^ of a yard or a dayl To 
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wMcb I answer, all the ideas that are considered as having 
psrts, and are capable of increase by the addition of any 
equal or less parts, afford us by their repetition the idea of 
infinity j because with this endless repetition there is con- 
■ttnued an enlargement, of which there can be no end. But 
in other ideas it is not so; for to the largest idea of exten¬ 
sion or duration that I at present have, the addition of any 
the least part makes an increase; but to the perfectest idea I 
have of the whitest 'whiteness, if I add another of a less or 
equal whiteness, (and of a whiter than I have, I cannot add 
the idea,) it makes no increase, and enlarges not my idea at 
all; and therefore- the different ideas of whiteness, &c., are 
called degrees. For those ideas that consist of parts are 
capable of being augmented by every addition of the least 
part; but if you take the idea of white, which one parcel of 
snow yielded yesterday to our sight, and another idea of 
white from another parcel of snow you see to-day, and put 
them together in' your mind, they embody, as it were, and 
run into one, and the idea of whiteness is not at all 
increased; and if we add a less degree of whiteness to a 
greater, we are so far from increasing, that we diminish it. 
Those ideas that consist not of parts cannot be augmented 
to what proportion men please, or be stretched beyond what 
they have received by their senses; but space, duration, and 
number, being capable of increase by repetition, leave in the 
mind an idea of endless room for more: nor can we conceive 
anywhere a stop to a further addition or progression, 
and so those ideas alone lead our minds towards the thought 
of infinity. 

7. Difference between of Space, and Space infinite .— 

Though our idea of- infinity arise from the contemplation of 
quantify, and ffe* .jidless increase the mind is able to make 
in quantity, by*’the repeated additions of what portions 
thereof it pleases; yet I guess we qause great confusion in 
our thoughts, when we join infinity to any supposed idea of 
qtantity the mind can be thought to have, and so discourse 
or reason about an infinite quantity, viz., an infinite apace, or 
an infinite duration. For our idea of infinity being, as I 
think, an endless growing idea, by the idea of any quantity 
the mind has, being at that time teT-minated in that idea, (for 
he it as great as it will, it can bo no greater tl^ it is,) to join 
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infinity to- it, i? to adjust a standing measure to a growing 
bulk; and therefore I think it is not an insignificant subtilty^ 
if I say that we are carefully to distinguish between the idea 
of the infinity of space, and the idea of a space infinite: the 
first is nothing but a supposed endless progression of the 
mind, over what repeated ideas of space it pleases; but to 
have actually in the mind the idea of a space infinite, is to 
suppose the mind already passed over, and actually to have a 
view of all those repeated ideas of space which an endless 
repetition can never totally represent to it; which carries in 
it a plain contradiction. 

8. We home no Idea of infinite Space. —TMs, perhaps, will 
be a little plainer, if wo con,sider it in numbers. The infinity 
of numbers, to the end of whose addition eA'cry one perceives 
there is no approach, easily ajipears to any one that reflects 
on it: but how clear soever this* idea of the infinity of 
number be, there is nothing yet more evident, than the 
absurdity of the actual idea of an infinite dumber. What¬ 
soever positive ideas we b^^e in our minds of any space, 
duration, or rnmber, let them bo ever so great, they are still 
finite; but when we suppose* an inexhaustible remainder, 
fronT which wo remove all bounds, and wherein we allow the 
mind an endless progression of thought, without ever com¬ 
pleting the idea, there we have our idea of infinity: which, 
though it seems to be pretty clear when wo consider nothing 
else in it but the negation of an end, yet, when we would 
fi-ame in our minds the idea of an infinite space or duration, 
that idea is very obscure and confused, because it is made up 
of two parts, very different, if not yicomsigtent. For .let a 
man frame in his mind an idea of any space or number, as 
great as he wiU: it is plain the mind rests and terminates in 
that idea, which is-contrary to the idea of vrfinity, which 
consists in a supposed endles.s progression: a*d therefore I 
think it is that we are so easily confounded, when we come 
to argue and reason alxVt infinite space or duration, <fec.; 
because the parts of ^h an idea not being perceived to be^ 
as they are, inconsistent, the one side or other always per- 
plexea whatever consequences we draw from the other; as an 
idea of motion not passing on would perplex any one who 
should argue from such an idea, which is not better than an 
idea of motion at rest: ancf such ai^ther seems to me to be 
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the idea of a space, or (-which is the same thing) a number 
infinite, i. e., of a space or number which the mind actually 
iias, and so views and terminates in; and of a space or 
number, which, in a constant and endless enlarging and pro- 
o gression, it can in thought never attain to. For how large 
soever an idea of space I have in my mind, it is no larger 
than it is that instant that I have it, though I be capable 
the next instant to double it, and so on in infinitum ; for that 
alone is infinite which has no bounds, and that the idea of 
infinity in which our thoughts can find none. 

9. Nutnber affords m tlie dearest Idea of Infinity. —But of 
all other ideas,^ t is number, as I have said, which I think 
furnishes us -with the clearest and most distinct idea of 
mfinity we are capable of. For even in space and duration, 
when the mind pursues the idea of infinity, it there makes 
use of the ideas and repetitions of numbei-s, as of millions and 
millions of miles, or years, which are so many distinct ideas, 
kept best by number from running into a confused heap, 
wherein the mind loses itself; and„when it has added together 
as many millions, &c., as it pleases, of kno-wn lengths of space 
or duration, the clearest idea, it can get of infinity, is the 
confused, incomprehensible remainder of endless addible 
numbers, which affords no prospect of stop or boundary. 

10. Our different Conceptions of the Infinity of Humber, 
Duration, and Expansion .—It will, perhaps, give us a little 
further light into the idea we have of infinity, and discover 
to us, that it is nothing but the infinity of number applied to 
determinate parts, of which we have in our minds the distinct 
ideas, if we consider th^t number is not generally thought by 
us infinite, whereas duration and extension are apt to be so; 
which arises from hence, that in number we ai-e at one end, as 
it were; for /thare being in number nothing less than an 
unit, we theiTietop, and are at an end; but in addition, or 
increase of number, we can set no bounds. And so it is like 
a line, whereof one end terminatir^ with us, the other is 
A'xtended still forwards beyond all tht-y we can conceive; but 
in space and duration it is other-wise. For in duration we 
consider it, as if this line of number were extended both ways 
to an unconceivable, undeterminate, and mfinite length; 
which is evident to any one that will but reflect on what 
consideration he hath o( eternity; which, I suppose, he will 
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find to be nothing else but the turning this infinity of number 
both ways, h parte ante, and h parte post, as they speak.* 
For when we would consider eternity, h, parte ante, what do 
we but, beginning from ourselves and the present time we 
are in, repeat in our minds the ideas of years, or ages, or any 
other assignable portion of duration past, with a prospect of 
proceeding in such addition, with all the infinity of number 1 
and when we would consider eternity, k parte post, we just after 
the same rate begin from ourselves, and reckon by multiplied 
periods yet to come, still extending that line of number, as 
before. And these two being put together, ^e that infinite 
duration we call eternity: which, as we turn our view either 
way, forwards or backwards, appears infinite, because we still 
turn that way the infinite end of number, i. e., the power still 
of adding more. , 

11. The same happens also in space, wherein conceiving 
ourselves to be, as it were, in the centre, we tjo on .all sides 
pursue those indeterminable hnes of number; and reckoning 
any way from ourselves, a y«.rd, mile, diameter of the earth, 
or orbis magnus, by the infinity of number, we add others to 
them as often as we will; and having no more reason to set 
boumls to those repeated ideas than we have to set bounds to 
number, we have that indeterminable idea of iminensiiy. 

1 Infinite Divisibility .—And since, in any bulk of matter, 
our thoughts can never arrive at the utmost divisibility, 
therefore there is an apparent infinity to us also in that, 
which ha.s the infinity also of number; but with this difference, 
that, in the former considerations of the infinity of space and 
duration, we only use addition of numbers; whereas this is 
like the division of an unit into its fractions, wherein the 
mmd also can proceed in infinitum, as well as in the former 
additions;* it being indeed, but the additiofi stiU of n*w 
numbers: though in the addition of the one, we Can have no 
more the positive idea of a snace infinitely great, than, in the 
division of the other, we ca^ have the idea of a body infinitely 
little; our idea of infinijp being, as I may say, a growmg or 
fugitive idea, still in a boundless progression, that can stop no¬ 
where. 

See Hobbes, Phil Pnm. c vii § 13, where the same doctrine i« 
maintained, and compare DescarteaiVIeditat. VI. p. 43; Ant. Le Grand, 
Inst. Phil. Part IV. art. vi p. 158 et seq. — Ed. 
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13. No positive Idea of Infinity .—Though it be hard, T 

' think, to find any one so absurd as to say he has the positive 
idea of an actual infinite number; the infinity whereof hiss 
only in a power stiU of adding any combination of units to 
any former number, and that as long and as much as one 
will; the like also being in the infinity of space and duration, 
which power leaves always to the mind room for endless ad¬ 
ditions; yet there be those who imagine they have jiositive 
ideas of infinite duration and space. It would, I think, be 
enough to destroy any such positive idea of infinite, to ask 
him that has dt, whether he could add to it or not; which 
would easily show the mistake of such a positive idea. We 
can, I think, have no positive idea of any space or duration 
which is not made up, and commensurate to repeated numbeis 
of feet or yards, or days and years, which are the common 
measures, whereof we have the ideas in our minds, and 
whereby^ we judge of the greatness of this sort of quantities. 
And therefore, since an infinite idea of space or duration 
must needs be made up of infinite parts, it can have no other 
infinity than that of number, capable stdl of further addition; 
but not an actual positive idea of a number infinite. For, 1 

■ think, it is evident that the addition of finite things together 
(as are all lengths whereof we have the positive ideas) can 
never otherwise produce the idea of infinite, than as number 
does; which, consisting of additions of finite units one to an¬ 
other, suggests the idea of infinite, only by a power we find 
we have of still increasing the sum, and adding more of the 
same kind, without coming one jot nearer the end of such 
progression. 

14. They who would prove their idea of infinite to be 
positive^ seem to me to do it by a pleasant argument, taken 
from the negation of an end, wliich being negative, the nega¬ 
tion of it Is positive. He that considers that the end is, in 
body, but the extremity or superfices of that body, will not 
perhaps be forward to grant that Vie end is a bare negative. 
and ho that perceives the end of Ik’s pen is black or white, 
will be apt to think that the end is something more than a 
pure negation. Nor is it, when applied to duration, the bare 
negation of existence, but more properly the last moment ot 
it. But if they will have the,end to be nothing but the bare 
negation of existenct^ I am sure they cannot deny but the 
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beginning is the first instant of being, and is not by any body 
conceived to be a bare negation; and therefore, by their own 
argument, the idea of etemaJ, S. parte ante, or of a duration 
Without a beginning, is but a negative idea. 

15. IV/uU w positive, what negative, in our Idea of infinite _ 

The idea of infinite has, I confess, something of positive in all 
those.things we apply to it. Wlien we would think of infi¬ 
nite space or duration, we at first step ijsually make some 
very large idea, a.s perhaps of millions of ages, or miles, which 
possibly we double and multiply several times All that we 
thus amass together in our thoughts is pojiitive, and the 
assemblage of a great number of positive ideas of space or 
duration. But wliat still remains bey»nd this, wo have no 
more a positive distinct notion of, than a mariner has of the 
depth of the sea, where, having let down a large portion of 
his sounding-line, he reaches no bottom . whereby he knows 
the depth to be so many fathoms, and more; but libw much 
the more is, he hath no distinct notion at all; and could he 
always supply new line, amt find the jiliimmet always *ink, 
without ever stopping, ho would be somcthiiig in the iiostiire 
of th^ mind reaching after a complete and positive idea of 
infinity.* In which case, let this line bo ten, or one thou¬ 
sand fathoms long, it eipially discovers what is beyond it, 
and gives only this confused and ooiiiparativc idea, th.it this 
is not all, but one may yet go farther. So much as the mind 
comprehends of any sjiacc, it has a jiositivc idea of; but in 
endeavouring to make it infinite, it being always enlarging, 
always advancing, the idea is still impcriect and incomplete. 
So much space as the mind takes a vic\^ of m its contoinjila- 
tion of greatness, is a clear picture, and positive in the under¬ 
standing: but infinite is still greater. 1. Tl^cn the idea of 
so much is positive and clear. 2 The idea of g^e.atiT is also 
clear, but it is but a comparative idea, viz., the idea of .so 
much greater as cannot be comprehended; and this is plainly 
negative, not positive. he has no positive clear idea of 

the largeness of any extension, (which is that sought for in 
the idea of infinite,) that has not a comprehensive idea of the 


* The expresaion here employed by Locke admirably paints the effort 
of the mind in the great act he speaks of. Indeed, all Ins speculations 
on this sublet deserve the most profound attention.—E d. 
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dimensions of it; and such, nobody, I think, pretends to in 
what is infinite. For to say a man has a positive clear idea 
of any quantity, without knowing how great it is, is as reason- 
• able as to say, he has the positive clear idea of the number of 
the sands on the ssarshore, who knows not how many there 
be, but only that they are more than twenty. For just such a 
perfect and positive idea has he of an infinite space or dura¬ 
tion, who says it is^ larger than the extent or duration of ten, 
one hundred, one thousand, or any other number of miles, or 
years, whereof he has or can have a positive idea; which is 
all the idea, I t^ink, we have of infinite. So that what lies 
beyond our positive idea towards infinity, lies in obscurity, 
and has the indeterminate confusion of a negative idea, 
wherein I know I neither do nor can comprehend all I would, 
it being too large for a (finite and narrow capacity; and that 
cannot but be very far from a positive complete idea, wherein 
the greatest part of what I would comprehend is left out, 
under the undeterminate intimation of being still gi-eater; 
for to say, that, having in any quantity measured so much, 
or gone so far, you are not yet at the end, is only to say that 
that quantity is greater. Sfi that the negation of an end in 
any quantity is, in other words, only to say that it is bigger; 
and a total negation of an end is but carrying this bigger 
still with you, in all the progressions your thoughts shall 
make in quantity; and adding this idea of still greater to all 
the ideas you have, or can be supposed to have, of quantity. 
Now whether such an idea as that be positive, I leave any 
one to consider. 

16. We lui/ve no positive Idea of an infinite Duration .—I 
ask those who say they have a positive idea of eternity, whe¬ 
ther their idea^of duration includes in it succession, or not? 
If‘it does npt, they ought to show the difference of their 
notion of (furation, when applied to an eternal Being, and to 
a finite, since, perhaps, tliere may be others as well as I, 
who will own to them their wefcness of understanding in 
this point, and acknowledge that\the notion they have of 
duration forces them to conceive, that whatever has duration, 
IS of a longer continuance to-day than it was yesterday. If, 
to avoid succession in external existence, they return to the 
punctum stans of the school^ I suppose they will thereby 
very little mend the matter, or help us to a more clear and 
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positive idea of’infinite duration, there being nothing more, 
inconceivable to me than duration without succession. Be¬ 
sides, that punctum stans, if it signify anything, being not 
quantum, finite or infinite cannot belong to it. But if our 
weak apprehensions cannot separate succession from auy 
duration whatsoever, our idea of etemity can be nothing but 
of infinite succession of moments of duration, wherein any¬ 
thing does exist; and whether any one has, or can have, a 
positive idea of an actual infinite number, I leave him to 
consider, till his infinite number be so great that he himself 
can add no more to it; and as long as he c®»i increase it, I 
doubt he himself will think the idea he hath of it a httle too 
scanty for positive infinity. / 

17. I think it unavoidable for every considering, rational 
creature, that will but examine hfe own or any other 
existence, to havd the notion of an eternal, wise Being, who 
had no beginning: and such an idea of infinite duration I 
am sure I have. But this negation of a beginning, being 
but the negation of a positive thing, scarce gives me a 
positive idea of infinity; which^ whenever I endeavour to 
extemi my thoughts to, I confess myself at a loss, and I find 
I cannot attain any clear comprehension of it. 

18. No positive Idea of mfinite Space —He that thinks 
he has a positive idea of infinite space, will, when ho 
considers it, find that he can no moie have a positive idea 
of the greatest, than he has of the least space. For in this 
latter, which seems the easier of the two, and more within 
our comprehension, we are capable only of ^a compaiative 
idea of smallness, which will always be less than any one 
whereof we have the positive idea. All our positive ideas 
of any quantity, whether great or little, have ajways bounds; 
though our comparative idea, whereby wo can aUij^ys add ^o 
the one, and take from the other, hath no bounds. for that 
which remains either great or little, not being comprehended 
in that positive idea whiiyi we have, lies in obscurity; and 
we have no other idea ^ it, but of the power of enlarging 
the one and diminishing the other, without ceasing. A 
pestle and mortar will as soon bring any particle of matter 
to indivisibility, as the acutest thought of a mathematician; 
and a surveyor may as soon* with his chain measure out 
infinite space, as a philosopher by the qhickest flight of mind 
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^reach it, or by thinking comprehend it, which is to have a 
positive idea of it. He that thinks on a cube of an inch 
diameter, has a clear and positive idea of it in his mind, and 
so can frame one of and so on, till he has the idea 

in his thoughts of something very little ; but yet reaches not 
the idea of that incomprehensible littleness which division 
can produce. What remains of smallness, in as far from his 
thoughts as when he first began; and therefore he never 
comes at all to have a clear and positive idea of that 
smallness whieh is consequent to infinite divi.sibility. 

19. WAat ia.positive, what negative, in our Idea of Infinite. 
—Every one that looks towards infinity does, as I have said, 
at first glance make .‘ome very large idea of that which he 
applies it to, let it bo space or duration; and possibly he 
wearies his thoughts, by multiplying in his mind that first 
large idea; but yet by that he comes no nearer to the having 
a positive clear idea of what remains to make up a 
jiositive infinite, than the country fellow had of the water, 
which was yet to come and phss the channel of the river 
where he stood; 

“ Ruflticua expectat dum defluRt amnis, at ille 
Labitur, etlabetur m omiie volubiliB CEVum.”* 

20. Some think they have a positive Idea of Eternity, and 
not of infinite Space. —There are some I have met with that 
put so much difference between infinite duration and infinite 
spaeo, that they persuade themselves that they have a 
positive idea of eternity, but that they have not nor can 
have any idea of Infinite space. The reason of which 
mistake I suppose to be this; that, finding by a due contem¬ 
plation of causes and effects, that it is necessary to admit 
sohie eternal Being, and so to consider the real existence 
of that Being, as taken up and commensurate to their idea 
of eternity; but, on the other side, not finding it necessary, 
but, on the contrary, apparently absurd, that no body shoiUd 
be infinite, they forwardly conclud^that they have no idea hf 
infinite space, because they can have no idea of infinite 
matter. Which consequence, I conceive, is very ill collected; 
because the existence of matter is no ways necessary to the 

* Herat. Epiat I. ii. 4^ et aeq. “Eusticus ille de quo fabula; qnl 
noluit transire flumen, donee tota defluerit aqua.” (Bentley.)—E d. 
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existence of space, no more than the existence of motion, or 
the sun, is necessaiy to duration, though duration uses to ha 
measured by it: and I doubt not but that a man may have 
the idea of ten thousand miles square, without ahy body so 
big, as well as the idea of ten thousand years, without anjf 
body so old. It seems as easy to me to have the idea of 
space empty of body, as to think of the capacity of a bushel 
without corn, or the hollow of a nut-shell without a kernel 
in it: it being no more necessary tlftit there should be 
existing a solid body, infinitely extended, because we have 
an idea of the infinity of space, than it is necessary that the 
world should be eternal, because we have an idea of infinite 
duration. And why should we think *our idea of infinite 
space requires the real existence o^ matter to support it, 
when we find that we have as clear an idea of an infinite 
duration to come, as wo have of infinite duration past? 
though I suppose nobody thinks it conceivable, that any¬ 
thing does or has existed in that future duration. Nor is it 
possible to join our idea of future duration with present or 
past existence, any more than it is possible to* make 
the ideas of yesterday, to-day, and to-morrow to be the same; 
or bring ages past and future together,- and make them 
contemporary. But if these men are of the mind, that they 
have clearer ideas of infinite duration than of infinite apace, 
because it is past doubt that God has existed from all 
eternity, but there is no real matter co-extended with infinite 
S[)ace: yet those philosophers who are of opinion that 
infinite space is possessed by God’s infinite omnipiesence, a.s 
well as infinite duration by his eternal existence, must be 
allowed to have as clear an idea of infinite space as of 
infinite duration; though neither of them, I think, has any 
positive idea of infinity in either case. •For what^ever 
positive idea a man has in his mind of any quantity, he can 
repeat it, and add it to the former as easy as he can add 
together the ideas of two days, or two paces, which are 
positive ideas of len^hs he has in his mind, and so on m 
long as he pleases: whereby if a man had a positive idea of 
infinite, either duration or space, he could add two infinites 
together; nay, make one infinite infinitely bigger than 
another—absurdities too gross to be confuted. 

21. Supposed positive Ideds of Infipity, cause of Mistakes .— 
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But yet, after all this, there being men who persuade them- 
stlves that they have clear positive comprehensive ideas 
of infinity, it is fit they enjoy their privilege: and I 
should be very glad (with some others that I know, who 
'acknowledge they have none such) to be better informed by 
their communication. For I have been hitherto apt to 
think that the great and inextricable difficulties wMch 
perpetually involve all discourses concerning infinity, whether 
of space, duration,' or divisibility, have been the certain 
marks of a defect in our ideas of infinity, and the dispropor¬ 
tion the nature thereof has to the comprehension of out 
narrow capacities. For whilst men talk and dispute of 
infinite space or duration, as if they had as complete and 
positive ideas of them as they have of the names they use for 
them, or as they have of[ a yard, or an hour, or any other 
determinate quantity; it is no wonder if the incompre¬ 
hensible nature of the thing they discourse of or reason 
about, leads them into perplexities and contradictions, and 
their minds be overlaid by an object too large and mighty to 
be surveyed and managed by them. 

22. AU these Ideas from Sinsation and Eeflectim .—If I 
have dwelt pretty long on the consideration of duration, 
space, and number, and what arises from the contemplation 
of them, infinity; it is possibly no more than the matter 
requires, there being few simple ideas whose modes give 
more exercise to the thoughts of men than these do. I 
pretend not to treat of them in their full latitude; it suffices 
to my design to show how the mind receives them, such as 
they are, from sensation and reflection; and how even the 
idea we have of infinity, how remote soever it may seem to 
be from any object of sense or operation of our mind, has, 
nevectheless, as all our other ideas, its original there. Some 
mathematicians perhaps of advanced speculations may have 
other ways to introduce into their minds ideas of infinity; 
but this hinders not but that they themselves, as well as all 
•^ther men, got the first ideas whicl^^ they had of infinity ■ 
from sensation and reflection, in the method we have here 
set do’vfiL 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

OP OTHER SIMPLE MODES. 

1. Modes of Motion .— ^Though I have in the foregoing 
chapters shown, how from simple ideas, taken in by sensa¬ 
tion, the mind comes to extend itself even to infinity; which, 
however, it may, of all others, seem most remote from any 
sensible perception, yet at last hath nothjng in it, but what 
is made out of simple ideas, received into the mind by the 
senses, and afterwards there put together by the faculty the 
mind has to repeat its own ideas; though, I say, these 
might be instances enough of simple i;^des of the simple 
ideas of sensation, and sufiice to sho^how the mind comes 
by them, yet I shall, for method’s sake, though briefly, give 
an account of some few more, and* then proceed to more 
complex ideas. 

2. To slide, roll, tumble, walk, creep, nm, dance, leap, 
skip, and abundance of others that might be named, are 
words which are no soonc^ heard, but every one who under¬ 
stands English has presently in his mind distinct ideas, which 
are eJl but the different modifications of motion. Modes of 
motion answer those of extension; swift and slow are two 
different ideas of motion, the measures whereof are made 
of the distances of time and space put together; so they are 
complex ideas, comprehending time and space with motion. 

3. Modes of Sounds .—The like variety have we in sounds. 
Every articulate word is a different modification of sound; 
by which we see, that from the sense of hearing, by such 
modifications, the mind may be furnished with distmet ideas 
to almost an infinite number. Sounds, also, besides the 
distinct cries of birds and beasts, are modified by diversity 
of notes of different length put together, wlych make that 
complex idea called a tune, which a musician may have in 
his mind when he hears or makes no sound at all, by reflect¬ 
ing on the ideas of those sounds, so put together silently in 
his own fancy. 

4. Modes of Cdov/rs .—Those of colours are also very 
various: some we take notice of, as the different degrees, or, 
as they are termed, shades of the same colour. But since 
we very seldom make assemblages of colours, either for use 
or delight, but figure is taken in alto, and has its part in it, 
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as in painting, weaving, needleworks, &c., those wliich are 
ilaken notice of do most commonly belong to mixed modes, 
as being made up of ideas of divers kinds, viz., figure and 
colour, such as beauty, rainbow, &c. 

5. Modes of Taste —All compounded tastes and smells are 
also modes made up of the simple ideas of those senses. But 
they being such as generally we have no names for, are less 
taken notice of, and cannot be set down in writing; and 
therefore must be' left without enumeration to the thoughts 
and experience of my reader. 

6. SoiTie simple Modes have no Names. —In general it may 

be observed, thAc those simple modes which are con.9idered 
but as different degrees of the same simple idea, though they 
are in themselves many of them very distinct ideas, yet have 
ordinarily no distinct names, nor are much taken notice of 
eis distinct ideas, where the difference is but very small be¬ 
tween them. Whether men have neglected these modes, 
and given no names to them, as wanting measures nicely to 
distinguish them; or because, u'hen they wore so distin¬ 
guished, that knowledge would not be of general or necessary 
use, I leave it to the thoughts of others: it is sufficient to 
my purpose to show, that aU our simple ideas come to our 
mmds only by sensation and reflection; and that when the 
mind has them, it can variously repeat and compound them, 
and so make new complex ideas. But though white, red, 
or sweet, &c. have not been modified or made into complex 
ideas, by several combinations, so as to be named, and thereby 
ranked into species, yet some others of the simple ideas, viz., 
those of unity,'durak’on, and motion, &c., above instanced 
in, as also power and thinking, have been thus modified to 
a great variety of complex ideas, with names belonging to 
them. ‘ 

7. Why ^line Modes have, and others have not. Names. — 
The reason whereof, I suppose, has been this, that the great 
concernment of men being with men one amongst another, 
the knowledge of men and their actions, and the signifying 
of them to one another, was most necessary; and therefore 
they made ideas of actions very nicely modified, and gave 
those complex ideas names, that they might the more easily 
record and discourse of those things they were daily con¬ 
versant in, vrithout lotig ambages and circumlocutions; and 
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that the things they were continually to give and receive 
infortnation about, might be the easier and quicker undei;- 
stood. That this is so, and that men in framing different 
complex ideas, and giving them names, have been much 
governed by the end of speech in general, (which is a very* 
short and expedite way of conveying their thoughts one to 
another,) is evident in the names which in several arts have 
been found out, and applied to several complex ideas of mo¬ 
dified actions belonging to their several'trades, for dispatch 
Sake, in their direction or discourses about them. Which 
ideas are not generally framed in the minds of men not con¬ 
versant about these operations. And thence the words that 
stand for them, by the greatest par^^f men of the same 
language are not understood: v. g., #»lshire, drilling, filtra¬ 
tion, cohobation, are words standing for certain complex 
ideas, which being seldom in the minds of any but those few 
whoso particular employments do at every turn suggest them 
to their thoughts, those names of them are itot generally un¬ 
derstood but by smiths c*id chymists; who having framed 
the complex ideas which these words stand for, anddiaving 
given names to them, or received them from others, upon 
heafing of those names in communication, readily conceive 
those ideas in their minds; as by cohobation, all the simple 
ideas of distilling, and the pouring the liquor distilled from 
anything back upon the remaining matter, and distilling it 
again. Thus we see that there are great varieties of simple 
ideas, as of tastes and smells, which have no names j and of 
modes many more; which either not having been generally 
enough observed, or else not being, of any great use to be 
taken notice of in the affairs and converse of men, they have 
not had names given to them, and so pass not for species. 
This we shall have occasion hereafter to consider more at 
large, when we come to speak of words. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

OF THft MODES OF THINKING. 

1. Sensation, Remembrance, Contemj^wn, Jce. —^When the 
mind turns its view inwards upon itself, and contemplates 
its own actions, thinking is the first that occurs. In it the 
mind observes a great vaftety of ^modifications, and from 
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thence receives distinct ideas. Thus the perception which 
(Actually accompanies, and is annexed to any impression on 
the body, made by an external object, being distinct from 
all other modifications of thinking, furnishes the mind with 
' a distinct idea, which we call sensation; which is, as it were, 
the actual entrance of any idea into the understanding by 
the senses.* The same idea, when it again recurs without 
the operation of the like object on the external sensory, is 
remembrance; if it be sought after by the mind, and with 
pain and endeavour found, and brought again m view, it is 
recollection; if it be held there long under attentive con¬ 
sideration, it is S-ontemplation. When ideas float in our 
mind, without any i^^flection or regard of the understanding, 
it is that which the iirench call reverie: t our language has 
scarce a name for it. "^hen the ideas that ofier themselves 
(for, as I have observed in another place, whilst we are awake, 
there will^ always be a train of ideas succeeding one another 
in our minds) aire taken notice of, and, as it were, registered 
in the memory, it is attention. When the mind with great 
earnestness, and of ehoice, fixes its view on any idea, con 
eiders it on aU sides, and will not be called off by the ordi¬ 
nary solicitation of other ideas, it is that we call intention 
or study. Sleep, without dreaming, is rest from all these; 
and dreaming itself is the having of ideas (whilst the outward 
senses are stopped, so that they receive not outward objects 
with their usual quickness) in the mind, not suggested by 
any external objects or known occasions, nor under any 
choice or conduct of the understanding at all. And whether 
that which we call ecstasy be not dreaming with the eyes 
open, I leave to be examin^. 

2. These are some few instances of those various modes of 
thinjfing, which the mind may observe in itself) and so have 

• Compare Hobbes on Human Natiue, chap. ii. § 2 et seq , and cbap. 
iiL § 16 .—Ed. 

t Lavaux well describes this states of mind —“Situation de I’Ame 
\m s’abandonne doucement, et se hvre enfin tout entibre iv ses pens^es, ' 
h ses unagmations, h ses reflexions.” Rousseau, who thoroughly under¬ 
stood the import of the word, says—“ Livr6i h cette douce contempla¬ 
tion, nous nous laissions entratner h nos reveries.” And Madame de 
^vignd, the Lady Montague of France, observes in one of her letters— 

“ J’ai quelqnefois des rtveriaa dans ces bois, d’une telle noirceur, que 
j’en reviens plus ohang^e qu^d’un acoes de fibvre.”—E d. 
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as distinct ideas- of, as it hath of white and red, a square or a 
circle. I do not pretend to enumerate them all, nor to treat, 
at large of this set of ideas, which are got from reflection: 
that would be to make a volume. It suffices to my present 
purpose to have shown here, by some few examples, of what 
sort these ideas are, and how the mind comes by them; espe- 
ciallji since I shall have occasion hereafter to treat more at 
large of reasoning, judging, volition, and knowledge, which 
are some of the most considerable operatioAs of the mind, and 
modes of thinking. 

3. Tlie various Attention of the Mind in thinking. —But 
perhaps it may not be an unpardonable dig;ession, nor wholly 
impertinent to our present design, if we^eflect hero upon the 
different state of the mind in thinkin|^ which those instances 
of attention, reverie, and dreaming, <fec., before mentioned, 
naturally enough suggest. That there are ideas, some or 
other, always present in the mind of a waking njan, every 
one’s experience convinces him, though the mind employs 
itself about them with several degrees of attention. Some¬ 
times the mind fixes itself with so much earnestness'on the 
contemplation of some objects, rtiat it turns their ideas on all 
sides, marks their relations and circumstances, and views 
every part so nicely and with such intention, that it shuts 
out all other thoughts, and takes no notice of the ordinary 
impressions made then on the senses, which at another season 
would produce very sensible perceptions: at other times it 
barely observes the train of ideas that succeed in the under¬ 
standing, without directing and pursuing any of them: and 
at other times it lets them pass alinast quite unregarded, as 
faint shadows that make no impression. 

4. Hence it is probable that Thinking is the Action, not the 
Essence of the SmA. —This difference of iutefttion and emis¬ 
sion of the mind in thinking, with a great variety of degrees 
between earnest study and very near minding^ nothing at all, 
every one, I think, has experimented in himself. Trace it a 
little further, and yov^ find the mind in sleep retired as i^ 
were from the senses, and out of the reach of those motions 
made on the organs of’ sense, which at other times produce 
very vivid and sensible ideas. I need not, for this, instance 
in those who sleep out whole stormy nights, without hearing 
the thunder, or seeing the lightning, or feeling the shaking 
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of the house, which are sensible enough to those who are 
yaking; but in this retirement of the mind from the senses, 
it often retains a yet more loose and incoherent manner of 
thinking which we call dreaming;* and, last of all, sound 

• On this subject Blumenbach, in bis Physiology, has some observa¬ 
tions wMcb the reader may not be displeased to find here, more espe¬ 
cially as they appear to have been partly suggested by the words .of 
Locke —“ Dreams are a sporting, aa it were, of the imagination, m which 
it recals the ideas of objects formerly perceived, especially of objects of 
sight, and appears to employ and mterest itself with them It has been 
disputed whether dreams are natural during health. Some believe that 
sleep never occurs without them, although they may escape our memory 
Others conceive thev^the consequence only of derangement in some of 
the abdominal visceidVery healthy adults have asserted that they 
never dreamed Dreams,ire generally confused and irregul.ir, but occjir 
sionally discover extraordiniry maiks of reason The power of eorporeal 
stimulants is very great in, producing dreams, v. c , of the semen m 
producing lascivious trains of ide.ia, of excessive repletion in causing 
frightful appearancoi. There is an instance on record of a man, m 
whom any kind of dreams could be induced, if his fnends, by gently 
addressing him, afforded the subject matter This, however, appeals to 
be a pretematuial state, between sleeping and waking; as does also the 
truly diseased case of sleepwalkers, and the veiy diffeient, though morbid 
affection of somnambulists, seized jvith what is tenned magnetic ecstasis. 
Locke and others have regarded all dreams as a species of this mixed 
state.” § 32C. The causes of sleepwalking have been attempted to be 
given by Alexander lloss, celebrated m Hudibras, where we find men¬ 
tion of 

“An ancient sage phdosopher, 

That had read Alex.ander Ross over,” 
which 18 more, we dare say, than can be predicated of many sage phdo- 
Bopheis of the present age However this may be, our renowned rea- 
soner writes as follows —“Horatius and others record divers examples of 
sleepwalkers, who do strauge thmgs in their sleep, but this is also the 
work of nature; for I find that they are most subject to this mfinmty, 
whose animal spints are most active, subtil, and fiery, and whose ima¬ 
gination IS strong, so that, by the strength of their fantasie, and agility 
of tkeir spirits, thd muscles are moved, though the will doth not then 
concur to this lU'otion, nor reason make any opposition, which it would 
do if it were naked, and not suffer them to undergo such danger.” (Hid. 
Secrets of Man’s Body discovered. Book III. chap il p 76 ) Lord 
Bacon has a short, but curious passage, on the immediate causes of, 
Nlreams, pleasant or prophetic “There be some perfumes prescribed by 
the witters of natural magic, which procure pleasant dreams, and some 
others, as they say, that procure prophetical dreams, as the seeds of 
flax, flea-wort, &c ” (Nat. Hist. Cent. X. §933.) Compare with the 
above the notions of Aristotle, aa they are found in his three brief trea¬ 
tises on Sleep, Dreams, and Prophetic Visions, Op. t vu. pp. 129—158. 
—Ed. 
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sleep closes the scene quite, and puts an end to all ap¬ 
pearances. This, I think almost every one has experience 
of in himself, and his own observation without difficulty leads 
him thus tar. That which I would further conchide from 
hence is, that since the mind can sensibly put on, at several 
times, several degrees of thinking, and be sometimes, even in 
a wal{ing man, so remiss, as to have thoughts dim and obscuie 
to that degree, that they are very little removed from none 
at all; and at last, in the dark retiremeAts of sound sleep, 
loses the sight perfectly of all ideas whatsoever: since, I say, 
this IS evidently so in matter of feet and constant experience, 

I ask whether it be not probable, that thi)j(king is the action 
and not the essence of the soul? since tfe^perations of agents 
will easily admit of intention and remiifcion; but the essences 
of tilings are not conceived capable^ of any such variation. 
But this by the by. 


CHAPTER XX. 

OP MODES OF PLEASURE AND PATN. 

• 

1. Pleasure and Pain, sim 2 )le Ideas .— Amongst the simple 

ideas which we receive both from sensation and reflection, 
pain and pleasui’e arc two very considerable ones. For, as 
in the body there, is sensation barely in itself, or accompanied 
with pain or pleasure, so the thought or perception of the 
mind is simply so, or else accompanied also with pleasure or 
pain, delight or trouble, call it how you please. These, like 
other simple ideas, cannot be dcscnb<»il, nois their names de¬ 
fined ; the way of knowing them is, as of the simple ideas of 
the senses, only by experience. For, to define them by the 
presence of good 05 evil, is no otherwise to mfike them kqpwn 
to us, than by making us reflect on what we febt in ourselves, 
upon the several and various operations of good and evil upon 
our minds, as they are differently applied to or considered 
by us. ^ 

2. Good and Evil, wlmt. —Things, then, are good or evil, 
on]y in reference to pleasure or pain. That we call good, 
which is apt to cause or increase pleasure, or diminish pain 
in us; or else to procure or pre.serve us the possession of any 
other good or absence of any’evA And, on the contrary, we 
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name that evil which is apt to produce or increase any pain, 
or dimmish any pleasure in usj or else to procure us any 
evil, or deprive us of any good.* By pleasure and pain, I 
must he understood to mean of body or mind, as they are 
■ commonly distmguished; though in truth they be only 
different constitutions of the mind, sometimes occasioned by 
disorder in the body, sometimes by thoughts of the mind. 

3. Our Pasdona ‘moved by Good amd Evil. —Pleasure and 
pain and that which causes them, good and evil, are the 
hinges on which our passions turn: and if we reflect on our¬ 
selves, and observe how these, under various considerations, 
operate in us; wh^t modifications or tempers of mind, what 
internal sensations may so call them) they produce in us, 
we may thence form ^ om-selves the ideas of oui- passions.t 

4. Love. —Thus any one reflecting upon the thought he has 
of the delight which any present or absent thing is apt to 
produce m him, has the idea we call love.f For when a 

* Locke, in this passage, barely paraphiases the briefer and more 
sententipus Hobbes, who says, “Everyman, for his own part, calleth 
that which pleaaeth and is delightful to himself, good; and that evil, 
which displeaseth him insomuch that while every man differeth from 
other in constitution, they differ also from one another concernihg the 
common distmctiou of good and evil.” (Human Nature, ch, vii. § 3.)— • 
Ed. 

t Compare with the enumeration and definitions of the passions, here 
given too cursorily, the masterly sketch of the same su^ect in Aiistotle’s 
Rhetoric, L u. c. 4—11, and Hobbes’s Treatise on Human Nature, c. 
vii.— Ed. 

t This is a very mean and imperfect idea of love. Ho confounds it 
with that weak feeling which we term hhing; but every man who says 
he “loves grapes,” must bp sensible that he employs much too strong an 
expression. Hobbes observes that, “delight, contentment, or pleasure, 
is nothing really but motion about the heart, as conception is nothing 
but motion in the head; and the objects that cause it are called pleasant 
or de’ightful, or by'Jome name equivalent. The Latins have jucundiim, 
ijuvando ,—frdai helping; and the same delight, with reference to the 
object, is calied love.” (Human Nature, ch. viL § 1.) Aristotle 
observes justly, that love depends more for its origin and continuance on 
sight than on the other senses; and that, to those who love, nothing is so 
'^iroductive of delight as the beholding of the beloved object. (Ethic.* 
Nicomach, ix. 12.) Upon this passage Victor has, in his usual manner, 
written a delightful commentary, which he thus concludes: “NuUo alio 
sensu tantopere affici, inflammarique amantes, quantopere aspectu 
formosarum illarum personarum, quas amare incceperint, sive attingant 
illas, sive loquentes audiant; quippe pum ex oculis ipsarum in eos cadat 
quiddam, sive lux Ulud est, .sive liquor, qui macerat, ac hquefacit ipsoi, 
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man declaxes in autumn when he is eating them, or in spring 
when there are none, that he loves grapes, it is no more but 
that the taste of grapes delights him: let an alteration of 
health or constitution destroy the delight of their taste, and^ 
he then can be said to love grapes no longer. 

5. Uaired. —On the contrary, the thought of the pain 
which anything present or absent is apt to produce in us, is 
what we call hatred. Were it my business hei-e to inquire 
any further than into the bare ideas of our passions, as they 
depend on different modifications of pleasure and pain, I 
should remark, that our love and hatred oV inanimate insen¬ 
sible beings, is commonly founded on tha*-^leasure and pain 
which we receive from their use and a^Ucation any way to 
our senses, though with their destructfcn: but hatred or love, 
to beings capable of happiness or misery, is often the un¬ 
easiness or delight which we find in ourselves arising from a 
consideration of their very being or happiness.. Thus the being 
and welfare of a man’s children or friends, producing constant 
debght in him, he is said*constantly to love them. .But it 
suffices to note, that our ideas of love and hatred are but the 
dispc^itions of the mind, in relpect of pleasiu-e and pain in 
general, however caused in us. 

6. Desire. —The uneasiness a man finds in himself upon the 
absence of anything whose present enjoyment canies the 
idea of delight with it, is that we caU. desire; which is 
greater or less, as that uneasiness is more or less vehement. 
Where, by the by. it may perhaps be of some use to remark, 
that the chief, if not only spur to human industry and action, 
is uneasiness. For whatsoever good is*propo9ed, if its absence 
carries no displeasure or pain with it, if a man be easy and 
content without it, there is no desire of it, nor endeavour 
after it; there is no more but a bare velleity,* the termmsed 
to signify the lowest degree of desire, and that which is next 

infuBS eo voluptate mixta cum dolore, quam, ut narrat (Plutarchus) 
ipai vooant yXvKvinKpov, nomine juncto e dulcedine, atque amarore(» 
contrariis inter se rebus; ^uod expresait Catullus, qui de Venere ita 
locutus eat. ‘ Qnse dulcem curia miacet amaritiem,’ ” (p 650.)— Ed. 

• Hobbes understood thia term in a very different manner. ‘ ‘ The 
expression of vainglory is that with which some of the schools, mistaking 
it for some appetite distinct from all the rest, have called vdleity, making 
a new word, aa they made a new fassion, wWch was not before.” (Hum. 
Nat. c ix. § 1.) — Ed. 

VOL. I. 2 A 
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to none at all, when there is so little uneasiness in the absence 
&f anytliing, that it carries a man no further than some faint 
wishes for it, without any more eflectual or vigorous use of 
the means to attain it. Desire also is stopped or abated by 
the opinion of the impossibility or iiiiattaiuableiiess of the 
good proposed, as fai' as the uneasiness is ciu'ed or allayed by 
that consideration. This might caiTy our thoughts fuither, 
were it seasonable in this place. 

7. Joy .—Joy is a delight of the mind,* from the consideration 
of the present or assured approaching pos.sessioii of a good; 
and we are then assessed of any good when we have it so in 
our power, that iv^^ii use it when we please. Thus a man 
almost starved has joy.^at the arrival of relief, even before he 
has the pleasure of using it: and a father, in whom the very 
well-lioiiig of his childieh caii.ses delight, is always, as long as 
his children are in such a state, in the possession of that 
good; for' ho needs but to reflect on it, to have that pleasure. 

8. Sorrow. —Sorrow is uneasiness in the mind, upon the 
thought of a good lost, which might have been enjoyed longer; 
or the sense of a present evU.t 

■* “Tile other sort of delight is not particular to any part of the'body, 
and is c.illpd the delight o/ the mind, and is that which wc c.all joy.” 
(Hohhes’s Hum Nat c vn § 8) “Quatenua concipitur ab adiquo 
bonum sibi adveiuens, sine coinpensationo uUius mail consequentis, quai 
bom fiTiitio Ost, affectus vocatur gaudium ” (He Horn c xii. § 2 ) 
“Lnetitia dioi potest, aliorum omnium animi nostri niotuum terminus, 
qm uti ah adimrationc onuntiir, ita m gaudio tanquam suo scopo finiuiitur, 
et desiruiiit ” (Ant Le Urand. Part IX Art xii p C04 ) —Ed. 

+ “ Of pains, some affect the body, and are therefore called the pains 
of the body, and soriio not^and those are called grief ” (Hobbes’s Hum 
N.'t c VII § 8 ) “ Elentiiim passio contra est, quando quis ab aliqua 

vehementi spe siibito so dejectum concipit. Itaque spe dilatati spintus 
.aniraalis, subito fallentc spe contracti, impetum in organa l.acrimandi 
fjcieates, humorein,* qui in iUls est, in oculos cogit redundare. Plurimiim 
ct sarpius fleiit, tjUi sjiem in sc minimum, in amicis plurimum haben^ ut 
famimae et inf.mtes ” (He Homine, c. xii. § 7.) “ Passiomim agmen 

Holor claudit, cominunissimus inter mortalcs affectus, gaudii comes ct 
hostes ” (Ant He Grand, Part IX. Art. xiii. p. SOS.) “Metrodorua 
^iKoit qu’en la tnstesse, il y a quelque alliag^ de plaisir: (Sonec. Epist 
by ) je ne scay s'll vouloit dire autre chose, ni.ais moy j’lmagine bii.n 
ciu’il y a du dessein, dii consentemeiit, et de la complaisance h se nourrir 
en la m(?laiicholie. Je dis outre I’ambition, qui s’y peut encore mesler 
il y a quelque ombre do friandise et ddlicatesse, qui nous rit et qui nous 
flatte au giron mftme de la mdlanchoUe.” (Essais de Montaigne, 1. II. 
c XX. p 14y ) Sir Thomas JSrown, though he had, as ho himself. tells 
us, (Ilehg. Med. Part II.) something of the leaden planet in him, was 
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9. Hope. —H"ope is that pleasure ia the mind, which every¬ 
one finds in himself, upon the thought of a profitable futui^ 
enjoyment of a thing, which is apt to delight him.* 

yet a foo to sorrow in others; and therefore condemned Heraclitus for* 
Ins habit of weeping h'or this reason ho is with much ingenuity at- 
t.icked by Alexander Ross, who undertakes to demonstrate that sorrow 
is" a better and a wiser thing than mirth, in which idea he might have 
strengthened liimself by the sentiment of the Greek proverb. 

“Oirow Ti't dXyfT, Ktiat Kal riv vovv ixtt." 

Where theic is sorrowing there is wisdom. 

(Stob Gaisf Tit. 99, 25 1 

‘ ‘ Whereas he (Sir Thomas Brown) condemneth h^eraclitus, who, by his 
weeping, made a hell on e.artli, he is deceivet^ for oftentimes there is 
hell ill laughing, and a heaven m weeping, in tears there is often delight, 
and ill laughing pain, and, as Solomon saitl^ madness. Amstotle saith, 
(1 Hhct) that there is m soirow and teai9.a certam sense of pleasure, 
and Prudentius saith — 

“G.vudia concipiunt lachrym.a, dant g.iiidia in fletum.” 

This 13 daKpvytva Tears, s.iith St Ambrose, feed the mibd and ease 
tlie heart, which David found when he said. My tears have been my 
meat d.ay and night. Good ilfcn therefore found not all the uncom- 
foi table attendments of hell m weeping, but rather the comfortable 
enjoyments of heaven ” (Aicana Microcosmi, c. xv. p. 176 ) This 
piojKtution ho quaintly but beautifully corroborates by referring to the 
example of Christ; who, in the opinion of many learned men, though he 
wept often, never indulged in Liughter. “No less than four Evangelists 
write the story of Christ so fully, tli.tt they mention all his passions and 
affections, as his anger, joy, sorrow, pity, hunger, thii-st, fear, weansome- 
ness, &c. They speak th.at he inoumed throe sever.al times So when 
the prophets desenbe him, they set him out as a man of sorrow’, acquainted 
with giief, smitten of God, and afflicted, wounded for our transgiessions, 
biuiscd for our iniquities, and stricken for our sms It is strange, then, 
that neither prophet, historian, .apostle, nor evaDg,eli3t should speak a 
woid of Ins laughing, and yet so ]mnctu.illy mention to us his grief, 
sorrow, and weeping Therefore, not without c-iuse did Chrysostom, 
Austin, Basil, Bornanl, and others, conclude negatively, that Christ 
never Luighed, and yet he did not for that cease to be a m.an The 
comic poet Antiph-ines agreed with Sir Tliom.as B»i^(wn, denouncing 
Borrow, as the great disease of lium.an ii.ature, under many names 
“ Airav TO \v7rovv lariv nuSpioirip rdirof, 
dvouara S’txovaa iroXXd.”—(Stob Gaisf. Tit. 99, 31 .)—Ed. 

* See on Hope, Hume’s dissertation on the P.assion8, § i. p. 376, 49. 
Tlie definition in the text m.ay bo regarded as a paraphrase of Hobbes, 
who says • ‘ ‘ Hope is expectation of good to come, as fear is the 
expectation of evil.” (Hum. Nat. c ix. § 8 ) The text of Hobbes, 
Locke, and Hume appears to be the following —Ta H iv IKinSi, oira 
iraporra n tv<l>paiviiv, t) oi(pe>^Xv tpalvcrai peydXa, fj hi’iv \vTrri( 
iifiXiht 'OXeiif dt ooit irapovra fi’^paivti kw) IXiriKovrag Kal 
ptpvriotvovQ, (lie iiri ri voXi ” (Aiist. Rhet. i. 11 .)—Ed 

2 a2 
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10. Fear. —Fear is an uneasiness of the mind, upon tho 
thought of future evil likely to befal us.* 

11. Despair. —Despair is the thought of the unattainable- 
.hess of any good, which works differently in men’s minds, 
sometimes producing uneasiness or pain, sometimes rest and 
indolency.t 

12. Anger. —Anger is uneasiness or discomposure of the 
mind, upon the receipt of any injury, with a present purpose 
of revenge. J 

“ftrrw ^)) \v7ci) TtQ rj rapaxi), sk t^tavraaiaQ' ptWovroQ 

KOKOV, ij <p0apTiKov % XvtTTipov ” Let fear be—a certain anguish or 
trouble from the contemf'.ation of evil to come, whether fatal, as fraught 
with affliction (Anst. n^et. ii 5.) Hobbes, whom Hume in hia 
Dissertation has but paraphrased, writes thus on hope and fear “ Quando 
vero concipiinus un.i cum ma'.o mutationem ejus per modum .aliquem, quo 
ipsum malum evitetur, affectus ille ontiir quam vocamus spent. Similiter, 
81 incumbente bono concipimus modum aliquem quo amittatur, vel in 
malum aliquod lUi "connexurn trahi im.agin.amus, metus dicitur. Itaque 
mamfestum est spent et metum ita .altumari inter se, ut nullum fere 
tempus .tam breve sit, ut non possit torum vicissitudinera continere. 
Itaque spes ct metus perturbationcs dicenda tunc sunt, quando ainbm 
brevissuno tempore contmentur ncminaturque secundum affectum prte- 
talentem, simplicitur spes vel milus ” (De Homme, c. xn. § 3, •Conf. 
Le Grand, Part IX. Art. xi § 5, p 503 ) — Ed 
+ “Absolute privation of hope is despair, a degree whereof is diffi- 
ience.” (Hobbes, Hum. N.it c i\ ^ 8 )— Ed. 

t “On ne fait point de distinction dans Ics espbees do colferes, bien 
qu’il y en ait une llSgfcre et quasi innocent, qui vient do I'ardeur de la 
complexion; et une autre tres cnminelle, qui est, h proprement p.arler, 
la fureur de I’orgueil.” (Rochefoucault, Reflex 184 ) Montaigne has 
borrowed from Seneca (De Nat. c xvi) a story illustrative of tho worst 
form of .anger—that which revenges its own feelings upon others — 
“ J’ay retenu h ce propos un merveilleux exemple do I’antiquitd. Piso, 
personage par tout ailleui-s de notable vertu, s’estant esmeu contra un 
sien soldat, de quoi revenant seul du fourrage, U ne luy syavoit rendre 
comi^, oh il avoit' laissd un sien compaignon, tmst pour avere qu’il 
I’avoit tud, et hi' condamna soudain h la inert. Ainsi qu’il estoit au 
gibet, voicy amver ce compaignon esgard: touto Vaimde en fit grand 
feste, et aprbs force caresses et accolades des deux compaignons, le 
bourreau meine I’un et I’autre en la presence de Piso, s’attemlant bien 
Viute I’assistance, que ce luy seroit h luy me^mes un grand plaisir. maia" 
ce fut au rebours, car par libnte et despit, son ardeur qui estoit encore 
en son effort, se redoubla' et d’uno subtilitd que sa passion luy foumit 
soudain, il en fit trois coulpables, parce qu’il en avoit trouvd un innocent: 
et les fit disficscher tons trois' le premier soldat parce qu’il y avoit 
atrest contre luy, le second, qui s'estoit esgard, parce qu’il estoit c.ause 
do la mort de son corapaigBOii; et ih bourreau pour n’avoir obdy au 
commandment qu'on lui avoit faist.” (Essais, 1. II. o. xxxi. p. 263, 
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13. Envy. —Envy is an uneasiness of the mind, caused by 
the consideration of a good we desire, obtained by one we 
think should not have had it before us.* 

14. What Passions all Men have. —These two last, envy 
and anger, not being caused by pain and pleasure, simply in. 
themselves, but having in them some mixed considerations of 
ourselves and others, are not therefore to be found in all 
men,t because those other parts of valuing their merits, or 
intending revenge, is wanting in them*; but all the rest, 
terminating purely in pain and pleasure, are, I think, to be 
found in all men. For wo love, desire, rejoice, and hope, 
only in respect of pleasure; we hate, fear, and grieve, only in 
respect of pain ultimately: in fine, ."<!•' these passions are 
moved by things, only as they appear to be the causes of 
pleasure and pain, or to have ple.aspre or pain some way or 
other annexed to them. Thus we extend our hatred usually 
to the subject (at least, if a sensible or voluntary agent) which 
has produced pain m us, because the fear it leaves is a constant 
pain; but we do not so constantly love what has done us 
good; because pleasure operates not so strongly on us*a 3 pain, 
and^ because we are not so ready to have hope it will do so 
agam. But this by the by. 

15. Pleasure and Pain, what. —By pleasure and pain, de¬ 
light and uneasiness, I must all along be understood (as I 
have above intimated) to mean not only bodily pain and 
pleasure, but whatsoever dehght or uneasiness is felt by us, 

Conf. Arist. Ehet. L ii. c. 2, and Hobbes, De Homine, c. xvii. § 1.)— 
£d. 

• See Arist Ehet 1. ii c 10 “ Dolor ^b praaiatum sibi alium, con- 

jimctus cum conatu proprio, est asmulatio' sed conjunctus cum voluntate 
praelatum sibi retrahendi, invidia est.” (Hobbes, De Homine, c. xii. §. 
11 .) “L’orgueil qui nous inspire tant d’envie nous sert souvent ainsi h 
la moddrer.” (Eochefoucault, Eeflex. 348 ) SoiSates defined ffivj to 
be a wound of the soul. “ EXicoc hvai riji ” ‘•(Stob Gaisf. Tit 

xxxviii. } 48.) Anaximenes said, that they who are determined by envy 
in their judgniento, awarded the palm rather to the worst than to the 
best men: “Ol yap pira (fiOdvov Kpivovnc, rb trpbtrtiov avovtpovai 
role xupiaToiQ ov role rla rote." (Idem. 44.) And Thucydifcs 
describes envy as the antagonist of the living, but the honourer of 
the dead. “iiOSvoe rote ?"<« Trpbc rb dvmraXov rb Se pij IpTtoSitv 
d.vavTay<i)Vi<TT<f tvvoif rtW/iijrai. (II. 45.) — Ed. 

+ This is erroneous: the elements of all human passions are in all 
men; but in some are developed moie^ in others less. That is the whole 
diffsrence.—Ed. 
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whether arising from any grateful or unacceptable sensation 
or reflection. 

16. It is further to be considered, that, in reference to the 
passions, the removal or lessening of a pain is considered, and 
■operates as a pleasure: and the losss or diminishing of a plea¬ 
sure as a pain. 

17. Sflame. —The passions, too, have most of them in most 

persons operations on the body, and cause various changes in 
it; which not being always sensible, do not make a necessary 
part of the idea of each passion. For shame, which is an 
uneasiness of the mind upon the thought of having done 
something which is indecent, or will lessen the valued esteem 
which others have foi^ us, has not always blushing accompany¬ 
ing it. ^ 

18. These Instances to show how our Ideas of the Passions 
are got from Sensation and lieflection. —I would not be mis¬ 
taken here, as if I meant this as a discourse of tlie passions; 
they are many 'more than those I have hero named; and 
those I have taken notice of wouVl each of them ie([iiirc a 
much larger and more accurate discourse.'* I have only 
mentioned these here as so, many instances of modes of 
pleasure and pain resulting in our minds from various Von- 

• This larger and more accurate discourse, as 1 have liofoie said, ■will 
be found in Aristotle, Rhet 1 ii &c but for a brief and pithy dtscrue 
tion of most of the passions, I know of no wnter to be comparal with 
Hobbes “Tlie comparison,” ho says, “of the life of man to a race, 
though it hold not in every part, yet it holdeth so well for this our 
purpose, that we may thereby both see and rcmemlicr almost all tho 
passions before mentioneil But this race ue must suppose to have no 
other goal nor other garland^but being foremost and in it, to endeavour. 
Is appetite—to be remiss, is sensuality—to consider them behind, is glory— 
to consider them before, is humility—to lose ground with looking back, 
is vainglory—to be holden, is hatred—to turn back, repentance—to be in 
breatl^ hope—to be weary, despair—to endeavour to overtake the 
next, emulationA-to supplant or overthrow, envy—to resolve to break 
through a stop foreseen, courivge—to break through a sudden stop, 
anger—to break through with ease, magnanimity—to lose ground by 
little hinderances, pusillanimity—to fall on the sudden, is disposition to 
weep—to see another fall, is disposition to laugh—to see one outgone 
■when we would not, is pity—to see one out^o whom we would not, is 
indignation—to hold fast by another, is to love—to carry him on who so 
holdeth, is charity—to hurt one’s self for haste, is shame—continually to 
be outgone^ is misery—continually to outgo the next before, is felicity— 
and to fors^e the coursev is to we.” (Human Kature, o. ix. §. 21.)— 
Ed. * 
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siderations of good and evil. I might perhaps have instanced 
in other modes' of pleasure and pain more simple than these, 
as the pain of hunger and thirst, and the pleasure of eating 
and drinking to remove them; the jpain of tender eyes, and 
the pleasure of music; pain from captious uninstructive 
wrangling, and the pleasure of rational conversation with a* 
friend, or of well-directed study in the search and discovery 
of truth. But the passions being of much more concern¬ 
ment to 113, I rather made choice to instance in them, and 
show how the ideas we have of them are derived from sensa¬ 
tion and reflection. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

OF POWER. ^ 

1. T/ds Idea how got .— The mind hieing every day informed 
by the senses of the alteration of those simple ideas it ob¬ 
serves in things without, and taking iioticij how,one comes 
to an end, and ceases to bo, and another begins to exist 
which was not before; reTlocting also on what passes ivithin 
itself, and observing a constant change of its ideas, some¬ 
times by the impression of outVard objects on the senses, and 
sometimes by the determination of its own choice; and con¬ 
cluding from what it has so constantly observed to have been, 
that the like changes will for the future be made in the same 
thing.3, by like agents, and by the like ways; considers in 
one thing the possibility of having any of its simple ideas 
changed, and in another the possibility of making that 
change: and so comes by that idea which we call power.* 
Thus we say, fire has a power to ntelt gi5ld, i. e., to destroy 
the consistency of its insensible parts, and consequently its 
hardness, and make it fluid; and gold has a power to be 
melted; that the sun has a power to blauSh wax, andjvax a 
power to be blanched by the sun, whereby fife yellowness is 
destroyed, and whiteness made to exist in its room. In which, 
and the like cases, the power we consider is in reference to 
the change of perceivable ideas; for we cannot observe aty 
alteration to be made in, oi operation upon, anything, but by 
the observahle change of its sensible ideas; nor conceive any 

* This subject has been treated of at large by Aristotle, Metaphysio, 
L viii. 0 . 1, et seq.—E d. 
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alteration to be made, but by conceiving a change of some of 
its ideas. 

‘ 2. Power, actim and passive. —Power, thus considered, is 
two-fold; viz., as able to moke, or able to receive, any change: 
the one may be called active, and the other passive power. 
Whether matter be not wholly destitute of active power, as 
its author, God, is truly above all passive power; and whether 
the intermediate state of created spirits be not that alone 
which is capable of both active and passive power, may be 
worth consideration.f I shall not now enter into that in- 

Here the word idea is used for form, which is a cause of confusion. 
U^n this hint Berkeley seems to have based his whole theoiy. (I. p. 41.) 

+ On the nature of angels, see Le Grand, Part hi. p 110, et seq. On 
the nature and powers of th« human soul, there is a splendid passage in 
Hr. Thomas Burnet’s extraordinary work. He Statu Mortuorum et 
Resurgentium. “In anim4, praeter cogitationes, aut vira cogitandi, 
nihil omniuo expenmus aut dcprehendimus Quicquid agit amm.-!, sire 
in seipsa, sive extenus, non tactu aut uupulsu agit, sed vi alicujus 
cogitationis' intellecths, voluntatis, appetiths, aut alterius nominis. 
Et ohm patitur, sive h seipsi, sive extettus, ca etiam cst species aliqua 
cogitatioi .18 Ut nihU prorsus in incnto nostrd repenamus, pncter 
vanoB modos aut vim cogitandi. Quhd si integra natura animai, et 
essentia, ut dicunt, in cogitatione coiisistat, est essentinliter vita at in 
desinentes activa vel sui conscia ncc penre potest aliter quam anni- 
hilatione.” (c. iii. p 16 ) Berkeley, according to whose theory nothing 
exists save spirits and the ideas excited m them, entertained several 
very extraordinary notions respecting the nature of these entities In 
the first place, he mamtains, that spint is a proper object of know¬ 
ledge • “ ideas, spints, and relations, are all, in their respective kinds, the 
objects of human knowledge.” (Pnnciplcs of Human Knowledge, } 89.) 
He next acknowledges the existence of numerous orders of spirits 
superior to man , the easiness of his belief in this respect, equalling the 
vigour of his incredulity in idhpcct to matter —“That there are a great 
variety of spirits of different orders and capacities, whose faculties, both 
in nnmber and extent, are far exceeding those the Author of my being 
has bestowed on me, | sec no reason to deny ” 81.) But however firmly 

he may believe m the existence of spirit, he confesses that wo know it only 
in the same way as we know of the existence of matter, that is to say, 
by its eflfects’ “such is the nature of spirit, or that which acts, that 
it cannot be of itself perceived but only by the effects which it pro- 
duceth.” ({27.) Again; “We cannot know the existence of other 
B^ts, otherwise than by their operations, ol. the ideas by them ex¬ 
cited in us.” ({ 145.) Which is true: but in { 16 et seq. he ridicules our 
concluding the existence of matter in the same way, because its essence 
is inconceivable. Occasionally he appears inclined to think that we 
ate fiirther advanced in the science of spirit than philosophers usually 
admit: “With regard to spirits, perkaps human knowledge is not 
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quiry, my present business being not to search into the 
original of power, but how we come by the idea of it. But 
since active powers make so great a part of our complex 
ideas of natural substances, (as we shall see hereafter,) and I 
mention them as such according to common apprehension 
yet they being not perhaps so truly active powers as our 
hasty thoughts are apt to represent them, I judge it not amiss, 
by this intimation, to direct our minds to the consideration of 
God and spirits, for the clearest idea of active powers. 

3. Power includes Relation .—I confess power includes in 
it some kind of relation, (a relation to action or change,) as 
^ indeed, which of our ideas, of what kind soever, when atten¬ 
tively considered, does not? Por our ideas of extension, 
duration, and number, do they noj all contain in them a 
secret relation of the parts? Figure and motion have some¬ 
thing relative in them much more visibly: and sensible qua¬ 
lities, as colours and smells, <fec., what are they but the powers 
of different bodies, in relation to our perception, &c. ? And, 

80 deficient as is vulgarly imagined ” ({ 135) But how it would be 
possible to be more ignorant of a thing than to have no iJea what- 
ever^of it, it were difficult to say; »nd yet such m Berkeley’s opinion 
is one condition with respect to spirit. “The great reason that is 
assigned for our being thought ignorant of the nature of spirit, is our 
not having an idea of it. But surely it ought not to be looked on as a 
defect in a human understandmg, that it does not perceive the idea ol 
spirit, if it is manifestly impossible that there should be any such 
idea." (§135.) But however impossible it maybe, it afterwards turns 
out that we have actually some notion of the thing, though we have no 
idea. “ We may be said to have some knowledge or notion of our own 
nimds, of spirits and active beings, whereof, in a strict sense, we have 
not ideas.” (§89.) Again; “It must b* owned that we have some 
notion of soul, spirit, and the operations of the mind, such as willing, 
loving, hatuig; inasmuch as we know or understand the meaning ot 
those words.” (§ 27.) Elsewhere the impossibility is more completely 
got over, for we find ourselves in possession eveii of an idea o^ spirit 
“ In a l^e sense, indeed,.we may be 8.aid to have arfMea (or rather, he 
adds, a notion) of spirit” (§ HO.) But how, in any sense, large or 
small we can be said to have an idea of that of which it is impossible 
we should have an idea, I undertake not to determine. Pushed to its 
fullest extent, Berkeley’^ theory considerably narrows the domain#Df 
philosophy: there is no matter, he says, of which to form an ideaj 
strictly speaking, we can form no idea of spirit; of what is it then thn 
we can form an idea? His arguments go directly to prove that animals 
are spiiits: for everything, he affirms, which thinks and perceives is a 
spirit; now animals think an^ perceive^ therefore the elephant and 
rhinoceros are spiritual existences.—E d. 
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if considered in the things themselves, do they not depend on 
the bulk, figure, texture, and motion of the parts? All which 
include some kind of relation in them Our idea theicforo of 
power, I think, may well have a place amongst other simple 
uideas, and be considered as one of them: being one of those 
that make a principal ingredient in our complex ideas of sub¬ 
stances, as we shall hereafter have occasion to observe.* 

4. The clearest Idea of active Power had from Spirit. —We 
are abundantly furnished with the idea of passive jiower by 
almost all sorts of sensible things. In most of them we can¬ 
not avoid observing their sensible qualities, nay, their very 
substances, to be in a continual flux: and therefore with 
reason we look on them as liable still to the same change. 
Nor have we of active power (which is the more jirojier signi¬ 
fication of the word po^^er) fewer in.stancea; since whatever 
change is observed, the mind must collect a power somewhere 
able to make that change, as well as a possibility in the tiling 
itself to receive it. But yet, if we will consider it atten¬ 
tively, bodies, by our senses, do pot afford us so clear and 
distineb-an idea of active power, as we have from reflection 
on the operations of our minds. For all power relating to 
action, and there being but two sorts of action whereof we 

• Aristotle recognises two classes of powers—the powers of matter 
unaccompanied by intelligence, an<l the powers of mind or intelligenco 
itself. “ Twv cvvaptwv, ai /xtv t<TovTai aXoyoi, ai ti pint Xil/ou ” 
(Metaph. L vni. c. 11 ) Tlie philosophers of the Meg.vnc scot tought 
that power exists only m activity for exam)ile, that he li.as the power 
to build a house who is building one, and that the power only con¬ 
tinues while he IS building, for the .act.ceasing, therewith ceases the 
power. “jiVt a nvec o'i (fiamv tlvai, dlov MtyapuKni, orav ivtpyy, 
povov IvvvaaOai orav ci pt) tviiiyy, pif cvvaaOai oior, rtiv pi] oIko~ 
Sopovvra, pi] dvvasdai oiKoSoptip, dXXa top pi] olKo^npofipra orap 
olieoSopij opoiiag Si xai Ini tup dXXwv ” (c. iii ) Perhaps, however, it 
ought to be remarked, that there existed a strong degree of enmity 
between Anstotlyjind Eubulides, next after Euclid, the princip.al philo¬ 
sopher of this school, so that the Staginte Diay by some bo suspected 
of having given a ludicrous turn to his exposition of their tenets. 
Diog. Laert. ii 108, ct seq See on this school, Tennetnann, M.an, of 
the Hist, of Phil. § 125. Hobbes observes, that cause and effect, power • 
and act signify the same things; but that 'tauso and effect have re¬ 
ference to the past, power and act to the future. His whole chapter on 
the subject, which it would bo difficult to render intelligible by an 
outline, is well wortlw of being compared with the speculation of Locko 
in the text. (PhiL Prim. c. x. ; Opern t. I. p. 113, et seq.—Molee- 
worth’s edit.)—E d. 
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have any idea,. viz., thinking and motion; let us consider 
whence we have the clearest ideas^of the powers which pro¬ 
duce the.se actions. 1. Of thinking, body affords \is no idea 
at all; it is only from reflection that we have that. 2. 
Neither have we from body any idea of the beginning of 
motion. A body at rest affords us no idea of any active 
ppwer to move; and when it is set in motion itself, that 
motion is rather a passion than an action in it. For when 
the ball obeys the motion of a billiard-stick, it is not any 
action of the ball, but bare passion: also, when by impulse 
it sets another ball in motion that lay in its way, it only 
communicates the motion it had received from another, and 
loses in itself so much as the other received; which gives us 
but a very obscure idea of an active power of moving in 
body, whilst we observe it only to ti^nsfer, but not produce 
any motion. For it is but a very obscure idea of power 
which reaches not the production of the action, but the con¬ 
tinuation of the passion. For so is motion in & body im¬ 
pelled by another; the continuation of the alteration made 
in it from rest to motion being little more an action than the 
continuation of the alteration its figure by the same blow 
is aif action. The idea of the beginning of motion we have 
only from reflection on what passes in ourselves, where we 
find by experience, that, barely by willing it, barely by a 
thought of the mind, we can move the parts of our bodies, 
which were before at rest. So that it seems to me, we have, 
from the observation of the operation of bodies by ouy senses, 
but a very imperfect obscure idea of active power, since they 
afford us not any idea in themsclvej of t]je power to begin 
any action, either motion or thought. But if, from the im¬ 
pulse bodies are observed to make one upon another, any one 
thinks he has a clear idea of power, it sewes as well to my 
purpose, sensation being one of those ways whereby the mind 
comes by its ideas: only I thought it worth while to con¬ 
sider here, by the way, whether the mind doth not receivo 
its idea of active power clearer from reflection on its owjl 
operations, than it dof/h from any external sensation. 

5. Will and Understanding two Powers. —This, at least, I 
think evident, that we find in' ourselves a power to begin or 
forbear, continue or end several actions of our minds, and 
motions of our bodies, bar^y by Rethought or preference of 
the mind ordering, or, as it were, commanding the doing or 
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not doing such or such a particular action. This power 
which the mind has thus to order the consideration of any 
i^ea, or the foi bearing to consider it; or to prefer the motion 
of any part of the body to its rest; and vice versa, in any 
■particular instance, is that which we call the will. The 
actual exercise of that power, by directing any particular 
action, or its forbearance, is that which we call volition 
or willing. The forbearance of that action, consequent to 
such order or com'mand of the mind, is called voluntary. 
And whatsoever action is performed without such a thought 
of the mind, is called involuntary. The power of perception 
is that which we call the understanding. Perception, which 
we make the act of the understanding, is of three sorts: 
1. The perception of idijas in our minds. 2. The perception 
of the signihcatioii of , signs. 3. ’ The perception of the 
connexion or repugnancy, agreement or disagreement, that 
there is between any of our ideas. AU these are attributed 
to the understanding, or perceptive power, though it be tho 
two latter only that use allows us to say we understand. 

6. F&culties —These powers of the mind, viz , of perceiving, 
and of preferring, are usually celled by another name: and the 
ordinary way of speaking, is, that the understanding' and 
will are two faculties of the mind; a word proper enough, if 
it be used, as all words should be, so as not to breed any 
confusion in men’s thoughts, by being supposed (as I suspect 
it has been) to stand for some real beings in the soul that 
performed those actions of understanding and volition. For 
when we say the will is the commanding and superior faculty 
of tho soul; that it is,or is not free; that it determines the 
inferior faculties; that it follows the dictates of the under¬ 
standing, (kc.; though these and the like expressions, by 
those, that carefully attend to their own ideas, and conduct 
their thoughtr - more by the evidence of things than the 
sound of words, may be understood in a clear and distinct 
sense; yet I suspect, I say. that this way of speaking of 
faculties has misled many into a confused notion of so many 
distinct agents in us, which had their'^several provinces and 
authorities, and did command, obey, and perform several 
actions, as so many distinct beings; which has been no small 
occasion of wranglmg, obscmiiy, and uncertainty, in questions 
relating to them. 

7. Whence the Ideas of Liberty and Necessity .—Every one, 
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I think, finds In himself a powei' to begin or forbear, con¬ 
tinue or put an end to several actions in himself. From 
the consideration of the extent of this power of the mind 
over the actions of the man, which every one finds in himself,^ 
arise the ideas of hbcrty and necessity.* 

8. Liberty, what. —^All the actions that we have any idea 
of, reducing themselves, as has been said, to these two, viz., 
thinking and motion; so far as a man has power to thmk or 
not to thmk, to move or not to move, accordmg to the 
preference or direction of his own mind; so far is a man free. 
Wherever any performance or forbearance are not equally in 
a man’s power; wherever doing or not doing will not equally 
follow upon the preference of his mind directing it; there ho 
is not free, though perhaps the actions may be voluntary. So 
that the idea of hberty is the idea of a power in any agent to 

* Hobbes has written on this question a most cj-abbc<> and puzzle- 
headed treatise, Ms anger against Brarahall having disturbed his judg¬ 
ment. For example, in that pSTt where he is writing upon the Bishop’s 
“ division of his forces,” and undcrbikes to dispose of his texts flora 
Senpture, ho regards the powers o^ election and choice as every way 
comp's.tible with necessity, and says, “ m this following of one’s hopes 
and fears consisteth the nature of election So that a man may both 
choose this, and cannot hut choose this, and, consequently, choosiwj and 
nccessily are joined together ” Which is as much as to say, “I have 
two legs because I choose to have two legs, and I choose to have two 
legs because I h.avo two legs ” But this is like a kitten running after 
its own toll there is a great deal of bustle, but no progress, for, if one 
should inquire, “But suppose you should choose to have three legs? 
What then?” Why then comes the necessitarian’s universal reply, 
“ You can't choose that ” which, in plain English, ^is, “ You are a mere 
machme, and have no liberty of choice at all ” But, as often happens, 
the luost irrational portion of the work is that in which the arguments 
from reason arc considered Ho says, that “ the necessity of an action 
doth not make the laws that prohibit it unjust.” Which I take to bo as 
arrant a piece of absurdity as can be found in print ^ for if if be as 
necessary that a man shoidd thieve as that he should breathe, (and there 
can be no degree in necessity,) it were as just to prohibit breathing as 
thieving. Again, he puts the c.ase himself “ Suppose the law, on pain 
of death, prohibited stealing; and that there be a man who by t^e 
strength of temptation vstnecessitafed to steal, and is thereupon put to 
death; does not this punishment deter others from theft?” What, deter 
men from doing what they are necessitated to do ? Would the hanging 
of men for touching the ground in walking deliver other men fiom the 
necessity of touching the ground* And if all actions arc necessary, they 
must be equally necessary—the punishment as much as the act punished 
—but then there can be neither enme nor justice —En. 
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do or forbear any particular action, according to the determi- 
uation or thought of the mind, whereby either of them is 
preferred to the other; where either of them is not in the 
^power of the agent to be produced by him according to his 
volition, there he is not at liberty; that agent is under 
necessity. So that liberty cannot be where there is no 
thought, no volition, no will; but there may be thought, 
there may be will,tthero may be volition, where there is no 
liberty. A little consideration of an obvious instance or two 
may make this clear. 

!). Supposes the Understanding and Will .—A tennis-ball, 
whether in motion by the stroke of a racket, or lying still at 
rest, IS not by any one taken to be a free agent. If we 
inquire into the reason,'.ve shall find it is because we conceive 
not a tennis-ball to tliiuK, and consequently not to have any 
volition, or preference of motion to rest, or vice versa, and 
therefore has not liberty, is not a free agent; ^but all its both 
motion and rest come under our idea of necessary, and are so 
called. . Likewise a man falling into the water, (a bridge 
breaking under him,) has not herein liberty, is not a free 
agent. For though he has volition, though he prefers his not 
'falling to falling, yet the forbearance of that motion not 
being 111 his power, the stop or cessation of that motion 
follows not upon his volition, and therefore therein he is not 
free. So a man striking himself, or his friend, by a con¬ 
vulsive motion of his arm, which it is not in his power, by 
volition or the direction of his mind, to stop or forbear, 
nobody thinks he has in this liberty; every one pities him, as 
acting by necessity and constraint. 

10. Belongs not to Volition. —Again, suppose a man be 
carried, whilst fast asleep, into a room, where is a person he 
long, to see and speak with; and be there locked fast in, 
beyond his power to get out; he awakes, and is glad to find 
himself in so desirable company, which he stays willmgly in, 
i e., prefers his stay to going away; I ask, is not this stay. 
■Voluntary? I think nobody will dc^fbt it; and yet being 
locked fast in, it is evident he is not at liberty not to stay, 
he has not freedom to be gone. So that liberty is not an 
idea belonging to volition, or preferring; but to the person 
liavmg the power of doing, or forbearing to do, according as 
the mind shall choose oi direct. Our idea of liberty reaches 
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as far as that power, and no farther. For wherever restraint 
comes to check that power, or cumpulsion takes away tha'^ 
indiUcieuey of ability on either side to act, or to forbear 
acting, there liberty and our notion of it presently ceases. 

11. Volantari/ opposed to involuntary, not to necessa/ry .— 
We liave instances enough, and often more than enough, in 
our wwn bodies. A man’s heart beats, and the blood cir¬ 
culates, which it IS not in his power by any thought or voli¬ 
tion to stop, and therefore in respect of these motions, where 
rest de[)cn(ls not on his choice, nor would follow the deter¬ 
mination of his miiid, if it should prefer it, he is not a free 
agent. Convulsive motions agitato his logs, so that though 
he wills it ever so mu 'h, he cannot by any jiower of his mind 
stop their motion* (as in that odd diataso called chorea sancti 
viti,*) but ho IS perpetually dancing, he is not at liberty in 
this action, but under as imicli necessity of moving, as a 
stone that falls, or a tennis-ball struck wit]? a racket. On 
the other side, a palsy or the stocks hinder his legs from 
obeying the detorinination of his inmcl, if it would ^.hereby 
transfer his body to another iil.ice In all these there is 
want of freedom; though the*sitting still, even of a para¬ 
lytic, whilst ho prefers it to a removal, is truly voluntary. 
Voluntary, then, is not ojiiioscel to necessary, but to involun¬ 
tary. For a man may prefer what he can do, to what he 
cannot do, the state he is in, to its absence or change; 
though necc.ssity has made it in it.self unalterable 

12. Liberty, what .—As it is m the motions of the body, so 
it is 111 the thoughts of our inmds; where any one is such, 
that we have power to take it up, of lay it by, according to 
the preference of the mind, there we arc at liberty. A 
waking man being under the necessity of having some ideas 
constantly in his mind, is not at liberty to think or »ot to 
think, no more than he ls at liberty, whether*hi3 body shall 
touch any other or no: but whether he will remove his con¬ 
templation from one idea to another, is many times in his 
choice; and then he^is, in respect of his ideas, as much ®t 
liberty, as he is in resjject of bodies he rests on: he can at 
pleasure remove himself from one to another. But yet some 
ideas to the mind, like some motions to the body, are such 

• Similar were the movements of the countenance caused by the 
Sardonic Laugh. —Ed. 
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as in certain circumstances it cannot avoid, nor obtain their 
absence by the utmost effort it can use. A man on the 
rack is not at liberty to lay by the idea of pain, and divert 
himself with other contemplations: * and sometimes a bois- 
’’teroiis passion hurries our thoughts as a hurricane does our 
bodies, without leaving us the liberty of thinking on other 
things, which we would rather choose. But as soon a? the 
mind regains the power to stop or continue, begin or forbear, 
any of these motions of the body without, or thoughts within, 
according as it thinks fit to prefer either to the other, we 
then consider the man as a free agent again. 

13. Necessity, wliat .—Wherever thought is wholly want 
ing, or the power to act or forbear according to the direction 
of thought, there nooe^ity takes place. This in an agent 
capable of volition, when the beginning or continuation of 
any action is contrary to that preference of his mind, is called 
compulsion; when the hindering or stopping any action is 
contrary to his volition, it is called restraint. Agents that 
have no thought, no volition at all, are in everything neces¬ 
sary agents. 

14. Liberty belongs nwt to' the WiH .—If this be so, /as I 
• imagine it is.) I leave it to be considered, whether it may not 

help to put an end to that long agitated, and, I think, un¬ 
reasonable, because unintelligible question, viz.. Whether man’s 
wUl be free or no? For if I mistake not,'it follows from 
what I have said, that the question itself is altogether im¬ 
proper; and it 13 as insignific.int to ask whether man’s will 
be free, as to ask whether his sleep bo swift, or his virtue 
square; liberty being' at little applicable to the will, as swift- ^ 
ness of motion is to sleep, or squareness to virtue. Every 
one would laugh at the absurdity of such a question as either 
of these, becAuso it is obvious that the modifications of 
motion belong not to sleep, nor the difference of figure to 
virtue; and when any one well considers it, I think he will 
as plainly perceive that liberty, which is but a power, belongs 
ally to agents, and cannot be an attribute or modification 
of the will, which is also but a power. * 

■ For who c.m take a fire in hie hand 
By thinking of the frozen Caucaaus, 

Or wallow naked in Deceinh®r’s snow 

By only thinking cf the Buminer’a heat ?—SHAKSrKAKB.—E d. 
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15. Volition. -/Sucli is the difficulty of explaining and 
giving clear notions of internal actions by sounds, that I 
must here warn my reader, that ordering, directing, choos¬ 
ing, preferring, &c., which I have made use of, will not dis¬ 
tinctly enough express volition, unless he will reflect on wh.at 
ho himself does when he wills. For example, prelerring, 
which seems jierhaps best to express the act of volition, does 
it not. precisely. For though a man would jirefer flying to 
w.ilkiiig, yet who can say he ever wills it? Volition, it is 
pl.iin, i.s an act of the mind knowingly exerting that domi¬ 
nion it takes itself to have over any part of the ninn, by eni- 
jiloying it in, or withholding it from, any p.iiticular action. 
And what is the will, but the f.iculty to do this? And is 
that fticulty anything more in effect tljan a power, the power 
of the mind to determine its thought,' to tlio producing, con- 
ti 4 uing, or stopjiing any action, as far as it dejiends on us? 
For can it be denu'd, that, whatever .agent has a power to 
think on its own* actions, and to jirefer their doing or omission 
either to other, h.as th.it faculty called will? Will, tjien, is 
nothing but such a paw'd'. Lilierty, on the other side, is the 
power a man has to do or forbeai* doing any paiticular action, 
according as its doing or forbearance h.is the ai tual pre- 
feience in the mind, which is the same thing as to say, 
according as he himself wiWs it. 

IG. Poioera bdrnujing to Agents —It is jil.ain, then, that 
the will is nothing but one jiower or ability, and freedom 
another power or ability, so th.it, to ask whether the will 
has fr 0 %»lom, is to a»k whether one power has another power, 
one ability another ability, a questitm at'fiist sight too 
^ossly absiiid to m.ako a disjiutc, oi need an answer. For 
whS IS ft that sees not that poweis belong only to agents, 
and are attributes only of substances, and •not of powKsrs 
themselves? So that this way of iiUtting the question, viz.. 
Whether the will be free? is in efl'ect to ask, whether the 
will be a substance, an agent? or at least to supjiose it, since 
freedom can properly be attributed to nothing else. If < 
freedom can with any pr^riety of speech be applied to power, 
or may be attributed to the power that is in a man to pro¬ 
duce or forbear producing motion in parts of his body, by 
choice or preference, which is that which denominates him 
free, and is freedom itself. * But if any one should ask 

VOL.. I 2 B 
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whether freedom were free, he would beVsuspected not to 
'Understand well what he said; and he would bo thought 
to deserve Midas’s eara, who, knowing that rich was a deno- ' 
minatiou for the possession of riches, should demand whether 
riches themselves were rich. 

17. However, the name faculty, which men have given to 
this power called the will, aud whereby they have been led 
into a way of tallying of the will as acting, may, by an appro¬ 
priation that disguises its true sense, serve a little to palliate 
the absurdity; yet the will, m truth, signifies nothing but a 
power or ability to prefer or choose: and when the will, 
under the name of a faculty, is considered as it is, barely as 
an ability to do something, the absurdity in saying it is tree, 
or not free, will easily^liscover itself. For if it be reasonable 
to suppose and talk of faculties as distinct beings, that can 
act, (as we do, when we say the will orders, aud the will is 
free,) it «s fit that we should make a speaking faculty, and a 
walking faculty, and a dancing faculty, by which these actions 
are produced, which are but several modes of motion; as well 
as wo make the will and understanding to be faculties, by 
which the actions of choosing and perceiving are produced, 
which are but several modes of thinking: and we ihay as 
properly say that it is the singing faculty smgs, and the 
dancing fiiculty dances, as that the will chooses, or that the 
understanding conceives, or, as is usual, that the will directs 
the understanding, or the understanding obeys or obeys 
not the will; it being altogether as proper and intelligible 
to say that the power of speaking direets the power of 
singing, or the 'power* of singmg obeys or disobeys the power 
of speaking. 

18. This way of talking, nevertheless, has prevailed, and, 
asri guess, prbduced great confusion. S’or these being all 
different pdwers in the mind, or m the man, to do several 
actions, he exerts them as he thinks fit; but the power to do 
one action is not operated on by the power of doing another 
action. For the power of thinking operates not on the power 
of choosing; nor the power of cKoosing on the power of 
thinking; no more than the power of dancing operates on 
the power of singing or the power of singing on the power 
of dancing, as any one who reflects on it will easily perceive, 
and yet this k it which we sa^ when we thus spesde, that the 
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will operates O'^ the tinderstandiug, or the understanding on 
the will. , 

19. I grant, that this or that actual thought may be the 
occasion of volition,* or exercising the power a man has to 
choose, or the actual choice of the mind, the cause of actual 
thinking on this or that thing: as the actual singing of such 
a tiyie may be the cause of dancing such a dance, and the 
actual dancing of such a dance the occasipn of singing such a 
tune. But in all these it is not one power that operates on 
another; but it is the mind that operates, and exerts these 
poweis; it IS the man that does the action, it is the agent 
that has power, or is able to do. For powers are relations, 
not agents: and that which has the power or not the jiower 
to operate, is that alone which is is not free, and not the 
power itself. For freedom, or not' freedom, can belong to 
nothing but what has or has not a j lower to .act. 

20. Liberty belongs not to tlm ll'ill .—The attributing to 
faculties that \Wiich belonged not to tlicrn, has given occasion 
to this way of talking; btit the introducing into (\j.scoui-ses 
concerning the mind, with the name of faculties, a notion of 
theij operating, has, I su])j)ose,*as little advanced our know¬ 
ledge in that part of ourselves, as the groat use and mention 
of the like invention of faculties in the operations of the 
body, has helped us in the knowledge of ]ihysic. Not that I 
deny there are faculties, both in tlio body and mind; they 
both of them have their powers of ojieratiug, else neither tJie, 
one nor the other could ojieratc For nothing can operate 
that is not able to operate; and that is not able to o[>erate 
that has no power to operate Ncr do i deny that those 
words, and the like, are to have their place in the coiimion 
use of languages that h.ave made them current It looks like 
too much affectation wholly to lay them b^: and phih*ophy 
itself, though it likes not a gaudy diess, yet, when it a|)])eais 
in public, must have so much complacency as to be clothed 
in the ordinary fashion and language of the country, so far 
as it can consist with truth and perspicuity. But the faiJlt 
has been, that facultit^ have been spoken of and represented 
as so many distinct agents. For it being asked, what it was 
that digested the meat in our stomachs? it was a ready and 
very satisfactory answer to say, that it was the digestive 

• bee Pascaf on the Pouvoir Prochain, ‘Lettres Provinciales —Ed. 
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faculty. What was it that made anything Some out of the 
body? the expulsive faculty. What moved 1 the motive 
facility. And so in the mind, the intellectual facidty, or the 
understanding, understood; and the elective faculty, or the 
will, willed or commanded. This is, in short, to say, that the 
ability to digest, digested; and the ability to move, moved; 
and the ability to understand, understood. For faculty, 
ability, and power,, I think, are but different names of the 
same things; which ways of .speaking, when put into more 
intelligible words, will, I think, amount to thus much: that 
digestion is jierformcd by .something that i.s able to digest, 
motion by something able to move, and iiudoi standing by 
something able to understand. And, in truth, it would bo 
very sti-auge if it shoulddie otherwiseas strange as it would 
be for a man to be free Without being able to be free. 

2k But to the Agent, or Man —To return, then, to the 
inquiry about liberty, I think the question is not proper, 
whether the will be Irco, but whether a man be free. Thus, 
I think • 

Fii-st, That so far as any one can, by the direction or choic» 
of hie mind, prefeiiing the existence of any action to the non- 
existence ot that action, and vice versa, make it to exist o: 
not exist, so far ho is tree For if I can, by a thought direct¬ 
ing the motion of my finger, make it move when it was a 
vest, or vice versa, it is evident, that in respect of that I am 
free. and if I can, by a like thought of my mind^ preferring 
one to the other, produce either words or silence, I am at 
liberty to speak or hold my peace, and as far as this power 
i caches, of acting or not acting, by the determination of his 
own thought jircferuiig cither, so far is a man free. For 
how can we think any one freer, than to have the power to 
do -vahat ho will?" And so far as any one can, by preferring 
any action its its not being, or rest to any action, produce 
that action or rest, so far can he do what he will. For such 
a preferring of action to its absence, is the willing of it; and 
'./e can scarce tell how to imagine any being fi eer, than to bd 
able to do what he wills. So that?' in respect of actions 
within the reach of such a power in him, a man seems as free 
as it is possible for freedom to make him. 

* As effective a piece of quiet humour as any peihaps in the lan¬ 
guage.—E d. 
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22. In resp^t of loUling, a Man is not free .—But the inqui¬ 
sitive mind of man, willing to shift off from himself, as far as 
he can, all thoughts of guilt, though it bo by puttn.g himself 
into a worse state than that of fatal necessity, is not contenj 
with this: freedom, unless it reaches further than this, wll 
not serve the turn; and it passes for a good plea that a man 
IS not free at all, if he be not as free to will as ho is to act 
what he wills. Concerning a man’s liberty, there yet, there¬ 
fore, IS raised this further question, Whether a man bo free 
to will? which I think is what is mi'ant, when it is disputed 
whether the will be free. And as to that I imagine, 

23. Secondly, That willing, or volition, being an action, 
and freedom consisting in a power of acting or not acting, a 
man in re.spect of willing or thi’ ii#t of volition, when any 
action in his power is once projiosed to his thoughts, ,as pre¬ 
sently to bo done, cannot be free. The reason wliei'Sof is 
very manifest j for it being unavoidable that the action 
depending on his will should exist or not exist: and its 
existence or not e.xistence* following perfectly the defermina- 
tion and preference of his will, he cannot avoid willing the 
existence or non existence of*that action; it is absolutely 
necessary that he will the one or the other; i. e., prefer the 
one to tlie other • since one of them must necessarily follow; 
and that which does follow, follows by the choice and deter¬ 
mination of his mind; that is, by his willing it; for if ho did 
not will it. It would not be. So that, in respect of the act 
of willing, a man in such a case is not free: liberty consisting 
in a power to act or not to act, which, in regard of volition, 
a man, upon such a proposal, has not.* Foi*it is unavoidably 
necessary to prefer' the doing or forbearance of an action in 
a man’s power, which is once so proposed to his thoughts; a 
man must necessarily will the one or the other of them,»upon 
which preference or volition the action or its forbearance 
certainly follows, and is truly voluntary. But the act of 
volition, or preferring one of the two, being that which he 
cannot avoid, a man in respect of that act of willing 
under a necessity, anft so cannot be free; unlc&s necessity 
and freedom can consist together, and a man can be free and 
bound at once. 

24. This, then, is evidenj, that, in all proposals of present 
action, a man is not at liberty to will or not to will, because 
he cannot forbear willing: liberty consisting in a power to 
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act or to forbear acting, and in that only. Por a man that 
sits still is said yet to be at liberty, because he can walk if 
he wills it. But if a man .sitting still has not a power to 
remove himself, he is not at liberty; so likewi.se a man fall¬ 
ing down a precipice, though in motion, is not at liberty, 
because ho cannot stop that motion if he would. This being 
so, it is plain that a man that is walking, to whom i*. is 
proposed to give off walking, is not at liberty whether he 
will determine himself to walk, or give off walking or not: 
he must necessarily prefer one or the other of them, walking 
or not walking; ami so it is in regard of all other actions in 
our power so proposed, which arc the far greater number. 
Por considering the vast number of voluntaiy actions that 
succeed one another every moment that we are awako in the 
course of our lives, there are but few of them that are thought 
on or'proposed to the will, till the time they are to be done; 
and 111 all such actions, as I have shown, the mind in respect 
of willing has not a power to act or not to actj wherein con¬ 
sists liberty. The mind, in that case, has not a power to 
forbear willing; it cannot avoid some dotermin.ation con¬ 
cerning them, let the considefation be as short, the thought 
as quick as it will; it either leaves the man in the state he 
was before thinking, or changes it; continues the action, 
or puts an end to it. Whereby it is manifest, that it orders 
and directs one, in preference to or with neglect of the other, 
and thereby either the continuation or change becomes un¬ 
avoidably voluntary 

25. The WiU determined by something vnthout it. —Since, 
then, it is plain that, fu most cases a man is not at liberty, 
whether ho will or no, the next thing demanded is, whether 
a man bo at liberty to will which of the two ho pleases, 
motiofl or rest? This question carries the absurdity of it so 
manifestly in itself, that one might thereby sufficiently be 
convinced that liberty concerns not the will. For to ask 
whether a man be at liberty to will either motion or rest, 
sflOaking or silence, which he pleases, is to ask whether a 
man can will what he wills, or be pleased with what he is 
pleased with? A question which, I think, needs no answer; 
and they who can make a question of it, must suppose one 
will to determine the acts of another, and another to deter¬ 
mine that, and so on in iiifinitum. 

26. To avoid these and the like absurdities, nothing can 
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be of greater /Oso than to establish in our minds determined 
ideas of the things nnder considei atiou. If the ideas of liberty 
and volition were well fixed m the understandings, and 
earned along with us in our minds, as they ought, through 
all the questions that aio raised about them, I sujq^ose 5 
great ])ait of the difficulties that jierplex men’s thoughts and 
entangle their understandings would be much easier resolved, 
and we should perceive where the confused signification of 
terms, or where the nature of the thing caused the obscurity. 

27. Freed m —First, then, it is carefully to be remem¬ 
bered, that freedom consists in the dependenco of the exis 
tence or not existence of any action, upon our volition ol it, and 
not 111 the dependence of any action, or its contrary, on our jiie- 
ference. A man standing on a elilf, ^ at liberty to leap twenty 
yaids downwards into the sea, not because he has a power to do 
the contrary action, which is to leaji twenty yards ujiward.s, 
for that ho cannot do, but ho is therefore fice,.beeauso ho 
has a power to leap or not to le.ip. Dut if a greater force 
than his either holds hifli f.ist or tumbles him down, ho is 
no longer free in that case, beeiiise the doing or foAiearanco 
of that particular action is noionger in Ins power He that 
IS a close piisoner lu a room twenty feet .square, being at 
the north side of his chamber, is at libeity to w.ilk twenty 
feet southward, beeauso ho c.ui walk or not walk it; but is 
not, at the same time, at liberty to do the contrary, i. e., to • 
walk twenty feet northward. 

In this, then, consists freedom, viz., in our being able to 
act or not to act, according as we shall choose or will. 

28. Volition, wluit. —Secondly, w« must remember, that 
volition or willing is an act of the mind directing its thought 
to the production of any action, and thereby exerting its 
power to produce it To .avoid inultiptying of wojtis, I 
would crave leave here, under the word aetten, to conijire- 
hend the forbearance too of any action proposed: sitting 
still, or holding one’-s peace, when walking or speaking are 
proposed, though mere forbearances, requiring as much tke 
determination of the# will, and being as often weighty in 
their consequences as the contrary actions, may, on that 
consideration, well enough pass for actions too: but this I 
say, that I may not be mistaken, if for lircviH-’" J 
speak thus. 
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29. WJvat determines live iViU. —Thirdly, (.h<; 'will be nothing 
bnt a power in the mind to direct the operative faculties 
of a man to motion or rest, as far as they depend on such 
direction, to the question, what is it determines the will? 
‘the time and proper answer is, the mind. For that which 
determines the general power of directing to this or that 
particular direction, is nothing but the agent itself exercising 
the power it has that particular way. If this answer satisfies 
not, it IS plain the meaning of the question, what determines 
the will? 13 this. What moves the mind, in every particular 
instance, to determine its general power of directing to this 
or that particular motion or rest? And to this I answer, 
the motive for continuing in the same state or action, is only 
the present satisfaction ^n it; the motive to change is alwajs 
some uneasiness; nothing setting us upon the change of 
state, or upon any new action, but some uneasiness. This 
is the gre;at motive that works on the mind to put it upon 
action, which tor shortness’ sake we will call' determining of 
the will, winch I shall more at large explain. 

30. ^^ill and Desire must not he confounded. —But, in the 
way to it, it will be necessary to premise, that, though I 
have above endeavoured to express the act of volition by 
choosing, preferring, and the like terms, that signify desire 
as well as volition, for want of other words to mark that 
act of the mind, ■whose propter name is willing or volition, 
yet it being a very simple act, whosoever desires to under¬ 
stand what it is, will better find it by reflecting on his own 
mind, and observing what it does when it wills, than by any 
variety of articulate sounds whatsoever. This caution of 
being careful not to be misled by expressions that do not 
enough keep up the difference between the will and several 
acts ,of the mind- that are quite distinct from it, I think the 
moi-e necessaly; because I find the will often confounded 
■with several of the affections, especially desire, and one put 
for the other; and that by men who would not ■willingly 
bj thought not to have had very distinct notions of things,' 
and not to have -writ very clearly aboM them. This, I ima¬ 
gine, has been no small occasion of obscurity and mistake in 
this matter, and thererore is, as much as may be, to be 
avoided. For he that shall turn his thoughts inwards ujion 
what passes in his mind when' he ■wiUs, shall see that the 
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will or poweivof volition is conversant about nothing, but 
that particular deternunation of the mind, whereby barely 
by a thought the mind endeavours to give rise, contmiiatioii, 
or stop, to any action which it takes to be in its power. 
This, well considered, plainly shows tliat the will is jierfcetl^ 
distinguished from desire, which in the veiy same action 
may^have a quite contrary tendency fiom tliat which our 
will sets us u{)on. A man whom I cannot deny, may oblige 
me to use jxirsuasious to another, which, at the same time 
I am speaking, I may wish may not prevail on him. In 
this case, it is plain the will and desire run counter. I will 
the action that tends one way, whilst my desire tends ano¬ 
ther, and that the direct contrary way. A man who by a 
violent fit of the gout in his limits finds a dozine.ss m his 
lieail, or a want of appetite in las rtoniach removed, desires 
to be eased too of the pam of las feet oi hands, (for where- 
ever there is pain, there is a desire to be iid of it,) though 
yet, whilst he»a})prehends that the removal of the jiain may 
translate the noxious liuhionr to a moie vital part^ his will 
is never determined to any one action that may servo to re¬ 
move this pain. Wheiiee it *s evident that desiring and 
willii*g are two distinct acts of the mind, and consequently, 
that the will, which is but the jiower of volition, is much 
more distinct from desire. 

31. Uneastiuiss (htermines tlie Will —To return, then, to 
the inquiry, what is it that determines the will iii regard to 
our actions? And that, upon second thoughts, I am apt to 
imagine is not, as is generally supjiosed, the greater good in 
view, but some (and for the most part tlie most jirossing) 
uneasiness a man is at present under. This is that which 
successively determines the will, and sets us upon those 
actions we perform. This uneasiness we may call, as^t is, 
desire; which is an uneasiness of the mind for*want of some 
absent good. All pain of the body, of what sort soever, and 
disquiet of the mind, is uiieasiiioss; and with Uiis is always 
joined desire, equal to the pain or uneasiness felt, and is 
scarce distinguishable #rom it. For desn-e being nothing bub 
an uneasiness in the want of an absent good, in reference to 
any pain felt, ease is that absent good; and till that ease be 
attamed, we may call it desire, nobody feeling pain that ho 
wishes not to be eased of, *with a desire equal to that pain, 
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and inseparable from it. Besides this desiio of ease from 
pain, there is another of absent positive good; and here also 
the desire and unesisiness are equal. As much as we desire 
>pny absent good, so much are we in pain for it. But here 
all absent good does not, according to the greatness it has, or 
is acknowledged to have, cause pain equal to that great¬ 
ness; as all, pain causes desire equal to itself: because the 
absence of good is not always a pain, as the presence of pain 
is. And therefore absent good may be looked on, and con¬ 
sidered without desire. But so much as there is anywhere of 
desire, so much there is of uneasiness. 

32. Desire is Uneasiness. —That desire is a state of uneasi¬ 
ness, every one who reflects on himself will quickly find. 
Who is there that has ifot felt in desire what the wise man 
says of hope, (which is "not much different from it,) “ that it 
being deferred makes the heart sick?” and that still propor¬ 
tionable to the greatness of the desire; which sometimes 
raises the uneasiness to that pitch, that it hiakos people cry 
out, “ Give mo children, give me the thing desired, or I 

.die'”* Life itself, and all its enjoyments, is a burden cannot 
be borne under the lasting ahd unremoved pressure of. such 
an uneasiness. 

33. Tim Uneasiness of Desire determines the Will. —Good 
and evil, present and absent, it is tine, work upon the mind: 
but that which immediately determiue.s the will, from time 
to time, to cveiy voluntary action, is the uneasiness of 
desire, fixed on some absent good: either negative, as 
indolence to one in pain; or positive, as enjoyment of pleasure. 
That it is this ‘nneadiness that determines the will to the 
successive voluntary actions whereof the greatest part of our 
lives is made up, and by which we are conducted through 
difl'dl’ent courses to different ends, I shall endeavour to show, 
both from experience and the reason of the thmg. 

34. This is the Spring of Action —When a man is 
perfectly content with the state he is in, which is when he is 
perfectly without any uneasiness, what industry, what action, 
what will is there left, but to continu^ in it? Of this every 
man’s observation wiU satisfy him. And thus we see our 
all-wise Makef, suitably to our constitution and frame, and 

*■ Genesis, xxz. L 
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knowing wliat i* is that determines the will, has put into 
man the uneasiness of hunger and thirst, and other natural 
desires, that leturn at their seasons, to move and deter¬ 
mine their wills, for the preservation of themselves, and 
the continuation of their species. For I think we in.iy 
coiiclnd(>. that, if the bare contemplation of these good ends 
to 'wlych wo aie carried by these several uneasinesses, had 
been sufficient to determine the will, and set us on work, we 
should have had none of these natural jiains, and perhaps m 
this world little or no pain at all. “ It is better to marry 
tliaii to burn,” says St Paul; where we may see what it is 
that chiefly drives men into the enjoyments of a conjugal 
life. A little burning felt imslics us more powerfully, than 
greater j)le,usnrcs in prospect draw or idlure. 

35. The ijreah’st positive Good determines not the Will, hut 
Uaeiisincss —It .seems so established and settled a maxim by 
the uoneral consent of all mankind, that gooil, the, greater 
good, deteiniines’the will, that I do not at all wonder that, 
nhen 1 fiist pnbli.shed my tltoughts on this subject, I j^ook it 
for giaiited, and I imagine that, by a great many I shall bo 
tliongl^t more excusable for having then done so, than that 
now 1 have ventured to recede from so received an oi>inion. 
But yet, njion a stricter inquiry, I am forced to conclude that 
Cood, the gieater good, though ajiprehended and acknow¬ 
ledged to bo so, does not determine the will, until our desire, 
lai.sed prypoi-tionably to it, makes us uneasy in the want of 
it. Convince a man ever so much that plenty has its advan¬ 
tages over poverty; make him see and own that the hand¬ 
some conveniences of life are better than nasty penury; yet, 
a.s long as he is content with the latter, and finds no uneasi- 
ne.ss 111 it, he moves not; his will never is determined to any 
action that shall bring him out of it. Let afrnan be eveii sd 
well persuaded of the advantages of virtue, tfeat it is as 
iiece.ssary to a man who has any great aims in this world, or 
hopes in the next, as food to life; yet, tdl ho hungers or 
thirsts after righteousness, till he feels iln uneasiness in the 
. want of it, his will wilUnot be determined to any action in 
pursuit of this confes-sed greater good ;.^but any other 
uneasiness he feels in himself shall take place,'i^nd carry his 
w ill to other actions. On the other side, let a drunk.aid see 
that his health decays, his ’estate owastes, discredit and 
diseases, and the want of all things, even of his beloved 
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drink, attends him in the course he follows 5 yet the returns 
of uneasiness to miss his companions, the habitual thirst after 
his cups at the usual time, drives him to the tavern, though 
he has in his view the loss of health and plenty, and perhaps 
of the joys of another life; the least of which is no incon¬ 
siderable good, but such as he confesses is far gi'eater than 
the tickling of his palate with a glass of wine, or the idle 
chat of a soaking club. It is not want of viewing the 
greater good; for he sees and acknowledges it, and, in the 
intervals of his drinking hours, will take resolutions to 
pursue the greater good; but when the uneasiness to miss 
his 'accustomed delight returns, the greater acknowledged 
good loses its hold, and the present uneasiness determines the 
will to the acciistomod action; which thereby gets stronger 
footing to prevail against the next occasion, though he at the 
same time makes secret promises to himself that ho will do 
so no more;.this is the last time he will act against the 
attainment of those greater goods. And thus he is from 
time to time in the state of that unhappy complainer, 
video meliora proboque, deteriora sequor; which sentence, 
allowed for true, and made good by constant experience, 
may this, and possibly no other way, be easily made 
intelligible. 

36. Because the lieTtioval of Uneasiness is the first Step to 
Happiness .—If we inquire into the reason of what ex¬ 
perience makes so evident in fact, and examine, why it is 
uneasiness alone operates on the wUl, and determines it in its 
choice, we shall find that, we being capable but of one deter¬ 
mination of the will to one action at once, the present 
uneasiness that we are under does naturally determine the 
will, in order to that happiness which we all aim at in all 
ouv- actions; forasmuch as wliilst we are under any uneasiness, 
we cannot'apprehend ourselves happy, or in the way to it, 
pain and uneasiness being by every one concluded and felt to 
be inconsistent with happiness, spoiling the relish even of 
those good things which we have; a little pain serving to 
mar all the pleasure we rejoiced ia. And therefore that 
which of course determines the choice of our will to the 
next action, ■’.all always be the removing of pain, as long as 
we have any left, as the first and necessary step towards 
happiness. 

37. Because Uneasiness alone is pres^ i .—Another reason 
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why it i.s uneasiness alone determines the -will, is this; 
because that alone is present, and it is against the nature of 
tilings, that what is absent should operate where it is not. 
It may be said, that absent good may by coutein|ilation be 
brought home to the mind, and made present. The idea .if 
it indeed may be in the mind, and viewed as present there; 
but nothing will be in the mind as a present good, able to 
counterb.ilauee the removal of any uneasiness which we are 
under, till it raises our desire; and the unciusiness of that 
has the prev.ileiicy in determining the will. Till then, the 
idea 111 the mind of w'hatever is good, is there only, like 
Other ideas, the object of bare uiiactivo sjieculation, but 
operates not on the will, nor sets us on woi k , the rea-son 
whereof I shall show by and by. How iii.viiy are to bo 
found, that have had lively representations set before their 
minds of the unspcakablo joys of heaven, which they acknow¬ 
ledge both possible .iiid jirobable too, who y'ct would be con¬ 
tent to take up»with their hapjiiiie.ss here!* And .so the 
prevailing uiie.asinoss ot them desires, let loose after the enjoy¬ 
ments of this life, tike their turns in the detorniinin^ their 
wills; and all that while they tafee not one step, are not one 
jot mdved, towards the good things of another life, considered 
as ever .so great. 

38. Becausf all who allow the Joys of Heaven possible, pursue 
them not —Weio the will determined by the Mew.s ot good, 
as it appears in contemplation greater or loss to the under¬ 
standing, which IS the .state of all ab.sent good, and that 
which in the received opinion the will is suppo.sed to move 
to, and to be moved by, I do not see l^ow it.couhl ever get 
loose from the infinite eternal joys of heaven, once proposed 
and considered a.s possible. For all absent good, by which 
alone, barely proposed, and coming in V 4 iw, the wid is 
thought to bo determined, and so to set us on ii^ition, being 
only possible, but not infallibly certain: it is unavoidable 
that the infinitely greater possible good should regularly and 
constantly determine the will iii all the successive actions it, 
directs : and then we s^joiild keep constantly and steadily in 
our course towards heaven, without ever standing still, or 
directing our actions to any other end; the\t<;jmal condition 
of a future state infinitely outweighing the exiiectation of 
riches, or honour, or any other woildly ple.asure which we 
can propose to ourselves, though we should giunt these the 
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more probable to be obtained : for nothing future ia yet in 
possession, and so the expectation even of these may deceive 
us. If it were so, that the greater good in view determines 
the will, so great a good, once projiosed, could not but seize 
the will, and hold it fast to the pursuit of this infinitely 
greatest good, without ever letting it go again : for the will 
having a power over, and directing the thoughts as well, as 
other actions; would, if it were so, hold the contemplation of 
the mind fixed to that good. 

Ihit way great Uneasiness is never neglected. —This would 
bo the state of the mind, and regular tendency of the will in 
all its determinations, were it determined by that which is 
considered, and in view, the greater good; but that it is not 
so, IS visible in experience : the infinitely greatest confessed 
good being often negfected, to satisfy the succe.S8ive nneasi- 
iies.s of our desires pursuing trifles. But though the greatest 
allowed, even everlasting unspeakable good, which has some¬ 
times moved 'and affected the mind, does imt stedfastly hold 
the will, yet we see any very groat and prevailing uneasiness, 
having once laid hold on the will, let it not go; by which 
we may be convinced whaf it is that determines the will. 
Thus any vehement pain of the body, the ungovernable pa.s- 
sion of a man violently in love, or the impatient desire of 
revenge, keeps the will steady and intent; and the will, thus 
determined, never lets the understanding lay by the object, 
but all the thoughts of the mind and powers of the body are 
uniiiterrinitedly employed that way, by the determination of 
the will, influenced by that topping uneasiness as long as it 
lasts; wherebyat seeps to me evident, that the will or power 
of setting us upon one action in preference to all others, is 
determined in us by uneasiness. And whether this be not so, 
I (jes’ire every one to observe in himself. 

39. DesLe accompanies all Unettsiness. —I have hitherto 
chiefly instanced in the uneasiness of desire, as that which 
determines the will; because that is the chief and most sen¬ 
sible, and the will seldom orders any action, nor is there any 
voluntaiy action jicrformed without^some desire accompany¬ 
ing it; which I think is the rea-son why the will and desire 
are so often ^Ci-iounded. But yet we are not to look upon 
the uneasiness which makes up, or at least accompanies most 
of the other passions, ^s wholly excluded in the case. Aver¬ 
sion, fear, anger, envy, shame, &c., have^each their uneasiness 
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too, aud thereby influence the will. These passioihs are 
scarce any of fhera in life and practice simple and alone, and 
wholly unmixed with others: though usually in discoursh 
and contemplation, that carries the name which opei-ates 
strongest, and appears most in the present state of the mind « 
nay, there is, I thmk, scarce any of the passions to bo found 
Without desire joined with it. I am sure wherever tlune is 
uneasiness, there is desire: for we constantly desire happi¬ 
ness ; and whatever we feel of uneasiness, so much it is 
certain we want of happiness, even in our own opinion, let 
our state and condition otherwise bo what it will Besides, 
the present moment not being our eternity, whatever our 
enjoyment be, wo look beyond the present, and desire goes 
with our foresight, and that still carries the will with it. So 
that even m joy itself, that whi<»li keejis up the action 
whereon the enjoyment depends, is the desire to continue it, 
and fear to lose it: and wheuovci a greater uneasiness than 
that takes plac^i in the mind, the will preseutiy is By th.it de¬ 
termined to some nowactiOii,and the present delight neglettod. 

40 7 nont ^tressimj Untdbiness imtxiralbj detcrnixues the 

Will. _But we being in this world beset with sundry iiii- 

easiijcss, distracted with different desires, the next impiiry 
natmally will be, which of them has the precedency in de¬ 
termining the will to the next action? and to that the answer 
IS, that ordinarily, which is the most pressing of those that 
arc judged capable of being tlien removed, bor the will 
being the power of directing our operative faculties, to some 
action, for some end, cannot at any tune be moved towards 
what IS judged at that time'unatt.imablc that would bo to 
suppose an intelligent being designedly to act for an end, 
only to lose its labour, for so it ls to act for what is judged 
not attainable; and therefore very great uneasiness move yot 
the will when they are judged not capable of a cure, tWtiy in 
that c<isc put us not upon endeavours. But, these set apart, 
the most important and urgent uneasiness wo at that tune 
feel, IS that which ordinarily determines the will successively, 
in that train of voliintory actions which makes up our lives. 
The greatest present uneasiness is the spur to action, that is 
constantly felt, and for the most part detJl^iines the will in 
its choice of the next action. For this wo il?ust carry along 
with us, that the projier ai^ only object of the will is some 
action of ours, and nothing else: for we producing nothing by 
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our willing it, but some action in our power, it is there the 
will terminates, and reaches no further.* 

41. AU desire Happiness. —If it be further aslied, what 
it 13 moves desire! I answer, happiness, and that alone. 
Happiness and misery are the names of two extremes, the 
utmost bounds whereof we know not; it is what “ eye hath 
not seen, ear hath not heard, nor hath it entered into the 
heart of man to conceive.” But of some degrees of both 
we have very lively impressions, made by several instances 
of delight and joy on the one side, and torment and-sorrow 
on the other; which, for shortness’ sake, I shall comprehend 
under the names of pleasure and pam, there being pleasure 
and pain of the mind as well as the body; “with him is 
fulness of joy, and pleasure for evermore:” or, to speak 
truly, they are all of toe mind; though some have their 
rise in the mind from thought, others in the body from cer¬ 
tain modifications of motion. 

42. Happiness, what. —Happiness, then, in its full extent, 
is the utmost pleasure we are ca*pable of, and miseiy the 
utmost pain; and the lowest degree of what can be called 
happiness is so much case from all pain, and so much present 
pleasure, as without which any one cannot be content. 
Now, because jileasure and pain are produced in us by the 
operation of ceitain objects, either on our minds or our 
bodies, and in dilTerent degrees; therefore what has an apt¬ 
ness to produce pleasure iii us is that we call good, and what 
is apt to produce pain in us we cal' m’il, for no other reason 
but for its aptness to produce pleasure and pain in us, where¬ 
in consi.sts our happiness and misery. Further, though what 
is apt to produce any degree of pleasure be in itself good, 
and what is .ipt to produce any degree of pain be evil, yet 
it often happens that we do not call it so when it comes in 
competition with a greater of its sort; because when they 
come in competition, the degrees also of pleasure and pain 
have justly a preference. So that if we will rightly estimate 
lyhat we call good and evil, we shall find it lies much in • 
comparison: for the cause of every less degree of pain, a^ well 
as every greater degree of pleasure, has the nature of good, 
and vice versa, 

43. What Good is desired, what not. —Though this be 

* The reader may consult Borkeley, I nnciples of Human Knowledge, 

(28.—Ed. 
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that which is, called good and evil, and all good be the pro¬ 
per object of desire" in general, yet all good, even seen, and 
confessed to bo so, does not necessarily move every particular 
man’s desire, but only that part, or so much of it as is coii^ 
sidered and taken to make a necessary part of his haj piness. 
All other good, however great in reality or ajipcaranco, 
excites not a man’s desires, who looks not on it to make a 
part of that happiness wherewith he, in h<3 present thoughts, 
can satisfy himself. Happiness, under this view, every one 
constantly pursues, and desires what makes any jiart of it: 
other things acknowledged to be good, he can look upon 
without desire, pass by, and be content without. There is 
nobody, I think, so senseless as to deny that there is plcasui-c 
in knowledge • and for the ideasure^ of sense, they have too 
many followers to let it be ijiiestioncd whether men are 
taken with them or no. Now let one man place his .satis¬ 
faction in sensual pleasures, another in the delight^of know¬ 
ledge : though mch of them cannot but confess, there is great 
pleasure in what the othRr pursues; yet, neither pf them 
making the other’s delight a part of his happiness, their 
desires arc not moved, but eiich is satisfied without what 
the efther enjoys, and so his will is not determined to the 
pursuit of it. But yet as soon as the studious man’s hunger 
and thirst make him unea.sy, he, whose will was never de¬ 
termined to any pursuit of good cheer, poignant sauces, 
delicious wine, by the pleasant taste he has found in them, 
is, by tlie uneasiness (Hi Iminger and thirst, presently deter¬ 
mined to eating and drinking, though possibly with great 
indifferency, what wholesome food comes in his way.* And, 

t 

* Extraordinary stories are related of the jiassion of several individunlH 
for study, but there enters, perhaps, a little of the marvellouH into thciie 
accounts, as a kind of seasoning to make them palafe^ble I have Huno* 
times suspected that, although Aristotle might on partfcular occasions 
go to rest with a brazen basin by his bedside, and an iron ball in his 
hand stretched out over it, which might, drop into the basin in case of 
deep sleep, yet, upon the whole, lie slept without this apparatus What^ 
tney tell us of Pierre Castellan, grand almoner of France, seems 
likewise to require to be^understood with some abatement, for we 
are informed that he hardly passed three houra^m sleep, which he 
snatched upon the bare ground, with no other piwiiy than his robe, 
which he wrapped round his head; and that he wasmo sooner awake 
than he rushed to his books with the appetite of a wolf. He was reader 
to Francis J., and when he reefived this •appointment he lesumed hif 
VOE. I. 2 0 
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on the other side, the epicure buckles to study, when shame 
tr the desire to recommend himself to his mistress shall 
make him uneasy in the want of any sort of knowledge. 
.Thus, how much soever men are in earnest, and constant in 
pursuit of happiness, yet they may have a clear view of good, 
great and confessed good, v/ithout being concerned for it, 
or moved by it, if they think they can make up their hap¬ 
piness without it.. Though as to pain, that they are always 
concerned for, they can feel no uneasiness without being 
moved. And therefore, being uneasy in the want of what¬ 
ever is judged necessary to their happiness, as soon as any 
good apj)ears to make a part of their portion of happiness, 
they begin to desire it. 

44. Why the greatest Good is not always desired —This, I 
think, any one may observe in himself and others, that the 
greater visible good does not always rai.se men’s desires in 
proi>ortion to the greatness it appears, and is acknowledged 
to have; though every little trouble moves ns, and sets us 
on work to get rid of it. The* reason whereof is evident 
from the nature of our happiness and misery itself. All 
present pain, whatever it be, makes a part of our present 
misery; but all absent good does not at any time make a 
necessary part of our jiresent happiness, nor the absence of 
it make a part of our misery. If it did, we should be con¬ 
stantly and infinitely miserable; there being infinite degrees 
of happiness which arc not in our pos.session. All uneasi¬ 
ness therefore being removed, ar mbderato portion of good 
serves at present to content men; and some few degrees of 
pleasure in a succession of ordinary enjoyments make up a 
happiness, wherein they can be satisfied. If this were not 
so, there could be no room for those indifferent and visibly 
trifleng actions to which our wills arc so often determined, 

li 

amazing application, which he appears for a while to have remitted 
Tune, in hia eyes, was so precious th.it he would not spare himself suffi- 
f lent time to eat his dinner, being satisfied with taking a morsel of bread 
in the morning, and eating supper at/re o’clock Fashionable peoplb 
keep Castellan’s hours now, only tliat they caU supper dinner, and perhaps 
eat it an hour or two later. Galland, who wrote this book-worm’s life, had 
reason and wit oi).t .s side when he said that he was chained to his books 
night and day, as Prometneus was to Caucasus (See Bayle, art. Cas¬ 
tellan, rem (a).) He used to be present at the king’s dinners and sup¬ 
pers; who d^ghted in hearing him display his wit and leammg.—E d. 
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and wherein -ft^e voluntarily waste so much of our lives; 
which remissness could by no means consist with a constant 
determination of will or desire to the greatest apparent good. 
That this is so, I think few pcojile need go lar from homd 
to bo convinced. And indeed in this lil'e tlicro are not 
many whose happiness reaches so far a-s to afford them a 
constant train of moderate mean j)leasure.s, without any 
mixture of uneasiness; and yet they could be content to 
stay here for ever: though they cannot deny, but that it is 
possible there may be a state of eternal durable joys alter 
this life, far surpassing all the good that i.s to be found hcie. 
Nay, they cannot but sec that it i.smoic possible than the 
attainment and continuation of that jnttauce of honour, 
riches, or pleasin-e which they jmiftic, and for wliah they 
neglect that eternal .state, but j et, in full view of this dif¬ 
ference, satisfied of the possibility of a jieifect, Kca;uie, and 
lasting hajipmcjs in a future state, and umter a clear con¬ 
viction that it IS not to bejiad heie, whilst they bound their 
happiness within some little ciyoyment or aim of tins life, 
and exclude the joys of heavej; from making any necessary 
part »>f it; their desires are not moved by this gre.iter ap¬ 
parent good, nor tlieir wills determined to any action, or 
endeavour for its attainment. 

45. Why not heiay desired, it moves iwt the WM .— The 
ordinary necessities of our lives fill a gri'at jiait of them 
with the uneasiness of hunger, tliiist, heat, cold, weaiiness 
with labour, and sleepiness, in their constant ietuin.s, itc * 
To which, if, besides accidental hariii.^ wo ^dd" the fanta.s- 
tical uneasiness (as itch after honour, power, or riches, etc ) 
which acquired habits by fashion, example, and education 
have settled in us, and a thousand other arregul.ir de-gre«, 
which custom has made natural to us, we sh.jl find that 
a very little jiart of our life is so vacant from these uii- 

• 

* Sir Thom.'ia More has a lively and somewhat sportive description of, 
the way m which, when in high office, .a man's days are usually spent 
“ While in pleading, and l»oaring, and in judging or coni]i.iniig of 
c.auses, in wailing on some men upon business, .-^l others out of re¬ 
spect, the gre-atest p.irt of the day is spent on oth^»ji^n’s aliairs, the 
remainder of it must bo given to my family at home so th.it I can 
reseive no part of it to mjself, thij^t is, to my study I must talk with 
my wife, and chat with my children, and I have somewhat to say to 
my servants.” (UtopiJ p 3 )—Ed. 

' 2c2 
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easinesses, as to leave ns free to the attraction of remoter 
Absent good.* We are seldom at ease, and free enough 
from the solicitation of our natural or adopted desires, hut 
o, constant succession of uneasinesses out of that stock which 
natural wants or acquired habits have heaped up, take the 
will in their turns: and no sooner is one action dispatched, 
which by such a determination of the will we are set upon, 
but another uneasiness is ready to set us on work. For the 
removing of the pains we feci, and are at present pressed 
with, being the getting out of misery, and consequently the 
first thing to be done in order to happiness, absent good, 
though thought on, confessed, and appearing to be good, not 
making any part of thi.s unhappiness in its absence, is 
justled out, to make way for the removal of those uneasi¬ 
nesses we feel; till duo and repeated contemplation has 

* In fac^, the most powerful and fortunate of human beings have been 
so little susceptible of the attraction of any good whatever, that, having 
enjoyed all that life in their station has to bestow, they have complained 
that it 13-all vanity and vexation of spirit On this point, the reader 
will doubtless remember the well-known confession of the Spanish Caliph, 
Abdor-rham.in “I have now reigned above fifty years in victory or 
peace, beloved by my subjects, dreatled by my enemies, and reepected 
by my allies Kichcs and honours, power and pleasures have waited 
on my call, nor does any earthiy blessing appear to have been wanting 
to my felicity In this situation, I have diligently numbei ed the days 
of pure and genuine happiness which have fallen to my lot they 
.amount to fourtekv O man • place not thy confidence in this present 
world'” (Cardonne, Histoire de I’Afnque et de I’Espagne, i p 3‘29, et 
seq ) Upon which Gibbon has the following note “This confession; 
the comjilamts of Solomon of the vanity of this world, (read Pnor’s 
verbose but eloquont jioc^,) .and the happy ten days of the Emperor 
Seghed, (R.unbler, No 204, 205,) will bo tnumidiantly quoted by the 
detractoi-s of human life Their expectations are commonly immoderate; 
their estimates are seldom impartial If I may speak of myself, (the 
onlytperson of whofti I c.in speak with certainty,) my happy hours have 
far exceeded, t.and far exceed the scanty numbers of the Caliph of 
Spam, and I shall not scruple to add, that many of them aie due to the 
pleasing laboui of the present composition.” (t x p 39, et seq) 
Martial had long ago drawn a similar picture of the miseries of human 
Mife. 

At nostri bene computentur anni; etc. 

“Let our years be fajrly computed that winch is consumed in melan¬ 
choly fevers, in ^c.i^y languor, in painful evils, must be separated from 
the valuable pvix. of life—we are children, though we seem to be old 
He who should consider the life of Pnam, or of Nestor, as of long 
duration, would be much deceived,and m the wrong. Life is not to 
liK, but to be happy." (Epig. vi. 70 .)—Ed. 
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brought it nearer to our mind, given some relish of it, and 
raised in us some dhsire: which then beginning to make a 
part of our present uneasiness, stands upon fair terms with 
the rest to be satisfied; and so, according to its greatness 
and pressure, comes in its turn to determine the will, * 

46. Due Consideration raises Desire —And thus, by a due 
consideration, and examining any good proposed, it is in our 
power to raise our desires in a due proportion to the value of 
that good, whereby in its turn and place it may come to 
work upon the will, and be puraued. For good, though 
appearing, and allowed ever so great, yet till it has raised 
desires in our minds, and thereby made us uneasy in its 
want, it reaches not our wills; we arc not within the sphere 
of its activity, our wills being under the determination 
only of those uneasinesses which *lre ])rcscnt to us, which 
(whilst we have any) are always soliciting, and ready at hand 
to give the will its next determination. the, balancing, 
when there is any m the mind, being only which desiro 
shall be next satisfied,•which uneasiness first ^removed. 
Whereby it comes to pass, that as long as any uneasiness, any 
desire remains in our mind, there is no room for good, barely 
as shch, to come at the will, or at all to determine it. Be¬ 
cause, as has been said, the first steji in our endeavours after 
hajijnness being to get wholly out of the confines of misery, 
and to feel no part of it, the will can be at leisure for 
nothing else, till every uneasiness we feel be perfectly re¬ 
moved; which, in the multitude of wants and desires we are 
beset with in this imperfect state, we are not like to bo ever 
freed from in this world. 

47. TJw Power to suspend five Prosecution of any Desire 
makes way for Consideration .—There being in us a great 
many uneasinesses always soliciting, and s-eady to detgrifline 
the will, it is natural, as I have said, that the greatest and 
most pressing should determine the will to the next action ; 
and so it does for the most part,»but not always. For the 
mind having in moat cases, as is evident in experience,* a 
power to suspend tfee execution and satisfaction of any of 
its desires, and so all, one after another,^s at liberty to con¬ 
sider the objects of them, examine them'-.-^ all side.s, and 
weigh them with others. In this lies the liberty man has; 
and firom the not using of ft right .nomes all that variety of 
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mistakes, errors, and faults which we run into in the con- 
duet of our lives, and our endeavours after happiness;* 
whilst wo precipitate the determination of our wills, and 
engage too soon before due examination. To prevent this, 
■(♦e have a power to suspend the prosecution of this or that 
desire, as every one daily may experiment in himself. This 
seems to mo the source of all liberty; in this seems to con¬ 
sist that which is (as I think improperly) called free-will. 
For during this suspension of any desire, before the will be 
determined to action, and the action (which follows that de¬ 
termination) done, we have opportunity to examine, view, 
and judge of the good or evil of what we are going to do; 
.and when, upon due examination, wo have judged, we have 
done our duty, all that we can or ought to do m pursuit of 
our happiness; and it is 4ot a fault, but a perfection of our 
nature, to desire, will, and act according to the last result of 
a fair examination. 

48. To be determined by our own Judgment, is no Restraint 
to Liberty .—This is so far from Icing a restraint or dimi¬ 
nution of freedom, that it is the very improvement and 
benefit of it; it is not an abridgment, it is the end and use 
of our liberty; and the further we are removed from sul'h a 
determination, the nearer wo arc to misery and slavery. A 
perfect indifference in the mind, not determinable by its 
last judgment of the good or evil that is thought to attend 
its choice, would be so far from being an advantage and 
excellency of any intellectual nature, that it would be as 
great an imperfection, as the want of indiffcrency to act or 
not to act till determined by the will would be an imper¬ 
fection on the other side. A man is at liberty to lift up 
his hand to his head, or let it rest quiet: he is perfectly iu- 
diffbrept in cither ;u and it would be an imperfection in him, 
if he wanted that power, if he were deprived of that in- 
differency. But it would be as great an imperfection if he 
had the same indifferency, whether he would prefer the lift¬ 
ing up his hand, or its remaining in rest, when it would 
save his head or eyes from a blow he,sees coming: it is as 
much a perfection, >hat desire, or the power of preferring, 
should be deteri^p^d by good, as that the power of acting 

* Hence the wisdom of the old Greek proverb, SireCdij fipaltiue. 
(Hasten slowly.)—E d. 
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should be determined by the will; and the certainer such 
determination* is, the greater is the perfection. Nay, were 
We determined by anything but the last result of our own 
minds, judging of the good or evil of any action, we were 
not free; the very end of our freedom being, that we may 
attain the good we choose. And therefore every man is 
put under a necessity by his constitution, as an intelli¬ 
gent being, to be determined in willing by his own thought 
and judgment what is best for him to do; else he would be 
under the determination of some other than himself, which 
is want of liberty. And to deny that a man’s will, in every 
determination, follows his own judgment, is to say, that a 
man wills and acts for an end that he would not have, at 
the time that he wills and acts for it. For if he prefers it 
in his present thoughts before any (Jther, it is jilain he then 
think.s better of it, and would have it before any other; un¬ 
less he can have and not have it, will and not will it, at the 
same time, a oontradiction too manifest to bft admitted! 

49. The freest Agmts am so determined —If we look upon 
tho.se superior beings above us, who enjoy perfect happiness, 
we shall have reason to judgg that they are more steadily 
detefmined in their choice of good than we ; and yet we have 
no reason to think they are less happy, or loss free than we 
are. And if it were fit for such poor finite creatures as we 
are to pronounce what infinite wisdom and goodn&ss could 
do, I think we might say, that God himself cannot choose 
what IS not good; the freedom of the Almighty hinders not 
his being determined by what is best. 

50. A constant Determination to a Jr’urs%it of Happiness no 

Abridgment of Liberty .—But to give a right view of this mis¬ 
taken part of liberty, let me ask, “Would any one be a 
changeling, because he is less determined by wise consider¬ 
ations than a wise man? Is it worth the of freedom 

to be at liberty to play the fool, and draw shame and misery 
upon a man’s self?” If to break*loose from the conduct of 
reason, and to want that restraint of examination and judg¬ 
ment which keeps us^ from choosing or doing the worse, be 
liberty, true liberty, madmen and fools aijp the only freemen; 
but yet, I think, nobody would choose >i.,bo mad for the 
sake of such liberty, but he that is mad already. The con¬ 
stant desire of happiness, ^ind the constraint it puts upon 
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US to act for it, nobody, I think, accounts an abridgment 
of liberty, or at least an abridgment of liberty to be com¬ 
plained of. God Almighty himself is under tlie necessity 
of being happy; and the more any intelligent being is 
SP, the nearer is its approach to infinite jierfection and 
happiness. That in this state of ignorance we short¬ 
sighted creatures might not mistake true felicity, we are 
endowed with a power to suspend any pai'ticular desire,* and 
keep it from determining the will, and engaging us in action. 
This is standing still where we are not sufficiently assured 
of the way: examination is consulting a guide. The deter¬ 
mination of the will upon inquiry, is following the direction 
of that guide: and he that has a power to act or not to act, 
according as such determination directs, is a free agent; such 
determination abridges faot that power wherein liberty con¬ 
sists. He that has his chains knocked off, and the prison 
doors set open to him, is perfectly at liberty, because he may 
either go or stay, as he best likes; though his preference be 
determined to stay, by the darkness of the night, or illness 
of the weather, or want of other lodging. He ceases not to 
be free, though the desire of some convenience to be had 
there absolutely determines his preference, and makes* him 
stay in his prison. 

51. Tlie Necessity of pursuing true Happiness the Foundor 
tion of Liberty. —As, therefore, the highest perfection of in¬ 
tellectual nature lies in a careful and constant pursuit of true 
and solid happiness, so the care of ourselves, that we mistake 
not imaginary for real happiness, is the necessary foundation 
of our liberty. The stronger ties we have to an unalterable 
pursuit of happiness in general, which is our greatest good, 
and which, as such, our desires always follow, the more are 
we, free from any pecessary determination of our will to any 
particular actjpn, and from a necessary compliance with our 
desire, set upon any particular, and then appearing preferable 
good, till we have duly examined whether it has a tendency 
to, or be inconsistent with, our real happiness: and therefore,* 
till we are as much informed upon this inquiry as the weight 
of the matter and, ihe nature of the case demands, we are, 
by the necessity s^’preferring and pursuing true happiness as 
our greatest good, obliged to suspend the satisfaction of our 
desires in particular cases. 
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52. The Eeason o/U .—This is the hinge on which turns 

the liberty of intellectual beings, in their constant endeavours 
after and a steady prosecution of true felicity, that they can 
suspend this prosecution in particular cases, till they had 
looked before them, and informed themselves whether that 
particular thing, which is then proposed or desired, lie in the 
way to their main end, and make a real part of that which 
18 their greatest good: for the inclination and tendency of 
their nature to happiness is an obligation and motive to 
them, to take care not to mistake or miss it; and so neces¬ 
sarily puts them upon caution, deliberation, and wariness, in 
the direction of their particular actions, which are the means 
to obtain it. Whatever necessity determines to the pursuit 
of real bliss, the same necessity with the same force establishes 
suspense, dehberation, and scrutinj^of each successive desire, 
whether the satisfaction of it does not interfere with our 
true happiness, and mislead us from it. This, as seems to 
me, is the great privilege of finite intellectuitl beings ; and' I 
desire it may be well considered, whether the great inlet and 
exercise of all the liberty men have, are capable of, or can 
be useful to them, and that .whereon depends the turn dT* 
theii" actions, does not lie in this, that they can suspend their 
desires, and stop them from determining their wills to any 
action, tdl they have duly and fairly examined the good and 
evil of it, as far forth as the weight of the thing requires. 
This we are able to do; and when we have done it, we have 
done our duty, and all that is in our power, and indeed all 
that needs. For, since the will supposes knowledge to guide 
its choice, and all that we can do is, to hqjd our wills unde¬ 
termined, till we have examined the good and evil of what 
wo desire. What follows after that, follows in a chain of 
consequences linked one to another, all depending on ^eJast 
determination of the judgment, which whetl^r it shall be 
upon a hasty and precipitate view, or upon a due and mature 
examination, is in our power; experience showing us. that in 
most cases we are able to suspend the present satisfaction^f 
any desire. • 

53. Government of our Passions the Improvement of 
Liberty .—But if any extreme disturbance*.,fas sometimes it 
happens) possesses our whole mind, as when ?he pain of the 
rack, an imnetuoua uneasiness, as of love, anger, or any other 
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violent passion, running away with us, allows us not the 
liberty of thought, and we are not masters enough of our own 
minds to consider thoroughly and examine fairly; God, who 
knows our frailty, pities our weakness, and requires of us no 
rhore than we are able to do, and sees what was and what was 
not in our power, will judge as a kind and merciful Father. 
But the forbearance of a too hasty compliance with our desires, 
the moderation and restraint of our passions, so that our un¬ 
derstandings may be free to examine, and reason unbiassed 
give its judgment, bemg that whereon a right direction of 
our conduct to true happiness depends; it is in this we should 
employ our chief care and endeavours. In this we should 
take pains to suit the relish of our minds to the true intrinsic 
good or lU that is in things, and not permit an allowed or 
supposed possible great ahd weighty good to slip out of our 
thoughts, without leaving any relish, any desire of itself 
there, till, by a due consideration of its true worth, we have 
formed appetites in our minds suitable to it, and made our¬ 
selves uneasy in the want of it, o:? in the fear of losing it. 
And how' much this is in every one’s power, by making reso- 
'Iiitions to himself, such as he may keep, is easy for every one 
to try. Nor let any one say he cannot govern his passions, 
nor hinder them from breaking out, and carrying him into 
action; for what he can do before a prince or a great man, he 
can do atone, or in the presence of God, if ho will. 

54. How Men come to pursue different Courses. — From 
what has been said, it is easy to give an account how it 
comes to pass, that, though all men desire happiness, yet 
their wills carry them {to contrarily, and consequently, some 
of them to what is evil. And to this I say, that the various 
and contrary choices that men make in the world do not 
argt.-e, that they do not all pursue good, but that the same 
thing is not good to every man alike. This variety of pur¬ 
suits shows, that every one does not place his happiness in 
the same thing, or choose-' the same way to it. Were all 
the concerns of man terminated in this life, why one followed • 
study and knowledge, and another hawking and hunting: 
why one chose luxpry and debauchery, and another sobriety 
and riches, woujil' hot be because every one of these did not 
aim at his oim -happiness, but because their happiness was 
placed in different things. And therefore it was a right 
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answer of the physician to his patient that had sore eyes: 

“ If you have‘more pleasure in the taste of wine than in the 
use of your sight, wine is good for you; but if the pleasure 
of seeing be greater to you than that of drinking, wine is 
naught.” • 

55. The mind has a different relish, as well as the palate, 
and you will as fruitlessly endeavour to delight all men with 
rich(?fe or glory (which yet some men place their happiness 
in) as you would to satisfy all men’s huhger with cheese or 
lobsters, which, though veiy agreeable and delicious fare to 
some, are to others extremelj'' nauseous and offensive; and 
many people would with reason prefer the gidping of an 
hungry belly to those dishes which are a feast to others. 
Hence it was, I think, that the phdoSoiihors of old did in 
vain inquire, whether summuin bdlium consisted in riches, 
or bodily delights, or virtue, or contemplation. And they 
might have as reasonably disputed, whether the best relish 
were to be louvd in apples, plums, or nuts, ai»d have divided 
themselves into sets upon tt. For, as pleasant tastes depend 
not on the things themselves, but their agrceablene^ to this 
or that particular palate, whejjein there is great variety, so^"" 
the greatest happiness consists in the having those things 
which pioduce the greatest pleasui'o, and in the absence of 
those which cause any disturbance, any pain. Now these, 
to different men, are very different things. If, therefore, 
men in this life only have hope, if in this life they can only 
enjoy, it is not strange nor unreasonable, that they should 
seek their happiness by avoiding all things that disease them 
here, and by pursuing all that delight then^; wherein it will 
bo no wonder to find variety and •difference. For if there 
be no prospect beyond the giuve, the inference is certainly 
right, “Let us eat and drink;” let us qpjoy what we de¬ 
light in, “ for to-morrow we shall die.” This,^I think,, may 
serve to show us the reason, why, though all men’s desires 
tend to happinass, yet they are n^t moved by the same ob¬ 
ject. Men may choose different things, and yet all choosg 
aright; supposing them only like a company of poor insects, 
whereof some are beSs, delighted with powers and their 
sweetness; others beetles, delighted witbs^other kinds of , 
viands, which having enjoyed for a season, thSy would cease 
to be, and exist no more for ever. 
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66. How Men cam to choose ill .—These things, duly 
weighed, will give us, as I think, a clear view into the state 
of human liberty. Liberty, it is plain, consists in a jiower 
to do, or not to do; to do, or forbear doing, as we will. 
This cannot be denied. But this seeming to comprehend 
only the actions of a man consecutive to volition, it is fur¬ 
ther inquired, “whether he be at hberty to will or no?” 
And to this it has been answered, that, in most cases, a man 
is not at liberty £o forbear the act of vohtion; he must 
exert an act of his will, whereby the action j)roposed is 
made to exist or not to exist. But yet there is a case where¬ 
in a man is at libeity in respect of willing, and that is the 
choosing of a remote good as an end to be pursued. Hero 
a man may suspend the act of his choice from being deter¬ 
mined for or against tile thing proposed, till he has ex¬ 
amined whether it be really of a nature in itself and conse¬ 
quences to make him happy or not. For when he has once 
chosen it, and thereby it is become a part of his happiness, 
it raises desire, and that proportionably gives him uneasi¬ 
ness, which determines his will, and sets him at work in 
'pursuit of his choice on aU-occasions that offer. And here 
we may see how it comes to pass that a man may yustly 
incur punishment, though it be certain that, in all the par¬ 
ticular actions that he wills, he does, and necessarily does, 
will that which he then judges to be good.* For, though 
his will be always determmed by that which is judged good 
by his understanding, yet it excuses him not; because, by 
a too hasty choice of his own making, ho has imposed on 
himself wrong measures of good and evil; which, however 
false and fallacious, have the same influence on all his future 
conduct, as if they were true and right. He has vitiated 
his pwn palate, and must be answerable to himself for the 
sickness and,'-death that foUows from it. The eternal law 
and nature of things must not be altered to comply with 
his ill-ordered choice. If the neglect or abuse of the liberty 

' * Only upon the theory of Plato, that punishment is to be contem¬ 
plated simply as a corrective, and for the good of the punished. This 
great phdosopher waf not always consistent on the subject; for, after 
contending that evti-y man is benefited by being punished for the in¬ 
justice he commits, and that, consequently, whoever loves him, should 
desire his punishment, he shows the great impieW of a son who brought 
or designed to bring an aotior against his father for murder.—Eu. 
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he had to examine what would really and truly make for 
his happiness, misleads him, the miscarriages that follow op 
it must he imputed to Ins own election. He had a power 
to suspend his determination; it was given him, that bo 
might examine, and take care of his own happiness, and look 
that ho were not deceived. And he could never judge, that 
it was better to be deceived than not, in a matter of so fireat 
and near concernment. , 

What has been said may also discover to us the reason 
why men in this world prefer different things, and pursue 
happiness by contrary courses. But yet, since men are al¬ 
ways constant and in earnest in matters of hajipiness and 
misery, the question still remains. How men come often to 
prefer the worse to the better; and to choose that, which, 
by their own confession, has made tftem miserable? 

57. To account for the various and contrary ways men 
take, though all aim at being happy, we must consider 
whence the vtti-ious uneasinesses that determine the will in 
the preference of each voliftitary action, have their rise. 

1. From, bodily Pains .—Some of them come from causes 
not in our power; such as a*) often the pains of the body 
from* want, disease, or outward injuries, a^ the rack, ifec., 
which, when present and violent, oiierate for the most part 
forcibly on the will, and turn the courses of men’s lives 
from virtue, piety, and religion, and what before they judged 
to lead to happiness; every one not endeavouring, or through 
disuse, not being able, by the contemplation of remote and. 
future good, to raise in himself desires of them strong enough 
to counterbalance the une.asiness h# feels in those bodily 
torments, and to keep his will steady in the choice of thoso 
actions which lead to future happiness. A neighbouring 
country* has been of late a tragical theatre from wh^il^we 
might fetch instances, if there needed any, »ud the world 
did not in all countries and ages furnish examples enough 
to confirm that received obseiva*ion,—“ necessitas cogit ad 
turpia,” and therefore there is great reason for us to praf, 

Lead us not into te;||iptation.” 

■* France; where persecution for conscience’ g^e had produced dread¬ 
ful scenes. The cruelty of the Freneh laws is remarlwd by that quaint' 
but able writer, the Lord Chancellor Fortesiue, who says, "Tlielaw 
of France, in offences criminal, ♦herenpc*i death dependeth, is not con- 
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2. From, wrong Desires arising from wrong Judgments .— 
Other uneasinesses arise from our desires of absent good; 
which desires always bear proportion to, and depend on, the 
judgment we make and the relish we have of any absent 
good; in both which we are apt to be variously misled, and 
that by our own fault. 

58. Our judgment of present Good or FvU always right.—^ 
In the first place, I shall consider the wrong judgments men 
make of future good and evil, whereby their desires are 
misled. For, as to present happiness and misery, when that 
alone comes into consideration, and the consequences are 
quite removed, a man never chooses amiss, he knows what 
best pleases him, and that he actually prefers. Things in 
their present enjoyment are what they seem, the apparent 
and real good are, in thfs case, always the same. For, the 
pain or pleasure being just so great and no greater than it 
is felt, the present good or evil is really so much as it 
appears. And, therefore, were every action of oui-s concluded 
within itself, and drew no consequences after it, we should 
undoubtedly never err in our choice of good, wo should 
Hi ways infallibly prefer the best. Were the pains of honest 
industry, and ef starving with hunger and cold set' to¬ 
gether before us, nobody would be in doubt which to choose: 
were the satisfaction of a lust and the joys of heaven offered 
at once to any one’s present possession, ho would not balance, 
or err in the determination of his choice. 

59. But since our voluntary actions cany not all the 

tent to convict the party accused by witnesses, lest by the testimony 
of false persons mnqcent blood should be condemned. But that law 
chooseth rather to torment such offenders with racking, until they them¬ 
selves confess their own fault, rather than by deposition of witnesses, 
which many times, through wicked affections and sometimes by the 
subdA^tion of evil men, are moved to perjury. Upon this, with such 
like eautels and rcespects, offenders and suspected persons are m that 
realm with so many kinds of rankings tormented, that my pen abhorreth 
to put them in writing. For,some are stretched out upon a borse, m 
such wise that their smews break, and their veins gush out with streams, 
ofcblood. Again, other some have great weights hanged at their feet, 
whereby their limbs and joints are dissolved and unloosed. Some also 
have their mouths so Iqag gagged open, till such abundance of water be 
poured in, that their belly swelleth like a hill or ton, to the intent that, 
then the belly being pierced with some boring instrument, the water 
may issue and spout out theieat.” (Commendation of the Laws of Eng¬ 
land, c. xxiL p. 46 .)—Ed. 
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happiness ant^ misery that depend on them along with them, 
in their present perfotmance, but are the precedent causes (jf 
good and evil, which they draw after them and bring upon 
ns, when they themselves are past and cease to be; our de¬ 
sires look beyond our present enjoyments, and carry tKh 
mind out to absent good, according to the necessity wliich 
we think there is of it, to the making or increase of our 
happiness. It is our opinion of such a ^necessity that gives 
it its attraction; without that, we are hob moved by absent 
good. Tor, in this narrow scantling of capacity which wo 
are accustomed to, and sensible of here, wherein we enjoy 
but one pleasure at once, which, when all uneasiness is away, 
is, whilst it lasts, sufficient to make us think ourselves happy; 
it is not all remote, and even apparent good that affects us. 
Because the indolency and enjoymefit we have, sufficing for 
our present hajipiness, wo desire not to venture the change, 
since we judge that we are happy already, being content, 
and that is enoftgh. Tor who is content is hap^y. > But as soon 
as any new uneasiness coities in, this happiness is disturbed, 
and we are set afresh on work in the pursuit of happiness ^ 
GO. From a wrong Judgment of what makes a necessary 
Part of their Ha/ppiness .—Their aptness therefore to conclude 
that they can be happy without it, is one gi-oat occasion that 
men often are not raised to the desire of the greatest absent 
good. For whilst such thoughts possess them, the joys of a 
future state move them not; they have little concern or uneasi¬ 
ness about them; and the will, free from the determination of. 
such desires, is left to the pursuit of nearer satisfactions, and 
to the removal of those uneasinesses, which it then feels, in 
its want of and longings after them. Change but a man’s 
view of these things; let him see that vii-tue and religion 
are necessary to his happiness; let him l<»k into the/u*ure 
state of bliss or misery, and see there God,#the righteoiis 
Judge, ready to “render to every man according to his 
deeds, to them who by patient •continuance in well-doing 
’seek for glory, and honour, and immoitality, eternal life; b*t 
unto every soul -that ^oth evil, indignation and wrath, tribu¬ 
lation and anguishto him, I say, who* hath a prospect of 
the different state of perfect happiness or misery that attends, 
all men after this life, depending on their behaviour here, 
the fneasures of good and ‘evil that govern his choice, are 
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mightily changed. For, since nothing of pleasure and pain 
in this life can bear any proportion to the endless happiness 
or exquisite misery of an immortal soul hereafter, actions in 
his power will have their preterence, not according to the 
tSfansient pleasure or pain that accompanies or follows them 
here, but as they serve to secure that perfect durable hap¬ 
piness hereafter. 

61. A more particular Account of wrong Judgments. —But, 
to account more particularly for the misery that men often 
bring on themselves, notwithstanding that they do all in 
earnest pursue happiness, we must consider how things come 
to be represented to our desires under deceitful appearances; 
and that is by the judgment pronouncing wrongly concern¬ 
ing them. To see how far this reaches, and what are the 
causes of wrong judgment, we must remember that things 
are judged good or bad in a double sense. 

First, That which is properly good or bad, is nothing but 
barely pleasure 't>r pain. ' 

Secondly, But because not only present pleasure and pain, 
but that also which is apt by its efficacy or consequences to 
bring it upon us at a distance^ is a proper object of our de¬ 
sires, and apt to move a creature that has foresight; there¬ 
fore things also that draw after them pleasure and pain, are 
considered as good and evil. 

62. The wrong judgment that misleads us, and makes the 
will often fasten on the worse side, lies in misreporting 
upon the various comparisons of these. The wrong judg¬ 
ment I am hero speaking of, is not what one man may think 
of the determination of,another, but what every man him- 
.self must confess to be wrong. For, since I lay it for a 
certain ground, that every intelligent being really seeks 
hap^uijess, which consists in the enjoyment of pleasure, with¬ 
out any considerable mixture of uneasiness; it is impossible 
any one should willingly put into his own draught any 
bitter ingredient, or leave out anything in his power that 
W(Ould tend to hi.s satisfaction, and the completing of his' 
happiness, but only by wrong judgment. I shall not here 
speak of that mistake which is the consequence of invincible 
error,which scarce deserves the name of wrong judgment; 
but of that wrong judgment which every man himself must 
confess to be so. 
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63. In comparing Present and Future. —If, therefore, as 
to present pleasure and pain, the mind, as has been said, 
never mistakes that which is really good or evil; that which 
is the greater ]i!casure, or the greater pain, is rc.illy just a« 
it appears. But, though present pleasure and pain show 
their difference and degi’ccs so plainly as not to leave room 
tb qiistake, yet, when we compare present pleasure or pain 
with future, (which is usually the case in, most impoidant 
determinations of the will,) we often make wrong judgments 
of them, taking our measures of them in different positions 
of distance.Objects near our view are apt to be thought 
greater than those of a laiger size that are more remote: 
and so it is with jdeasures and jiains; the present is apt to 
carry it, and those at a distance l^ve the disadvantage in 
the comparison. Thus most men, like spendthrift heirs, are 
apt to judge a little in hand better than a gi-eat deal to 
come; and so, for small matters in posse.ssjpn, jJart with 
greater ones in* reversion. ^ But that this is a wrong judg¬ 
ment, every one must allow, let his pleasure consist »n what¬ 
ever it will: since that Avhith is future will certainly conte 
to bo jiresent; and then, having the same advantage of 
nearness, will show itself in its fiill dimensions, and discover 
his wilful mistake, who judged of it by imeipial measures. 
Were the pleasure of drinking accompanied the very moment 
a man takes off his glass with th.at sick stomach and aching 
head which, in some men, arc sure to follow not many hours 
after; I think nobody, whatever pleasure he had in his cups, 

• In illustnation of this ti-uth, Buffon has drawn a very ludicrous 
pictuio In explaining the sensations of the*fir8t man —“ J’avois jetd 
les yeux sur mon corps. Je le jugeois d’un volume ifnormo, et si grand 
quo tous les objets qui avoit frap)j<5 mes yeux ne me p.arais 80 icnt ^tre 
en comparaison que des points lumineux. Je m’examinai longtem;^ l^je 
me regardois avoc plaisir, je suivois ma main de I’oeil et^’observois ses 
mouvements, j’eus surtout cela lea id<5e,s les plus ^trangesfje croyois que 
le mouvement do ma mam n’etoit qu’uno esp^oe d’existcnco fugitive, 
une succession de choses semblables , Jo approche de mes yeux elle 
ire parut encoie plus grande que tout mon corps, et elle ht disparottrea 
h ma vue un norabre infim (fobjet-s. Jo commenjai h soupjonner qu’d 
y avoit de I'lllusion dans <ette sensation qui me^venoit par les yeux. 
J’avoit vu distmctcment que ma mam n’etoit qu une petite partie de 
mon corps, et je ne jHiuvais comprendre qu’elle fut augjnenW au point 
de me paraltro d’une grandeur diSmesur^e, je resolus done do ne me fier 
aju’au toucher qui ne m avait ]ias #ncore trompd et d’etre en garde sut 
toutos les autres fa 9 one,de sentir et d’etre.-^E d. 

'OL. I. 2d 
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would on these conditions ever let wine^touch his lips; which 
yet he daily swallows, and the evil side comes to be chosen 
only by the fallacy of a little difference in time. But if 
pleasure or pain can bo so lessened only by a few hours’ re¬ 
moval, how much more will it be so by a further distance, 
to a man that will not, by a right judgment, do what time 
will, i. o., bring it home upon himself, and consider it as pre¬ 
sent, and there take its true dimensions! This is the way 
we usually impose on ourselves, in respect of bare pleasure 
and pain, or the time degrees of happiness or misery: the 
future loses its just proportion, and what is present obtains 
the preference as the greater. I mention not here the wrong 
judgment, whereby the absent are not only lessened, but re¬ 
duced to perfect nothings: when men enjoy what they can in 
jn-esent, and make sure of that, concluding amiss that no evil 
will thence follow. For that lies not in comparing the great¬ 
ness of future good and evil, which is that we are here speaking 
of, but in another sort of wrong mdgment, which is concern¬ 
ing good or evil, as it is considered to be the cause and 
procurement of pleasure or pain that will follow from it. 

C4. Causes of this .—The cUuse of our judging amiss, when 
’we compare our present jdeasure or pain with future, seems 
to mo to bo the weak and narrow constitution of our mmds. 
We cannot well enjoy two pleasures at once, much less any 
pleasure almost, whilst pain possesses us. The present plea¬ 
sure, if it be not very languid, and almost none at all, fills 
our narrow souls, and so takes up the whole mind, that it 
searce leaves any thought of things absent: or if among our 
plca-sures there are sonte which are not strong enough to ex¬ 
clude the consideration of things .at a distance, yet we liave 
si^^great an abhorrence of pain, th.at a little of it extinguishes 
all otir pleasures a little bitter mingled m our cup, leaves no 
reli.sh of th^ sweet.' Hence it comes that, at any rate, we 
desire to be rid of the present evil, which we are apt to think 
jiothiug absent can equal, because, under the present pain, 
we find not ourselves capable of any the least degree o£ hap¬ 
piness. Men’s dajly complaints are atloud proof of this: the 
pain that any one actually feels is still of all other the worst, 
and it is with anguish they cry out, “ Any rather than this: 
nothing can be so intolerable as what I now suff’er.” And 
therefore our whole endeavours and thc^ights are intent to 
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get rid of the present evil, before all thing.s, as the first neces¬ 
sary condition to our happiness, let what will follow. Nothing; 
as wo passionately think, can exceed, or almost equal, th» 
uneasiness that sits so hca’iy upon us. And because th» 
abstinence from a present pleasure that offers itself is a jiain, 
nay, oftentimes a very great one, the desire being inflamed 
by a,, near and tempting object, it is no wonder that that 
operates after the same manner pain does^ and lessens in our 
thoughts what is future, and so forces us, as it were, blind¬ 
fold into its embraces. 

Go. Add to this, that absent good, or, which is the same 
thing, future pie,a sure, especially if of a sort we are unac¬ 
quainted with, seldom is able to counterbalance any uneasiness, 
either of pain or desire, which is present. For its gre<atness 
being no more than wh.at shall be really tasted when enjoyed, 
men arc apt enough to lessen that, to make it give place to 
any present desire; and conclude witli themselyes, that when 
it comes to triSl, it may jiossibly not answer the report or 
opinion that generally glasses of it; they having often found, 
that, not only what others have magnified, but even wh^ 
they themselves h.ave enjoyed with groat pleaswe and delight 
at one time, has proved insipid or nauseous at another; and 
therefore they see nothing in it for which they should forego 
a present enjoyment. But that this is a false way of judghig, 
when applied to the happiness of another life, they must 
confess; unless they will say, “ God cannot make those happy 
he designs to bo so.” For that being intended for a state of 
happiness, it must certainly bo agreeable to every one’s wish 
and desire: could wo suppose their reWshes 9a different there 
as they are here, yet the manna in heaven will suit every 
one’s palate.* Thus much of the wrong judgment we m^e 
of present and future pleasure and pain, wlTen they are tom- 
pared together, and so the absent considered as Ature. 

66, In considering Consequences of Actions .—As to things 
good or bad in their consequences, and by the aptness that is 
iii them to procure us good or evil in the future, we judge 
amiss several ways. 

* This thought owes, perhaps, its singular beauty, to jjio implicit re¬ 
ference to the dispensation of manna m the wilderness, where he who 
gathered much had none to sparer and he who gathei ed little lacked 
nothm.g —Ed. * 

2 D 2 
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1. Wien we judge that so much evil does not really depend 
on them, as in truth there does. 

2. When we judge, that, though the consequence he of 
fthat moment, yet it is not of that certainty, hut that it may 

otherwise fall out, or else by some means be avoided; as by 
industry, address, change, repentance, <fec. That these are 
wrong ways of judging, were easy to show in every particular, 
if I would examiilc them at large singly; but I shall only 
mention this in general, viz, that it is a very wrong and 
iiTational way of proceeding, to venture a greater good for a 
less, uj>on uncertain guesses, and before a due examination 
be made, proportionable to the weightiness of the nnittcr, 
and the concernment it is to us not to mistake. This, I think 
every one must confess, especially if he considers the usual 
cause of tins wrong judgment, whereof these following arc 
some. 

G7. Causes-of this —I. Ignorance. He that judges with¬ 
out informing himself to the utmost that he is capable, cannot 
acquit himself of judging amis.s. 

'■ II. Inadvertency. When a man overlooks even that which 
he does know This is aii' affected and present ignorance, 
which misleads our judgments as much as the other. Judg¬ 
ing is, as it wore, balancing an account, and determining on 
which side the odds he. If therefore either side be huddled 
up in haste, and several of the sums that should h.ave gone 
into the reckoning be overlooked and left out, this precipi¬ 
tancy c.auses as wrong a judgment as if it were a pel feet 
ignorance. That which most commonly causes this, is the 
prevalency of some present pleasure or p.ain, heightened by 
our feeble passionate nature, most strongly wrought on by 
what IS present. To check this precipitancy, our understand¬ 
ing'and reason were given us, if we will make a right use of 
them, to search and see, and then judge thereupon. Without 
liberty, the understanding would be to no purpose: and 
without understanding, liberty (if it could be) would signify 
nothing. If a man sees what would do him good or hanm, 
what would mak;e him happy or nTiserable, without being 
able to move himself one step towards or from it, what is ho 
the better for seeing 1 And he that is at liberty to ramble 
ill perfect darkness, what is ,his hberty better than if he 
were driven up and down as a bubblef»by the force of tho 
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wind? The b.eing acted by a blind impulse from without, 
or from within, is little odd.s. The first, therefore, and great 
use of liberty is to hindor blind precipitancy; the prin¬ 
cipal exercise of freedom is to stand still, open the eyes, 
look about, and take a view of the consequence of what we 
are going to do, as much as the weight of the matter re¬ 
quires. How much sloth and negligence, heat and passion, 
the prevalency of fashion or acquired, indispositions do 
severally contribute, on occasion, to these wrong judgments, 
I shall not here further inquire. I shall only add one 
other false judgment, which I think necossaiy to mention, 
because perhaps it is little taken notice of, though of great 
influence. 

08. Wrong Judgment of what is necessary to our llap~ 
piness .—All men desire happines.s, 1;hat is past doubt; but, 
as has been already observed, when they are nd of pain, they 
are a 2 )t to take uji with any jileasure at hand, or that custom 
has endeared ti5 them, to rest satisfied in thaf; and so being 
happy, till some new dc^'e, by making them uneasy, dis- 
turlis that hapjnuess, and shows them that they are not 
they look no further; nor is •the wiU determined to any 
actioh in pursuit of any other known or ajipatBnt good. For 
since wo find that we cannot enjoy all sorts of good, but one 
excludes another; we do not fix our desires on every appa¬ 
rent greater good, unless it be judged to bo necessary to our 
haiipiness; if we think we can be happy without it, it moves 
us not. This is another occasion to men of judging wrong, 
when they take not that to be necessary to their happiness, 
which really is so. This mistake iiwsleade us both in the 
choice of the good we aim at, and very often in the means to 
it, when it is a remote good. But which way ever it be, 
either by placing it where really it is not, or by ncglecti#^ho 
means as not necessary to it; when a man misses his great 
end, happiness, he will acknowledge he judged not right. 
That which contributes to this nflstake, is the real or sup¬ 
posed unpleasantness of the actions, wliich are the way tj 
this end; it seeming ^ preposterous a thing to men, to make 
themselves unhappy in order to hajipintfe, that they do nob 
easily bring themselves to it. ^ 

69. We can change the Agreeableness or Disagreeahleness in 
Things .—The las^ inquiry, therefore, concerning this matter 
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is, “ whether it be in a man’s power to change the pleasant- 
.Tiess and unpleasantness that accompanies any sort of ac¬ 
tion?” And as to that, it is plain, in many c;ises he can. 
Men may and should correct their palates, and give relish 
‘to what either has, or they suppose has none. The relish ol 
the mind is as various as that of the body, and hke that too 
may be altered; and it is a mistake to think that men cannot 
change the displeqsingncss or mchlferency that is in actions 
into pleasure and desire, if they will do but what is in their 
power. A due consideration will do it in some cases, and 
practice, application, and custom in most. Bread or tobacco 
may be neglected, where they are shown to bo useful to 
health, because of an indifferoncy or disrelish to them, rea¬ 
son and consideration at first rcconimcnd, and begin their 
trial, and use finds, or'custoin makes them pleasant. That 
this is so in virtue too, is very certain.* Actions are pleas¬ 
ing or displeasing, either in themselves, or considered as a 
means to a greater and moi e desirable end. The eating of 
a well-seasoned dish, suited to fv man’s palate, may move 
the mind by the delight itself that accompanies the eating, 
without reference to any other end; to which the considera¬ 
tion of the plfeasure there is in health and strength (to 'which 
that meat is subservient) may add a now gusto, able to make 
us swallow an ill-relished potion. In the latter of these, 
any action is rendered more or less pleasing, only by the 
contemplation of the end, and the being more or less per¬ 
suaded of its tendency to it, or necessary connexion with it; 
but the pleasure of the action itself is best acquired or in¬ 
creased by use end practice. Trials often reconcile us to 
that, which at a distance wo looked on with averaion; and 
by repetitions wear us into a liking of what pos.sibIy, in 
tha-.first essay, dicpleascd m. Habits have powerful charms, 
and put so i.itrong attiactions of easiness and pleasure into 
what we accustom ourselves fiO, that we cannot forbear to 
do, or at least be easy inf the omission of actions, which ha- 
’litual practice has suited, and thereby recommends to uS. 
Though this be very visible, and icvery one’s experience 
shows him he can'^do so; yet it is a part in the conduct of 

• Indeed, aocording to Aristotle’s theory, there can be no virtue but 
in customary actions, since virtue is merely the habit of doing good. 
(See Ethic. Nicom. L ii p. 1i, with file Conunei;tary of Victor.) — En 
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men towards^ their happiness, neglected to a degree, that 
it will be possibly entertained as a paradox, if it bo said, that 
men can make things or actions more or loss jilcasing to 
themselves; and thereby remedy that, to which one may 
justly impute a great deal of their wandering. Fashion ai(tt 
the common opinion having settled wrong notions, and edu¬ 
cation and custom ill habits, the just v.ilues of things are 
misplaced, and the palates of men corrupted. Pams should 
bo taken to rectify these; and contrary habits change our 
pleasures, and give a relish to that which is necessary or con¬ 
ducive to our happiness This every one must confess ho 
can do; and when happiness is lost, and misery oveitakes 
him, tie will confess he did amiss in neglecting it, and con¬ 
demn himself for it, and I ask every one, whether ho has not 
often done so? 

70. Preference of Vice to Virtue a mtinifest wrong Judg¬ 
ment —I .shall not now enlarge any further on fhe wrong 
judgments and neglect of what is in their power, whereby 
men mislead themselves. • This would make a volume, and 
is not my business. But whatever false notions, or shaiju;- 
ful neglect of what is in their power, may put men out of 
thei/ way to happiness, and distract them^»as we see, into 
so different courses of life, this yet is certain, that morality, 
establi.shed upon its true foundations, cannot but determine 
the choice in any one that will but consider: and he that 
will not be so far a rational creature as to relleot seriously 
upon infinite happiness and misery, must needs condemn 
himself as not making that use of his understanding he 
should.* The rewards and punishment# of another life, 

• On the subject of future punishment, here barely glanced at 
by Locke, whole volumes have been composed by theologic.al writers, 
of which, the most extnaordinary that has f<ill8u in my the 

work of the Jesuit Drexelius. entitled “ Oe Oamnaij^rum C.ircere et 
Kogo ” As, to borrow a phrase of Locke’s, the book is not eveiy 
day to be met witli, it may not, jier^ips, be amiss to introduce hero 
some account of its character and contents Tlie design is unquestion¬ 
ably meritorious, being no other than to deter men from vice .-Hid 
iniquity, by laying befgre them a terrible picture of the results to 
which they inevitably lead. There is, howeve#’, something quaint and 
singular in the manner in which the work is executed He makes a 
nine-fold division of the torments of hell, of which lh» first is darkness ' 
“ Primum mtemitatis Tartar® toimentum, tenebrse ” (p 17.) To thin 
species of torture si^yieeds that*of weepivg and lamentation: “ Alteriim 
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which the Almighty has established as the enforcements of 
his laws, are of weignt enough to determine the choice, 
against whatever pleasure or pain this life can show, when 
the eternal state is considered hut in its bai’e possibility, 
which nobody can make any doubt of. He that will allow 
exquisite and endless happmess to be but the possible con¬ 
sequence of a good life here, and the contrary state the 
possible reward of a bad one, must own himself to judge 
very much amiss if he does not conclude that a virtuous life, 
with the certain expectation of everlasting bliss, which may 
come, is to bo preferred to a vicious one, with the fear of 

sptemitatiB Tartar® lamentum, tormentuin, fietus ” (p 37 ) Fiom the 
nature of the third kind of puni-shiiient, it m.ay be inferied that the good 
Jesuit conceived part of the loys of P.ar.adiso to consist in eating and 
drinking; for, losing sight oi the probable condition of disembodied 
spirits, he conceives a ninth pait of the torments of hell to consist in 
eternal hunger and thirst “ Tertiuni ®temitatis Tarhano tonnentum, 
fames et sitiS ” (p, 53 ) Tlie next division is illustrated by an engrav¬ 
ing representing a multitude of human beings mingled confusedly 
with denis, iii the form of goats, and ah holding their noses. A fly¬ 
ing devil, with hat’s wings, goat’s legs, a lion s tail, .ind a most hideous 
Aspect, IS emptying a stinkpot oveij their heads, floating beneath which 
IS a label, witli t^is device “ Htec Arabia hoc thus gigiiit Op the 
back of the engraving is a he.id of theViigin, full of sweetness and 
gentleness In illustration of the torture inflicted by fetid odours, 
the author gives an account of the impnsonment of Carlo Spmola, 
in a fearful prison in Japan, which is too homble to be repeateih 
The heading of the chapter is as follows —“ Quartum mtemitatis 
Tartar® toimentum, feetor.” (p 71 ) Next to thrs succeeds the jiunish- 
ment of fire “Ignis” (p 89) Sixth, is the worm of conscience: 

“ Vermis conscienti®. ” (p 109) Seventh, the ^ place and com¬ 
pany “ liocus et sqcietas.” (p 127 ) Ihis part is illustrated by a 
print, singularly grotesque,‘representing a company of f.it and sleek 
devils dancing with a number of the damned, over a p.avement of flames. 
They are evidently newly arrived, being just within the gates, which 
are s*j'vigly barred aoid bolted Two internal musicians, one with 
a dragon’s tail, the other with the claws of an eagle, are flying over 
their heads, the*' one blowing a trumpet, and the other scraping a 
fiddle. Scattered among the roots of the fli^mcs are letters, which being 
put together form the following Sentences “Ijike dancers, like pipers j 
Quales chore® tales et Chorant®.” On the back of this homd re-” 
presentation is the head of oui Saviour. The eighth punishment con¬ 
sists in despair * “ De8p(,ratio.” (p 143) Anlitheninth,inthenever- 
endmg duration of the whole “ .lEtermtas. ” (p 155.) The work ends 
with a perorating containing a brief recapitulation and exposition of 
the whole subject. Or. Tliomas Burnett, m his treatise Oe Statu mor- 
tuorum et Besurgentium, has„ a disquisition of cgnsiderable length on 
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tliat dreadful jtate of misery which it is very possible may 
overtake the guilty; 'or, at best, the terrible uncertain hop^ 
of annihilation.* This is evidently so, though the virtuous 
life hero had nothing but pain, and the vicious continual' 
pleasure ; which yet is, for the most part, quite otherwise, 
and wicked men have not much the odds to brag of, even in 
fheif present possession; nay, all things rightly considered, 
have, I thmk, even the worst part hei;e,t But when in¬ 
finite happiness is put into one scale, against infinite misery 
in the other, if the worst that comes to the pious man, if he 
mistakes, be the best that the wicked can attain to if he be 
in the right, who can without madness run the venture? 
Who in his wits would choose to come within a possibility of 
infinite misery, which if he miss, there is yet nothing to 
be got by that hazard? WhereaS on the other side, the 
sober man ventures nothing against infinite happiness to be 
got, if his expectation comes not to pass. If the,good man 
be in the righf, he is eternally happy; if he Snistakcs, ho is 
not miserable, he feels ufething. On the other side, if the 

the locality and pains of hell (p ^83 ) Further on (p. 291) he 3ig* 
cusse* the question, first, I behove, proposed by Uggen, whether the 
punishments of a future life are to be etenial, or merely indefinite? and 
ms reasonings are worthy the consideiation of all Christians — Ed. 

• Addison has treated at greatei length of this topic in the ‘ ‘ Spectator, ” 
a work which the present generation appears disposed to neglect, not¬ 
withstanding its rare merit. Milton, too, in that poem which containa 
the exposition of all the hopes and fears of humanity, has glanced at 
this thought. He puts even into the mouth of devils a rejection of the’ 
hope which bad men entertain of annihilation, in verses which I have 
often quoted.— 

“Thus repulsed, our fin.al hope 
Is flat despair . we must exasperate 
The Almighty victor, to spend all his rage. 

And that must end us —that must be our cure. 

To be no more. sad cuie ' for who would lose,) 

Though full of pain, this intellectual being, 

Thom thonglUa that wander thra$i'jh eternity, 

To pensh rather, swallowed up and lost 
In the wide womb of uncreated night. 

Devoid of sense ^nd motion *” 

(Paradise Lost, tl. 142 et seq.)—E d. 

t This was also the opinion of Plato, who, in the .first and second 
books of the Kepubhc, and m the Gorgias, has proved to demonstratioa 
that to be vicious is ta be miseraUle.—Fh), 
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wicked man be in the right, he is not happy; if he mistakes, 
he is infinitely miserable. Must it not bo a most manifest 
wrong judgment that does not presently see to which side, in 
this case, the preference is to be given! I have forborne to 
mention anything of the certainty or probability of a future 
state, designing here to show the wrong judgment that any 
one must allow he makes upon his own principles, laid how 
he pleases, who pretei-s the short pleasures of a vicious life 
upon any consideration, whilst he knows, and cannot but be 
certain, that a future life is at least possible. 

71. Eecapitulation .—To conclude this inquiiy into human 
liberty, which, as it stood before, I myself from the beginning 
fearing, and a very j udicioiis friend of mine, since the publi¬ 
cation, suspecting to have some mistake in it, though he 
could not particularly shoV it me, I was put upon a stricter re¬ 
view of this chapter. Wherein lighting upon a very easy and 
scarce observable slip I had made, in putting one seemingly 
indifferent word for another, that discovery' opened to mo 
this present view,* which here, in 'uhis second edition, I sub¬ 
mit to the learned world, and which, in short, is this: 
“Liberty is a power to act tr not to act, according as the 
mind directs.”*'A power to direct the operative faciiltiys to 
motion or rest in particular instances is that which we call 
the will. That which in the train of our voluntary actions 
determines the will to any change of operation, is some 
present uneasiness j which is, or at least is always accom¬ 
panied with that of desire. Desire is always moved by evil, 
to fly it; because a total freedom from pain always makes a 
necessary part of our happiness: but every good, nay, every 
greater good, does not constantly move desire, because it 
may not make, or may not be taken to make, any necessary 

It is remaified by Quintillian, where he is confessing certain erro¬ 
neous opinions he had formeily held, that even Hippocrates distin¬ 
guished as he was in the science of medicine, makes the acknowleilgment 
that he had formerly maintained false positions. Cicero, too, m his 
riper years, acted upon the same principles, rejectmg opmions whicfi 
he had once advocated. (Quint. Institut Opt. Liv. III. cap vi. p. 
153.) Wo have here 'h proof of the same greatness in Locke, who 
, does not, like Sangpdo, affect unerring consistency, which belongs not 
to man, but cht-nging his opinion upon mature consideration, fiankly 
avows it, and registers the fact for the encouragement of future philo¬ 
sophers.—E d. 
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part of our happiness. For all that we desire, is only to be 
happy. But though' this general desire of happiness operates 
constantly and invariably, yet the satisfaction of any par¬ 
ticular desire can be suspended from determining the will to 
any subservient action, till we have maturely examined 
whether the particular apparent good which we then desire 
'makes a ])art of our real happiness, or be consistent or in¬ 
consistent with it. The result of our jmlgrnent upon that 
examination is what ultimately determines the man, who 
could not be free if his will were determined by anything 
but his own desire, guided by his own judgment. I know 
that liberty, by some, is placed in an indiflerency of the man, 
antecedent to the determination of his will. I wish they 
who lay so much stress on such au antecedent indiflerency, 
as they call it, had told us jilaiifly whether this supposed 
indiflerency be antecedent to the thought and judgment of 
the undcretanding, as well as to the decree of tho.will. For 
it is pretty haS-d to state it between them; i.*e., immediately 
after the judgment of th^ understanding, and bcfitf’c the de¬ 
termination of the will, because the determination ofjtljp 
will immediately follows the jiidgment of the understanding: 
and* to place liberty in an indiflerency, ifWtcccdent to the 
thought and judgment of the understanding, segms to me 
to pi,ice liberty in a state of darkness, wherein wo can 
neither .see nor say anything of it; at least it places it in a 
subject incapable of it, no agent being allowed capable of 
liberty, but m consequence of thought and judgment. I am 
not nice about phrases, and therefore consent to say with 
those that love to speak so, that liberty, is placed in indif- 
ferency; but it is an indiflerency which remains after the 
judgment of the understanding, yea, even after the deter¬ 
mination of the will: and that is au indiflerency note^ the 
man, (for after he has once judged which is b^t, viz., to do 
or forbear, he is no longer indiflbrent,) but an indiflerency of 
the ojierativo powers of the mart, which remaining equally 
able to operate or to forbear opemting after, as before, tko 
decree of the will, arj in a state, whicln if one pleases, may 
be called indiflerency; and as far as thi-s'indifferency reaches, 
a man is free, and no further; v. g., I have^the ability to* 
move my hand, or to let it rest; that operative power is in- 
difierent to movej or not tc? move, my hand: I am then, in 
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that respect, perfectly free. My will dotormines that opera- 
ti.ve power to rest; I am yet free, because the indiffereucy of 
that my operative power to act, or not to act, still remains; 
the power of moving my hand is not at all impaired by the 
determination of my will, which at present orders rest; the 
indifferency of that power to act or not to act, is just as it 
was before, as will appear, if the will puts it to the trial, by^ 
ordering the contravy. But if during the rest of my hand, 
it be seized with a sudden palsy, the indifferency of that 
operative power is gone, and with it my liberty; I have no 
longer freedom in that respect, but am under a necessity of 
letting my hand rest. On the other side, if my hand be put 
into motion by a convulsion, the indifferency of that opera¬ 
tive faculty is taken away by that motion, and my liberty in 
that case is lost, for I aiii under a necessity of having my 
hand move. I have added this, to show in what sort of in¬ 
differency ..liberty seems to me to consist, and not in any 
other, real or iiiiaginary. 

72. True notions concerning the nature and extent of 
liberty are of so great importance, that I hope I shall be 
pardoned this digression, which my attempt to explain it has 
led me into. Tile ideas of wdl, volition, liberty, and neces¬ 
sity, in this chapter of power, came naturally in my way. 
In a former editiem of this treatise I gave an account of my 
thoughts concerning them^ according to the bght I then had; 
and now, as a lover of truth, and not a worshipper of my 
own doctrines, I own some change of my opinion, which I 
think I have discovered ground for. In what I first writ, I 
with an unbiassed indifierency followed truth whither I 
thought she led me. But neither being so vain as to fancy 
infallibility, nor so disingenuous as to dissemble my mistakes 
for fe”’ of lilemishiug my reputation, I have, with the same 
sincere desigif> for truth only, not been ashamed to publish 
what a severer inquiry has suggested. It is not impossible 
hut that some may think nfy former notions right, and some 
(id I have already found) these latter, and some neither, t 
shall not at all wonder at this variety in men’s opinions: 
impartial deduction^ of reason in controverted points being 
BO rare, and exact ones in abstract notions not so very easy, 
especially if of any length. And therefore I should think 
myself not a little beholden to any one, who would, upon 
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these or any.other grounds, fairly clear this subject of liberty 
from any difficulties* that may yet remain.* 

Before I close this chapter, it may perhaps he to our pur¬ 
pose, and help to give us clearer concejitions about pcwer, if 
we make our thoughts take a little more exact survey*of 
action. I have said above, that we have ideas but of two 
‘soij^s of action, viz., motion and thinking. These, in truth, 
though called and counted actions, yet,,if nearly considered, 
will not bo found to be always perfectly so. Por, if I mis¬ 
take not, there are instances of both kinds, which, upon due 
consideration, Avill be found rather passions than actions, and 
conseipiently so far the effects barely of passive powers in 
those subjects, which yet on their accounts are thought agents. 
For in the.se instances, the substance that hath motion or 
thought receives the impression, ^fllereby it is put into that 
action purely from without, and so acts merely by the capacity 
it has to receive such an impre.ssion from some extQinal agent; 
and sucli a jtliwei is not properly an active jiower, but a 
mere passive cajiacity iif the subject. Sornetimeg the sub¬ 
stance or agent puts itself into action by its own power,^nd 
this 13 properly active jiowcm Whatsoever modilication a 
substance lias, whereby it produces any effflet, that is called 
action; v. g, a solid substance, by motion, operates on or 
altcm the scn.sible ideas of another substance, and therefore 
this modification of motion we call action. But yet this 
motion in tliat solid substance is, when rightly considered, 
but a passion, if it received it only from some external agent." 
So that tlio .ictivc power of motion is in no substance which 
cannot begin motion in itself or in. another substance when 
at rest. So likewise in thinking, a power to receive ideas 
or thoughts from the operation of any external siib.stancc, is 
called a power of thinking; but this is but a passiv^^wer, 

* It would require a treatise, not a note, to detail the attempts which 
have since been m.uie to settle this question. Dr Pnestley, in England, 
however, and the .uitliom of the Systeme do la Nature, in Prance, 
are among the writers wlio have chiefly distinguished themselves m*it8 
investigation Like th^ oiigin of evil, the miestion has, in fact, be¬ 
come a mere conm.onpUce for every raetaimysician who is content 
to waste his strength upon inquiries that have been shown to lead to 
nothmg; since, whatever may lie written, man feels timt he is fi ee, and 
believes that he is accountable ^r the use he may make of his fieedom. 
—Ed. 
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or capacity. But to be able to bring into view ideas out of 
sight at one’s own choice, and to compare which of them one 
tEmks fit, this is an active power. This reflection may be of 
some use to preserve us from mistakes about powers and 
actions, which grammar and the common frame of languages 
may be apt to lead us into; since what is signified by verbs 
that grammarians call active, does not always signify action ;■ 
V. g,, this proposition: I see the moon, or a star, or I feel'the 
heat of the sun, though expressed by a verb active, does not 
signify any action in me, whereby I operate on those sub¬ 
stances; but the reception of the ideas of light, roundnoss, 
and heat, wherein I am not active, but barely passive, and 
cannot in that position of my eyes, or body, avoid receiving 
them. But when I turn my eyes another way, or remove 
my body out of the sunbaims, I am properly active; because 
of my own choice, by a power within myself, I put myself 
into that motion. Such an action is the product of active 
power. « 

73. And thus I have, in a short>< draught, given a view of 
our original ideas, from whence all the rest are derived, and 
di which they are made uji; njliich, if I would consider as' a 
philosopher, and* examine on what causes they depend, <«iid 
of what they are made, I believe they all might be reduced 
to these very few primary and original ones, viz., extension, 
solidity, mobility, or the power of being moved; which by 
our senses we receive from body: perceptivity, or the power 
of perception, or thinking; motivity, or the power of moving: 
which by reflection we receive from our minds. I crave 
leave to make us§ of these two new words, to avoid the 
danger of being mistaken in the use of those which are equi¬ 
vocal. To which if we add existence, duration, number, 
whicijielong both tj> the one and the other, we have, perhap.s, 
all the origind ideas on which the rest depend. For by 
these, I imagine, might be explained the nature of colours, 
sounds, tastes, smells, and afl other ideas we have, if we had 
bqt faculties acute enough to perceive the severally modified* 
extensions and motions of those minute bodies, which pro¬ 
duce those several selsations in us. But my present purpose 
being only to inquire into the knowledge the mind has of 
things, by tho^ ideas and appearances which God has fitted 
it to receive from them, jnd how the mii^d comes by that 
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knowledge, rather than into thei* causes or manner of pro¬ 
duction, I shall not, contrary to the design of this essay, set 
myself to inquire philosophically into the peculiar constitution 
of bodies, and the configuration of parts, whereby they have 
the power to produce in us the ideas of their sensible qua¬ 
lities : I shall not enter any further into that disquisition; it 
sufficing to my purpose to observe, that gold or saffron has a 
power to produce in us the idea of yellow, and snow or milk 
the idea of white, which we can only have by our sight, 
without examining the texture of the parts of those bodies, 
or the particular figures or motion of the particles which 
rebound from them, to cause in us that particular sensation; 
though, when we go beyond tho bare ideas in our minds, 
and would inquire mto their causes, we cannot conceive any¬ 
thing else to bo in any sensible direct, whereby it produces 
different ideas in us, but tho cbffcient bulk, figure, number, 
texture, and motion of its insensible parts. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

OF MIXED*MODES. 

1. Mixed Modes, what —IIavino treateil of simple modes 
in the foregoing chapters, and given several instances of some 
of the most considerable of them, to show what they are, and 
how wo come by them; wc are now in tho next place to 
consider those we call mixed modes; such are the complex ‘ 
ideas we mark by the names obligation, drunkenness, a lie, 
<kc., which consisting of several coml^inati^ns of simple ideas 
of different kinds, I have called mixed modes, to distinguish 
them from the more simple modes, which consist only of 
simple ideas of the same kind. These mixed modeskping 
also such combinations of simple ideas, as are not lookSa upon 
to be characteristical marks of any real beings that have a 
steady existence, but scattered a»id independent ideas put 
together by the mind, ape thereby distinguished from fjjie 
complex ideas of substances. 

2. Made by the Mtnd. —That the mSid, in respect of its 
simple ideas, is wholly passive, and receives them all from the^ 
exi.stenco and operations of things, such as senSation or reflec¬ 
tion offers therq. jyithout bfcing al^e to make any one idea, 
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experience shows us; but M we attentivelj coi^sider the ideas 
T call mixed modes, we are now speaking of, we shall £nd 
their original quite diiferent. The mind often exercises an 
active power in making these several combinations: for it 
laeing once furnished with simple ideas, it can put them to¬ 
gether in several compositions, and so make variety of com¬ 
plex ideas, without examining whether they exist so together 
in nature. And hence I think it is that these ideas are 
called notions, as if they had their original and constant 
existence more in the thoughts of men, than in the reality of 
things; and to form such ideas, it sufficed that the mind puts 
the parts of them together, and that they were consistent in 
the understanding, without considering whether they had 
any real being; though I do not deny but several of them 
might be taken from obsdtwation, and the existence of several 
simple ideas so combined, as they are put together in the 
understanding. For the man who first framed the idea of 
hypocrisy, might have either taken it at firso from the ob¬ 
servation, of one who made show hf good qualities which he 
had not, or else have framed that idea in his mind without 
having any such pattern to ^asliion it by: for it is evident 
that, in the beginning of languages and societies of ''men 
several of those complex ideas, which were consequent to the 
constitutions established amongst them, must needs have 
been in the minds of men before they existed anywhere else: 
and that many names that stood for such complex ideas were 
in use, and so those ideas framed, before the combinations 
they stood for ever existed. 

3. Sometime? get hy *lie Explication of thxivr Names. —In¬ 
deed, now that languages are made, and abound with words 
standing for such combinations, an usual way of getting 
theste.complex ideas is, by the explication of those terms that 
stand for them. For, consisting of a company of simple 
ideas combined, they may, by words standing for those simple 
ideas, be rejiresented to tho mind of one who understands 
blrose words, though that complex combination of simple 
ideas were never offered to his mind by the real existence 
>f things. Thus a fhan may come to have the idea of sacri- 
ege or murder, by enumerating to him the simple ideas 
vhjeh these words stand for, without ever seeing either of 
,hem committed. 
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4. The Name ties the Parts of mixed Modes into one Idea. 
—Every mixed mode consisting of many distinct simpJ') 
ideas, it seems reasonable to inquire, “ whence it has its 
unity, and how such a precise multitude comes to mahe but 
one idea, since that combination does not always exist to¬ 
gether in nature!” To which I answer, it is plain it has 
its unity from an act of the mind, combining those several 
simple ideas together, and considering them as one complex 
one, consisting of those parts j and the mark of this union, 
or that which is looked on generally to complete it, is one 
name given to that combination. For it is by their names 
that men commonly regulate their account of their distinct 
species of mixed modes, seldom allowing or considering any 
number of simple ideas to make one complex one, but such 
collections as there be name.s for ‘Thus, though the killing 
of an old man bo as lit in nature to be united into one com¬ 
plex idea, as the killing a man’s father; yet, tliijre being 
no name standing precisely for the one, as theve is the name 
of parricide to maik the* other, it is not taken for a par¬ 
ticular complex idea, nor a distinct species of actions fr^i 
that of killing a young man, or *iny other man. 

5. •Tiie Cause of making mired Modes .—If wo should in¬ 
quire a little further, to see what it is that occasions men 
t<f make several combinations of simple ideas into distinct 
and, as it were, settled modes, and neglect others which, in 
the nature of things themselve.s, have as much an aptness 
to be combined and make distinct ideas, we shall find the 
reason of it to be the end of language; which being to mark 
or communicate men’s thoughts to ojie another with all the 
dispatch that may be, they usually make such collections 
of ideas into complex modes, and affix names to them, a.s they 
have frequent use of in their way of living and convei^^rfon, 
leaving others, which they have but seldom aj^ occasion to 
mention, loose and without names to tie them together; 
they rather choosing to enumcraflb (when they have need) 
suTjh ideas as make them up, by the particular names tha* 
stand for them, than to trouble their memories by multi¬ 
plying of complex id?as with names t^ them, which they 
seldom or never have any occasion to make use of. 

6. Why Words in one Language have none answering in 
another .—This shoy's us hoif it comes to pass that there are 

vov. I. 2 E 
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in every language many particular words which cannot be 
’•endered by any one single word of another. For the seve¬ 
ral fashions, customs, and manners of one nation, makmg 
several combinations of ideas familiar and necessary in one, 
which another people have had never any occasion to make, 
or perhaps so much as taken notice of; names come of course 
to be annexed to them, to avoid long periphrases in things; 
of daily conversatipn, and so they become so many distinct 
complex ideas in their minds. Thus darpaKKr/tbc * amongst 
the Greeks, and proscriptio amongst the Romans, were 
words which other languages had no names that exactly 
answered, because they stood for comjilex ideas, which were 
not in the minds of the men of other nations. Where there 
was no such custom, there was no notion of any such ac¬ 
tions , no use of such combinations of ideas as were united, 
and, as it were, tied together, by those terms; and therefore 
in other countries there were no names for them. 

7. And Lattgiuiges clw/nge. —Hence also we may see the 
reason w,hy languages constantly' change, take up new and 
la;' by old terms; because change of customs and opinions 
bringing with it new combinations of ideas, which it is ne¬ 
cessary frequently to thmk on and talk about; new n*mes, 
to avoid long descriptions, are annexed to them, and so they 
become new species of comjjlex modes. What a number of 
different ideas are by this means wrapped up in one short 
sound, and how much of oui’ time and breath is thereby 
saved, any one will see, who will but take the pains to enu¬ 
merate all the ideas that either reprieve or appeal stand for, 
and, instead of eitlier., of those names, use a periphrasis, to 
make any one understand their meaning. 

8. Alioced Modes where they exist. —Though T shall have 

‘"A-J'the Grecian 'ostracism the ideas generally prevailmg are almost 
wholly hilse .Many appear to imagine that it was the punishment of 
supenor virtue, whereas it was simply a preservative against the evil 
projects of men without pnnei,)le or honour. That if might occasionally 
be perverted, is not to be denied but what institution may not^ Scl;,o- 
mann takes the right view of the question whore he obsei-ves “ Vere 
Plutarchus dixit, exilium illud, quod subibant ii, adversus quos suffragia 
lata erant, non maleficlorum pcenam, sed, opmn nimiarum potewticcqve 
supra ctmlcm modum auctee castigationem fuisse." (On the Assemblies 
of the Athenians, II vi. 243 et seq.; Conf. Jul. Poll, viii 19; Com¬ 
ment. v. p. 608 ) With regard to the Homan proscription, people are 
better mformed.—En. ^ ^ i 
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occasion to consider this more at large when I come to treat 
of words and their' use, yet I could not avoid to take thas 
much notice here of the names of mixed modes; which being 
fleeting anil transient combinations of simple ideas, which 
have but a short existence anywhere but in the minds of 
men, and there too have no longer any existence than whilst 
■ the^ are thought on, have not so much anywhere the ap- 
jxiarance of a constant and lasting existence as in their 
names: which are therefore, in this sort of ideas, very apt 
to bo taken for the ideas themselves. For if we should in¬ 
quire where the idea of a triumph or apotheosis exists, it is 
evident they could neither of them exist altogether any¬ 
where in the things themselves, being actions tliat required 
time to their performance, and so could never all exist to¬ 
gether- and as to the minds of mcfi, where the ideas of these 
actions are supposed to be lodged, they have there too a very 
uncertain existenceand therefore we are apt to annex them 
to the names that excite them in us. ' 

9. How we get the IdeaH of mixed Modes —Therftare there¬ 
fore three ways whereby we get the complex ideas of mitred 
modes. 1. By experience ami ob.servation of things them¬ 
selves. Thus, by seeing two men wre.stle*or fence, we get 
the idea of wrestling or fencing 2. By invention, or vo¬ 
luntary putting together of several simple ideas in our own 
minds: so he that first invented printing or etching, had an 
idea of it in his mind before it ever cxi.stcd 3. Which is 
the most usual way, by explaining the names of actions we 
never saw, or notions we cannot see; and by enumerating, 
and thereby, as it were, setting before our imaginations all • 
those ideas which go to the making them up, and are the 
constituent parts of them. For, having by .sen.sation and 
reflection stored our minds with simple ideas, and by<«^ got 
the names that stand for them, we can by those means re¬ 
present to anpther any complex idea we would have him 
conceive; so that it has in it i*o simple ideas but what he 
knows, and has with us the same name for. For all dhr 
complex ideas are ultimately resolvablq,mto simple ideas, of 
which they are compounded and originally made up, though 
perhaps their immediate ingredients, as I rr^y so say, are' 
also complex ideas. Thus, the mixed mode which the word 
lie stands for is nade of tliese simple ideas: 1. Articulate 
’ 2 B 2' 
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sounds. 2. Certain ideas in the mind of the speaker. 3. 
Those words the signs of those ideas.' 4. Those signs put 
together by aflirmation or negation, otherwise than the ideas 
thgy stand for, are in the mind of the speaker. I think I 
need not go any further in the analysis of that complex idea 
wo call a he; what I have said is enough to show that it is 
made up of simple ideas, and it could not bo but an offen¬ 
sive tediousness to .my reader, to trouble him with a more 
minute enumeration of cveiy particular simple idea that 
goes JO this complex one; which, from what has been said, 
he t^nnot but be able to make out to himself. The same 
may be done in all our complex ideas whatsoever; which, 
however compounded and decompounded, may at last be 
resolved into simple ideas, which are all the materials of 
knowledge or thought wS" have, or can have. Nor .shall we 
have reason to fear that the mind i.s hereby stinted to too 
scanty a number of ideas, if we consider what an inexhaus¬ 
tible stock of 'Simple modes number and figule alone afford 
us. How far then mixed modes winch admit of the various 
copibi nations of different simple ideas and their infinite 
modes are from being few and-scanty, wo may easily imagine. 
So that, before we have done, we shall see that nobody need 
be afraid he shall not have scope and compass enough for 
his thoughts to range m, though they be, as I pretend, con¬ 
fined only to simple ideas, received from sensation or reflec¬ 
tion, and their several combinations. 

10. Motion, Thinking, and Power have been most modeled .— 
It is worth our observing, which of all our simple ideas have 
been most modified, 'and had most mixed ideas made out of 
them, with names given to them; and those have been these 
three: thinking, and motion, (which .are the two ideas which 
comj?f:"hend in theln all action,) and power, from whence 
these actions i re conceived to flow. The simple ideas, I say, 
of thinking, motion, and power, have been those which have 
been most modified, and 'Out of whose modifications have 
befell made most complex modes, with names to them. FoT 
action being the great business of mankind, and the whole 
matter about which all laws are converkint, it is no wonder 
that the several modes of thinking and motion should be 
taken notice of, the ideas of them ob,served, and laid up in the 
memory, and have names assigned to the n; without which 
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laws could be but ill i]|p,de, or vice and disorder repressed. 
Nor could any communication be well bad amongst men, 
without such complex ideas, with names to them: and there¬ 
fore men have settled names, and supposed settled idea^ in 
their minds of modes of action distinguished by their eauses, 
. means, objects, ends, instruments, time, place, and other cir- 
cumstancos, and also of their powers fitted for those actions: 
V. g., boldness is the power to speak or do what we intend, 
before others, without fear or disorder, and the Greeks call 
the confidence of speaking by a i)eculiar name, vrafipTiaia:* 
which power or ability in man of doing anything, when it 
has been acquired by frequent doing the same thing, is that 
idea we name habit; when it is forward, and ready upon 
every occasion to break into aetj^on, wo call it disjiosition. 
Thus, tostiness is a disposition or aptness to be angry. 

To conclude : Let us examine any modes of action, v. g., 
consideration ^and assent, which aie actions of the mind; 
lunning and speaking, ^^hlch are actions ot'the body; re¬ 
venge and murder, which are actions of both together, and wo 
shall find them but so many collections of simple ideas, which, 
together, make up the comjilei? ones signified by those names. 

ll. Several Worda seeming to signifg Action, signifg hut tlve 
Effect .—Power being the source from whence all action pro¬ 
ceeds, the substances wherein the.se powei-s aio, when they 
exert this power into act, arc called causes; and the sub¬ 
stances which thereupon arc produced, or the simple ideas 
which are introduced into any subject by the exerting of that 
power, are called eflects. The eflieacy whereby the new sub¬ 
stance or idea is produced, is callcd,*in tlfc subject exerting 
that power, action, but m the subject wherein any simploy 
idea is changed or produced, it is caUed passion: yhich 
efficacy, however various, and the effects almost mfirtire, yet 
we can, I think, conceive it, m intellectual •agents, to be 
nothing else l ut modes of thinking and wilhng, m corporeal 
(igents, nothing else but modifications of motion, t I sa;^ I 

The word irafipijatc* was employed in a •yariety of senses by the 
Greeks, but properly signifies that frank confidence which enables a man 
to utter what he conceives to be the truth. Stobaeus (tit^ xui tip 320,* 
et seq, Ootsford)h!ia collected innumerable passages in illustration of' 
this quality, which the reader wiB do well to consult — Ed 
+ Compare with the remarks in the text the speculations of David 
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think we cannot conceive it to be any other but these two; 
foi' whatever sort of action besides these produces any effects, 
I confess myself to have no notion or idea of; and so it is 
remote from my thoughts, apprehensions, and know¬ 
ledge ; and as much in the dark to me as five other senses, 
or as the ideas of colours to a blind man: and therefore 
many words which seem to express some action, signify 
nothing of the action or modus operandi at all, but barely 
the effect, with some circumstances of the subject wrought 
on, or cause operating: v. g., creation, annihilation, contain 
in them no idea of the action or manner whereby they are 
produced, but barely of the cause, and the thing done. And 
when a countryman says the cold freezes water, though the 
word freezing seems to import some action, yet truly it sig¬ 
nifies nothing but the effect, viz, that water that was before 
fluid is become hard and consistent, without containing any 
idea of the •action whereby it is done. 

12. Mixed Modes made also of other Ideas .—I think I shall 
not need to remark here that, though power and action make 
'the 'greatest part of mixed modes, marked by names, and 
familiar in the minds and months of men; yet other simple 
ideas and their several combinations are not excluded: irftich 
less, I think, will it be necessary for me to enumerate all the 
mixed modes which have been settled Avith names to them. 
That would be to make a dictionary of the greatest part of 
the words made use of in divinity, ethics, law, and politics, 
and several other sciences. All that is requisite to my pre¬ 
sent design, is to show what sort of ideas those are which I 
call mixed modes,'how the mind comes by them, and that 
they are compositions made up of simple ideas got from 

sensation and reflection: which, I suppose I have done. 

^ \ 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

1 . 

OP OUR COMPLEX IBEAS OF SUBSTANCES. 

1. Ideas of Substartcea, haw made .— The mind being, aa I 
have declared, fumisRed with a great number of the simple 

Hartley, in his carious httle treatise, entitled “ Conjectune qusedam de 
Sensu, Motu, et Idearum Generatione;” particularly in Propositions 
xii xiu. p22 et seq.—E d. ' ‘ 
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ideas convoyed in by the senses, as they are found in exterior 
things, or by reflection on its own operations, takes notice 
also that a certain number of these simple ideas go constantTy 
together; which being presurned to belong to one thing, and 
words being suited to common apprehensions and made «se 
of for quick dispatch, are called, so united in one subject, by 
• one name; which, by inadvertency, we are apt afterward to 
talk of and consider as one simple idea, which indeed is a 
complication of many ideas together: because, as I have said, 
not imagining how these simple ideas can subsist by them¬ 
selves, we accustom ourselves to suppose some substratum 
wherein they do subsist, and from which they do result; which 
therefore we call substance.* 

2. Our Idea of Substance in general. —So that if any one 
will examine himself concerning h*> notion of jiure substance 
in general, he will find he has no other idea of it at all, but 
only a supposition of ho knows not what support of such 
qualities whicli are capable of producing .simjjJe itleas in us; 
which qualities are comnjonly called accidents.t If any one 
should be asked, what is the subject wherein colour or we^ht 

• On thus subject much nonsense ^a.s been ere now wntten, of whl^i 
Di. fnestley has furnished his sh.u e ‘ ‘ This scheinaof.tlio i mmatcriality 
of matter, as it m.ay be c.alled, or, rather, the mutual penetration of 
matter, hrst occuried to my friend, Mr Mitchell, on reading Baxter, 

‘ On the Immateriality of the Soul ’ He found that this author’s idea 
of matter was, th.at it consusted, as it were, of bncks, cemented together 
by an immaterial mortar. These bricks, if he would be consistent to liis 
own reasoning, are again composed of less bncks, cemented likewise by 
an immaten.al mortar, and so on, ad infinitum.” (Discovenes relating to 
Vision, Light, and Colours, p 31)2, et seq , Stewart’s Philosophical 
Ess.ays p 187. Compare Baxter’s Dyii^ Thcgights, p. 27, et seq) 
Further on, Pnestley says, “Finding it still necessary, in order to solve 
the appearances of nature, to admit of extended and penetrable immaterial 
substance, if he maintained the impenoti-ability of matter, and observing 
further, that all wo perceive by contact, &cii i^ this penetrabJjsTmma- 
terial substance, and not the impenetrable one, ho b^an to think he 
might as well admit of penetrable matenal, as of penetrable immaterial 
substance, espeituiUy as we know nothing more of the nature of suistmee 
^an that it is something which supports properties,” &c. (See Appem^, 
jsfo. IV at end of vol. u.)—E d. 

•f The expiessions in the text furnished Berkeley with the whole 
ground-work of that ing*iious raillery in whiclPhe indulges, on the word 
substance (See Dialogues on Matter and Spirit, I p 142 ) The way^ 
in which Collier disposes of everything external to the mind, is more 
summary, and no less peremptory “ To suppose the being of a thing 
gr,anted to be unknown with hmf who affirms that it is nothing at all, is 
to beg the question j whereas to suppose it to be nothing at "dl,^ upon 
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inheres, he would have nothing to say, but the solid ex¬ 
tended parts; and if ho were demanded what is it that 
sblidity and extension adhere in, he would not bo in a much 
better case than the Indian before mentioned, who, saying 
the.t the world was supported by a great elephant, was 
asked what the elephant rested on, to which his answer 
was—a great toitoisc. But .being again pressed to know 
what gave support to the broad-backed tortoise, replied— 
something, ho knew not what. And thus here, as in all 
other cases where we use words without having clear and 
distinct ideas, wo talk like children, who being questioned 
what such a thing is, which they know not, leadily give 
this satisfactory answer, that it is something: which in 
truth .signifies no more, when so used either by children or 
men, but that they know not what, and that the thing 
they pretend to know and talk of, is what they have no 
distinct idea of at all, and so are perfectly ignorant of it, 
and in the' dark. The idea then we have, to v/liich we give 
the general name substance, being nothing but the sup¬ 
posed but'unknown support of those qualities we find exist¬ 
ing,"’ which we imagine canno^t subsist, “ sine re substante,” 
without something to support them, wo call that support 
substantia; which, according to the true import of the word, 
is, in plain English, standing under or upholding. 

3. Of tho Sorts of Substances —An obscure and relative 
idea of substance in general being thus made, we come to 
have the ideas of particular soits of substances, by collecting 
such combinations of .simple ideas as are, by experience and 
observation of men’s senses, taken notice of to exist toge¬ 
ther, and are therefore supposed to flow from the particular 
internal constitution, or unknown essence of that substance. 
Thn\ wo come to. have the ideas of a man, hoi’se, gold, 
watcr,'*hc., of which substances, whether any one has any 
other clear idea, further than of certain simple ideas co¬ 
existent together, I appeal to every one’s own experience. 
It^is the ordinary qualities observable in iron, or a diamond; 

the same concessions, is, not to beg the question — I mean any fair 
or legal one, — because, on one hand, no one Jias any right to make 
that a question which he pi ofesses he knows nothing of, and, on the 
other hand, every one has a right, not only to question the existence, 
but also to suppose tho non-existence ofiwhat is gianted to be unknown/' 
(Clavis Universalis, Part II. ckp. i. p. 43.) See Appendix, No. V. at 
end of vdt u.— Ed. \ 
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put together, that make the true complex idea of those 
substances, w^hich a-smith or a jeweller commonly kyows 
better than a philosopher; who, whatever substantial forms 
he may talk of, has no other idea of those substances, 
than what is framed by a collection of those simple ideas 
which are to be found in them; only we must take notice, 
that our complex ideas of substances, besides all those simple 
idea’s they are made up of, have always the confused idea 
of something to which they belong, and in which they sub¬ 
sist. And therefore when we speak of any sort of sub¬ 
stance, we say it is a thing having such or such qualities; 
as body is a thing that is extended, figured, and capable of 
motion; spirit, a thing capable of thinking; and so hardness, 
friability, and power to draw iron, we say, are qualities to be 
found in a loadstone, These, and Hie hke fashions of sjieak- 
ing, intimate that the substance is supposed always something 
besides the extension, figure, solidity, motion, thinking, or 
other obscrvabic ideas, though we know not wl^at it is. 

4. No clear idea of Suhttance in general —Hence, when we 
talk or think ot any particular sort of corjxireal substances, 
as horse, stone, (fee., though tl^ idea we have of either of 
theiit be but the comjilication or collection *of those several 
simple ideas of sensible qualities, which wo used to find 
united 111 the thing called horse or stone; yet, because we 
cannot conceive how they should subsist alone, nor one in 
another, we suppose them existing in and supported by some 
common subject; which support we denote by the name sub¬ 
stance, though it be certain wo have no clear or distmct idea 
of that thing wo suppose a support. . ^ 

5. As clear an Idea of Spirit cis *Bodg*—'T\\o same thing 
happens concerning the operations of the mind, viz., think¬ 
ing, reasoning, fearing, <fec., which we, concluding n(.>t to 
subsist of themselves, nor apprehending how they caifl&elong 
to body, or be produced by it, "we are apt to tfiink these the 
actions of some other substance, winch we call spirit; whereby 
yet it is evident that, having no other idea or notion ^f 
matter, but something wherein those many sensible qualities 
which afiect our sAses do subsist; fty supposing a sub¬ 
stance wherein thinking, knowing, doubting, and a power of 
movmg, (fee., do subsist, we have as clear a* notion of the 
substance of spirit, as we have o^_ body: the one being sup- 
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posed to be (without knowing what it is) the substratum to 
those simple ideas we have from without; aind the other 
supposed (with a like ignorance of what it is) to be the 
substratum to those operations we experiment in ourselve.s 
within. It is plain then, that the idea of corporeal sub¬ 
stance in matter is as remote from our conceptions and 
apprehensions, as that of spiritual substance or spirit; and 
therefore, from our not having any notion of the substance 
of spirit, we can no more conclude its non-existence, than 
we can, for the same reason, deny the existence of body; 
it being as rational to affirm there is no body, because we 
have no clear and distinct idea of the substance of matter, 
as to say there is no spirit, because we have no clear and 
distinct idea of the substance of a spirit. 

6. Of the Sorts of Subst'mees .—^Whatever therefore be the 
secret abstract nature of substance in general, all the ideas 
we have of particular distinct sorts of substances arc nothing 
but several combinations of simple ideas, co existing in such, 
though unknown, cause of their union, as make the whole 
subsist of itself. It is by such combmations of simple ideas, 
and nothing else, that we repi'esent particular sorts of sub¬ 
stances to ourselves; such are the ideas we have of ^heir 
several species in our minds; and such only do we, by their 
specific names, signify to others, v. g , man, horse, sun, water, 
ii'on: upon hearing which words, every one who understands 
the language, frames in his mind a combination of those 
several simple ideas which he has usually observed, or fancied 
to exist together under that denomination; all which he 
supposes to rest in and be, as it were, adherent to that 
unknown common subject, which inheres not in anything 
else. Though, in the meantime, it be manifest, and every 
one, upon inquiry jiito his own thoughts, will find, that he 
has n^ other idea of any substance, v. g., let, it be gold, horse, 
iron, man, vlcriol, bread, but what he has barely of those 
sensible qualities, which ho supposes to inhere, -with a suppo- 
Bi))ion of such a substratum, as gives, as it were, a support 4® 
those qualities or simple ideas, which he has observed to exist 
united together. Thus, the idea of the sun,—what is it 
but an aggregate of those several simple ideas, bright, hot, 
roundish, having a constant regular motion, at a certain dis¬ 
tance from us, and perhaps someo other? he who thinks 
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and discourses of the sun has been more or less accurate in 
observing those sensible qualities, ideas, or properties, which 
arc in that thing which ho calls the sun. * 

7. Poiver a great Part of our co^nplex Ideas of Sub- 
statvces —For he has the perfectest idea of any of the par¬ 
ticular sorts of substances, who has gathered and put together 
most of those simple ideas which do exist in it, among which 
arc to be reckoned its active jiowers, and passive capacities; 
which, though not simple ideas, yet in this respect, for 
brevity’s sake, may conveniently enough be reckoned amongst 
them. Thus, the power of drawing iron is one of the ideas 
of the complex one of that substance wo call a loadstone j 
and a power to be so drawn is a part of the comjilex one we 
call iron: which powers pass for inherent qualities in those 
subjects. Because every substanoi', being as apt, by the 
powers we observe in it, to change some sensible qualities 
in other subjects, as it is to produce in us those siinjile ideas 
which we receive immediately from it, docs^by those new 
sensible qualities introduced into other subjects, discover to 
us those powers which do thereby mediately affect *our senses 
as regularly as its sensible qualities do it immediately, v? gf, 
we •tmmediately by our senses perceive irw fire its heat and 
colour; which are, if rightly considered, nothing but powers 
in it to produce those ideas in us: we also by our senses 
perceive the colour and brittleness of charcoal, whereby we 
come by the knowledge of another power in fire, which it 
has to change the colour and consistency of wood. By the 
foi’mer, fire immediately; by the latter, it mediately dis¬ 
covers to us these several qualities, whach therefore we look 
ujion to be a part of the qualities of fire,*and so make them 
a part of the complex idea of it. For all those powers that 
we take cognizance of, terminating only in the alteration of 
some sensible qualities in those subjects on which tJlfy ope¬ 
rate, and so making them exhibit to us new Sensible ideas; 
therefore it is that I have rcclioned these powers amongst 
dRe •simple ideas, which make the complex ones of the sqjts 
of substances; though these powers considered in them.selves, 
are truly complex Meas. And in thfe looser sense I crave 
leave to be imderstood, when I name any of these poten¬ 
tialities among the simple ideas, which we fecollect in our 
minds when weethink of»particjjlar substances. For the 
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powers that are severally in them are necessary to be con¬ 
sidered, if we will have true distinct’ notions of the several 
sorts of substances. 

8. And why .—Nor are we to wonder that powers make a 
great part of our comjilcx ideas of substances; since their 
secondary qualities are those which in most of them serve 
principally to distinguish substances one from another, and 
commonly make a considerable part of the complex idea of 
the several sorts of them. For our senses failing us in the 
discovery of the bulk, texture, and figure of the minute parts 
of bodies, on which their real constitutions and diflerences 
depend, wo are fain to make use of their secondary qualities 
as the characteristical notes and marks whereby to frame 
ideas of tlicm in our minds, and distinguish them one from 
another: all which secor.dary qualities, as has been shown, 
are nothing but bare powers. For the colour and taste of 
opium are, as well as its soporific or anodyne virtues, mere 
powers depending on its primary qualities, 'whereby it is 
fitted to produce different operations on different parts of 
our bodies. 

" 9. Three Sorts of Ideas make our complex ones of Sub¬ 
stances .—The id“as that make our complex ones of corporeal 
substances, are of these three sorts. First, the ideas of the 
primary qualities of things which are discovered by our 
senses, and are in them even when wc perceive them not; 
such are the bulk, figure, number, situation, and motion of 
the parts of bodies, which are really in them, whether 
we take notice of them or no.* Secondly, the sensible secon¬ 
dary qualities, which depending on these, are nothing but 
the powers those substances have to produce several ideas 
in us by our senses; which ideas are not in the tluugs them- 

• Tlus the theory of Ilerkeley denies. “ As to what is said of the ab¬ 
solute ®fetence of unthinking things, without any relation to their being 
perceived, that ^eems perfectly unintelligible. Theu- me is pcrci'pi, nor 
is it possible they should have aijy existence out of the winds or thinking 
things which perceive them. It is, indeed, an opinion stranyely prev'iil- 
irti amongst men, that houses, mountains, nvers, and, in a word, all 
sensible objects have an existence, natural or real, distinct from their 
being perceived by the'hnderstandmg.” (Priticiples of Human Know¬ 
ledge, § 3 et seq) The language here employed sounds so much like 
banter, that on^ might almost suspect that, when Berkeley first started 
this hypothesis, he was about as earnest as Erasmus, when he wrote 
bis encomium on folly —Ed. “ o 
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selves, otherwise than as anything is in its cause. Thirdly, 
the aptness W3 consider in any substance to give or receive 
such alterations of primary qualities, as that the substance 
so altered should produce in us different ideas from what 
it did before; these are called active and passive powenj: 
all which powers, as far as we have any notice or notion of 
them, terminate only in sensible simple ideas. For what¬ 
ever* alteration a loadstone has the power to make m the 
minute particles of iron, we should have no notion of any 
power it had at alt to operate on iron, did not its sensible 
motion discover it: and I doubt not, but there arc a thousand 
changes, that bodies wc daily handle have a jiower to cause 
in one another, which wo never susjiect, because they never 
appear in sensible effects. 

10. Powers make a (jreat Part of mir comphx Ideas of Sub¬ 

stances —Powers therefore justly make a great jiart of our 
comple.v ideas of substances Ho that will cxiynmo his 
complex idea »f gold, will find several of itg ideas that 
make it uji to be only pow«rs: as the iiower of being melted, 
but of not s])enduig itself m the fire, of being dissolved in 
aqua regi.i; are ideas as ncccs^iry to make up our compfex* 
idea pf gold, as its colour and weight, winch, if duly con¬ 
sidered, are also nothing but different powei’s. For, to speak 
truly, yellowness is not actually in gold; but is a power in 
gold to jiroduce that idea in us by our oye.s, when placed in 
a due light; and the heat, which wc cannot leave out of our 
ideas of the sun, is no more really in the sun, than the white 
colour it introduces into wax. These are both equally powers 
in the sun, opei-ating, by the motioji aad^figure of its sen¬ 
sible parts, so on a man, as to make him have the idea of 
heat; and so on wax, as to make it capable to produce in a 
man the idea of white. • 

11. The now secondary Qualities of*Bodies wouldT^isap- 
pear, if we could discover the primary ones their minute 
Pa/rts. —Had Vve senses acute endligh to discern the minute 
palticies of bodies, and the real constitution on which their 
sensible qualities depend, I doubt not but they would jiro- 
ducc quite different ifleas in us: and tHht which Ls now the 
yellow colour of gold, would then disappear, and instead of 
it we should see aa admirable texture of parts, of a certain 
size and figure. This micr8scopes, plainly discover to us; 
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foi’ what to our naked eyes produees a certain colour, is, by 
thus augmenting the acuteness of our senses, discovered to be 
quite a different thing; and the thus altering, as it were, 
the proportion of the bulk of the minute parts of a coloured 
ofeject to our usual sight, produces different ideas from what 
it did before. Thus, sand or pounded glass, which is opaque, 
and white to the naked eye, is pellucid in a microscope; and 
a hair, seen in this way, loses its former colour, and is, in a 
great measure, pellucid, with a mixture of some bright spark¬ 
ling colom's, such as appear from the refraction of diamonds, 
and other pellucid bodies. Blood, to the naked eye, appears 
all red; but by a good microscope, wherein its lesser parts 
appear, shows only some few globules of red, swimming in a 
pellucid liquor, and how these red globules would appear, 
if glasses could be found that could yet magnify them a thou¬ 
sand or ten thousand times more, is uncertain. 

12. Our Faculties of Discover]) suited to our State .—The 
infinitely wise Contriver of us, and all things* about us, hath 
fitted our senses, faculties, and orgi.ns, to the conveniences of 
life, and the business we have to do here. We are able, by 
our senses, to know and distinguish things; and to examine 
them so far, as to apply them to our uses, and several iiways 
to accommodate the exigencies of this life. Wo have insight 
enough into their admirable contrivances and wonderful 
effects, to admire and magnify the wisdom, power, and good¬ 
ness of their Author. Such a knowledge as this, which is 
suited to our present condition, we want not faculties to 
attain. But it appears not that God intended we should 
have a perfect, clear, and adequate knowledge of them; that 
perhaps is not in the comprehen.sion of any finite being. We 
are furnished with faculties (dull and weak as they are) to 
discover enough in ihe creatures to lead us to the knowledge 
of th(^ Creator, and the knowledge of our duty; and we arc 
fitted well endugh with abilities to provide for the conveniences 
of living: these are our business in this wortd. But were 
o>>r souses altered, and made much quicker and acuter. The 
appearance and outward scheme of things would have quite 
another face to us; ^nd, I am apt to tuink, would bo iiicon- 
^ sistent with our being, or at least wellbeing, in this part of 
the universe 'which we inhabit. He that considers how little 
our constitution is able to bear a remove into parts of this air, 
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not much higher than that we commonly breathe in, will have 
reason to be Satisfied,‘that in this globe of earth aUoti/ed for 
our mansion, the all-wise Architect has suited our organ^ 
and the bodies that are to affect them, one to another. If 
our sense of hearing were but one thousand tunes quicker 
than it is, how would a perpetual noise distract us! And we 
should in the quietest retirement bo loss able to sleep or 
meditate than in the middle of a sea-fight.* Nay, if that 
most instructive of our senses, seeing, were in any man a 
thousand or a hundred thousand times more acute than it is 
by the best microscope, things several millions of times less 
than the smallest object of his sight now, would then bo 
visible to his naked eyes, and so he would come nearer to the 
discovery of the texture and motion of the minute parts of 
corporeal things; and in many of them, piobably get ideas of 
their internal constitutions. But then he would bo in a 
quite different woiId from other people: nothing would ap¬ 
pear the same 4;o him and others; the visible ideas of every¬ 
thing would be different.* So that I doubt, whether he and 
the rest of men could discourse concerning the objects of 
sight, or have any communication about colours, their appeaf- 
ance» being so wholly dift'creut. And perlnijis such a quick¬ 
ness and tenderness of sight could not endure bright sunshine, 
or so much as open daylight; nor take in but a very small 
part of any object at once, and that too only at a very near 
distance And if by the help of such microscopical eyest (if 
I may so call them) a man could penetrate further than ordi- 

* Ill this section we find the origin, even to the peculiar expressions, 
of a very .idmirable portion of the “ Essay in Maa,” Epist I § 6. Tha 
remark, for example, m the text, is thus worked out by the poet — 

“ If nature thundered in his opening e.-irs, 

And stunned him with the music of |Jio spheres, 

How would he wish that heaven Hlul left him still, 

The whispering zephyr, and the pulling nllV'—E d. 

t Here we have the very words of P^e — 

“ Why has not man a microacopic eyei 
For this plain reason—man is not a fly. 

Say, what the use, were finer optics given. 

To mspect a ftnte, not comprehend*the heaven! 

Or touch, if tremblingly alive all o’er, 

To smart and agonise at every pore? 

Or quick effluvia darting through the brain, 

Die of a .Dse in aronfhtic pai^ f ”—Ed. 
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nary into the secret composition and. radical texture of bodies, 
he ■would not make any great advantage by the change, if 
such an acute sight would not serve to conduct him to the 
market and exchange; if ho could not see things he was 
to'tivoid, at a convenient distance; nor distinguish things he 
had to do with by those sensible qualities others do. He 
that was sharp-sighted enough to see the configuration of the’ 
minute particles of the spring of a clock, and observe upon 
what peculiar structure and impulse its elastic motion de¬ 
pends, would no doubt discover something very admirable: 
but if eyes so fi-aiiied could not view at once the hand, and 
the characters of the hour-plate, and thereby at a distance see 
what o’clock it was, their owner could not be much benefited 
by that acuteness; which, whilst it discovered the secret 
contrivance of the parts of*tho machine, made him lose its use. 

13. Conjecture ahout Spirits .—And hero give me leave to 
propose an extravagant conjecture of mine, viz., that since 
we have some roa.son (if there be any credit do be given to 
the report of things, that our philosophy cannot account for) 
to imagine, that spirits can assume to themselves bodies of 
different bulk, figure, and conformation of parts;'"^ whether 
one great advantage some of them have over us mayi»not 
lie in this: that they can so frame and sliajie to themselves 
organs of sensation or jierception, as to suit them to their 
present design, and the cu-cumstauces of the object they would 

* Hero again is a fancy which Pope has appropriated to himself, in his 
“Eape ot the Lock ”— 

‘ ‘ Por spints, freed from moral laws, with ease, 

Assume what sexes and what shapes they please.” 

Though possibly both the philosopher, and the more modem poet, bor¬ 
rowed the hint fiom Ijjilton, whose language they have run into m 
developh s the notion — 

‘ For spirts when they please 
Can cither sex assume,,pr both, so soft 
And uncomjiounded is their essence pure, 

Not tied 01 manacled with joint or hmb, 

Nor founded on the bnttle strength of bones, 

Like cumbrous tlesli; but in what shanie they choose, 

Dilateil or condensed, bright or obscure. 

Can execute their airy purposes, 

And works of love or enmity fulfil.” 

Paeadisk''Lost, I. 423, et seq.—E d. 
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consider. For how much would that man exceed all others 
in knowledge,‘who had but the faculty so to alter the struc¬ 
ture of Ins eyes, that one sense, as to make it capable of all 
the several degrees of vision, which the assistance of glasses 
(casually at first lighted on) has taught us to conceive? Wlmt 
wonders would he discover, who could so fit his eyes to all 
sorts of objects, as to see, when he pleased, the figure and 
motibn of the minute particles in the blood, and other juices 
of animals, as distinctly as he does, at other times, the shape 
and motion of the animals themselves? But to us, in our 
present state, ung,lterable organs so contrived, as to discover 
the figure and motion of the minute pard.s of bodies, whereon 
depend those sensible qualities we now observe in them, 
would perhaps be of no advantage. God has, no doubt, made 
them so, as is best for us in our pre#cnt condition. He hath 
fitted us lor the neighboiuhood of the bodies that surround 
us, and we have to do wth • and though we cannpt, by the 
faculties we liaise, attain to a perfect knowledge of things, 
yet they will servo us wall enough for those ends above- 
mentioned, which are our great concernment, f beg jny 
reader’s jiardoii for laying befogc him so wild a fancy con- 
ccrnii^g the ways of perception of beings ab^ve us; but how 
extravagant soever it be, I doubt whether we can imagine 
anything about the knowledge of angels, but after this 
manner, some way or other in proportion to what wo find 
and observe m ourselves. And though wo cannot but allow 
that the infinite power and wisdom of God m.ay frame ciea- 
tures with a thousand other faculties and ways of perceiving 
thmgs without them, than what we ]iavo,^et our thoughts 
can go no further than our own; so impossible it is for us to 
enlarge our very gues.ses beyond the ide.as received from our 
own sensation and reflection. The supposition, at least that 
angels do sometimes assume bodies, needs noj stii^le us; 
since some of the most ancient and most learned fathers of 
tho church seemed to believe tha^ they had bodies: and 

This Mill surpnse no one who is .at all acquainted with tho historj' of 
tho f.ithei a, of whom sonieabcheved the stars to Re living beings, end ued 
with souls, a.s O.igon, (Phot Biblioth p 4, 1. Bekk ) while others sup¬ 
posed the .iiigels to be set over the dilfereiit parts of thy universe, like 
tho infei lor gods of pag.inisin, as Chi-ysostora, (Phot Bibl ji 517, 35 et 
seq III kk )—Eo, 
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this is certain, that their state and way of existence is 
unknown to us. 

14. Complex Ideas of Substances. —But to return to the 
matter in hand, the ideas we have of substances, and the 
ways we come by them; I say, our specific ideas of substances 
are nothing else but a collection of a certain number of 
simple ideas, considered as united in one thing. These ideas 
of substances, though they arc commonly simple appibhcn- 
sibns, and the names of them simple terms, yet in effect are 
complex and compounded. Thus the idea which an English¬ 
man signifies by the name Swan, is white colour, * long neck, 
red beak, black legs, and whole feet, and all those of a certain 
size, with a power of swimming in the water, and making a 
certain kind of noise; and perhaps, to a man who has long 
observed this kind of bi^ds, some other properties which all 
terminate m sensible simple ideas, all muted in one common 
subject. 

15. Ideas of spintual Substances, as clea/r (fs of bodily Sub¬ 
stances —Besides the complex idi^as wo have of material sen¬ 
sible substances, of which I have last sjioken, by the simple 
"ideas we have taken from those operations of our own minds, 
which we expcj’iment daily in ourselves, as thinking, finder- 
standing, willing, knowing, and power of beginning motion, 
itc , co-existmg in some substance, wo are able to frame the 
complex idea of an immaterial sjiirit. And thus, by putting 
together the ideas of thinkmg, perceiving, liberty, and power 
of moving themselves and other things, we have as clear a 
perception and notion of immaterial substances as we have 
of material. For putting together the ideas of thinking and 
willing, or the power of moving or quieting corporeal motion, 
joined to substance, of which we have no distinct idea, we 
have the idea of,an immaterial spirit; and by putting to- 
gethA''tho ideas of coherent solid parts, and a power of 
being moved, joined with substance, of which likewise we 
have no positive idea, wU have the idea of matter. The one 

* Such, too, was the idea which Juvenal had formed ot thM bird, 
when ho described a vutuous woman as 

“ E.ira avts m terns, mgroque simifima cygno." 

But natural hiptory having enlarged our notions, our idea of a swan is 
no longer the same; .since we now know that black species of swans 
are found m the southern hemisphere.—En. 
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is as clear and distinct an idea as the other: the idea of 
thinking, and moving a body, being as clear and distincji 
ideas, as the ideas of extension, solidity, and being moved. 
Por our idea of substance is equally obscure, or none at all 
in both: it is but a supposed I know not what, to suppSrt 
those ideas we call accidents. It is for want of reflection 
that wo are apt to think that our senses show us nothing 
but‘material things.* Every act of .sensation, when duly 
considered, gives us an equal view of both parts of nature, 
the corporeal and spiritual. For whilst I know, by seeing 
or hearing, &c, that there is some corjiorcal being without 
me, the object of that sensation, I do more certainly know, 
that there is some spiritual being within nio that sees and 
hears, t This, I must bo convinced, cannot bo the action 
of bare insensible matter, nor ci^r could be, without an 
immaterial thinking being. 

1(3 No Idea of abstract Substance —By the com^ilcx idea 
of extended, figni cd, coloured, and all other-sensible qualities, 
which IS all that we know of it, we arc a.s far froiD the idea 
of the substance of body, as if we knew nothing at all - iio^ 
after all the acquaintance and/amiharity which we imagine 
we b*ivo with matter, and the many qiiahtiea men assuie 
themselves they perceive and know in bodies, will it porli.ips 
upon examination bo found, that they h.ivo any more oi 
clearer jirimary ideas belonging to body, than they have be¬ 
longing to iniiuaterial spirit. 

* Tlipre .arc, however, men who profess to believe in the existence 
of nothin'' but th.it which they c<an touch, see, and comprehend It 
was m amswer to one of these th.at Dr Pair ir.adc one of the smartest 
and wittiest repartees on recoid —“I wm believe nothinf,',” said the 
matciialist, “ but wh.it I can understand ” “Then,” rqilied the doc- 
toi “ you will leave the shortest ciccd of any man I know 1 lato, in 
the Theatetiis, h.is likewise made use of very i^ai«astic expressims when 
speaking on the same hc.a<l “ Look carefully .ibout you,” crilTSeera- 
tes, “ and see that none of the piofano are present By these I me.in 
such individuals os have faith in the existence of nothing but what they 
can grasp with both their hands, and deny the operations of spirit, ami 
the grfif'iations of things, and whatever else is invisible ” (Opera, IH 

p 204, Bckk)— Ed . , 

+ The consideration ofipassages like this, nfc doubt, g.avo nse to the 
theorv of Berkeley, who, perceiving it already argued that the existence 
of spirit 18 better proved than that of matter, next contended that the 
litter cannot be proved at all, ^d not only so, but that the contrary 
may —Ed. 
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17. Tlie cohesion of solid Parts and Impulse the primary 
fdeas of Body .—The primary ideas -wc-have peculiar to body, 
as contradistinguished to spirit, are the cohesion of solid, and 
consequently separable, parts, and a power of communicating 
motion by impulse. These, I think, are the original ideas 
proper and peculiar to body; for figure is but the conse¬ 
quence of finite extension 

18. Thinking and Motivity the primary Ideas of Spirit .— 
The ideas we have belonging and peculiar to spirit, are 
thinking and will, or a power of putting body into motion 
by thought, and, which is consequent to it, liberty. For as 
body cannot but communicate its motion by impulse to 
another body, which it meets with at re.st, so the mind can 
put bodies into motion, or forbear to do so, as it pleases. 
Tlic ideas of existence, duration, and mobility, are common 
to them both. 

19 bpirils capable of Motion —There is no reason why it 
should be thought strange, that I make mobility belong to 
spirit; for having no other idea uf motion, but change of 
distance with other heing.s that arc con.sidorcd a.s at rest, 
and finding that spirits, as,well as bodies, cannot operate 
but wheic they, are, and that spirits do ojierate at several 
times 111 several jilaces, I cannot but attribute change of 
place to all finite spirits, (for of the Infinite Spiiit I speak 
not here), for my soul, being a real being as well as my 
body, is certainly as capable of changing distance with any 
'"ther body, or hcing, as body itself, and so is capable of 
motion And if a mathematician can consider a certain 
distance, or a chfingo pf that distance between two points, 
one may certainly conceive a distance, and a change of dis¬ 
tance, between two spirits, and so conceive their motion, 
their apfu’oaeh or rernoval, one from another. 

20.‘'Fvery^ one finds in himself that his soul can think, 
will, and operate on his body in the place where that is, but 
cannot ojierate on a body, or in a place an'hundicd miles 
dcitant from it. Nobody can imagine that his sosTTan 
think or move a body at Oxford, whilst ho is at London; 
and cannot but know, that, being united to his body, it con¬ 
stantly changes‘place all the whole journey between Oxfoid 
and London, as the coach or horse does that carries him, 
and I think may be said to fie truly all that while in mo- 
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tion; or if tli^t will not be allowed to afford us a clear idea 
enough of its motion, its being separated from the body ir 
death, I think, will; for to consiiler it as going out of the 
body, or leaving it, and yet to have no idea of its motion, 
seems to me impossible 

21. If it be said by any one that it cannot change place, 

because it hath none, for the spirits arc not in loco, but ubi; 
I suppose that way of talking will not now be of much 
weight to many, in an age that is not much disposed to ad¬ 
mire, or suffer themselves to be deceived by such unintelli¬ 
gible ways of speaking. But if any one thinks there is any 
sense in that distinction, and that it is applicable to our 
present purpose, I desire liim to put it into intelligible Eng¬ 
lish; and then from thcnco draw a reason to show that im¬ 
material spirits are not ca]iablo of motion Indeed motion 
cannot be attributed to God; not bccau.so he is an immate¬ 
rial, but because he is an infiinto spirit • 

22. Idea of Soul and Body compared —Let us compare, 
then, our complex idea of an imrnatdi'ial spirit with oui; com¬ 
plex idea of body, and see whether there be any more obucu* 
rity in one than in the other, iftid in which most. Our idea 
of body, as I think, is an extended solid subst<anco, capable 
of communicating motion by impulse: and our idea of soul, 
as an immaterial spirit, is of a substance that thinks, and 
has a power of exciting motion in body, by willing, or thought. 
These, I think, are our complex ideas of soul and body, as 
contradistinguished, and now let us examine which has most 
obscurity in it, and difficulty to be apprehended. I know 
that people whose thoughts arc iimnersod in matter, and 
have so subjected their minds to their senses, that they sel¬ 
dom reflect on anything beyond them, are apt to .say they 
cannot comprehend a thinking thing; svEich perhaps^ true; 
but I affirm, when they consider it well, theji can no more 
comprehend an extended thing. , 

“’i?. Cohesion of solid Barts in Body as hard to he conceived as 
thmimg in a Soul .—If any one say he knows not wha^t 
is thinks in him, he jaeans he knows ngt what the substance 
is of that thinking thing: no more, say I, knows he what 
the substance is of that solid thing. Furthea, if he says he’ 
knows not how he thinks,,! answer, neither knows he how 
he is extended, how the solid pArts of body are lyiited or 
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cohere together to make extension. For though the pressure 
r{ the particles of air may account for the cohesion ot several 
parts of matter that are grosser than the particles of air, 
and have pores less than the corpuscles of air, yet the weight 
or'*pressure of the air will not explain, nor can be a cause of 
the coherence of the particles of air themselves. And if the. 
pressure of the lether, or any subtiler matter than the air, 
may unite, and hold fast together the parts of a particle of 
air, as well as other bodies, yet it cannot make bonds for 
itself, and hold together the parts that make up every the 
least corpuscle of that materia subtilis. So that that hypo¬ 
thesis, how ingeniously soever explained, by showing that 
the parts of sensible bodies arc held together by the pressure 
of other external insensible bodies, reaches not the parts of 
the {ether itself; and by h3w much the more evident it proves, 
that the parts of other bodies are held together by the ex¬ 
ternal pressure of the {ether, and can have no other con¬ 
ceivable causo of their cohesion and union, by so much the 
more it leaves us in the>lark concerning the cohesion of the 
parts of the corpuscles of the sother itself; which we can 
neither conceive without parts, they being bodies, and divi¬ 
sible, nor yet how their parts cohere, they wanting "that 
cause of cohesion which is given of the cohesion of the parts 
of all other bodies. 

24. But, in truth, the pressure of any ambient fluid, how 
great soever, can be no intelligible cause of the cohesion of 
the solid parts of matter. For though such a pressure may 
hinder the avulsion of two polished superfices, one from an¬ 
other, in a line perpendicular to them; as in the experiment 
of two polished marbles; yet it can never in the least hinder 
the separation by a motion, in a line parallel to those sur¬ 
faces; ^because the‘'a.'ubicnt fluid, having a full liberty to 
succeed in eafh point of space, deserted by a lateral motion, 
resists such a motion of bodies, so joined, no^more than it 
would resist the motion of that body were it on all sjdcs 
eiivironed by that fluid, and touched no other body”; and 
therefore, if there w^re no other cause of cohesion, all parts 
of bodies must be easily separable by such a lateral shding 
motion. For, if the pressure of the sether be the adequate 
cause of cohesion, wherever thqt cause operates not, there 
can be no cohesion. Add since it cannot operate against a 
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lateral separation, (as has been shown,) therefore in every 
imaginary plane, intorsecting any mass of matter, there could 
be no more cohesion than of two polished surfaces, whicti 
will always, notwithstanding any imaginable pressure of a 
fluid, easily slide one from another. So that, perhaps, bow 
clear an idea soever we think we have of the extension of 
’body, which is nothing but the cohesion of solid parts, he 
that shall well consider it in his mind, may have reason to 
conclude, that it is as easy for him to have a clear idea how 
the soul thinks as how body is extended. For since body is 
no further, nor otherwise extended, than by the union and 
cohesion of its solid parts, we shall very ill comprehend 
the extension of body, without underst.uidmg wherein oon- 
sists the union and cohesion of its parts, which scoiiis to mo 
as incomprehensible as the iiiannei*of thinking, and how it is 
performed 

25. I allow it is usual for most peojilo to wonder how any 

one should fimd a difficulty in what they think they every 
day observe. Do we not»soo (will they bo reaify to say) the 
parts of bodies stick firmly together! Is there anything 
more common? And what djubt can there be made o? it? 
And* the like, I say, concernmg thinkii^ and voluntary 
motion. Do we not every moment experiment it in oui- 
selves, and therefore can it be doubted ? The matter of i'act 
is clear, I confess, but when wc would a little nearer look 
into it, and consider how it is done, there I think we are at 
a loss, both in the one and the other; and can as little 
understand how the parts of body cohere, as how we our¬ 
selves perceive or move. I would hava any one intelligibly 
explain to me, how the parts of golcf, or brass, (that but now 
in fusion were as loose from one another as th’e particles of 
water, or the sands of an hour-glass,) poi*ie in a few moments 
to be so united, and adhere so strongl^ one to anotTftr, that 
the utmost force of men’s arms cannot separate them? A 
considering iilan will, I .suppose,•be here at a loss to satisty 
his tiwn or another man’s understanding. ^ 

26. The little bodies that compose that fluid wc call water, 
are so extremely smiMl, that I have ne^er hoard of any one, 
who, by a microscope, (and yet I have heard of some that 
have magnified to ten thousand; nay, to fhuch above a 
hundred thousamh times,) pfetendi^ to perceive theii distinct 
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bulk, figure, or motion; and the particles of water are also 
so perfectly loose one from another, that the least force sen¬ 
sibly sepai'ates them. Nay, if we consider their jicrpetual 
motion, we must allow them to have no cohesion one with 
another; and yet let but a sharp cold come, they unite, they 
consolidate; these little atoms cohere, and are not, without 
great force, separable. He that could find the bonds that tie- 
these heaps of loose little bodies together so firmly, he that 
could make known the cement that makes them stick so fast 
one to another, would discover a gi-eat and yet unknown 
secret; and yet when that was done, would he be far enough 
from making the extension of body (which is the cohesion 
of its solid parts) intelligible, till he could show wherein con¬ 
sisted the union or consolidation of the parts of those bohds, 
or of that cement, or of, the least particle of matter that 

'sts Whereby it appeal’s that this primary and supjiosed 
obvious quality of body will be found, when examined, to be 
as incomprehensible as anything belonging to qur minds, and 
a solid cxtoirded substance as hapd to be conceived as a 
thinking ihimaterial one, whatever difficulties some would 
raisff against it.* 

27. For to extend our tKoughts a little further, J;hat 
pressure, which is brought to explain the cohesion of bodies, 
is as unintelligible as the cohesion itself. For if matter be 
considered, as no doubt it is, finite, let any one send his 
contemjilation to the extremities of the universe, and there 
see what conceivable hoops, what bond he can imagine 
to hold this mass of matter in so close a pressure toge¬ 
ther, from whence sfeel has its firmness, and the parts of 
a diamond their hardness and indissolubility. If matter 
be finite, it 'must have its extremes, and there must be 

• From not compreherding the nature of what seems to exist, men 
passed akfi'ost natuially tif'the questioning of all existence, s.ave that of 
thinking beingsi;- and thus the well-founded doubts of Locke led to 
scepticism But if our incap.acitjv to explain or to comprehend how any¬ 
thing exists be any reason for doubting its existence, we may as well 
doubt our own existence as that of any being, since we can n# iTToro 
explain the one than the other. Hume, with some justice, doubtless, 
accuses Berkeley of promoting, though very raydi against his intention, 
the cause of scepticism, “that all his arguments, he says, though other¬ 
wise intended, are in reality merely sceptical appears from this, 
they admit of no answer, and produce no convietton.” (Essays, &c., 
p. 369, lote, 4to.)—E d. ' 
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something to hinder it from scattering asunder. If, to 
avoid this diiBculty, any one will throw himself into the 
supposition and abyss of infinite matter, let him consider 
what light he thereby brings to the cohesion of body, and 
whether he be ever the nearer making it intelligible, bj, re¬ 
solving it into a supposition the most absurd and most in- 
coijiprehensible of all other: so far is our extension of body 
(which IS nothing but the cohesion of solid parts) from being 
clearer, or more distinct, when we would inquire into the 
nature, cause, or manner of it, than the idea of thinking. 

28. Coiimiunicatimi of Motion by Imjmlse, or by TIwugM, 
eqvMUy intelligible .—Another idea we have of body is, the 
power of communication of motion by impulse, and of our 
souls, the power of exciting motion by thought. These ideas, 
the one of body, the other of ou» mind.s, every day s expe¬ 
rience clearly furnishes us with: but if here again we inquire 
how this is done, wo are equally in the daik. ^l*or in the 
communicaticfti of motion by impulse, wherein as much 
motion is lost to one bedy as is got to the other, which is 
the ordinariest case, we can have no other coiiccjition, but of 
the passing of motion out of ^ne body into another j v^iffh, 
I tlank, is as obscure and inconceivable :js how our minds 
move or stop our bodies by thought, which wc every moment 
find they do. The increase of motion by impulse, which is 
observed or believed sometimes to h.ippeii, is yet harder to 
be understood We have by daily experience clear evidence 
of motion produced both by impulse and by thought; but 
the manner how, haidly comes within our comprehension^ we 
are equally at a loss in both. So that, however wo consider 
motion, and its communication, either mom body or spirit, 
the idea which belongs to spirit is at least as" clear as that 
which belongs to body. And if we coi»,ider the active power 
of moving, or, as I may call it, motivity, it is muflfr clearer 
inspirit than body, since two bodies, placfd by one an¬ 
other at rest, will never afford u^ the idea of a power in the 
one to move the other, but by a borrowed motion: whqjjeas 
the mind every day affords us ideas of an active power of 
moving of bodies; Und therefore it » worth our coMidera- 
tion whether active power be not the proper attribute of 
’ ud passive power of matter. HenCe may be con- 
that cheated spifits are not totally separate from 


spirits, f 
jectured, 
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matter, because they are both active and passive. Pure 
spirit, viz., Grod, is only active ; pure matter is 6'nly passive; 
those beings that are both active and passive, we may judge 
to partake of both. But be that as it will, I think, we have 
as many and as clear ideas belonging to spirit, as we have 
belonging to body, the substance of each being equally un¬ 
known to us; and the idea of thinking in spirit, as clear as 
of extension in body,; and the communication of motion "by 
thought, which we attribute to spirit, is as evident as that 
by impulse, which we ascribe to body. Constant experience 
makes us sensible of both these, though «ur narrow under¬ 
standings can comprehend neither. For when the mind 
would look beyond those original ideas we have from sensa¬ 
tion or reflection, and penetrate into their causes, and 
manner of production, we find still it discovers nothing but 
its own short-sightedness. 

29. To conclude. Sensation convinces us that there are 
solid extendejl substances; and reflection, that there are 
thinking ones: experience assui-es ui' of the existence of such 
beings, and that the one hath a power to move body by 
irnpulse, the other by thought; this we cannot doubt of. 
Experience, I say, every moment furnishes us with the clear 
ideas both of the one and the other. But beyond these ideas, 
as received from their proper sources, our faculties wiU not 
reach. If we would inquire further into their nature, causes, 
and manner, we perceive not the nature of extension clearer 
than wo do of thinking. If we would explain them any 
further, one is as easy as the other; and there is no more 
difficulty to conceive ' hoiv a substance we know not should, 
by thought, set body into motion, than how a substance we 
know not should, by impulse, set body into motion. So that 
we are no more able <ia .discover wherein the ideas belonging 
to bod^' consist, than those belonging to spirit. From 
whence it seems probable to me, that the simple ideas we 
receive from sensation and'reflection are the boundaries of 
ou*.'thoughts; beyond which the mind, whatever efforts it 
would make, is not able to advance one jot; nor can it make 
any discoveries, when ft would pry into the nature and hidden 
pauses of those ideas. 

30. Idea of ISpirit- and Body compared ,—So that, in short, 
the idea we have of spirit, compared with' the idea we have 
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of body, stands thus; the substance of spirits is nnj’-nown to 
usj and so iS the substance of body equ^ly unknown to ti|. 
Two piiinary qualities or properties of body, viz, solid co¬ 
herent parts and impulse, we have distinct clear ideas of: so 
likewise we know, and have distmct clear ideas, of two*pri- 
niary qualities or properties of spirit, viz, thinking, and a 
po\ver of action ; i. e., a power of beginning or stopping 
several thoughts or motions. We have also the ideas of 
several qualities inherent in bodies, and have the clear dis¬ 
tinct ideas of them; winch qualities are but the various modi¬ 
fications of the extension of cohering solid parts, and their 
motion. We have likewise the ideas of the several modes of 
thinking, viz., believing, doubting, intending, fearing, hoping; 
all which are but the several modes of thinking. We have 
also the ideas of willing, and moi^iig the body consequent to 
it, and "with the body itself too , lor, as has been shown, 
spirit IS cajiablo of motion , 

31. The Nttion of Spirit involves no more in it 

than tlmt of Body —Lastiy, if this notion of immaterial spirit 
may have, perhajis, some difficulties m it not easily to be 
explained, we have therefori^ no more reason to deny *or 
doubt the existence of such spifits, than we have to deny or 
doubt the existence of body, because the notion of body is 
cumbered with some difficulties very hard, and perhaps im¬ 
possible to be explained or understood by us. For 1 would 
fain have instanced anything in our notion of spirit more 
perplexed, or nearer a contradiction, than the very notion of 
body includes m it: the divisibility in infinitum of any finite 
extension involving us, whether wt^ grant or deny it, in con¬ 
sequences impossible to be explicated or made in our appre¬ 
hensions consistent, consequences that carry greater difficulty, 
and more apparent absurdity, than pushing can follow from 
the notion of an immaterial knowing tAibstance. ^ 

32. We know Nothing beyond our simple IdStis. —Which we 
are not at all to wonder at, siSce we having but some few 
.suptAficial ideas of things, discovered to us only by the senses 
fiom without, or by the mind, reflecting on what it experi¬ 
ments in itself withtn, have no knowledge beyond that, much 
less of the internal constitution, and true nature of things, 
being destitute of faculties to attain it. Amt therefore expe¬ 
rimenting and tiiscoverin^ in ourselves knowledge, and the 
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power of voluntaiy motion, as certainly as we experiment, or 
discover in tilings without us, the cohesion and Separation of 
solid parts, which is the extension and motion of bodies; wo 
have as much reason to be satisfied with our notion of imma- 
terkil spirit, as with our notion of body, and the existence of 
the one as well as the other. For it being no more a con¬ 
tradiction that thinking should exist separate and indepen¬ 
dent from solidity, than it is a contradiction that solidity 
should exist separate and independent from thinking, they 
being both but simple ideas, independent one from another: 
and having as clear and distinct ideas in us of thinking, as 
of solidity, I know not why we may not as well allow a 
thinking thing without solidity, i. e., immaterial, to exist, as 
a solid thing without thinking, i. c., matter, to exist , espe¬ 
cially since it IS not harden to conceive how thinking shoidd 
exist without matter, than how matter should think. For 
whensoever, we would proceed beyond these simple ideas we 
have from sensation and reflection, and dive further into the 
nature of things, we i'all presently into darkness and obscu¬ 
rity, perplexeduess and difficulties, and can discover nothing 
further but our own blindness and ignorance. But which¬ 
ever of these coni^ilex ideasdio clearest, that of body, os'-im- 
material sjurit, this is evident, th.at the simple ideas that make 
them up arc no other than what we have received from sen¬ 
sation or reflection: and so is it of all our other ideas of 
substances, even of God himself. 

33. Idea of God —For if we examine the idea we have of 
the incomprehensible Supreme Being, we shall find that we 
come by it the samewav; and that the complex ideas wo 
have both of God and separate spirits, are made up of the 
simple ideas we receive from reflection: v. g., having, from 
what wc experiment upucui-selves, got the ideas of existence 
and dufaiion; of kiii.pledge and power; of pleasure and 
happiness; anu of several other qualities and powers, which 
it is better to have than to be without: when we would 
frai?i.e an idea the most suitable we can to the Supreme Being, 
we enlarge every one of these with our idea of infinity; and 
so putting them togetner, make our complex idea of God. 
For that the mind has such a power of enlarging some of 
its ideas, received from sensation and reflection, has been 
already shown. 
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34. If I find that I know some few things, and some of 
them, or all) perhaps imperfectly, I can frame an idea of 
knowing twice as many; which I can double again, as often 
as I can add to number; and thus enl.irge my idea of 
knowledge, by extending its comprehension to all th.«ig3 
existing, or possible. The same also I can do of knowing 
■ them more perfectly, i. e, all their qualities, powers, causes, 
coifsequences, and I’clations, &c., till all he perfectly known 
that IS in them, or can any way relate to them : .and thus 
frame the idea of infinite or boundless knowledge. The same 
may also be done of power, till we come to that ave call 
infinite, and also of the duration of existence, without be¬ 
ginning or end, and so frame the idea of an eternal being. 
The dcgiecs or extent wherein we ascribe existence, power, 
wisdom, . 111(1 .ill other perfections# (which we can have any 
ideas of) to th.at sovereign lieing whn h we call God, being all 
boundless and infinite, we frame the beat idea ^f him our 
minds are ea)»able of. all which is done, I say^ by enlarging 
those simple ideas wc ha\>i t.xken from the operations of our 
own minds, by relleition, or by our senses, from exterior 
tlunga, to tliat vastuess to whijh infinity can extend them ■** 

3.4 Ideji of God .—For it is infinity, wlg.ch, joined to our 
ideas of existence, power, knowledge, (kc., makes that complex 
idea, wheieby we rejnesent to ourselves the best we can, the 
Supreme Lemg For though in his own essence (which cer¬ 
tainly we do not know, not knowing the real essence of a 
jiebble, or a lly, or of our own selves) God be simple and un¬ 
compounded, yet I think I may say we have no other idea of 

• Comp.are Desc.xrtes’ account of the manner in'which the idea of God 
13 produced in our minds, (jreditatinn III p 18 ct seq ^ whcie ho ob¬ 
serves tliat tlie idea of God has more olijcttoe reality than th.it of any 
finite substance —“llhi per (ju.iin suininu-* Sliipicin Ileum a-tcimim, 
infinitum, oinnisi iiim, omnipotcntcin, rcninn, 10 omnium, (fftli pi.aitcr 
ipsum sunt cre.itoicm iiitellioo, plus profccto ro.ditati'Jiohji ctiv.c m so 
h.ahct quhm iII.tp per <iu.is tiiiitim siibsl^nti.r' exhibentiir ” This is very 
closely lescmbled by the observ.itions of IVrkcley — “Wo may even .assert 
that tlA; existence of God is far more evidently perceived th.in the e* st- 
ence of men, because the effects of natiiic are infinitely more nuiiieioiis 
than those asiribcd to ham.in .agents Tliere^is not any one m.irk th.it 
denotes a man, 01 effect pioduced by him, which doth not more strongly 
evince the being of th.it Spirit who is the author of Tx^txirf ” (I’rin 06 
Human Knowledge, § 147 ) tin the knowledge of God, see St Augustin, 
Confess 1 XU c 31J 1 X c 6 -?-Ed 
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him, hut a complex one of existence, knowledge, power, hap¬ 
piness, dec., infinite and eternal, which jire all distinct ideas. 
And some of them, being relative, are again compounded of 
others; all which being, as has been shown, originally got 
fro^ sensation and reflection, go to make up the idea or 
notion we have of God. 

36. No Ideas in our cormphx one of Spirits, hut those got ■ 
from Sensation or Reflection ,—This further is to he observed, 
th.at there is no idea we attribute to God, bating infinity, 
which is not also a part of our complex idea of other spirits; 
because, being capable of no other simple ideas belonging to 
anything but body, but those which by reflection we receive 
from the 02 ieration of our own minds, we can attribute to 
spirits no other but what we receive from thence • and all 
the difference we can jiut between them, m our contempla¬ 
tion of spirits, is only in the several extents and degrees of 
their knowledge, power, duration, happiness, &c. For that 
in our ideas, as well of spirits as of other thipg.s, we arc re¬ 
strained to those we receive from sijnsation and reflection, is 
evident from hence, that, in our ideas of spirits, how much 
soever advanced in jierfcction beyond those of bodies, even 
to that of infinite, we cannof^yet have any idea of the manner 
wherein they discover their thoughts oiie to another, though 
we must necessarily conclude that scjiarate sjiiiits, which are 
beings that have jicrfcctcr knowledge and greater happiness 
than we, must needs have also a jicrfccter way of communi¬ 
cating their thoughts than we have, who arc fain to make use 
of corporeal signs and jiarticular sounds; which are therefore 
of moat general use, as being the best and quickest we are 
cajiable of. But of'immediate communication, having no ex- 
peiimciit in ourselves, and consequently no notion of it at all, 
we have no idea how^^spirits, which use not words, can with 
quicknc^'-, or much le^thow spirits, that have no bodies, can 
be mastci's of (their own thoughts, and communicate or con- 
eeid tliem at pleasiii'c, thougi’i we cannot but necessarily sup¬ 
pose they have such a power. ^ 

S7. Recapitulation —And thus we have seen what kind of 
ideas we have of substrnces of all kinds, jvherein they consist, 
and how we came by them. From whence, I think, it is 
very evident, . 

First, That all our ideas of the several SiOrts of substances 
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are nothing but collections of simple ideas, with a supposition 
of something to wlych they belong, and in which they sub¬ 
sist ; though of this supposed something wo have no clear 
distinct idea at all. 

Secondly, That all the simple ideas, that, thus united ii^ one 
common substratum, make up our complex ideas of seveial 
sorts of substances, are no other but such as we have received 
frobi sensation or reflection. So that even in tlioso which 
we think y,G are most intimately acquainted with, and that 
come nearest the comprehension of our most enlarged con¬ 
ceptions, wo cannot go beyond those simjile ideas. And even 
in those which seem most remote from all we have to do 
with, and do infinitely surpass anything we can perceive in 
oui'sclves by reflection or discover by sensation in other 
things, we can attain to noting but those simple ideas, 
which we originally received Irom simsation or reflection, as 
18 evident m the comjilex ideas we have of angels, and par¬ 
ticularly of (ipd himself. * 

Thirdly, That most o^^thc simple idc.os thaif make up our 
complex ideas of substances, when tiuly considered, are only 
jiowers, however we are apt to take them for jiositivo qwa- 
litiQji, V. g, the greatest parf yf the ideas that make our 
coitqilex idea of gold or jellowness, greal weight, ductility, 
fusibility, and solubility in aipia regia, &c, all iiuited toge¬ 
ther in an unknown substratum; all which ideas are nothing 
else but so many relations to other substances, and are not 
really in the gold, considered baioly in itself, though they 
depend on those real and primary qualities of its inteinal 
constitution, whereby it has a fitness dift'eiently to operate 
and be operated on by several otlief substances. 


CHATTEl!. XX?V. 

OF COLLECTIVE 1DE.\| OF SUBSTANCES. 

1 , One Idea —Besides these complex ideas of several 
single sub.stances, of man, horse, gold, violet, a]iple,*&c., 
the mind hath alsc^ complex collective ideas' of substances ; 
which I so call, because such ideas are made up of many par¬ 
ticular substances considered togetlur, as united into one 
idea, and which co joined ace looked on as one, v. g, the idea 
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of such a collection of men as make an army, though consist¬ 
ing of a great number of distinct substances, is-as much one 
idea as the idea of a man: and the great collective idea of all 
bodies whatsoever, signified by the name world, is as much 
one fidea as the idea of any the least particle of matter in it; 
it sufifiemg to the unity of any idea, that it be considered as 
one representation or picture, though made up of ever so 
many particulars 

2'. Made by the Power of composing in the Mind —These 
collective ideas of substances the mind makes by its power of 
composition, and uniting severally either simple or complex 
ideas into one, as it does by tbe same faculty make the com¬ 
plex ideas of jiarticular substances, consisting of an aggi’egato 
of divers simple ideas, united in one substance; and as the 
mind, by putting together +he repeated ideas of unity, makes 
the collective mode, or complex idea of any number, as a 
score, or a gross, &c , so, by putting together several particular 
substances, it makes collective ideas of substances, as a troop, 
an army, a swarm, a city, a fleet; each of which every one 
finds that he represents to his own mind by one idea, in one 
view; and so under that notion considers those several things 
as perfectly one, as one shipj-or one atom. Nor is it hd^i;dcr 
to conceive how an army of ten thousand men should make 
one idea, than how a man should make one idea, it being as 
easy to the mind to unite into one the idea of a great number 
of men, and consider it as one, as it is to unite into one par¬ 
ticular all the distinct ideas that make up the composition of 
a man, and consider them all together as one. 

3. All artificial Things a/re chllective Ideas .—Amongst such 
kind of collective ideas, are to be counted most part of arti¬ 
ficial things, a‘t least .such of thorn as are made up of distinct 
substances; and, in trrtji if we consider all these collective 
ideas arfgnt, as armw' constellation, universe, as they arc 
united into so^many single ideas, they are but the artificial 
draughts of the mind, briitging things very remote, and 
independent on one another, into one view, the better to^on- 
template and discourse of them, imited into one conception, 
and signified by one naitle; for there are no things so remote, 
npr so contrary, which the mind cannot, by this art of 
composition, bring into one idea; as is visible m that signified 
by the name universe. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

OF RELATION. 

1. llelation, what .— Besides the ideas, whether simple or 

complex, that the mind has of things, as they are in them¬ 
selves, there are others it gets from their coiuparison one 
with another. The understanding, in the consideration of 
anything, is not confined to that precise object: it can carry 
any idea as it were beyond itself, or at least look beyond it. 
to see how it stands in conformity to any other. When the 
mind so considers one thing, that it does as it were bring it 
to and set rt by another, and carries its view from one to 
the other: this is, as the words import, relation and resjiect; 
and the denominations given to ^tositive things, intimating 
that respect, and serving as marks to lead the thoughts be¬ 
yond the subject itself denominated, to something distinct 
from it, arc wfaat wo call relatives; and the things so brought 
together, related. Thus,, when the mind considers Cams as 
such a positive being, it takes nothing into that idea but 
what I'oally exists in Cams, ^ g., when I consider him a3*a 
man,^ I have nothing in my mind but tlic complex idea of 
the species, man. So likewise, when I say Cams is a white 
man, I have nothing but the bare consideration of a man 
who hath that white colour. But when 1 give Caius the 
name husband, I intimate some other pei-son; and when 1 
give him the name whiter, I intimate some other thing: in 
both cases my thought is led to something beyond Cams, 
and there are two things brought into .consideration. And 
since any idea, whether simple or comjilex, may be the occa¬ 
sion why the mind thus brings two things together, and as 
it were takes a view of them at once though still consideied 
as distinct; therefore any of our ideas t ay be the fotHidation 
of relation. As in the above-mentioned instSnee, the con¬ 
tract and ceremony of mamage Vith Sempronia is the occa¬ 
sion yf the denomination or relation of husband; and<he 
colour white the occasion why he is said to be whiter than 
free-stone. • ^ * 

2. Relations withovJt correlative Terms not easily'perc^ved. ^ 
—These, and the like relations expressed by Yeiative terms, 
that have otheis^answering thein, with a reciprocal intima- 

voii. I. 2 m 
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tion, as father and son, bigger and less, cause and elfect, are 
very obvious to every one, and everybody at :^st sight per- 
■fceives the relation. For father and son, husband and wife, 
and such other correlative terms, seem so nearly to belong 
on§ to another, and through custom do so readUy chime and 
answer one another in people’s memories, that, upon the 
naming of either of them, the thoughts are presently carried, 
beyond the thing so named; and nobody overlooks or doabts 
of' a relation, where it is so plainly intimated. But where 
languages have failed to give correlative names, there the 
relation is not always so easily taken notice of. Concubine 
is, no doubt, a relative name, as well as wife: but m lan¬ 
guages where this and the like words have not a correlative 
term, there people are not so apt to take them to be so, as 
wanting that evident m^rk of relation which is between 
correlatives, which seem to explain one another, and not to 
be able to exist, but together. Hence it is, that many of 
those names, which, duly considered, do include evident re¬ 
lations, have been called external denominations. But all 
names that are more than empty sounds must signify some 
idea, which is either in the thing to which the name is ap¬ 
plied, and then it is posil^i'Ce, and is looked on as united to 
and existing in the thing to which the denomination is 
given; or else it arises from the respect the mind finds in 
it to something distinct from it, with which it considers it, 
and then it includes a relation. 

3. Some seemingly absolute Terms contain Udations —An¬ 
other sort of relative terms there is, which are not looked on 
to be either relative, or so much as external denominations, 
which yet, under the form and appearance of signifying 
something absoITlte in the subject, do conceal a tacit, though 
less ob&ervable, relajtion. Such are the seemingly positive 
terms c" old, great^, imperfect, &c., whereof I shall have oc¬ 
casion to spe«A more at large in the following chapters. 

4. Rdation different froTK tJve Things related.-r-Thi^ further 
ma^ be observed, that the ideas of relation may be the same 
in* men who have far different ideas of the things t£at are 
related, or that are ithus compared; y. g., those who have 
far different ideas of a man, may ^et agree in the notion of 
a father; which is a notion superinduced to the substance, 
or man, and refers only to an act of that thing called man, 
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whereby he contributed to the generation of one of his own 
kind; let ma,n be what it will. 

5. Chatige of Edaiion •may he vdthout a/ny Change in the 
Subject —The nature, therefore, of relation, consists in the 
referring or comparing two things one to another; from 
which comparison one or both comes to be denominated. 
And if either of those things be removed or cease to bo, the 
rellttion ceases, and the denomination consequent to it, 
though the other receive in itself no alteration at all; v.'g.. 
Cams, whom I consider to-day as a father, ceases to be so 
to-morrow only by the death of his son, without any alteia- 
tion made m himself. Nay, barely by the mind’s changing 
the object to which it compares anything, the same tlung is 
capable of having contrary denominations at the same time; 
V. g.. Cams, compared to several pensoiis, may truly be said 
to be older and younger, stronger and weaker, <tc. 

6 Edation only betwixt two Things. —Whatsocijer doth or 
can exist, or bo considered as one thing is positive; ancf so 
not only simple ideas ajid substances, but modes also, are 
positive beings: though the parts of which they consist are 
very often relative one to another; but the whole together 
considered as one thing, and producing pi us the complex 
idea of one thing, which idea is in our minds, as one picture, 
though an aggi’cgate of divers parts, and under one name, 
it is a positive or absolute thing, or idea Thus a triangle, 
though the parts thereof compared one to another be relative, 
yet the idea of the whole is a positive absolute idea. The 
same may bo said of a family, a tune, &c., for there can ho 
no relation but betwixt two things considered as two things. 
There must always bo in relation two ideas or things, cither 
in themselves really separate, or considered as "distinct, and 
then a ground or occasion for their comp.arison. 

7. All Things capable of Edation.'' ,-Concerninf^ elation 
in general, these things may be considered: • 

First, That there is no one thing, whether simple idea, 
substftnee, mode, or relation, or name of either of thfim, 
which is not capable of almo.st an infinite number of con¬ 
siderations, in reference to other thiftgs, and therefore this 
makes no small part of men’s thoughts and words; v. g, one 
single man may at once be concerned in, and shstain all these 
following relatione, and mahy morp, viz., father, brother, son, 

2 g*2 
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grandfather, grandson, father-in-law, son-in-law, husband, 
^iend. enemy, subject, general, judge, patron, cUent, profes¬ 
sor, European, Englishman, islander, servant, master, pos¬ 
sessor, captain, superior, inferior, bigger, less, older, younger, 
contemporary^like, unlike, <fec., to an almost infinite number j 
he being capable of as many relations as tliere can be occa¬ 
sions of comparing him to other things, in any manner of ■ 
agi’eement, disagreement, or respect whatsoever. For, a's I 
said, relation is a way of comparing or considering two things 
together, and giving one or both of them some appellation 
from that comparison j and sometimes giving even the rela¬ 
tion itself a name. 

8. The Ideas of Eelations dearer often iham of ths Subjects 
related —Secondly, This further may be considered concern¬ 
ing relation, that though it bo not contained in the real ex¬ 
istence of things, but something extraneous and superinduced, 
yet the ideas which relative words stand for are often clearer 
and more distinct than of those substances to which they 
do belong. The notion we have of a father or brother is a 
great deal clearer and more distinct than that we have of a 
man; or, if you will, paternitv is a thing whereof it is easier 
to have a clear jdea, thar of humanity; and I can much 
easier conceive what a friend is, than what God, because the 
knowledge of one action, or one simple idea, is oftentimes 
sufficient to give mo the notion of a relation; but to the 
knowing of any substantial being, an accurate collection of 
sundry ideas is necessary. A man, if he compares two 
things together, can hardly be supposed not to know what 
it is wherein he compares them; so that when he compares 
any things together, he cannot but have a very clear idea of 
that relatiofl. The ideas, then, of relations, are capable at 
least of being more, perfect and distinct in our minds than 
those fci' substances • because it is commonly hard to know 
all the simple ideas which are i eally in any substance, but 
for the most part easy enofigh to know the simple ideas that 
m;;ke up any relation I think on, or have a name for; v. g., 
comparing two men in reference to one common parent, it 
is very easy' to fraiie the ideas of brethers, without having 
yet the perfect idea of man. For significant relative words, 
as well as oihers standing only for ideas, and those being 
all either simple or made up of simple -ones, it suffices for 
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the knowing the precise idea the relative term stands for, 
to have a clear conception of that which is the foundaticpi 
of the relation; which may be done without having a per¬ 
fect and clear idea of the thing it is attributed to. Thus, 
having the notion that one laid the egg out of which the 
other was hatched, I have a clear idea of the relation of dam 
and chick between the two cassiowaries in St. James’s Park; 
though perhaps I have but a very obscure and impeifect idea 
of those birds themselves. 

9. Mdations all termimte in simple Ideas. —Thirdly, Though 
there be a great number of considerations wherein things 
may be compared one with another, and so a multitude of 
relations, yet they all terminate in and are concerned about 
tho,se sirajJe ideas, either of sensation or reflection, which T 
think to bo the whole materials of all our knowledge. To 
clear this, I shall show it in the mo.st considerable relations 
that we h.ive any notion of, and in some that seerti to be the 
most remote from sense or reflection, which yet will appear 
to have their ideas from thence, and leave it past*doubt that 
the notions we have of them arc but certain simple ideasf arid 
so originally derived from sensfe or reflection. 

10 Tc rms leading the Mind beyond the Subject denominaied, 
are relative —Fouithly, That relation being the considering 
of one thing with another which is extrinsical to it, it is 
evident that all words that necessarily lead the mind to any 
other ideas than are supposed really to exist in that thing 
to which the words are applied, are relative words, v. g.,^a 
man black, merry, thoughtful, thirsty, angry, extended; these 
and the like are all absolute, because they»neither signify nor 
intimate anything but what does or is supposed really to 
exLst in the man thus denominated; but father, brother, 
king, husband, blacker, merrier, (fec.,*aro words w hi^i. toge¬ 
ther with the thing they denominate, ^ijdy a^so something 
else separate ^nd exterior to the existence of that thing. 

11 Conclusion —Having laid down these premises con- 
cerniilg relation in general, I shall now proceed to show* in 
some instances, how^ all the ideas wi^ have of relation are 
made up, as the others are, only of simple ideas, and that 
they all, how refined or remote from sense soeyer they seem,j 
terminate at last^ in simplij ideas. I shall begin with the 
most comprehensive relation, whefein all things thjt do, or 
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can exist, are concerned, and that is the relation of cause 
£tnd effect: the idea whereof, how derived from the two 
fountains of all our knowledge, sensation and reflection, I 
shaU in the next place consider. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

OF CAUSE ANDf EFFECT, AND OTHER RELATIONS.* 

1. Whence their Ideas got .— In the notice that our senses 
take of the constant vicissitude of things, we cannot but 
observe that several particular, both qualities and substances, 
begin to exist j and that they receive this their existence 
from the due application and operation of some other being. 
From this observation we get our ideas of cause and effect. 
That which produces any simple or complex idea we denote 
by the general name, cause, and that which is produced, 
effect. Thus, finding that in that substance -jvhich we call 
wax, fluidity,'’ which is a simple id^a that was not in it be¬ 
fore, is constantly produced by the application of a certain 
ddgrbe of heat; we call the simple idea of heat, in relation 
to fluidity in wa?, the cause of it, and fluidity the effect. 
So also, finding that the substance of wood, which is a 
certain collection of simple ideas so called, by the application 
of fire, is turned into another substance, called ashes; i. e, 
another complex idea, consisting of a collection of simple 
ideas, quite different from that complex idea which we call 
wood; we consider fire in relation to ashes as cause, and the 
ashes as effect. So that whatever is considered by us to con¬ 
duce or operate to the producing any particular simple idea, 
or collection' of simple ideas, whether substance or mode, 
which did not before ejiist, hath thereby in our minds the 
relatiorp'of a cause, and so is denominated by us. 

2. Crealiott, Generation, tnaking Alteration .—Having thus, 
from what our senses are rfble to discover in the operations 
of (bodies on one another, got the notion of cause and effect, 
viz., that a cause is that which makes any other thing, cither 
simple idea, substancu, or mofle, begin ho be; and an effect 

, * Compare with what la here said, Hume’s “Inquiiy Concerning 

' Human Understanding,” §§ 3—7 ; more particularly the last, on Neces¬ 
sary Connexion, p. 317 et seq,, 4to. sdition. A^t. Metaph. iv. 1,2, 
et seq. Robbes’ Pnno. Phil c. 10 .—Ed. 
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IS that which had its beginning from some other thing, tlio 
mind finds fio great “difficulty to distinguish the several ori^ 
giuals of things into two sorts. 

First, When the thing is wholly made new, so that no 
part thereof did ever exist before; as when a new partiol* of 
matter doth begin to exist, in renirn natura, which had 
’befijre no being, and this we caU creation.* 

Secondly, When a thing is made up, of particles, which 
did all of them before exist, but that very thing so con¬ 
stituted of pre-existing particles, which, considered all to¬ 
gether, make up such a collection of simple ideas as had not 
any existence before; as this man, this egg, rose, or cherry, 
&c. And this, when referred to a substance, produced in 
the ordinary course of nature by internal principle, but set 
on work, and received from some •external agent or cause, 
and working by insensible ways, which wc perceive not, we 
call generation; when the cause is extrinsical, ami efi'ect 
produced by a» sensible separation, or juxta-positioii of dis¬ 
cernible parts, we call it making; and such are a]l artificial 
thuigs. When any simple idea is produced, which was not 
in that subject before, we cay it alteration. Thus a man 
is generated, a picture made, ahd either, of them altered, 
when any new sensible quality or simple idea is produced in 
either of them, which was not there liefore; and the things 
thus made to exist, which were not there before, are ellects, 
and those things which operated to the existence, causes. 
In which, and all other causes, we may observe that the 
notion of cause and effect has its rise from ideas received 
sensation or reflection; and that tlys relation, how compre¬ 
hensive soever, terminates at last in them. For to have 
the idea of cause and effect, it suffices to consider any simple 
idea or substance, as beginning to etcist by the operation of 
some other, without knowing the manncf of that op?tation. 

3. MdxUions of Time .—Time and place are llso the foun¬ 
dations of vefy large relations, and all finite beings at least 
arc concerned in them. But having already shown in an¬ 
other place how we get those ideas, it may suffice here to 
intimate, that most df the denominatiSns of things received 
from time are only relations. Thus, when any one says that 
Queen Elizabeth lived sixty-nine, and reigned ffirty-five years,* 
these words import only theVelation of that duration to some 
* See Confess. Div. August. 1. xn c 4, s. 8 ; 1. xi. c. 01—Ep. 
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other, and mean no more than this, that the duration of her 
existence was equal to sixty-nine, and- the duration of her 
government to forty-five annual revolutions of the sun; and 
so are all words, answering. How long? Again, William 
the Conqueror invaded England about the year lOGG, which 
means this, that, taking the duration from our Saviour’s time 
till now for one entire great length of time, it shows at what 
distance this invasion was from the two extremes, and so do 
all words of time answering to the question. When? which 
show only the distance of any point ot time from the period 
of a longer duration, from which we measure, and to which 
we thereby consider it as related. 

4. There are yet, besides those, other words of time, that 
ordinarily are thought to stand for positive ideas, which yet 
will, when considered, be 'found to be relative; such as are, 
young, old, &c., which include and mtimate the relation any¬ 
thing has to a certain length of duration, whereof wo have 
the idea m our minds. Thus, having settled ir our thoughts 
the idea of the ordinary duration ,of a man to be seventy 
years, when we say a man is young, we mean that his age is 
yet but a small part of thai; which usually men attain to; 
and when we denominate lufm old, we mean that his duivition 
is run out almost to the end of that winch men do not usually 
exceed. And so it is but compaiing the paiticular age or 
duration of this or that man, to the idea of that duration 
which we have in our minds, as ordinarily belonging to that 
sort of animals; which is plain, in the application of these 
na-mes to other things; for k man is called young at twenty 
years, and very young at seven years old: but yet a horse 
we call old at twenty, and a dog at seven years, because 
in each of these we compare their ago to different ideas 
of duration, which are ,aettled in our minds as belonging to 
these sftVeral sorts ^ of animals in the ordinary course of 
nature. Butf the sun and stars, though they have ''vtlasted 
several generations of men,’'we call not old, because wo do 
nokiknow what period God hath set to that sort of beings.* 

* Yet in the language passion, we sometinjps personify the heavens, 
and speak of their age, as where Lear exclaims 

“The heavens themselves aie old ” 

And in common language, “as old aj the hills,” is a current phrase, 
although we know not what period may be set to*" the duration of the 
earth.—Eu. 
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This term belonging propeny to those things which we can 
observe in the ordinary conrso of things, by a natural decay, 
to come to an end in a certain period of time, and so hav@ 
in our minds, as it were, a standard to which we can com- 
paie the several jiarts of their duration; and, by the relajion 
they bear thereunto, call them young or old ; which we can¬ 
not^ therefore, do to a ruby or a diamond, things whose usual 
periods we know not. 

0 . Jidations of Place and Extension .—The relation also 
tliat things liavc to one another in their places and distances 
i.s very obvious to observe, as above, below, a mile distant 
from Ch.iring-crosR, in England, and in London. But as in 
diuation, so in extension and bulk, tlicre arc some ideas that 
are relative, which we signify by names that are thought 
po.sitive, as great and little are,truly relations For hero 
akso, having, by observation, settled in our minds the ideas 
of the bigness of several sjiecies of things from those vve liave 
been most ac^iu.stonied to, we in.ike them as ft were the 
stand,lids, whereby to d^iominate the bulk of ftthers Thus 
we e,dl a great apple, such a one as is biggi’r than the 
ordin.xty sort of those we have been m^ed to, and a dittlo 
hor,-;*), such a one as comes not u]^t^J the size of that idea 
which we have in our minds to belong ordiy.'^rily to horses; 
and that will be a great horse to a Welchman, which is but 
a little one to a Fleming; they two having, from the dilfcrent 
breed of their countries, taken several-sized ideas to which 
they comjiai’e, and in relation to which they denominate 
their great and their little. ^ 

6. Absolute 'Perms of Urn stand for Relations .—So likewise 
weak and strong are but i’elative*<lendbiinations of power, 
compared to some ideas we have at th.at timemf greater or 
less power. Thus, when we say a jv(ij,k man, we mean one 
that has not so much strength or power to move % usually 
men V''"e, or usually those of his size hlhve; v«hich is a com¬ 
paring his strength 1^ the idea -^e have of the usual strength 
of n>en, or men of such a size. The like, when we .sa^ the 
creatures are all weak things, weak, there, is but a relative 
term, signifying th« disproportion there is ift the power of 
God and the creatures. And so abundance of words, in 
ordinary speech, stand only for relations (and perhaps th|5 
greatest part) which at firs* sight seem to have no such signi- 
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fication; v. g., the ship has necessary stores. Necessary and 
ptores are both relative words; one having a relation to the 
accomplishing the voyage intended, and the other to future 
use. All which relations, how they are confined to and 
terminate in ideas derived from sensation or reflection, is too 
obvious to need any explication. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

OF IDENTITY AND DIVERSITY.* 

1. Wlierein Identity consists .— Another occasion the mind 
often takes of comparing, is the very being of things, when, 
considering anything as existing at any determined time and 
place, wo compare it wit|} itself existing at another time, 
and thereon form the ideas of identity and diversity. When 
we see anything to be in any place in any instant of time, we 
are sure (be it what it will) that it is that very thing, and 
not another, v/hich at that same time exists in another place, 
how like and undistinguishable soever it may be in all other 
respects: and in this consists identity, when the ideas it is 
attributed to vary npt at,nil from what they were that 
moment wherfilp we consider their former existence, and to 
which wo compare the present. For wo never finding, nor 
conceiving it possible, that two things of the same kind 
should exist in the same jilaco at the same time, wo rightly 
conclude, that, whatever exists anywhere at any time, ex- 
clgdes all of the same kind, and is there itself alone. When 
therefore wo demand whether anything bo the same or no, it 
refers always to somcthiilg that existed such a time in such 
a place, which it was certain at that instant was the same 
with itself, and no ot(ier. From whence it follows, that one 
thing ci¥-not have two beginnings of existence, nor two 
things one beg;inning; it being impossible for two t.|iiggs of 
the same kind to be or exist in the same instant, in the very 
same place, or one and the same thing in different pjaces. 
That, therefore, that had one beginning, is the same thing; 

• Most readers, possibly,' are acquainted witl. Bishop Butlei’s Disser¬ 
tation on the subject of Personal Identity (Bohn’s ed. p. 328 ) and it 
■3 certainly worth while to compare the speculations of these two dis¬ 
tinguished writers; particularly as Dr. Butler is as remarkable for per¬ 
spicuity and philosophical acumon as for piety.—Enl 
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xud that which had a different beginning in time and place 
from that, is not the same, but diverse.* That which ha^ 
made the difficulty about this relation has been the little care 
and attention used in having precise notions of the things to 
which it is attributed. • 

2. Identit]! of Substances .—We have the ideas but of three 
sor^ of substances: l.God. 2. Finite intelligence.^ 3 Bodies. 
First, Cod IS without beginning, eternal, unalterable, and 
everywhere; and therefore concerning his identity there can 
be no doubt. Secondly, Finite spirits having had each its 
determinate time and place of beginning to exist, the relation 
to that time and place will always determine to each of them 
its identity, as long as it exists. Thirdly, The same will 
hold of every particle of matter, to which no addition or sub¬ 
traction of matter being made, it «a the same For, though 
these three sorts of substances, as we term tliem, do not ex¬ 
clude one another out of the same jilace, yet we pannot con¬ 
ceive but tha* they must neces.s'mly each of them exclude 
any of the same kind out i^f the same place, or efse^the notions 
and names of identity and diver.sity would be in vain, and 
there could be no such distinctions of substances, or anythfng 
else «no from another Foi exiAiipTo cojild two bodies bo 
in the same pl.iee at the same time, then cl... tfitiBO jiarcels of 
matter must be one and the same, take them great or little ; 
nay, all bodies must be one and the .same For, by the same 
reason that two particles of matter may be in one jdace, all 
bodies may be in one place, winch, when it can be supposed, 
takes away the distinction of identity and diversity of one 

* Exactly smiiUar are the arguments ot Ilobties, “Dictum hactcmiB 
est de corpoie sunphciter, et accideiitibus commumbus, mui/mtudine, 
motu, qmete, actione, pasnone, polaUia, poambilt, etc Desccndonduiti 
j,am esset ad accidentia ilia, quibus unum'clJrpus ab alio distmguitur, 
nisi pnus dcclarandum csset, quid sit ipsum disOnjTMi ct n^dintingui, 
nmiiruT q lod sit idem et diversuin , nam ctiain hoc oi*nibus corjionbui. 
commune est iit unum ab alio distitgui, sive diversum esse poasit. 
Deferre autem inter se iHio corpora dicuntur, cum de uno eonmi dicitur 
ahquiil quod de altero dici, non potest eodeni tempore Imprimis aHitcm, 
duo corpora idem non esso manifestum est, siquidcm eiiim duo sint in 
duobus locia sunt eoden»tempore, quod aulelri idem est, eodein lemp re 
in eodem loco est. Omnia ergo corpora diffrrunt inter se numero, 
nimirum ut unum et alterum , ita ut idem, et numerjf differentia, sunt 
nomina contradictone oppoaita,” etc. (Phil. Prim. o. xL § 1, 2, It 
seq)—En. “ 
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and more, and renders it ridiculous. But it being a contra¬ 
diction that two or more should be one,.identity»and diversity 
'are relations and ways of comparing well founded, and of use 
to the undei’standing. 

Ifkntity of Modes .—All other things being but modes or 
relations ultimately terminated in substances, the identity 
and diversity of each particular existence of them too will be' 
by the same way determined; only as to things whose ex¬ 
istence IS in succession, such aa are the actions of tinitc being.s, 
V. g., motion and thought, both which consist in a contuiued 
train of succession: concerning their diversity there can lie 
no que.stion; because each perishing the moment it begins, 
they cannot exist in different times, or in diiierent places, as 
permanent beings can at different times exist in distant 
places; and therefore no motion or thought, considered as at 
different times, can be the same, each part thereof having a 
different beginning of existence. 

3. Frincipium Individaationis .—From what" has been said, 
it is easy to'discover what is so much inquired after, the 
principiura'individuationis; and that, it is plain, is existence 
itilelf, which determines a being of any sort to a jiarticular 
time and place, incomjiunroablo to two beings of the .same 
kind. This, t^-gl/it seems easier to conceive in simple sub¬ 
stances or modes, yet, when reflected on, is not more difficult 
in compound ones, if care be taken to what it is applied: 
V. g., let us supjiose an atom, i. e., a continued body under one 
immutable sujierfices, existing in a determined time and 
piece; it is evident, that, considered in any instant of its 
existence, it is in that instant the same with itself. For, 
being at that instant what it is, and nothing else, it is the 
same, and so must continue as long as its existence is con¬ 
tinued; for so long it v;ill be the same, and no other. In 
like marlier, if two or more atoms be joined together into 
the same massf,* every one of those atoms will be the-..-3me, by 
the foregoing rule: and whilst they e'list united together, 
the,mass, consisting of the same atoms, must be the-same 
mass, or the same body, let the parts be ever so differently 
jumbled. But if one tif these atoms bo taken away, or one 
new one added, it is no longer the same mass or the same 
body. In the state of living creatures, their identity depends 
not on a mass of the same particles, but ou something else. 
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For in them the variation of great parcels of matter alters 
not the identity; an. oak gro-wing from a plant to a great 
tree, and then lopped, is still the same oak; and a colt gi-own 
up to a horse, sometimes fat, sometimes lean, is all the while 
the same horse: though, in both these cases, there may Ije a 
manifest change of the parts; so that truly they are not 
either of them the same masses of matter, though they be 
truly one of them the same oak, and the other the same 
horse. The reason whereof is, that, in* these two cases', a 
mass of matter, and a living body, identity is not applied to 
the same thmg. 

4. Identity of Vegetables .—We mu.st therefore consider 
wherein an oak differs from a mass of matter, and that seems 
to me to be in this, that the one is only the cohesion of par¬ 
ticles of matter any how imited, tlv> other such a disposition 
of them as constitutes the parts of an oak; and such an or¬ 
ganization of those parts as is fit to receive and distribute 
nourishment, §o as to continue and frame the wood, bark, 
and leaves, &c., of an oi^, m which consists die vegetable 
life. That being then one plant which has such a*ii organiza¬ 
tion of parts in one coherent body, partaking of one confmSn 
life, 1 ^ continues to be the same phin^," loi^g as it partakes of 
the same life, though that life be commu. ’ '^W).,to new par¬ 
ticles of matter vitally united to the living plant, in a like 
continued organization conformable to that sort of plants. 
Foi this ovgaiuz.itiou being at any one instant in any one col¬ 
lection of matter, is in that jiarticular concrete distinguished 
from all other, and is that individual life, which existing c#n- 
stantly from that moment both forwards and backwards, in 
the same continuity of insensibly succeeding parts united to 
the living body of the plant, it has that identity “which makes 
the .same plant, and all the parts of it ]«rts of the same plant, 
during all the time that they exist united in that 0*iitinue<l 
oigaii''''+’on, which is fit to convey thal; comAon life to all 
the parts so umted.* 

• 

* On this, Butler observes, that, “ in a loose and popular sense, tbo 
life, an<l the organizatioic and the plant, are^justly said to be the same, 
notwithstanding the perpetual change of the parts But, m a stnet and 
philosophical manner of speech, no man, no being, no mode of being, no 
anything, can be the same with that with which it hath ftideed notlnng th4 
same.” (Dissertation on Personai Identify, &o , Bohn’sed. p. 330 .)—Ed 
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5. Identity of Animals. —The case is not so much different in 
brutes, but that any one may hence see vfhat maizes an animal 
^nd continues it the same. Something -we have like this in 
machines, and may serve to illustrate it. For example, what 
is Sf,watch? It is plain it is nothing but a fit organization 
or construction of parts to a certain end, which, when a suf¬ 
ficient force is added to it, it is capable to attain. If we 
would suppose this machine one continued body, all whose 
organized parts were repaired, increased, or diminished by a 
constant addition or separation of insensible parts, with one 
common hfe, we should have something very much like the 
body of an animal;* with this difference, that, in an animal 
the fitness of the organization, and the motion wherein life 
consists, begin together, the motion coming from within; 
but in machines, the force coming sensibly from without, is 
often away when the organ is in order, and well fitted to 
receive it. 

6. The Identity of Man. —This also shows^ wherein the 
identity of the same man consists; yiz., in nothing but a par¬ 
ticipation of the same continued life, by constantly fleeting 
particles of matter, in succession vitally united to the same 
organized body. He..tfjat shall place the identity of man in 
anything ejse-i.l^’fi'iike that of other animals, in one fitly 
organized body, taken in any one instant, and from thence 
continued, under one organization of life, in several succes¬ 
sively fleeting particles of matter united to it, will find it 

^ Descartes, pushing this idea a little further, affinned boldly that 
animals are but living machines “ Descartes distinguait le pnncipe de 
la vie du pnncipe de I’snrc. Lc premier est dans la nature, la cause de 
tous les mouvcinens vegetaux ct animaux, 1’autre est cello de l.a pensde 
et de la connalssance, le dernier n’appartient qu’h I’homme, et no se 
rencontre pas chez les anipiaux. De Ih, la cdlhbre assertion de Descartes, 
que les aigjiaux sent seulemont des machines vivantes, qui n’ont ni le 
sentiment, ni la conception, ni encore moms la volontd ” (Buhle, Hist 
de la Phil Mod 1 in p 15 ) Peneira, on the other handv*o';ugbt to 
raise animals to the level of man,’ by affirming^.tbem to iie possessed of 
imu^ortal souls (Bayle, Diet Hist et Crlt., art Perreira.) This 
opinion seems to have prevailed among mankind from the earlicsl ages, 
since we find Homer repreaentmg Onon chasing the souls of stags and 
other animals, over the plams of hell. The Iforth American Indian, 
too, thmks. 

Admitted to that equal sky. 

His faithful dog sha’l bear him company ”—Ed. 
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hard to make an embryo, one of years, mad and sober, the 
same man, by any supposition, Idiat will not make it possible 
for Seth, Ismael, Socrates, Puate, St. Austin, and Cajsaf 
Borgia, to be the same man. For, if the identity of soul 
alone makes the same man, and there be nothing in the 
nature of matter why the same individual spirit may not be 
united to different bodies, it will be possible that those men 
livilig in distant ages, and of different tempera, may have 
been the same man: which way of speaking must be, from a 
very strange use of the word man, applied to an idea, out of 
which body and shape are excluded. And that way of 
speaking would agree yet worse with the notions of those 
philosophers who allow of transmigration, and are of opinion 
that the souls of men may, for their miscarriages, be detruded 
into the bodies of beasts, as lit habitations, with organs suited 
to the satisfaction of their brutal inclinations. But yet I 
think nobody, could ho bo sure that the soul of Ilcliogabalus 
were in one of his hogs, would yet say that hog ^ere a man 
or Heliogabalus.* 

7. Identity suited to tl^ Idea .—It is not theitjfore unity 
of substance that comprehends all sorts of identity, oi* will 
determine it in every case; bift Jo tyj^eive and judge of it 
aright, we must consider what idea ta# Voy^ it is applied 
to stands for: it being one thing to bo the sarnie subrtance, 
another the same man, and a third the same person, if per¬ 
son, man, and substance, are three names standing for three 
different ideas, for such as is the idea belonging to that 
name, .such must be the identity; which, if it had beep a 
little more carefully attended to, would possibly have pre- ' 
vented a great deal of that confiftion which often occurs 
about this matter, with no small seeming difficulties, es¬ 
pecially concerning personal identity which therefore we 
shall m the next place a httle consider. 

8. S^vie Man .—An animal is a living organized body; 
and consequently the same aniifial, as we have observed, is 
the spine continued life communicated to different particles 
of matter, as they happen successively to bo united to that 
oiganizcd living bojjy. And whatever is talked of other 
dehnitions, ingenious observation puts it past doubt, that 

Of the history and hoggish propensities of this mlhter of the worlds 
sec Gibbon.—E d. 
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the idea in our minds, of which the sound man in our mouths 
is the sign, is nothing else byt of an anjnial of sjich a certain 
form: since I think I may be confident, that, whoever should 
see a creature of his own shape or make, though it had no 
mofe reason all its life than a cat or a parrot, would call him 
still a mail] or whoever should hear a cat or a parrot dis¬ 
course, reason, and philosophize, would call or think it- 
nothing but a cat or a parrot; and say, the one was a dull 
irrational man, and'the other a very intelligent rational par¬ 
rot. A relation we have in an author of great note, is suffi¬ 
cient to countenance the supposition of a rational parrot. 
His words are: * 

“ I had a mind to know, from Prince Maurice’s own mouth, 
the account of a common, but much credited story, that I 
had heard so often from many others, of an old parrot he had 
in Brazil, during his government there, that spoke, and 
asked, and answered common questions, like a reasonable 
creature: 8*0 that those of his train there genemlly concluded 
it to bo witchery or jiosscssion; and one of his chaplains, 
who lived long afterwards iii Holland, would never from 
tlrat" time endure a parrot, but said they all had a devil in 
them. I had heard ^j&fli'ny. pSrticiilai-s of this story, apd as- 
severed by^_p»oui»''i/ard to bo discredited, which made me 
ask Prince Maurice what there was of it. He said, with 
his usual plainness and dryness in talk, there was somethmg 
true, but a great deal false of what had been repoited. I 
desired to know of him what there was of the first. He told 
me short and coldly, that ho had heard of such an old par¬ 
rot when ho had been at Brazil; and though he believed 
nothing of it, and it wai a good way off, yet he had so much 
curiosity as ‘to send for it: that it was a very great and a 
vei-y old one; and w,he|a it came first into the room where 
the prince was, with a great many Dutchmeii about him, it 
said presentlj, Whdt a company of white men jj^ii^^.here' 
They asked it, what it thought that mgn was, pointing to the 
pripce. It answered. Some General or other. When they 
brought it close to him, he asked it, D’ou venez-vous? It 
answered. He" Mai-intan. The Priiicp, A qui estes-vousl 
The parrot, A un Portugais. The Prince, Que fais-tu E? Je 

• Memoirs of what passed in Christendom from 1672 to 1679, p. 67, 
392 . 
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gArJe les poullca. The Prince laughed, and said, Vous gai^ 
dez les poiilles? The parrot answered, Oui, moi, et je sgfy 
bien liure and made the chuck four or five tunes that people 
use to make to chickens when they call them. T set down 
tlie words of this worthy dialogue in French, just as Pwiice 
Maurice said them to me. I asked him in what language 
•the jiarrot spoke, and he said in Brazilian. I asked whe¬ 
ther ho understood Brazilianj he said no: but he had taken 
care to have two interpreters by him, the one a Dutchman 
that spoke Brazilian, and the other a Bi.izilian that spoke 
Dutch, that he asked them sepaiately and privately, and 
both of them agreed in telling him just the .same thing that 
the parrot had said I could not but toll this odd story, 
because it is so much out of the way, and from the first hand, 
and what may pass for a good one«( for I dare .say this prince 
at lea,st believed himself in all ho told me, having ever pa.ssed 
for a very honest and pious man J leave it to^aturalists 
to lea-son, and to other men to believe, as they please upon 
it, however, it is not, jjpi'haps, amiss to relieve yr enliven a 
busy .scone sometimes with such digressions, whether to tjjo 
purpose or no.” + 

iSaftie Man .—I have taken care that tjio reader should 
have the story at large in the author’s o.. .i wr-ds, because 
he seems to me not to have thought it incredible, for it 
cannot be imagined that so able a man as he, who had suf- 

* Whence come ye* It answered, From Mannnan The Pnnee. To 
whom do von belong* Ilie panot, To a Portugue.se Prince, WR.it 
do yon thcie* Pairot, 1 look after the chickens The Prince l.iiighed 
and b.aid, You look after the chickens* ^Tl3 parrot answered, Yes I, 
and I know well enough how to do it , 

t This IS, to a certain e.iitent, conoborated, or at least shown to be pos¬ 
sible, by whatNavarrettc relates of the pairot* .and cockatoos of the In¬ 
dian Oce.in “At Macassar there are a gre.at ni.iny of a s** of turd 
they call c.acatua they are all white, sonic biggSr than Ignis, their beak 
like a p.V.fot, they are easily made togie, and talk When they stitid 
upon their guaref, they aro»very sightly, for they spread a tuft of fcathen, 
that IS <vi their heads, and look most lively The Portuguese carry tfccm^ 
to China, and those people give good rates for them In the islands 
there aro innumerable parrots and paroquitee, but thdke of Terranese 
c.arry the d.iy from the reS; I saw one at Manilla that cost two hundred 
pieces-of-eight, and would certainly have fetched two thousand at 
Madrid It sang so distinctly that it deceived me twice, and others • 
oftener ” (Account ef China, l.*i. c I?.)—Ed. 

voi. I. 2 a 
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liciency enough to warrant all tlie testimonies he gives of 
htmself, should take so much pains, in ^ place 'vyhere it had 
nothing to do, to pin so close not only on a man whom he 
mentions as his friend, but on a prince in whom he ackiiow- 
ledgts very great honesty and piety, a story which, if he 
himself thought incredible, he could not but also think ridi¬ 
culous. The prince, it is plain, who vouches this story, and 
our. author, who relates it Irom him, both of them call this 
talker a parrot: and I ask any one else who thinks such a 
story fit to be told, whether,—if this jiarrot, and all of its 
kind, had always talked, as we have a prince’s word for it 
this one did,—whether, I say, they would not have passed 
for a race of rational animals; but yet, whether, for all that, 
they would have been allowed to be men, and not parrots? 
For I presume it is not .the idea of a thinking or rational 
being alone that makes the idea of a man in most people’s 
sense, but of a body, so and so shaped, joined to it, and if 
that bo the idea of a man, the same successive body not 
shifted all at once, must, as well as the same immaterial 
sph’it, go to the malcing of the same man. 

9. Personal Identity .—This being jireL-ised, b find wherein 
personal identity coiiAsts,' we must consider what person 
stands for; avhidtf’I think, is a thinking intelligcnt being, 
that has reason and reflection, and can consider itself as it¬ 
self, the same thinking thing, in difi'erent times and places, 
which it does only by that consciousness which is inseparable 
from thinking, and, as it seems to me, essential to it. it 
being impossible for any one to perceive without perceiving 
that he does perceive. When we see, hear, smell, taste, feel, 
meditate, or will anything, we know that we do so. Thus it 
IS always as to our present sensations and perceptions; and 
by this every one is toa himself that which he calls self, it 
not beiBg considered, in this case, whether the same self be 
continued iif the same or divers substances. For, ^gmep con¬ 
sciousness always accompanies thinking, and it* is that which 
makes every one to be what he calls self, and thereby.distin¬ 
guishes himsplf from all other thinking things: in this alone 
consists personal identity, i. e., the sameness of a ration.d 
being; and as far as this consciousness can be extended 
backwards to’ any past action or thought, so far reaches the 
identity of that person; ct is the same self now it was then; 
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and it is by the same self witli this present one that now 
reflects on it, that thht action was done.* 

10. Consciousness makes personal Identity. — But it i.s 
further in(|UireJ, whether it be the same identical substance? 
This, few would think they had reason to doubt otj if ttiese 
perceptions, with their coiiscioiisnes.s, alw,ays remained jire- 
sen^ in the mmd, whereby the same thinking tiling would 
be always consciously present, and, as'WotJd be thought, 
evidently the s.une to itself. But that which seenis to imiko 
the difficulty is this, that this couseiousnoss hoing luterrujited 
always by forgcitfulness, there being no moment of our lives 
wherein we have the whole tram of all our jiast actions 
before our eyes in one view, but even the best memoiie.s 
losing the sight of one piirt whilst they aie viewing an- 
othei , and we sometimes, and that the gieatest part of our 
lives, not rcfleetiug on our past .selves, biing intent on our 
piesent thoughts, and in sound sleep having no thoughts at 
all, or at least ^lono with that consciousness winch lemarks 
our waking thoughts, I siiy, in all these ea.ses, ourcoiiseious- 
ness being mterruiited, and we losing the sight of our palft 
selves, doubts are raised whether wfr jre the Mine thinking 
thing," 1 . e., the same substaiito or no. ^Whieh, however 
reasonable or unreasonable, concerns not personal identity at 
all: the question being, what makes the same person, and 
not whether it lie the same identical substance, whith alwa^'.s 
thmks in the same person, which, m this ca.se, matteis not 
at all; diflerent sub.staiices, by the same coiiseiousness (whe^o 
they do partake in it) being united into one jierson, as well 
as different bodies by the same lit* ai'o» united into one 
animal, whose identity is preserved in that change of siih- 
stanees by the unity of one continued life Bor it being the 
same consciousness that makes a niaif bo himself to J^niself, 
personal identity depends on that only, whither it ho 
anuexcC»oblelx to one individual substance, or can b<“ cofl- 
• 

* “Rcmcmbenng or forgetting,” observes Dr. Butler, “can niAo 
no alteration in tbe tiaith of past matter of fact Amt supixjse this 
being endowed with limited [xiwers of knowledge and mwiiory, there is 
no more diflBcuIiy in conciSving it to have .a power of knowing itself to 
be the s.aine liv ing being which it was aoiiio time ago, of remembering 
some of its actions, suffenngs, and enjoyments, and forgettTng others, than 
111 conceiving it to kno|v, or renieniher, orj'orget anything else.” (Diss. 
on Pels Ident p ^33) — Ed 
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tinued in a succession of several substances. For as far as 
liny intelligent being can repeat the id'ea of anj past action 
with the same consciousness it had of it at first, and with 
the,same consciousness it has of any present action; so far 
it is the same personal self. For it is by the consciousness 
it has of its present thoughts and actions, that it is self to 
itself now, and so will be the same self, as far as the same 
consciousness can extend to actions past or to come; and 
would be by distance of time, or change of substance, no 
more two persons, than a man be two men by wearing other 
clothes to-day than he did yesterday, with a long or a short 
sleep between: the same consciousness uniting those distant 
actions into the same person, whatever substances contri¬ 
buted to their production. 

11. I’ersonal Identity in Change of Substances .—That this 
IS so, wc have some kind of evidence in our very bodies, all 
whose pat tides, whilst vitally united to this same think¬ 
ing conscious self, so that .we feel when they are touched, 
and arc aCbeted by, and conscious of good or harm that 
happens to them, are a part of ourselves, i. e., of our tliink- 
ing conscious self. 'fhaSj tbj limbs of his body arc to every 
one ajiart of hiipself, he sympathizes and is concerted for 
them. Cut off a hand, and thereby separate it from that 
consciousness he had of its heat, cold, and other affections, 
and it IS then no longer a part of that which is himself, any 
more than the remotest part of matter. Thus, we see the 
substance whereof personal self consisted at one time may be 
varied at another, without the change of personal identity, 
theie being no question about the same person, though the 
limbs which but now were a part of it, be cut off. 

12. But the question is, “ Whether, if the same substance, 
which/thinks, be changed, it can be the samp person; or, re¬ 
maining the, same,'it can be different personsl” 

Whether in the Changa of thinking SubstanceSt^'And to 
tly’s I answer; First, This can be no f^uestion at all to those 
who place thought in a purely material animal constitution, 
void of an immaterial substance. For, whether their suppo¬ 
sition be true or no, it is plain they conceive personal iden¬ 
tity preserved in something else than identity of substance, 
as animal identity is preserved in identity of life, and not 
of substance. And therefore those who place thinking in an 
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immaterial substance only, before they can come to deal witl^ 
these men, ftuist show why personal id(‘ntity cannot be pre¬ 
served m the change of immaterial substances, or variety of 
particular immaterial substances, as well as animal identity 
is preserved in the change of material substances, or variety 
of particular bodies: unless they will say, it is one irama- 
terwl spirit that makes the same life in brutes, as it is one im¬ 
material sjurit that makes the same person m men; which the 
Cartesians at least will not admit, for fear of making brutes 
thinking things too. ^ 

13 But next, as to the fii'st part of the question, “Whether, 
if the same thinking substance (supposing immateri.il sub¬ 
stances only to think) be changed, it can be the same person 1” 
I answer, that cannot be resolved, but by those who know 
what kind of substances they are that do think, and whether 
the consciousness of past actions can be tmiisferred from 
one thinking substance to another. I grant, were the same 
consciousness the same individual action, it coflld not: but 
it being a present repres'bntation of a past action, why it 
may not be j)os.sible that that may be rejiresonted to*We 
mind to have been, which realty ye^c" was, will remain to 
be slidTvn And thcrefoic how far the corscioiisncss of past 
actions IS anne.xed to any individual agent, so that another 
c.xiinc)t possibly have it, will be hard for us to determine, till 
Me know xvhat kind of action it is that cannot be done with¬ 
out a leflex act of perception accomjiaiiying it, and how per- 
foinied by thinking substances, who cannot think without 
being conscious of it But that which we call the same 
consciousness, not being the same fiidiviTlnal act, why one 
intellcLtiial substance may not have represented tO it, as done 
by itself, what it never did, and was jvrhaps done by some 
other agent, why, I say, such a representation it«iy not 
jwssibly be without reality of matter of factf as well ^s 
severaf fepras mtations in dreants are, which yet whilst 
dreaining we take for true, will be difficult to conclude fntm 
the nature of things. And that it never is so, will by us, 
till we have dealer ^iews of the natflrc of thinking sub¬ 
stances, be best resolved into the goodness'of God, who, as 
far as the happiness or misery of any of his sensible creatures 
is concerned in it, will not, by a fatal error of theirs, transfer 
from one to another that consciousness which draws.reward 
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^or punishment with it. How far tliis may be an arcpiment 
against those who would place thinking in a system of fleet¬ 
ing animal spirits, I leave to be considered. But yet, to 
retijrii to the question before us, it must be allowed, that, if 
the same consciousness (which, as has been shown, is quite a 
different thing from the same numerical figure or motion in. 
body) can bo transferred from one thinking substance to*an- 
otller, it will be possible that two thinking substances m.iy 
make but one person. For the same consciousness being 
preserved, whether in the same or different substances, the 
personal identity is preserved. 

14. As to the second part of the question, “ Whether the 
same immaterial substance remaining, there may be two 
distinct persons?” which,question seems to me to be built 
on this, whether the same immaterial being, being conscious 
of the action of its past duration, may be wholly stripped 
of all the*" consciousness of its past existence, and lose it be¬ 
yond the pDwer of ever retrieving it again'; and so as it 
were beginning a new account ffbm a new period, have a 
cSn^cioiisness that cannot reach beyond this new state. All 
those who hold pre-ex1sten6e are evidently of this mind, 
since they allow the soul to have no remaining consciousness 
of what it did in that pre-existent state, either wholly sepa¬ 
rate from body, or informing any other body; and if they 
should not, it is plain experience would be against them. 
So that personal identity reaching no further than conscious¬ 
ness reaches, a pre-existent spirit not having continued so 
many ages in a state of silence, must needs make dilferent 
persons. SupposU* a Christian Platonist or a Pythagorean 
should, upefn God’s having ended all his works of creation 
the seventh day, th,’n)i: his soul hath existed ever since,* 

* Mae^' ancient sects of philosophers—the Stoics ^mong others—con- 
ceive<l that, it least,“the soul was not transmissible, but descended to 
afiimato the body from a spiritual dwelling on high ‘‘ Sultt"qi/i pisesu- 
mant, non in utero concipi animam, nec cum-carnis figulatione coinpingi 
at(fae produci, sed et etfuso jam partu nondum viro infanti evtrinMCUg 
imprimi.” (Tertul. de Anim. c. 25 ) Lucretius objects to the Stoics, 
who contend for the prt«-existence of souls, Jthat there remains to us no 
memory of our former existence • 

“ Pregterea si uninortalis natura animai 

Constat, et in corpus nascentibus insinuatur; 

Cur super vetmtaif^ cetatim memimssemequimus*” 

(De Rerum NaturS, L iii.)—En. 
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and would imagine it has revolved in several human bodies, 
as I once* met wiih one, who was persuaded his had bedh 
the soul of Socrates, (how reasonably I will not dispute; 
this I know, that in the post he filled, which was no incon¬ 
siderable one, he passed for a very rational man, and the 
. pre.ss has shown that he wanted not parts or learning;) 
would any one say, that he, being not conscious of any of 
Socrates’ actions or thoughts, could be the same person with 
Socrates? Let any one reflect ujion himself, and conclude 
that he has in himself an immaterial spirit, which is that 
which thinks in him, and, in the constant change of his body 
kee])S him the same: and is tliat which he calls himself; 
let him also suppose it to be the same soul that was in Nestor 
or Thersites, at the siege of Troy, (for souls being, as far as 
we know anything of them, in their nature indifferent to any 
parcel of matter, the supposition has no apparent absurdity 
in it,) which it may have been, as well as it is flow the soul 
of any othei^ man: but he now having no csiisciousness of 
any of the actions either of Nestor or Thersite?, does or can 
he conceive himself the same person with either of ilBsm? 
Can he be concerned in either their actions? attribute 
theiTi to himself, or think them his o\^n, more than the 
actions of any other men that ever existed? So that this 
consciousness not reaching to any of the actions of eithei 
of those men, ho is no more one self with eiilier of them, 
than if the soul or immaterial spirit that now informs him 
had been created, and began to exist, when it began to in¬ 
form his present body, though it were ever so true, that the 
same spirit that informed Nestor’s dr^Tliersites’ body were 
numerically the same that now informs his. For this would 
no more make him the same person with Nestor, than if 
some of the particles of matter that were once a piyjt of Nes¬ 
tor, were now a part of this man, the.saiiie ijjimaterial sub- 
stan'ce,''without the same contciousness, no more mating 
the same person by*being united to any body, than the same 
partfcle of matter, without consciousness united to any Iiody, 
makes the same person. But let him once find himself con¬ 
scious of any of the actions of Nestor, he then finds himself 
the same person with Nestor. • ^ 

15. And thu| may we.be able, without any diflSculty, to 
conceive the same person at tfie resurrection, though in a 
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body not exactly in make or parts the same which ho had 
here, the same consciousness going along with the soul that 
inhabits it.* But yet the soul alone, in the change of bodies, 
would scarce to any one but to him that makes the soul 
the man, be enough to make the same man. For should 
the soul of a prince, carrying with it the consciousness of the 
prince’s past life, enter and inform the body of a cobbler, iis 
soon, as deserted by his own soul, every one sees he would be 
the same person with the prince, accountable only for the 

• Sir Kenelm Digby, whose thoughts are sometimes highly philoso¬ 
phical, remarks on this subject,—“ Methiiiks it is but a gi oss concep¬ 
tion, to think that every atom of the present mdividual matter of a body, 
every gram of ashes of a buned cadaver, scattered by the wind through¬ 
out the world, and, after numerous vanations, changed, peradvcntuie 
into the body of another man, sheuld, at the sounding of the last trumpet, 
be raked together again from all the comers of the earth, and be 
m.ade up anew into the same bo<ly it was before of the first man ” 
(Observations on Keligio Medici, &c , p 170, et seq ) SiniiUr spe¬ 
culations are found m the eloquent work of Dr Bu.net, ‘ ‘ On the 
State of the Dead, and the Children of tjie Itesuirection ” Dust ho 
observes, that, like the woman quoted by the Sadducees in Senp- 
turd, the soul, during a long life, is sometimes married to six or seven 
different bodies “ Corpus nostmin m hodieina vitl est multiidex 
dissipatur et resarcituv mdies, et post aliquot aunoa lit ex iif.egro 
novum Dromde m curnciilo totius vitrn, sex aut septem habemus 
divcrsa coriiora, et adhuo quidem plura, si vivaccs et longrevi siinus ” 
(c IX p 198 ) He next pursues, in nuagination, the various trans¬ 
formations which the material particles composing our bodies un- 
deigo after death “ Cinercs et particiilse cadaverum niultifai ihm dis- 
perguntur, per mare, per terras, nequo tanthin per terraium oibem, sed 
ctiana in rcgiones aeris k coloro soils evocti, m millc pl.igas dissipati 
Proeterea, non tantuin dissemmantur sparsim et soluth per omnia ele- 
inenta, sed etiam msermtur un corpoia aninialnim, arboium, fontiiim, 
rerumque aharupi, unde facilh eximi aut extiicaii nequeunt Denique, 
m his niigratiombus ex aUis corponbus in aha, novas induunt formas et 
figuras, neque eandem leteient naturam et qu.ditatem His positis et 
concessis, lyiajntur k quibus causis fiat, et qu<l latiomnhfeo re-collectio 
partiuni et partjpularuni juiiius cujusque coipons, quantumeunque dis- 
sitorsiiii utrunique latcntium.” (Iba p 20'2 ) And again “ ^TTOjUsque 
cineres ab exordio nmndi asseverati fuissent m suis iimis et capsulis 
seorsifii vel potius si smgula cadavera m mumiam conversa, inaperent 
niagna ex parte Integra ahqua esset spes recuperandi pai tes bene mul- 
tas ejusdem corporis, absque alterarum inistura Quandoquidem verb 
cadavera, ut plunmum dissolvuntur et dissipantur, partesque eoi-um 
ni.igno se corpore niiscent exhalantur in aerem, reciduntque in rore 
e‘ pluvik imbibuntur k radioibus plantarum, et facerunt m gramma, 
frumenta, et fruotuB, unde rcdeqnt m orbem ut coimra hiunana.” (lb. 
p. 203 .)—Ed. 
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prince’s actions: but who would say it was the same man? 
The body 400 goes* to the making the man, and would, I 
guess, to everybody determine the man in this case; wherein 
the soul, with all its princely thoughts about it, would not 
make another man: but he would be the same cobblhr to 
every one besides himself. I know that, in the ordinary 
w^y of .speaking, the same person, and the same man, stand 
for one and the same thing. And indeed every one will 
always liave a liberty to speak as he j (leases, and to apply 
what articulate sounds to what ideas he thinks fit, and change 
them as often as he pleases. But yet, when we will inquire 
what makes the same sjurit, man, or jierson, we must fix 
the ideas of .spirit, man, or person in our minds, and having 
resolved with ourselves what we moan by them, it will not 
be h.ard to determine in either Of them, or the like, when it 
is the same, and when not. 

10 Vo>tsciousness makes Ova same I’erson. —But though 
the .same immaterial substance or soul does not alone, 
wherever it be, and in* whatsoever state, nialg? the same 
man, yet it is plain, consciousness, as far as ever it cj*k,be 
extended, should it be to ajj^s j^ist, unites existences and 
actioBS, very remote m time into‘the same person, as well as 
it doe.s the existences and actions of the immediately preced¬ 
ing moment: so that whatever has the coiisoioii.sness of 
present and past actions, is the same person to whom they 
both belong Had I the same consciousne.ss that I saw the 
ark and Noah’s flood, as that I saw an ovci flowing of the 
Thames last winter, or as that I write now; I could no uibre 
doubt that I who write this now, that the Thames over¬ 
flowed last winter, and that viewed the flood at the general 
deluge, was the same self, place that self in wliat substance 

• I agree witu Butler that Locke is here cotifu<!ed .an(l*8bscure, or 
totally, wr ig In his running contents, or ^nopsis.Ae says, “ ^n- 
sciousiiess makes the same person "•But “ one should rc.ally thiiTk it 
self-evident,” as Butler Aiserves, “ that consciousness of personal iden¬ 
tity pftisupposcs, and therefoi e cannot constitute pcrson<al identity any 
more than knowledge m any other case can constituje truth, which it 
presupposes ” (Analogy»'&c., p 332 ) Coniciousness depends on me¬ 
mory , but if a m.an should lose wholly the power of reminiscence, so 
that he could recall no one action of his past life, 1 slyluld not consider 
that his personal uhntity would be thus annihilated, or that he had 
become a diflerent individual.—£ d. 
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you please, thau tliat I "wlio write this am the same myself 
iiow whilst 1 write (whether I consist of all the same sub¬ 
stance, material or immaterial, or no) that I was yesterday; 
for as to this point of being the same self, it matters not 
whether this present self be made up of the same or other 
substances, I being as much concerned, and as justly ac¬ 
countable for any action that was done a thousand years' 
since, appropriatad to me now by this self-conseiousness, as I 
am tor what I did the last moment. 

17. Self depends on Consciousness .—Self is that conscious 
thinking thing, whatever substance made up of, (whether spi¬ 
ritual or material, simple or compounded, it matters not,) 
which is sensible or conscious of pleasure and pain, capable 
of hajipincss or misery, and so is concerned for itself, as far 
as that consciousness extdhds. Thus every one finds, that, 
whilst comprehended under that consciousness, the little 
finger is as much a part of himself as what is most so. Upon 
separation of this little finger, should this coascioiisness go 
along with the little finger, and leave the rest of the body, 
it to evident the little finger would be the person, the same 
person, and self then would hjve nothing to do with the rest 
of the body. As in this " case it is the consciousnes&fthat 
goes along with the sub.stance, when one part is separate 
from another, which makes the same person, and constitutes 
this lusepar.ible self; so it is in reference to substances remote 
in time. That with which the consciousness of this present 
thinking thing can join itself, makes the same person, and is 
one self with it, and with nothing else; and so attributes to 
itself, and owns all the actions of that thing as its own, as far 
as that consciousness reaches, and no further, as every one 
who reflects will perceive. 

18. O^ijects of Itewarf and Punishment .—In this personal 
identity is founded .all the right and justice of reward and 
puBishment, happiness andiuiisery being that for w’lirch’sjveiy 
one IS concerned for himself, and not mattering what becomes 
of any substance not joined to, or affected with that con¬ 
sciousness. For as lt,^is evident in the instance I gave but 
now, if the consciousness went along ■W^ith the little finger 
when it was cut off, that would be the same self which was 
concerned for the whole body yesterday, making part of 
itself, whose actions then i£ cannot but admit as its own now. 
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Though, if the same bodj should still live, and immediately 
from tlie separation of the little finger have its own peculfar 
consciousness, whereof the little finger knew nothing; it 
would not at all be concerned for it, as a part of itself, or 
could Own any of its actions, or have any of them imputed 
to him. 

• 19. This may show us wherein personal identity consists: 
not m the identity of substance, but," as I have said, m the 
identity of consciousness;* wherein if Socrates and the pre¬ 
sent mayor of Queenborough agree, they are the same person; 
if the same Socrates waking and sleeping do not partake of 
the same consciousness, Socrates waking and sleeping is not 
the same person. And to punish Socrates waking for what 
sleejiiiig Socrates thought, and, waking Sociatefi was never 
conscious of, would be no more of right, than to punish one 
twin for what his brother-twin did, whereof he knew nothing, 
because their outsides were so like, that they ^ould not be 
distmguishe?!; for such twins have been seen. • 

20 But yet possibly it will still be objeetbd, siipimse I 
wholly lo.se the memory of some parts of my life, beyfiYid a 
possibility of retrieving theift, ^o*that perhajis I shall never 
be conscious of them again, yet am I not the same person 
that did those actions, had those thoughts that I once was 
conscious of, though I have now forgot theinl To which I 
answer, that wo must here take notice what the word I is 
applied to, which, in this case, is the man only And the 
same man being presumed to be the same person, I is (jasily 
here supposed to stand also for the same person But if it 
be possible for the same man to haVe distinct incommunicable 
consciousness at different times, it is past doubt the same 
man would at different times mak^different persons; which, 
we see, is th-r sense of mankind m the solemnesWeclaration 
of ^heir,. opinions; human laws not pflmshiuf the mad man 
for the sobfer man’s^ actions, nA: the sober man for whJt the# 
mat^ man did, thereby making them two persons: wjjich is 
somewhat explained by our way of speaking in English, when 
we say such an or^ is not himself,*or is beside himself; in 
wluch phrases it is insinuated, as if those who now, or at 

- Compare tliet^'ObaeivatKfcs on yie Religio Medici,” by SirKenelm 
Digby. (Masterpieces, vul. vl p. 171, et seij)— En. 
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least first used them, thought that self was changed, the self- 
BsSne person was no longer in that man. 

21. Difference b^ween Identity of Man and Person .—But 
yet it is hard to conceive that Socrates, the same individual 
man, ^onld he two jiorsons. To help ns a little in this, we 
must consider what is meant by Socrates, or the same indi¬ 
vidual man. 

Piust, it must be either the same individual, immaterial, 
thinking substance; in short, the same numerical soul, and 
nothing else. 

Secondly, or tho same animal, without any regard to an 
immaterial soul. 

Thirdly, or the same immaterial spirit united to the same 
animal. 

Now, take which of these suppositions you please, it is 
impossible to make personal idf-ntity to consist in anything 
but consciouiAiesa, or reach any lurther than that does. 

For, by the first of them, it must be allowed f)os.sible that 
a man born of different women, and m distant times, may bo 
the ijSme man. A way of speaking, which whoever admits, 
must allow it possible for the s;.me man to be two distinct 
persons, as any two that have lived in different ages, without 
the knowledge of one another’s thoughts. 

By the second and third, Socrates, in this life and after it, 
cannot be the same man any way, but by the same conscious¬ 
ness; and so making human identity to consist in the same 
thing wherein we place personal identity, there will be no 
difficulty to allow the same man to bo the same person. But 
then they who place -human identity in consciousness only, 
and not in something else, mu^ consider how they will make 
the infant Socrates the .same man with Socrat^ after the 
resurrection But whatsoever to some men mjikes a man, 
and consequently the same individual man, wherein .nerhaps 
few Ifre agreed, personal identity can b^ us be placed’ in 
nothing but consciousness, (which is that alone which makes 
what we call self,) without involving us in great absurdities. 

22. But is not a manedrunk and sober the same person' 
why else is he punished for the fact he commits wher 
drunk, though he be never afterwards conscious of it} Jus’ 
as much tho same person as a man that v alks, and doe; 
other things in his sleep, is the same person, and is answer 
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able for any mischief he shall dp in it.* Human laws punish 
both, witlk a justice suitable to their way of knowledge; be¬ 
cause, in these cases, they cannot distinguish, certainly what 
is real, what coxinterfeit: and so the ignorance in drunken¬ 
ness or sleep is not admitted as a plea. For, though punish¬ 
ment be annexed to personality, and personality to conscious¬ 
ness, and the drunkard perhaps be not conscious of what he 
did, yet human judicatures justly punish him, because the 
fact IS proved against him, but want of consciousness cannot 
be proved for him. But in the gteat day, wherein the 
secl-ets of all hearts shall be laid open, it may be reasonable 
to think, no one shall be made to answer for what he knows 
nothing of, but shall receive his doom, his conscience accusing 
or excusing him.t 

23. Consciousness alone makes Self. —Nothing but conscious¬ 
ness can unite remote existences mto the same person : the 
identity of substance will not do it; for whatever substance 
there is, however framed, without consciousness there is no 
person: and a carcass ijiay be a person, as well any sort of 
substance be so without consciousness. •»» 

Could we suppose two disfinci* incommunicable concious- 
nesees acting the same body, tbi? one constantly by day, the 
other by night, and, on the other side, the same conscious¬ 
ness, acting by intervals, two distinct bodies; I ask, in the 
first case, whether the day and the night man would not be 
two as distinct persons as Socrates and Plato? And whether, 
in the second case, there would not be one person in two dis¬ 
tinct bodies, as much as one man is the same in two* dis¬ 
tinct clothings? Nor is it at ali material to say, that tins 

* I doubt here both the law and the justice. A somn.ambulist, if satis- 
factonly provM to be such, would not bejujnished ior hia acts, whatever 
they might be ^ and most certainly ought not to bo, anymore than a 
madman — Ed • 

+••1 h.ivfe somewhere read of a traveller in America,^ho, havinn been 
nearly drowned in pas^ng a great nver, afterwards related, that, a few* 
moments before all consciousness was extinguished, the memory nf every 
action ho had performed during his hfe was renewed within him, with 
the utmost distinctness and vividness—th%t, m factf his whole career, 
painted, as it were, m fcutlmes of fare, passed in rapid panoramic proces¬ 
sion before his imagination Something like this he supjiosed to take 
place m every man, at the moment of death, and ?»gam at the day.of 
judgment, so that#ve shall be able to^t as witnesses against ourselves, 
111 all that we have done, spoken, or imagmed. and this appears to be a 
rational and phdosophicad idea.—E d. 
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same, and this distinct consciousness, in the cases above 
nj^ntioued, is owing to the same and distinct ipimatcrial 
substances, bringing it with them to those bodies; which, 
whether true or no, alters not the case ; since it is evident 
the personal identity would equally be determined by the 
consciousness, whether that consciousness wci'e annexed to 
some individual immaterial substance or no. For, granting 
that the thinking substance in man must be necessarily sup¬ 
posed immaterial, it is evident that immaterial thinking thing 
may sometimes part wkh its past consciousness, and be re¬ 
stored to it again, as appears in the forgetfulness men often 
have of their past actions: and the mind many times recovers 
the memory of a past consciousness, which it had lost for 
twenty years together. Make these intervals of memory and 
forgetfulness to take their turns regularly by day and night, 
and you have two persons with the same immaterial spirit, 
as much as ip the former instance two persons with the same 
body. So that self is not determined by identity, or diversity 
of substance,^ which it cannot be sure of, but only by iden- 
tity qf consciousness. 

24. Indeed it m.ay conepive ^^the substance whereof it is 
HOW made up to hayo existed formerly, iipited in the s"mc 
conscious being, but, consciousness removed, that substance 
is no more itself, or makes no more a part of it, than anj 
other substance; as is evident in the instance we have alreadj 
given of a limb cut off, of whose heat, or cold, or other affec 
tions, having no longer any consciousness, it is no more of s 
mair’s self, than any other matter of the universe. In like 
manner it will be in i;cfei;cnce to any immaterial substance 
which is void of that consciousness whereby lam myself tc 
myself, if there be any part of its existence whi^h I cannol 
upon recollection join with that present consciousness, wherebj 
I am now myself, it is in that part of its existence no mori 

than a.iy other immaterial being. For whatsoc /ei 
any substance has thought or done, which, I cannot recollect 
and bj my consciousness make my own thought and action 
it will no more belong to me, whether a part of me though 
or did it, than if it had been thought or done by any othe 
immaterial being anywhere existing. 

25. I agree, the more probable opinion iSj that tliis con 
sciousness is annexed to, and the alffection of,' one individua 
immaterial substance. 



But let men, accowling to their diverse hypotheses, resolve 
of that as they please; this very intelligent being, sensible of 
happiness or misery, must grant that there is something that 
is himself that he is concerned for, and would have happy; 
that this self has existed in a continued duration more^han 
one instant, and therefore it is possible may exist, as it has 
. done, months and years to come, without any certain bounds 
to "be set to its duration; and may be the same self by the 
same consciousness continued on for the future. And thus, 
by this consciousness, he finds himself to be the same self 
which did such or such an action some years since, by which 
ho comes to be hajipy or miserable now. In all which account 
of self, the same numerical substance is not considered as 
making the same self; but the same continued consciousness, 
m which several substances may jjave been united, and again 
separated from it; which, whilst they continued in a vital 
union with that wherein this consciousness then resided, 
made a part of that same self. Thus any part of our bodies 
vitally united*to that which is conscious in us, nuakes a part 
of ourselves; but upon Separation from the vital union by 
which that consciousness is communicated, that whimi a 
monignt since was part of our^lvfi?, is now no more so than 
a part of another man’s self is a part of me: and it is not im¬ 
possible but in a little time may become a real part of an¬ 
other person. And so we have the same numerical substance 
become a pai-t of two different persons , and the same person 
ju'esorved under the change of various substances. Could we 
siipjiose any spirit wholly stripped of all its niemory»or 
consciousness of pa-st actions, as we find our minds always 
are of a great part of ours, and sofiietirrfbs of them all; the 
union or separation of such a spiritual substance would make 
no variation ^f personal identity, any»more than that of any 
jiartlcle of nifitter does. Any substance vitally %inited to 
the jjjeseet thinking being, is a part of’that v«ry same^elf 
wluch now is, anytlyng united*to it by a consciousness of ■ 
formey actions, makes also a part of the same self, wh»h is 
the same both then and now. 

26. Person a forem^vc Term. —Persdh, as I fake it, is the 
n.inie for this self. Wherever a man finds what he calls him¬ 
self, there, I think, another may say is the ^ame person. 

On the various signi.'ications of thi? word, see Faber’s Lexicon, and 
Eiiiesti (Jlavis Ctccroiiuna, p 35(i. The latter writer observes. “Nos 
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It is a forensic term, appropriating actions and their merit, and 
po belongs only to intelligent agents capable of _a law, and 
happiness, and misery. This personality extends itself beyond 
present existence to what is past, only by consciousness, wliereby 
it be«omes concerned and accountable, owns and imputes to 
itself p.'ist actions, just upon the same ground and for the 
same reason that it does the present. All which is founded 
in a concern for happiness, the unavoidable concomitant *of 
consciousness; that which is conscious of pleasure and pain, 
desiring that that self that is conscious should be happy. 
And therefore whatever past actions it cannot reconcile or 
appropriate to that present self by consciousness, it can be 
no more concerned in, than if they had never been done; and 
to receive pleasure or pain, i. e., reward or punishment, on 
the account of any such action, is all one to be made happy 
or miserable in its first being, without any demet it at all: 
for supposing a man punished now for what he had done in 
another life, whereof ho could be made to have,no conscious¬ 
ness at all, wnat difference is there between that punishment, 
and being created miserable^ Anu therefore, conformable 
to this, the apostle tells us, that, at the great day, when every 
one shall “ receive according to his doings, the secrcip of 
all hearts shall belaid open.” The sentence shall be justified 
by the consciousness all persons shall have, that they tlieni- 
selvos, in what bodies soever they appear, or what sub¬ 
stances soever that consciousness adheres to, arc the same that 
committed those actions, and deserve that punishment for 

thOiTl. 

27. I am apt enough to think I have, in treating of this 
subject, maile some suppositions that will look strange to 
some readers, and possibly they are so in themselves. But 
yet, I think they are suck as are pardonable, in this ignorance 
we. are iit'of the nature of that thinking thing that is in us, 
an4,which wn’ look on as ourselves. Did we knosvi wljat it 
was, or how it .was tied to a certain system of fleeting animal 
spiri.s; or whether it could or could not perform its gpera- 
rations of thinking and memory out of a body organized as 
ours is; and whether it has pleased God, that no one such 
spirit shall ever bo united to any one but such body, upon 

monebimus —personam per periphraam qusndam dioi de hommibus, sed 
euni respcctu ad eorum conditioitcm, offtcium, mores,” &c. (Cfr. Cicer. 
pro A. Cluwitio, 29, pro Archia, Poeta 2 .)—Ed. 
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the right constitution of whose organs its memory shoult^ 
deperul; w5 might see the absurdity of some of those suppo¬ 
sitions I have made. But, taking as we ordinarily now do, 
(m the dark concerning these matters,) the soul of a maji for 
an immaterial substance, independent from matter, and in- 
dilfcrent alike to it all, there can, from the nature of things, 
bo»no absurdity at all to suppose that the same soul may at 
diifereid. times be united to different bo'dios, and with them 
make up for that time one man, as well as wo suppose a part 
of a sheep’s body yesterday should bo a part of a man’s body 
to-raoi row, and in that union make a vit.d part of Mcliboeus 
himself) ii.s well as it did of his ram. 

28. Tlia Difficulty from ill Use of Names —To conclude: 
Whatever .substance begins to eji.st, it must, during its ex¬ 
istence, nece.''.sarily fie the same: whatever comjiositioiis of 
sub.stances begin to exi.st, during the union of those sub¬ 
stances the concrete must be the same; whatsoever mode 
begins to exi?t, during its existence it is tlie f?ame; and so 
if the composition be of distinct sub.stances and diff<jj;ent 
modes, the same rule holds: whereby it will a]ipear,*that 
the difficulty or obscurity thift l^ifs been about this matter 
rathiT rises from thif names ill used, than from any obscurity 
in things themselves. For whatever makes the .specific idea 
to which the name is applied, if that idea be steadily kept to, 
the distinction of anything into the same, and divers, will 
easily be conceived, and there can arise no doubt about it. 

29 (Jontinued Existence makes Identity. —For, supposing a 
ratictnal sjiirit be the idea of a man, it is easy to know what 
IS the same man, viz, the same spirit” Whether separate or 
in a bod^ will be the same man. Sujiposin^ a rational 
spiiit vitally united to a body of a,<*ertain conformation of 
parts to make a man, whilst that rational .spirit, -mtli that 
vital conformation of pai’ts, though corftiuued m a fleef^g 
succc^ice body, remains, it wilf be the .sam 5 .jnan. But if 
to any^one the idea of a man be but the vital union of parts 
in a certain shape, as long as that vital union and shape 
remain in a concrete no otherwise^ tRe .same, liut by a con¬ 
tinued succession of fleeting particles, it will be the same 
man. For, whatever bo the composition whefeof the com¬ 
plex idea is madft, whenever existence makes it one par¬ 
ticular thing under any denomination, the same existence 

VOL. L 2 I 
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continued, preserves it the same individual under the same 
denomination.* 


CHAPTER XXVIIT. 

OF OTHER RELATIONS. 

1. Proportio'nal. —Besides tlio before-mentioned occaswns 
of time, place, and causality, of comparing or referring things 
one to another, there arc, as I have said, infinite others, 
some whereof I shall mention. 

First, The first I shall name is some one simple idea, wliich, 
being capable of parts or degrees, affords an occasion of com- 
parmg ' the subjects wherein it 13 to one another, in respect 
of that simple idea, v. g j, whiter, sweeter, equal, more, &c 
These rehition.s, depending on the equality and excess of the 
same simple idea, in several subjects, may be called, if one 
will, projioTtional; and that these are only conversant about 
those .simple ideas received from sensation dr Reflection, is 
so evident, that nothing need be sail to evince it. 

f.‘ Natural —Secondly, Another occasion of comiiariiig 
things together, or conshderliig one thing, so as to include 
. Ill that consideration some other thing,' is the circumstances 
of their oiigiii or beginning, which being not afterwards 
to be altered, make the relations depending thereon as lasting 
as tlie subjects to which they belong, v g, father and sou, 
brothers, cousin-gernians, &c , which have their relations hy 
one community of blood, wherein they partake in seveial 
degrees. countrymen, i. e, those who were born in the S.iiiie 
countiy or tract of'gVoutid, and these I call natural relations, 
wherein we -may observe, that mankind have fitteil then- 
notions and words to,tljo use of common life, and not to the 
truth and extent of things For it is certain,^hat, in reality, 
the relation* is the*- same betwixt the begetter j^iid the be¬ 
gotten in the several race^ of other animals as well as men, 
but,^,yet it is seldom said, tliis bull is the grandfather of such 
a calf, or that two pigeons are cousin-germans. It is very 
convenient, that, by'distinct names these relations should 
be observed and marked out in manfcnd; there being oc- 
^^casion, both >in laws and other communications one with 

• The doctrine of identity .affd diversity contained in this chapter, tlie 
Bishop of« Worcester pieteuds to bo inconsistent with the doctiines ot 
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another, to mention and take notice of men under tliese re¬ 
lations; frdm whence also arise the obligations of severaf 
duties amongst men. WJieieas, in brutes, men having very 
little or no cause to mind these relations, they have not 
thougjht fit to give them distinct and peculiar names. TtIiis, 
by the way, may give us some light into the different state 
and growth of languages; which being suited only to the 
convenience of communication, are proportioned to • the 
notions men have, and the commerce of thoughts familiar 
amongst them, and not to the reality or extent of things, 
nor to the various rcsjiects might bo found among them, nor 
the diftorent abstract consider.itions might be framed about 
them. Where they had no philosophical notions, there they 
had no terms to exjircss them: and it is no wonder men 
should have framed no names for those things they found 
no occasion to discourse of Fiom \vhcuce it is easy to 
iniaginc why, as in some coiiiitrie.s, they may tav not s6 
much as the *iiame for a horse, and in others, where they 
arc more careful of the jitdigrees of their horses, than of their 
own,^ that there they may have not only iiames^ for?par- 
ticular horses, but also of th(*r several relations of k^dred 
one £o another. 

3. histiluted —Thirdly, Sometimes the foundation of con¬ 
sidering things, with reference to one another, is some act 
whereby any one comes by a moral i ight, power, or obliga¬ 
tion to do .something. Thus, a general is one that hath 
power to command an army, and an army under a genejal 
IS a collection of armed men, obliged to obey one man. A 
citizen, or a burgher, is one who has a right to certain pri¬ 
vileges in this or that place. All this .sort de^iendmg upon 
men’s wills, or agreement in socie^, I call instituted, or 
voluntary; and may be distinguished from the natural, in 
the Cln Hti.i 1 faith, concei mtig the resurrectioK of tlio '^ail. His way 
of arguing fiom it i» this lie sava <.’he reason of believing tho rftui- 
rcction of the same bodj, upon Mr. Locke’s grounds, is fiom the idea 
of identity To wliicli our .luthoi, in Ins Third Letter to the Btshop 
of Worcester, answem, as will be soon (See Appendix, No. VI., at end 
of vol u)—IS d. j • • • 

• As m Arabia, where, however, they have not, as is commonly sup¬ 
posed, written genealogies, though they preserve witjj the utmost care 
the pedigree of their horses. I have seen a barb of the famous Hassans 
breed, the history of which ls Jhobably ay well known in the desert as 
that of the tnbe to which it belongs. —Ed. 
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that they are most, if not all of them, some way or other 
alterable, and separable from the persons to whoili they have 
sometimes belonged, though neither of the substances, so 
relal^ed, be destroyed. Now, though these are all reciprocal, 
as well as the rest, and contain in them a reference of two 
things one to the other; yet, because one of the two things 
often wants a relative name, importing that reference, men 
usually take no notice of it, and the relation is commonly 
overlooked: v. g, a patron and client are easily allowed to 
be relations,* but a constable or dictator are not so readily 
at hist hearing considered as such; because there is no 
jieculiar name for those who are under the command of a 
dictator or constable, expressing a relation to either of them, 
though it be certain that either of them hath a certain power 
over some others, and so is so far related to them, as well as 
a patron is to his client, or general to his aimy. 

4. Mordl —Fourthly, There is another sort of relation, 
which 13 the conformity or disagreement miin’s voluntary 
actions haVb to a rule to which they are referred, and hy 
whi'oh they are judged of, which, I think, may be called 

• The nature, hoitever, of the relationship tubsuting among the old 
Eomans between pation and client is not very genei ally understood, 
nor, in f.ict, is it of e.i«y exjdanation Niebuhr, pel haps, has done most 
of any modem writer towards elucidating the subject, and his ideas 
are these -—“ The Pationus and Matroua are the father and mother 
of the family, m relation to their childien and domestics, and to their 
de^iendents, the clients .... The clients who neither gained their 
livelihood by trade nor liiul already acqiiucd pioperty, received giants 
from their jiations of bpilding-ground on their estates, together with 
two acies of arable lanH, not as propeity, but as a precarious tenement, 
which the owner could resume, if he telt hmcself injured But all, how¬ 
ever different m rank and consequence, were entitled to paternal pro¬ 
tection fioni the pation he Was hound to lelieve their distress, to appe.ar 
for tlieiiii[h court, to expound the law to them, civil ami pontifical On 
the^. other ham’, the chents were obliged to be heaHily dutiful and obe¬ 
dient to their patron, to promote‘nis honour, to pay his imilcts .am? fines 
to aiil him jointly with the members of liis hobse in bearing burdens for 
the commonwealth, and defraymg the charges of public offices,*to con- 
tnbiite to the pqrtiomng of his daughtore, and to ransom him or whoever 
of Ills family might fall inYo an enemy's h.andsj” (Hist ofEome, vol i 
p ‘d7i)) Tins .account of the Gcnn.aii historian agiees, in most parti¬ 
cular, with th^t which had already been given in 1560, by Sigonms m 
'his learned but little known work, De Antique Jure Civium Komano- 
rum, 1 11 p. 35, a. b. Yet it'is remark.able that Niebuhr never once 
refers to him, so far as I have been able to discover.—E d. 
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moral relation, as being that which denominates our moral 
actions, and deserves well to be examined; there being ncA 
part of knowledge wherein we should be more careful to 
get determined ideas, and avoid, as much as may be, ob¬ 
scurity and confusion. Human actions, when with their 
various ends, objects, mannera, and circumstances, they are 
fr^ed into distinct complex ideas, are, as has been shown, 
so many mixed modes, a great part whereof have names, an¬ 
nexed to them. Thus, sujiposmg giatitude to lie a readiness 
to acknowledge and return kindness received; polygamy to 
bo the having more wives than one at once; when we frame 
these notions thus in our minds, we have there so many 
determined ideas of mixed modes. But this is not all that 
concerns our actions, it is not enough to have determined 
ideas of them, and to know what ^lamcs belong to such and 
such combinations of ideas. We have a further and greater 
coucermnent, and that is, to know whether such actions, so 
made up, arc morally good or bad. , 

5. Mitral Goid and J^vU —Good and evil, a» hath been 
shown, (B. II. chap xx § 2, and chap. xxi. § 42,) are nofliing 
but jilea.-,ure or piun, or that* which occasions or procures 
pleaSflre or jiain to«\(s. Moral gtiod and •evil, then, is only 
the conformity or disagreement of our voluntary actions to 
some law, whereby good or evil is drawn on us by the 
will and power of the law-maker; which good and evil, jilea- 
sure or pain, attending our observance oi breach of the law 
by the deciee ot the law-maker, is that wo call rewaid and 
punishment. 

6 . Moral Rules —Of these moral riiii^ or laws, to which 
men generally refer, and by which theyj'udgc ol^the rectitude 
or pravity of their actions, there seem to mo to be thiee sorts, 
with their three different eiifoi cemt'nts, or icwarc|^and pu¬ 
nishments, tdr, since it would be utteily in vain to sujipose 
a rult sct'to ihe free actions of eien, without annexing Jb it 
some enforcement of^ood and evil to deteimine his wil^ we 
must, Vherever wc suppo.se a law, suppose also some reward 
or punishment annexed to that law. It would be in vam 
for one intelligent b«ing to set a rule to the actions of an¬ 
other, if he had it not in his power to reward the compliance 
with, and punislu deviation^from his rule, by some good andf 
evil that is not the natural nrocJuct and consequence of the 
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action itself. For that being a natural convenience or in¬ 
convenience, would operate of itself, without a 15w. * This 
if I mistake not, is the true nature of all law, properly so 
called. 

7. Laws.—^The laws that men generally refer their actions 
to, to jndge of their reotituclc or obliquity, seem to me to be 
these three: 1. The divine law. 2. The civil law. 3. The 
law., of opinion or reputation, if I may so call it. By the 
relation they bear to the first of these, men judge whetlier 
their actions are sins or duties, by the second, whether they 
be criminal or innocent; and by the third, whether they be 
virtues or vices. 

8. Divine Law the Measure of Sin and Duty. —First, the 
divine law, whereby I mean that law which God has set to 
the actions of men, whether promulgated to them by the 
light of nature,t or the voice of revelation. That God has 
given a rule whereby men should govern themselves, I think 
there is nobody so brutish as to denj'-. He haS a right to do 
it, we arc^his creatuies. he has goodness and wisdom to 
diroiit our actions to that which is best, and he has power to 
enforce it by rewards amJ puinshments of infinite weight and 
duration in another life, mr nobody oavi take us out of his 
hands. I’his is the only true touchstone of moral rectitude, 
and, by comiiarmg them to this law, it is that men judge of 
the most considerable moral good or evil of thoir actions 
that IS, whether as duties or sms, they are like to procure 
thfin happiness or misery from the hands of the Almighty.J 


* However, we cons^lo, it to be “a law of nature” that certain actions 
necessarily jiroduce certain results to the actor, wliith, as they are plea¬ 
surable 01 otherwise, may be regarded as .i reward oi piinibhmont It is 
undei stood, of couree, that fhese consequences have been attached by 
the Creatin to the acta fioiu which they spring, with design to punish or 
reward —Hn , 

•h On the n.atural way of findiqg out laws by reason ^o ^ide tkc will 
unto that which is good, see Hooker, Ecclcs IJolity, 1 i § 8 —Eo. 

t f 11 James Mackintosh, whose metaphysical studies had cqpferred 
considerable acuteness on his mind, indulges in oversubtilty in the re¬ 
marks where he^ atUcks Paley’s very imperfect definition of virtue, 
which would appear to have been founded on< the doctrine in the tc\t. 
“Virtue,” says Paley, “ is the doing good to mankind, in obedience to 
,the will of God,* and for the sake of everlastmg happiness ” (Moral 
Philosophy, 17) “ According^ to this doctrine," t bserves Mackintosh, 

“every action not done for the sake of the agent's happiness is vicious.” 
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9. CivU, Law tlm Measure of Crimes and Innocence — 
Secondly, the civil law—the rule set by the commonwealth 
to the actions of those who belong to it—is another rule t8 
which men refer their actions, to judge whether they be 
criminal or no. This law nobody overlooks, the rewards and 
punishments that enforce it being ready at hand, ancf suit¬ 
able to the power that makes it;^ which is the force of the 
cctnimonwealth, engaged to jirotect the lives, liberties, and 
possessions of those who live according to its law; ami luis 
jiower to take away life, liberty, or goods, from him who 
disobeys: which is the punishment of ofTenccs committed 
against tliis law. 

10 Philosojdiiced Law the Measure of Virtue and Vice .— 
Thirdly, the law of opinion or rejnitation. Virtue and vice 
are names jiretended and snpjiosed everywhere to stand for 
actions in their own nature right and wrong; and as far as 

(Ethical Philosophy, p 278, et seq ) And so it is, in tiytli* for, when 
the niiiul disco'iers that virtue is iiitellectnal healtli, and vic(‘ intcdlectual 
disease, it naturally prefeis the actions winch promote Mr it health , and, 
fur the sake of pruniotmg i^ hefoie such as liave a tcnifoncy to destroy 
it “Now, it plainC adds he, “that an act cannot be saij to be 
done for tlic sake of anything whi^i is»not present to the imnd of the 
at the monient^of action ” Put this is T^ot plain Amtn who 
li.ibituates himself to walking in the open air, Jor the soke of his healthy 
often continues Ins walk when no idea of tlie object for which he is walk¬ 
ing IS present to his niiml And so in morals We get into tlie habit 
of acting in a coitam manner, fur the sake of oljoying God, and obtain¬ 
ing his ap]iiobatioii, w'liich is liaj)j>mcss, but this motive may not be 
alw.iys piescnt to the mind while engaged in acts of virtue —El) 

* As most political societies arc ill oiganized, it often happens,^ that 
both the laws of God and public ojnnion are in opjiosition to the civil 
laws m force, in which c«a.sc, cveiy g‘^d i*h||p will be a bad citizen, 
since he must necessanly desire the dissolution of that govemment under 
which he hajijiens to live This f.ict h.is been well ptft by Muretus, in 
his Commentary on Aristotle's N'comac|^.%in Ethics “])ohac pnvata 
cujusque diseipiina ait Aiistoteles fore ut postoiius dispu^ur, nunquid 
ea cal civi^^m Acultatem an ad aliam quandai^i pertinent ^Nam in per- 
fe^fa quidem^ut ojitimc tempeiata r^publica ejusdwn flcultatis c^honos 
Gives cfficere, et bonos^i'iros Jlhc emm is demum bonus civLs est, qu^ 
vir ^onus At m vitioso et dcpiavato reipublic® statu .q^jiid est 
bonum vinim esse, aliud civem bomirn Nam bonus civis est (^ui prae- 
sentem reipublicsB statum niaxmie amat, ci^mque inodis omnibus conser- 
vare conatui At ea ^uae vitiona sunt, viro bono placere non possunt.” 
(In 1 V p 400, et seq ) On the various contradictory notions and 
habits which prevail among men in different parts of the world, see 
Montaigne, EssaiJl L 1, c. 22 ,*and .-jHian. Var. Hist. L iv. c. 1,—Elf. 
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they really are so applied, they so iar are conincidcnt -with 
the divine law above mentioned. But yet, what(;ver is pre¬ 
tended, this is visible, that these names, virtue and vice, in 
the particular instances of their application, through the 
several nations and societies of men in the world, are con¬ 
stantly attributed only to such actions as in each country and 
sooiety are in reputation or discredit. Nor is it to be 
thought strange, that men everywhere should give the name 
of virtue to those actions, which amongst them are judged 
praiseworthy; and call that vice, which they account blam- 
ablo; since otherwise they would condemn themselves, if they 
should think anything right, to which they allowed not com¬ 
mendation : anythingwi’ong, which they let pass without blame. 
Thus the measure of what is everywhere called and esteemed 
virtue and vice is this approjiation or dislike, jirai.se or blame, 
which, by a secret and tacit consent, establishes itself ni the 
several societies, tribes, and clubs of men in the wovld; 
whereby seV'eral actions come to find credit^ or disgrace 
amongst theiuj. according to the judgment, maxims, or fashion 
of that place. For though men unitSiig into politic societies 
have Vesigned up to the public the disjiosmg of all their 
force, so that they canndt efriploy it against any fclhiiw- 
citizens any further' than the law of the country directs, yet 
they retain still the power of thinking well or ill, approving 
or dis.ipproving of the actions of those whom they live 
amongst, and converse with • and by this approbation and 
dislike they establish amongst themselves what they will call 
virtijie and vice. 

11. That this is the common measure of virtue and vice, 
will apjiear to any onh -v^ho considers, that, though that 
passes for vice .in one country which is counted a virtue—or 
at least not vice—in avqther, yet everywhere virtue and 
praise, vic^and blame, go together. Virtue* is, everywhere 
• » 

Our author, ni hi3 pieface to the fourth edition, takmg notice how 
t'pt men have been to nnatake liiin, added what Eere follows ‘ ‘ Of this 
the ing^Y'ous author of the Discourse concerning the Nature of Ma/1 h.is 
given me a late instance, to mention no other For the civility of his 
expressions, and the oandoui that belongs to his order, forbid me to 
think that he would have closed his preface with ah insinuation, as if in 
what I had said, book ii chap 28, concerning the third rule which men 
refer their actions t6, I went about to make virtue vice, .and vice v rtue 
unless he had mistaken my meaning, which he could not have done, if 
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that which is thought f)raiseworthy; and nothing else but 
that which has the allowance of public esteem is called 

he had but given himself the trouble to consider what the argument was 
I was then upon, and what was the chief design of that chapter, plainly 
enough set down m the fourth section, and those following. For I waa 
tliere not laying down moral rules, but showing the onginal and^ature 
of moral ideas, and enumerating the rules men make use of in moral 
relations, whether those rules were true or false and, pursuant there* 
unV>, I tell what has everywhere that denomination, which in the lan¬ 
guage of that place answers to virtue, and vice in ours, which alters not 
the nature of things, though men do generally judge of, and denominate 
their actions according to the esteem and fashion of the place or sect 
they are of 

“If he liad been at the pains to leflect on what I had said, b. I. c iii. 
§18, and in this present cha])ter, §13, 14, 15, and 20, he would have 
known what I think of the eternal and unalteiable nature of right and 
wrong, and what I call virtue and vice and if he had observed that, in 
the place ho quotes, I only report aa matter of fact what others call 
virtue and vice, he would not liave found it liable to any great exception. 
For I think I am not much out iii saying, tliat one of the rules made use 
of in the woild for a ground or measure of a iiioi.d relationf is that esteem 
and lepiitation which several sorts of actions find variously in the several 
societies of men, according to which they arc there Called virtues or 
vices and whatever authoi^y the learned Mr liowde pTacca in his old 
English Dictionary, I dare say it nowhere tells him, (if I shouhSapjieal 
to it,) that the same action is not vi ci#dit, called and counted a virtue 
in ortC ])!.ice, which heHag in disrepute, passes for.and under the name of 
vice in another The taking notice that men bestow the names of virtue 
and vice accouhng to this rule of reputation, is all I have done, or 
can be laid to my cliarge to have done, tow.irds the making vice virtue, 
and virtue vice Hut the goo<l man cloes well, and ah becomes hia 
calling, to be watchful m such points, and to take the alaiiii, even 
at exjiressions, which, standing alone by themselves, might sound ill, 
and be suspected ' • 

** It 13 to this zeal, allowable in his function, that I forgive his citing, 
as he does, these words of mine, in § 11 %f tlfte«chapter “The exhort^ 
tions of inspire^l teachers have not fcaicd to appeal to common repute: 

* Wliatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report, if 
there '>e any virtue, if there be any pr. 41 ^,’ &c , Phil iv 8,” without 
ttiking notice of^ those immediately preceding, which introdi^ them, and 
run thus .^‘Whereby, in the coirujition of inanucrs, the true boundaries 
of ffio law of vvture, which ought toiic the rule of virtife and vic^wero 
pretty well pieserved, s® that even the exhortations of inspired teachers, 
Ac , Vy which wortls, and the rest of that section, it is plalr^that I 
brought that passage of St Paul, not to prove that the general measure 
of what men call virtue and vice, throughowt th^ worW, was the reputa¬ 
tion and fashion of eath particular society witnm itself, but to show 
that, though it were so, yet, for reasons I there give, men, in that way 
of denominating their actions, did not, for the most part, much va^- 
from the law of nafure: which fe thatastanding and unalterable rule, by 
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virtue. Yirtue and praise are so united, that they are 
failed often by the same name. “ Sunt sua prsemia laudi,” 

which they ought to judge of tho moral rectitude and pravity of their 
actiona, and accordingly denominate them virtues or vicea Had Mi 
Lowde considered this, he would have found it little to his pui pose to 
have quoted that passage in a sense I used it not, and would, 1 imagine, 
have sjiared the explication he subjoins to it, as not very necessary ISut 
I hope this second edition will give him satisfaction on the point, and 
that this matter is now so expressed, as to show him there was no cause 
of scruple 

“Though I am forced to differ from him in those appiehensions he has 
expressed in the latter end of his preface, conceming what I h.id sanl 
about virtue and vice, yet we are better agreed than he thinks, in what 
ho says in Ins third chapter, p 78, conceming natuial insciiption and 
innate notions I shall not deny him the piivilege he claims (p 52) to 
state the question as he pleases, especially when he states it so as to 
leave nothing in it contrary to what I have said for, according to him, 
innate notions being conditional things, depending upon the concurrence 
of several other circumstances, in older to the soul’s exerting them , all 
that he says for innate, imprinted imjiressed notions (for of innate ideas 
he says nothing at all) amounts at last only to this that there are 
certain propositions, which, though the soul fiomtho boinniimg, or when 
a man is born, docs not know, yet, by assistance fiom the outward 
senses^ and the help of some previous ciVtivation, it may aftenvaids 
come Certainly to know the truth of, which is no more than what I 
h.vve affirmed m my first hooks Fw I suppose by the soul's exerting 
them, he means its beginning to know them, or.-else the soul's eiA'rtmg 
of notions will be to me a very unmtelligilile expression , and 1 think, at 
best, IS a very unfit one m tins case, it iiiisloadmg men’s tlioughts by an 
insinuation, as if these notions were m the mind before the soul exerts 
them, i e , before they are known wliereas, tnily before they are 
known, there is nothing of them m the mind, but a capacity to know 
them, when the concurrence of those cii cumstauces, wlucli tins ingenious 
author thinks necessary in order to the soul’s exerting them, bnngs them 
mto our knowledge 

“ Page 52, I find hirareXpreSs it thus ‘ These natural notions are not 
BO impimtcd upop the soul, as that they naturally and neocssaiily exert 
themselves, even m children and idiots, without any assistance from the 
outwai d senses, or without tlforhelp of some previous cultivation ’ Here, 
he says, tlty exert themselves, as p 78, that the soul exerts them 
When lie hfis eY>hamcd ti himself or others wliat he means by the soul’s 
exeirtiig innate notions, or theireexerting themselves, and what'xhat 
previous cultivation and circumstances, in ordeV to their being exerted, 
are , Ife will, I supjiose, find there is so little of controversy between him 
and me in the point, bating that he calls that exerting of notions, which 
I, m a more vulgar sO'de, call knowing, that I have reason to think he 
brought in my name upon this occasion only out! of the pleasure he has 
to speak civilly of me, which I must gratefully acknowledge he has 
done wherever he mentions me, not without confori-mg on me, aa some 
others have done, a title I have n» right) to.”—E d. * 
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says Virgil,* and so Cicero, “Nihil habet natura priestantius, 
quam hoftcstatem,' quam laudem, quain dignitatem, quam 
deciis,”t which ho tells you are all names for the same thing. 
This 13 the language of the heathen philosophers, who well 
underetood wherein their notions of virtue and vie* con¬ 
sisted; and though perhaps by the different temper, educa- 
tton, fashion, maxims, or interest ot different sorts of men, it 
fell out, that what was thought praiseworthy in one jilace, 
escaped not censure m another, and so in different societies, 
virtues and vices wore changed; yet, as to the mam, they for 
the most part kept the same everywhere: for, since nothing 
can be more natural than to encourage with esteem and repu¬ 
tation that wherein every one finds his advantage, and to 
blame and discountenance the central y, it is no wonder that 
esteem and discredit, vii-tue aiiif vii'O, should, m a great mea¬ 
sure, everywhere correspond with the unchangeable rule of 
right and wrong, which the law ot (^jd hath established; 
there being*nothing that so directly and visibly secures and 
advances the general ^od of mankind m this.world, as obe¬ 
dience to the laws he has set them; and nothing that breeds 
such mischiefs and confusion, as J;he neglect of them. And 
therefore men, wil^hout renounefng all sense and rc.ison, and 
their own interest, which they are so constantly true to,J 
could not generally mistake in placing their commendation 
and blame on that side that really deserved it not. Nay, 
even those men whose practice was otherwise, faded not to 
give their apprbbation right; few being dejiraved to that 
degree as not to condemn, at least in others, the f.iultS they 
themselves were guilty of: wheitt))y,.eyen in the corruption 
of manners, the true boundaries of the law of nature, which 
ought to be the rule of virtue and vice, were pretty well 
preferred. So that even the exhoftations of inspired teachers, 

have not feired to appeal to common, repute: “’^Vhatsoever 

m 

• The coihplete passage is 

Sunt hic ctiam sua pnemia laudi 
' Sunt lachmnie rerum et inentem mortalia tanguiit 

L 1 V 461, et seq., 

The remark of Seiviiy agrees with that in’tlie ^\t ”Laudi virtute, ut: 
puram merui qui laude coronam, ail loc —-JtD 

t The whole passage m Cicero is at once philosqphiqal and eloquent 
Locke has quoted but a small part of it (Tusculan ii 20 )—Ed % 

J This IS a grievous error. Ther? is nothing which men so constantly 
overlook oi misunderstand as their own interest.—En, 
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I 

is lovely, whatsoever is of good report, if there be any virtue, 
if there be any praise,” &c. (Phil. iv. 8.). 

12. Its Enforcement, Commendation, and Discredit. —If any 
one shall imagine that I have forgot my own notion of a 
law, when I make the law, whereby men judge of virtue 
and vice, to be nothing else but the consent of private men, 
who have not authority enough to make a law; esjiociaHy 
wanting that which is so necessary and essential to a law, a 
powebto enforce it; I think I may say, that, ho who imagines 
commendation and disgi'ace not to be strong motive.s to men, 
to accommodate themselves to the opinions and rules of those 
with whom they converse, seems little skilled in the nature 
or history of mankind: the greatest part whereof we shall 
find to govern themselves chiefly, if not solely, by this law 
of fashion; and, so they do that which keeps them in rejiu- 
tation with their company, little regard the laws of God, or 
the magistrate. The penalties that attend the breach of 
God’s laws some, nay, perhaps moat men, seldom seriously 
reflect on; and amongst those that do, many, whilst they 
break the law, entertain thoughts oj' future reconciliation, 
and mkking their peace foj- sujjh breaches. And as to the 
punishments due fr 9 m the hwe of the coinmonwealth, they 
frequently flatter themselves with the hopes of impunity. 
But no man escapes the punishment of their censure and 
dislike, who offends against the fashion and opinion of the 
company he keeps and would recommend himself to. Nor is 
there one of ten tlioiisand, who is stiff and insensible enough 
to bear up under the constant dislike and condemnation of 
his own club. He miipt l^e of a strange and unusual con¬ 
stitution, who can content himself to live in constant dis¬ 
grace and disrepute with his own particular society. Soli¬ 
tude many men have sotfglit, and been reconciled to; but 
nobody, thitl has the least thought or sense of ai man about 
him, q<n live i.i socie^iy undei^ the constant dislike** and ill 
opinion of his familiars, and those he converses with. This 
is a bulden too heavy for human sufferance; and he musfi be 
made up of iri;econcileajjle contradictions, who can take 
pleasure in company, nnd yet be insensible of contempt and 
disgrace from his companions. 

} 3. These three Laws the Bides of moral Goqd and Evil .— 
These three then, first, the la^ of Uod; secondly, the law of 
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politic societies; thirdly, the law of fashion, or private cen- 
sm-e; are* those tO which men variously compare thehr 
actions: and it is by their conformity to one of these laws 
that they take their measures, when they would judge of 
their moral rectitude, and denomiHate their actions* good 
or bad. 

• 14. Morality is Hue Rdation of Actions to these Rides .— 
Whether the rule, to which, as to a touchstone, we bring our 
voluntary actions, to examine them by, and try their good¬ 
ness, and accordingly to name them, which is, as it were, the 
mark of the value wo .set upon them; whether, I say, we 
take that rule from the fashion of the country, or the will of 
a law-maker, the mind is easily able to observe the relation 
any action hath to it, and to judge whether the action 
agrees or disagrees with the ruli?; and so hath a notion of 
moral goodness or evil, which is either conformity or not 
conformity of any action to that rule: and therefore is often 
ealled moral S’ectitude, This rule being nothiiig but a col¬ 
lection of several simple ideas, the conformity ’tjicroto is but 
so ordering the* action, that the simple ideas belongin* to it 
may correspond to those whioji th« law requires. Ana thus 
we Mee how moral beings and nfttions ane founded on, and 
terminated in these simple ideas we have received from 
sensation or reflection. For example: let us consider the 
complex idea we signify by the word murder, and when we 
have taken it asunder, and examined all the particulars, 
we shall find th%m to amount to a collection of simple 
ideas derived from reflection or sensation, viz. First, from 
reflection on the operations of aur .o^vn minds, wo have 
the ideas of willing, considering, purposing beforehand, ma 
lice, or wishing ill to another; and also of life, or percep¬ 
tion, and self-motion. Secondly," from sensation we have 
the colleclion of those simple sensible.ideas whicTl are to be 
foTSnd in it man, and of som« action, whereRy we p«t an 
end to percejition atid motion in the man, all which simple 
idea^ are comprehended m the word murder. This collection 
of simple ideas being found by me to am-ec ar disagree with 
the esteem of the Country I have been^bred in, and to be 
held by most men there worthy praise or Jjilame, I call the 
action virtuous* or vicious^ if I have the wiU of a supreme 
invisible lawgiver for my rule, then* as I supposed the action 
commanded or forbidden by God, I call it good hr eyil, sin 
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or duty: and if I compare it to the civil law, the rule made 
hy the legislative power of the country, I call it' lawful or 
unlawful, a crime or no crime. So that whencesoever we 
take the rule of moral actions, or by what standard soever 
we frhme in our minds the ideas of virtues or vices, they 
consist only and are made up of collections of simple ideas, 
which we originally received from sense or reflection, and their 
rectitude or obliquity consists in the agreement or disagree¬ 
ment with tho.se patterns prescribed by some law. 

15. To conceive rightly of moral actions, we must take 
notice of them under this two-lold consideration. First, as 
they are in tliemselves each made up of such a collection of 
simple ideas. Thus drunkenness, or lying, signify such or 
such a collection of simple ideas, which I call mixed modes; 
and in this sense they are as Ynuch positive absolute ideas, as 
the drinking of a horse, or speaking of a parrot. Secondly, 
our actions arc considered as good, bad, or indifferent ; and 
in this respect they aie relative, it being their conformity 
to, or disagreement with some rule fjhat makes them to be 
regular, or irregular, good or bad, and so, as for as they are 
compared with a rule, and thcrevpon denominated, they come 
under relation. Thus tlio yhallcngiiig and lighting with' a 
man, as it is a certain positive mode, or paiticular sort of 
action, by jiarticiilar ideas, distinguished from all others, is 
called duelling, which, when consideied in relation to the 
law of God, will deserve the name of sin, to the law of 
fashion, in some countries,* valour and vii'tue; and to the 

■ DueHing IS the sliicld which liars and other persons of base mind 
hold before them, to protect'then eara from the tmth, and from learning 
the contempt iii whicdi they aie held by their eupuiiom in virtue and 
in wisdom (See the opinions of ltou8se.iu, in the Noiivelle Heloise, 
part i lett 57 1 Among the■J’oh.sh nobles of foimei d.iys, petty wars 
were substiti^ed for duels, that is, for a bad practice, one much wome 
“In private quaricla, the;’'aie not obliged to seek satisfaction of the 
wrongi’,me themf man to man. When they think themselves injureff, 
diey gather all their friends, and the most re&oliVoc of all their vaAb.ds, 
and martill out with the gi eatest strength they can make to attack^aiid 
worst their enemies wheresoever they can meet them, and do not lay 
down their amis till the! have fought, or else some fnends have intei- 
posed and reconciled theui, and, instead of a scimitar put in their hands, 
a great glass full of the liquor they call toquay, to dnnk one another’s 
hefilth " (Desenp. of Ukraine, by the Sieur de Bcauplan ) That curious, 
but Uttle known traveller, Skippoc-, relates, that, wiien at Padua, he 
heard the celebrated Ferranus lecture to the students against duelling, 
on which occasion an extraordmary story “of a duel, or monomachta. 
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municipal laws of some governments, a capital crime. In this 
case when* the positive mode has one name, and another 
name as it stands in relation to the law, the distinction may 
as eiisily he observed as it is in substances, where one name, 
V. g, man, is used to signify the thing; another, v.g., father, 
to signify the relation. 

• 16. y/te Denominations of Actions often misleMd us. — iiut 
because veiy frequently the positive idea of the action^ and 
its moral relation, arc comprehended together under one 
name, and the same word made use of to express both the 
mode or action, and its moral rectitude or obliquity; there¬ 
fore the relation itself is loss taken notice of, and there is 
often no distinction made between the positive idea of the 
action, and the reference it has to a rule: by which con¬ 
fusion of these two distinct considerations under one term, 
those who yield too easily to the impressions of sounds, and 
are forward to take names for things, are often nusled in 
their judgment of actions. Thus, the taking, from another 
what is Ins, without h^ knowledge or allowanoe, is properly 
called stealing* but that name being commonly uniltrstood 
to signify also the moral firavity of the action, and to 
denote its contrariety to the laifr, men arc apt to condemn 
whatever they hear calloil stealing as an ill action, disagice- 
ing with the rule of right. And yet the private taking 
away his sword from a madman, to prevent his doing mis¬ 
chief, though it be properly denominated stealing, as the 
name of such a rnixcd mode; yet when compared to the law 
of God, and considered in its relation to that supreme rule, 
it is no sin or transgression, though i^i« name stealmg ordi¬ 
narily carries such an intimation with it. 

(duelling, he said, 13 the same with bcllifln,) between two fellows who 
were thus pitted to fight The hair of their heads wa.*^cut oil, that 
tlierc mu.ht be no spell tn their h.ur, their nails were cut, and their 
hatiit was of leather, then a tub %f grease was brolTght, wi* which 
they anointed their elefthes K.ioh had a club in his hand, of the sanA 
lengVi .and weight Before they fell to blows, they were Bc»h sworn 
upon a Bible, concerning the matter of their stnfe , one swore the thing 
was true, and the other denied it upon oalh. MugalPwas set by them to 
refresh themselves when they were at any timf weary.” (Ap. Churchill, 
V VI p 542 )—Ed. , 

* Plato employs this illustration, where he is showing that it is yot 
always just to restore to a ni.aifthat irhich belongs to him (Be Repub.) 
Xo definition th.at I have mot with will hold but the one in tha 
Gospel— ‘l)o unto all men as ye would they should do uifto ycm.”—E d. 
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17. Relations inn,umerable —And thus much for the re- 
J^tion of human actions to a law, which, therefore, I call 
moral relation. 

It would make a volume to go over all sorts of relations; 
it is .not, therefore, to be expected that I should here men¬ 
tion them all. It suffices to our present purpose to show 
by these what the ideas are we have of this comprehensire 
consideration, called relation, which is so various, and the 
occasions of it so many, (as many as there can be of com¬ 
paring things one to another,) that it is not very easy to 
reduce it to rules, or under just heads. Those I have men¬ 
tioned, I think, are some of the most considerable, and such 
as may serve to let us see from whence we get our ideas of re¬ 
lations, and wherein they are founded. But before I quit this • 
argument, from what has been said, give me leave to observe: 

18. All Relations terminate in simple Ideas. —First, That 
it is evident,^that all relation terminates in, and is ultimately 
founded on those simple ideas we have got from sensation 
or reflection:'so that all we have in^our thoughts ourselves, 
(if wo, think of anything, or have 4ny meaning,) or would 
signify to others, when wq,usq,words standing for relations, 
is nothing but sonje simpk ideas, or collections of siiliple 
ideas, compared one with another. This is so mamfest in 
that sort called proportional, that nothing can be more; for 
when a man says honey is sweeter than wax, it is plain that 
his thoughts in this relation terminate in this simple idea, 
sweetness, which is equally true of all the rest; though, 
where they are compounded, or decompounded, the simple 
ideas they are made up of, are, perhaps, seldom taken notice 
of: V. g, when the word father is mentioned: First, there 
is meant that 'particular species, or collective idea, signified 
by the word man. Secbndly, those sensible simple ideas, 
signified bj-the word generation ; and, thirdly, tlie eifects of 
it, an^ all the simple ideas signified by the wordi-child. So 
the word friend, being taken for a maSi who loves and is 
ready to do good to another, has all these following ideas 
to the making pjf it up:, First, all the simple idea's, compre¬ 
hended in the worA man, or intelligent'-being. Secondly, 
the idea of love. Thirdly, the idea of readiness or disposi- 
tioji. Fom'thly,'the idea of action, which (s any kind of 
thought or motion. Fifthly,* the idea of good, which sigui- 
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fies anything that may advance his happiness, and terminate.^ 
at last, it erfaminetl, fn jiarticular simjile ideas ; of which the 
word good m general signifies any one, but, if removed from 
all simple ide;is quite, it signifies nothing at all. And thus 
also all moial words terminate at last, though pei'hajis more 
remotely, in a collection of simple ideas: the immediate sig¬ 
nification of relative words, being very often other su))poscd 
known relations; which, if traced one to another, still ^nd 
in simple ideas. 

19. ire /tave ordinwrily as clear (or clearer) a Notion of 
the Relation, as of its Foundation. —Secondly, That in rela¬ 
tions, we have for the most part, if not always, as clear a 
notion of tlio relation as we have of those simple ideas 
wherein it is founded: agreement^or disagreement, whereon 
relation depends, being things whereof we have commonly 
as clear ide:is as of any other whatsoever, it being but the 
distinguishing simple ideas, or their degrees onefntm another, 
without which* we could have no distinct knowjedge at all. 
For if I have a clear i^ea of sweetness, light, ot- extension, 
I have, too, of equal, or more or loss of each of these?Vif I 
know what it is for one man»to be born of a woman, viz, 
Sempronia, I know Vhat it is for anotheP man to be born 
of the same woman Sempronia; and so have as clear a notion 
of brothers as of births, and perhaps clearer. For if I be¬ 
lieved that Sempronia dug Titus out of the parsley-bed, (as 
they used to tell children,) and thereby became his mother; and 
that afterwards, in the same manner, she dug Caius out, of 
the parsley-bed; I had as clear a notion of the relation ot 
brothers between them, as if I had ifll tti» skill of a midwife: 
the notion that the same woman contributed, as mother, 
equally to their births, (though I wqr<: ignorant or mistaken 
in the manner of it,) being that on which I groi^ded the 
relation, ard tnat they agreed in that ciRumstanco of birth, 
let Tt bo wliBt it wiy. The coinparing them then in fheir 
deseeq^ from the same peicson, without knowing tbe^par¬ 
ticular circumstances of that descent, is enough to found my 
notion of their having or not having the ^ati?Vi of brothers. 
But though the ideas of particular relations are capable of 
being as clear and distinct m the minds of those who will 
duly consider thefti, as thosoof m 4 xed modes, and more deter¬ 
minate than those of substances; yet the names belongmg 

VOL. I. 2 k 
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to relation are often of as doubtful and uncertain signification, 
as those of substances or mixed modes, 'and much more tbau 
those of simple ideas; because relative words being the 
marks of this comparison, which is made only by men’s 
thoughts, and is an idea only in men’s minds, men frequently 
apply them to different comparisons ot things, according to 
their own imaginations, which do not always correspond 
witii those of others using the same name. 

20. The Notion of the llelation is the same, whetlter the 
Rule any Action is compared to be true or false. —Thirdly, 
That in these I call moral relations, I have a true notion 
of relation by comparing the action with the rule, whether 
the rule be true or false. For if I measure anything by a 
yard, I know whether the thing I measure be longer or 
shorter than that supposed yard, though perhaps the yard 
I measure by be not exactly the standard; which indeed 
is another'inquiry. For though the rule be erroneous, and 
I mistaken, in it, yet the agreement or dif!agrceinent ob¬ 
servable 111 'that which I compare '^ith, makes me perceive 
the /elation. Though measuring by a wrong rule, I shall 
thereby be brought to j'adgt amiss of its moral rectitude, 
because I have tried it b^ that which lb not the true rule , 
yet I am not mistaken in the relation which that action 
bears to that rule I compare it to, which is agreement or 
disagreement. 


CHAPTER XXTX. 

OP CLEAR AND OBSCURE, DISTINCT AND CONFUSED IDEAS. 

1. Ideas, some ciedr chid distinct, others obscure and con¬ 
fused .— Having shown the original of our ideas, and taken 
a view of their several, sorts; considered the difference be¬ 
tween tl^e simple and the complex, and observed how the 
complex on^-s are divided into those of mo(!es,'.iubstajjces, 
and* relations, all which, I t5iink, is negessary to be done by 
any one who would acquaint himself thoroughly wjjth the 
progress of the mind in its ajiprehension and knowledge ot 
things it will, pei\iapd, be thought I hqve dwelt long enough 
upon the examination of ideas. I must, nevertheless, ciavo 
^ leave to offer borne few other considerations concerning them. 
The first is, that some aie cldur and otlfem obscure, some 
distinct and others confused. 
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2. Clear and obscure explained by Sight. —The perception 
of the miiMl being most ajitly explained by words relatinjf 
to the sight, we shall best understand what is meant by clear 
and obscure in our ideas, by reflecting on what we call clear 
and obscure in the objects of sight. Liglit being that ^hich 
discovers to us visible objects, wo give the name of obscure 
to,that wliich is not placed in a light sufficient to discover 
minutely to us the figure and colours which are obserigible 
in it, and which, in a bettor light, would be discernible. 
In like manner, our simple ideas are clear when they are 
such as the objects themselves from whence they were taken 
(lid or mufht in a well-ordered sensation or percejition present 
them Whilst the memory retains them thus, and can pro¬ 
duce them to the mind whenever it has occasion to consider 
them, they arc clear ideaa So fhr as they either want any¬ 
thing of the original exactness, or have lost any of thiir 
first freshness, and are, as it were, faded or tarnished by 
time, so f.ir aio they obscure. Complex ideas, as they are 
made up of simple ones, so they are clear when the ideas 
that go to their *00111 posnion are clear; and the numbfflf and 
order of those simjde ideas tb#,t are the ingredients of any 
comjflex one is detc*mmate and ceWain. • 

.3. Causes of Obscurity —The causes of obscurity, in simple 
ideas, seem to be either dull organs, or very slight and 
transient im[iressions made by the objects, or else a weakness 
in the memory not able to retain them as received. Ifor to 
return again to visible objects, to help us to apprehend fjiis 
matter, if the organs or faculties of perception, like wax 
over-hardened with cold, will no^ receive the impression 
of the seal, from the usual imiiulse wont to imprint it, oi, 
like wax of a tompier too soft, will jiot hold it well when 
well imprinted ; or else supposing Ihe wax of a tynpor fit. 
but the seal not applied with a sufficient force to make a 
cleat iiupie.5bk)n , in any of thesJte cases, the prim; left b^the 
seal will be obscure. * This, I suppose, needs no appb^tion 
to mate it plainer.* 

4. Distinct and confused, uihat. —As a .Cleifl.' idea is that 
whereof the mind hift such a full and eviueiit perception, 
it does receive from an outward object operating duly on a 

• Plato has made ffse of precistty thewame illustration m the Theate- 
tus, V. Ill. p. 287, Bek.— Kd. 
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well-disposed organ ; so a distinct idea is that wherein the 
mind perceives a difference from all other; and 'a confused 
idea is such an one as is not sufficiently distinguishable from 
another, from which it ought to be difierent. 

5. Objection. —If no idea be confused, but such as is not 
sufficiently distinguishable from another, from which it 
should bo different, it will be hard, may any one say, to fi,pd 
anywhere a confused idea. For let any idea be as it will, it 
can be no other but such as the mind perceives it to be; and 
that very perception sufficiently distmguishes it from all 
other ideas, which cannot be other, i. e, different, without 
being perceived to be so. No idea, therefore, can be undis- 
tinguishable from another, from which it ought to be dif¬ 
ferent, unless you would have it different from itself for 
fiorn all other it is evidently different. 

6. ConJnMon of ideas is in Reference to their Names. —To 

remove thiA difficulty, and to help us to conceive aright what 
it is that mskes the contusion ideas are at any time charge¬ 
able with, We must consider, that, Ijhings ranked under dis¬ 
tinct! names are supposed different enough to'be distinguished, 
•that so each sort by its pecui’iar name may be marked, and 
(^sconrsed of apaft upon Any occasion j tind there is ndthing 
more evident, than that the greatest part of different names 
are supposed to stand for different things. Now every idea a 
man has being visibly what it is, and distinct fi om all other 
ideas but itself, that which makes it confused, is, when it is 
such, that it may as well be called by an&ther name, as that 
which it is expressed by, the difference which keeps the 
things (to be ranked'unfler those two difierent names) dis¬ 
tinct, and makes some of them belong rather to the one, 
and some of them to /,]ie other of those names, being left 
out; an(?, so the distinction, which was intended to be kept 
up by tho.s^ different names, is quite lost. • „ 

f. Defaults which make ^Confusion. —The defaults vsTiich 
usually occasion this confusion, I think, are chiefly these 
following; ^ 

First, complex '^dects made up of too few simple Ones.— 
First, when any complex idea (for it is complex ideas that 
are most liable to confusion) is made up of too small a num¬ 
ber of simple ideas, and such only as are* common to other 
things, A^heraby the differences that make it deserve a dif- 
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i’erent. name, are left out. Thus, he that hiis an idea made 
up oi barely the simple oues of a beast with a|)ots, has but 
a confused idea of a leopard ; it not being thereby sufficiently 
distinguished from a lynx, and several other sorts of feasts 
that are spotted. So that such an idea, though it hath the 
peculiar name leopard, is not distinguishable from those 
designed by the names lynx or panther, and may as well 
come under the name lynx as leojurd How niiicl^ the 
custom of defining of words by general terms contributes 
to make the ideas wo would express by them confused and 
undetermined, I leave others to consider. This is evident, 
that confused ideas are such as render the use of woids un¬ 
certain, and take away the benefit of distinct names. When 
the ideas, for which "sve use diffe^-ent terms, have not a dif¬ 
ference answerable to their distinct names, and so cannot 
be distinguished by them, tlnire it is that they arc truly 
confused. * 

8. Secondly, or its simple. Ones jumbled disorderly together. 
—Secondly, Another f^ilt which in'ikc.s our ideas confused 
is, when, though the iiarticulars that make up any uTsa are 
in nymber enough,^et they affe sd jumbled together, that it 
is not easily discernible whether it more belongs to the name 
that IS given it than to any other. There is nothing pro- 
perer to make us conceive this confusion, than a sort of 
pictures usually shown as surprising pieces of art, wherein 
the colours, as they are laid by the pencil on the table itself, 
mark out very odd. and unusual figures, and have no •dis¬ 
cernible order in their iiosition. This draught, thus made 
up of parts wherein no symmetry ndr’order appears, is in 
itself no more a confused thing, than the pic tift’o of a cloudy 
sky ; wherein, though there be asohttle order of colours or 
figures to be found, yet nobody thinks it a corifus«l jiicture. 
W|)at IS it,y£lieu, that makes jt be thought c#nfu.sed,^ince 
the want of symmetry does not ? as it is plain it docs not p 
for another draught made barely in imitation of thifi^could 
not be called confused. I answer, that whi^i makes it be 
thought confused, i^ the applying it\o ^me name to which 
it does no more discernibly belong than to s6me other; v g., 
when it is said to be the picture of a man,*or Cassar, thei^ 
any one with reason counts it Confused; because it is not 
discernible in that state, to belong more to the name man 
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or Ciesar, than to the name baboon, or Pompey; which are 
supposed to stand for dillerent ideas from those signified by 
man, or Ctesar. But when a cylindrical mirror, placed right, 
hath ^reduced those irregular lints on the table into their 
due order and proportion, then the confusion ceases, and the 
eye presently sees that it is a man, or Cresar, i. e., that it 
belongs to those names ; and that it is sufficiently distin- 
guisfeable from a baboon, or Pompey, i e., fiom the ideas 
signified by those names. Ju.st thus it is with our ideas, 
which are as it were the pictures of things. No one of these 
mental draughts, however the parts are jmt together, can 
be called confused (for they are plainly discernible as they are) 
till it be ranked under some ordinary name, to which it can¬ 
not be discerned to belong„any more than it does to some 
other name of an allowed difierent signiflc-ition. 

9. Thirdly, or are mutable and undetermined. —Thirdly, 
A third delect that frequently gives the name of confused 
to our ideas, -is, when any one of them is uncertain and un¬ 
determined. ■■ Thus we may observe yien, who not forbearing 
to ust) the ordinary words of their language, till tlu'y have 
learned their precise signification, change the idea they jpake 
this or that term 5tand for, almost as often as they use it. 
He that does tins out of uncertainty of what he should leave 
out, or put into his idea of church or idolatry, every time 
he thinks of either, and holds not steady to any one precise 
combination of ideas that makes it up, is s^iid to have a con¬ 
fused idea of idolatry or the church; .though this be still 
for the same reason as the former, viz, because a mutable idea 

■ (if we will allow it‘to bre one idea) cannot belong to one 
name rather than another, and so loses the distinction that 
distinct names are dosigfccd for. 

10. Confusion withord Reference to Names, hardly conceivable. 
—B^.what has been* said, we may observe how'miwh nanpes, 

«as supposed steady signs of things, and by their differenee to 
standcjfor and keep things distinct that in themselvps are 
different, are the occasion of denominating ideas distinct or 
confused, by a seci;et find unobserved,reference the mind 
makes of its idfeas to such names. This perhaps will be 

-.fuller understobd, after what I say of words in the third 
book has been read and censidfered. But*' without taking 
notice of sjich a reference of ideas to distinct names as the 
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signs of distinct things, it will be bard to say wliat a con¬ 
fused idea 'is. Ancb therefore when a man designs by auj» 
name a sort of things, or any one particular thing, distinct 
from all others, the complex idea he annexes to that nmno is 
the more distinct, the more particular the ideas are, aifd the 
greater and more determinate the number and ordei of thorn 
iSf whereof it is made up. For the more it has ot these, the 
more it has still of the perceivable diiferenees, whereby it 
is kept separate and distmet from all ideas belonging to 
other names, even those that ajiproach nearest to it, and 
theieby all confusion with them is avoided. 

11. Confusion concerns always two Ideas .—Confusion 
making it a difficulty to separate two things that .should be 
sepai-ated, concerns always two ideas , and those most which 
most approach one another. Whenever, therefore, we suspect 
any idea to be confused, we must examine what other it is 
in danger to be confounded with, or which it auinot ca.sily 
be separated fiom , and that will always be fpuiid an idea 
belonging to another^name, and so should be a diil'erent 
thing, from wBich yev it is not sullicieiitly distiiicl^.bcing 
either the same with it or making* a jiart ot it, or at least as 
properly called by Dliat name, as the otlierat is ranked under ; 
and so keeps not that difiercnce from that other idea which 
the different names iiii}iort. 

12. Causes of Confusion. —This, I think, is the confusion 
proper to ideas, winch still cariics with it a scciet relerencc 
to names. At leJs^ if theie be any other confirnon of i^lea.s, 
this IS that which most of all disorders men’s thoughts and 
discourses : ideas, as ranked uiidji- Ma*iics, being those that 
for the most part men reason of within ijiemsehe.s, and 
always those which they commune ijbout with others And, 
therefore, where there are supposed two difimont ideas 
maiked by t^o different names, which are not as distiiigui.sli- 
alile a^ the 'sounds that stand ^or them, theie iievei Ifcils to 
be C9nfusion; and where any idea.s arc distinct as tlj^- ideas 
of those two oound.s they are marked by, there can be be¬ 
tween them no confusion. Tho way to prevent it is to 
collect and unite ftito one complex idfa, as precisely as is 
possible, all those ingredients whereby it is tlifferenced from 
othera; and to them, so ui»itcd^n a determinate number airf 
order, apply steadily the same name. Sut this neither ac- 
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commodating men’s ease or vanity, or serving any desi; 
•but that ot naked truth, which is not ahifays the thing aimi 
at, such exactness is rather to ho wished than hoped fc 
And since the loose application of names to undeteiminc 
variable, and almost no ideas, serves both to cover our ow 
ignorance, as well as to perplex and confound others, whic 
goes for learning and superiority in knowledge, it is r 
wonder that most men should use it themselves, whilst the 
complain of it in others.* Though, I think, no small part < 
the confusion to be found in the notions of men might, b 
care and ingfinuity, be avoided, yet I am far from concludin 
it everywhere wilhil Some ideas are so complex, and mad 
up of so many parts, that the memory does not easily retail 
the very same precise combination of simple ideas under on 
name; much less are we aCle constantly to divine lor wha 
[irecise complex idea such a name stands in another man’s us< 
of it. From the first of these, follows confusion in a man'i 
own reasonings and ojnnions within hmiselt, fiom the latter 
frequent con+usion in discoursing and arguing with others 
But hji:‘’'ng more at large treated of words, their defects, and 
abuses, in the following book, J shall here say no more of it. 

13. Complex Ideas may he distinct tn one Fart, and con¬ 
fused in anotlier. —Our complex ideas being made up of col¬ 
lections, and so variety of siinjile ones, may accordingly be 
very clear and distinct in one part, and very obscuie and 
contused in another. In a man who speaks of a chiliaedron, 
or a body of a thousand sides, the ideas of 'ohe figure may be 
very confused, though that of the number be very distinct : 
so that he being able to d.scourse and demonstrate concern¬ 
ing that part of his conijilex idea which dejiends upon the 
number of thousand, he is apt to think he has a distinct 
idea of a chiliaedron ; though it be plain he has no precise 
idea of its figure, so an to distinguish it by that, f),om>one that 
has bvt 999 ^des , the not observing whereof causes no small 
firror in men’s thoughts, and confusion in their discourses. 

14. This, if not heeded, causes Confusion in our Argumgs .— 
He that thinks iie has a. distinct idea of the figure of a chi- 

V ' 

• Tills truth was strikingly exemplified by the sophists, whose arts are 
nowhere so well exposed as in Pl.ito's Dialogues, more particularly the 
iJuthydemos, where two old fellow^ und; i-take to proVe Socrates to have 
been cousin-german to Heracles.— Ed. 
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liaedron, let him for trial sake take another parcel of the 
same unifcirm matter, viz., gold or wax, of an equal hulk, aii'l 
make it into a figure of 99!) sides • he will, I doubt nut, be 
able to distinguish these two ideas one fiom another, by the 
number of .sides, and reason and argue distinctly ubouUtliein, 
whilst he keeps his thoughts and leasoning to that part only 
o^ those ideas which is contained in their nuinbeis, as that 
the sides of the one could bo divided into two eipial numbers, 
and of the others not, ikc. But when ho goes about to dis¬ 
tinguish them by their figure, he will there be piosontly at a 
loss, and not be able, I think, to fianio in Ins inind two ideas, 
one of them distinct from the otliei, by the b.ire liguie of 
these two pieces of gold ; as he could, if the s.inio |).iic(‘ls of 
gold were made one into a cube, the other a figiii e of five sides. 
In which incomplete ideas, wo fire very apt to impose on 
ourselves, and wrangle with others, ('speci.dly whole they 
have particular and familiar names. For being satisfied in 
that part of .the idea which we have cloai, and the naine 
which IS familiar to u.s, being applied to the w^mle, eontain- 
ing that part which is ^nipeifetf and obscuic, we ai»*apt to 
use it for that confused part^ and dtaw deductions fiom it, 
in the obscure pant of its sigiiilieation, y,s confidently as wo 
do from the other. 

15. Instance in Eternity. — Having frcipiently in our 
mouths the name Eternity, we are apt to think we have a 
positive comprehensive idea of it, which is as much a.s to .say, 
that there is no pArtof that duration whuh is not cleaily^con- 
tained in our idea.^ It is true that he that thinks no may 
have a clear idea of duration ; ho may' ijs^i have a clear idea of a ^ 
verygre.it length of duration . ho m.iy ahso have a de.ir idea 
of the comparison of that great one^with still a gre.iter , but 
it not being possible for Inin to mcliido in his idea of any 
duratiom, .letj-it be as great as it will, the whole e.^tent toge¬ 
ther of a dv .’ation where he i*ipposcs no end,* th.it ]*irt of 
his idea, which is stfll beyond the bounds of that lai diir^ 
tion, he represents to his own thought-', is vi-iy oliseuro and 
undetermined. And hence it is that m dis|»iite.s .ind reason¬ 
ings concerning etctnity, or any" other iwhiiite, we are apt to 
blunder, and involve oui-solves in m.inifest al^surdities. 

16. DivisibiH*!/ of Malt^r.—^n matter we have no cleaiT 
ideas of the smallness of parts much beyond the smallest that 
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occur to any of our senses; and therefore, when we talk of 
.the divisibility of matter in infinitum, though we- have clear 
ideas of division and divisibility, and have also clear ideas of 
parts made out of a whole by division ; yet we have but veiy 
obscure and confused ideas of corpuscles, or miuuto bodies so 
to be divided, when by former divisions they are reduced to a 
smallness much exceeding the perceiition of any of our senses; 
and so all that we have clear and distinct ideas of, is of 
what division in general or abstractedly is, and the relation 
of totum and parts; but of the bulk of the body, to be thus 
infinitely divided after certain progressions, I think, wo have 
no clear nor distinct idea at all. For I ask any one, whether, 
taking the smallest atom of dust he ever saw, he has any 
distinct idea (bating still the number, which concerns not 
extension) betwixt the 100','000th and the 1,000,000th part 
of it; or if he thinks he can refine his ideas to that degree, 
without losing sight of them, let him add ten cyphers to 
each of those numbers. Such a degree of smallness is not 
unreasonabla to be supposed, since a division carried on so 
far br,k.gs it no nearer the end of iniinitc diVision, than the 
first division into two halves cdoes. I must confess, for my 
part, I have no clear distinct ideas of tke different bulK or 
extension of those bodies, having but a very obscure one of 
either of them. So that I think, when we talk of division 
of bodies in infinitum, our idea of their distinct bulks, which 
is the subject and foundation of division, comes, after a little 
progression, to be confounded, and almostt lost in obsciuity. 
For that idea which is to represent cAily bigness must be 
very obscure and confihsedi which we cannot distinguish from 
one ten times {is big, but only by number, so that we have 
clear distinct ideas, we n;iay say, of ten and one, but no dis¬ 
tinct ideas of two such extensions. It is plain from hence, 
that, when we talk •f infinite divisibility of bc^dy.or exten¬ 
sion, ciur distTnet and clear ideas are only of numbers; fiut 
tile cigar distinct ideas of extension, after some progress of 
division are quite lost; and of such minute parts we have 
no distinct ideas at alb; but it returns, as all our ideas of 
infinite do, at last tb that of number always to be added; 
but thereby nover amounts to any distinct idea of actual 
llafinito jiarts. We have, it is true, a clear '•idea of division, 
as often as we think of it; but thereby we have no more a 
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clear idea of infinite parts in matter, than we have a clear 
idea of an* infinite *nunil)er, by being able still to add new* 
numbers to any assigned numbers wo have, eudle.ss divisi¬ 
bility giving us no more a clear and distinct idea of actu.illy 
infinite parts, than endless addibility (if I may so 9poak) 
gives us a clear and distinct idea of an actually infinite 
number; they both being only in a power still of increasing 
the number, be it already as great as it will: so tl^it ot 
what remains to be added (wherein consists the infinity) wo 
have but an obscure, imperfect, and confused idea, fr^)m or 
about which we can argue or reason with no certainty or 
clearness no more than we can in arithmetic, about a number 
of which we have no such distinct idea as wo have of 4 or 
100; but only this relative obscure one, that comjiared to 
any other, it is still bigger, anc! we have no inoie a clear 
positive idea of it when wo say or conceive it is bigger, or 
more than 400,000,000, than if we should say •it is bigger 
than 40 or 4*; 400,000,000 having no jieaicr a,pro]ioi tion to 
the end of addition, oj number, than 4. For die that adds 
only 4 to 4, aiitl so proceed.s, shall as soon come to tlitTend of 
all addition, as he that addi 4(K),000,000 to 400,000,000. 
And so likewise in'etermty, he tll.it has »n idea of but four 
yeans, has as much a positive‘coiiipleto idea of eteinit}', as he 
that has one of 400,000,000 of ye.ii-s ; forwli.it lemains of 
eternity beyond either ot thc.se two numbers of yeais is as 
clear to the one as the other, i c, neither of them has any 
clear positive ide^ it at all. For he that add.5 only.four 
years to 4, and somn, shall as soon reach eteinity as ho 
that adds 400,000,000 of years, aJid on , or, it he please,, 
doubles the increa.se as often as I'c will, the semaining abyss 
being still as far beyond the end gt all the.sc ])roi,'iessions as 
it is from the length of a day or an hour, for nothing finite 
bears ary ftopoition to infinite, and* theiolore our ideas, 
wnich arc all finite,,can not bcifr any. Thu.s it is also*in o^ 
idea,of extension, when we iiieieasc it by additioii,#w w^ 
as wfien we diminish it by division, and would enlarge our 
thoughts to infinite space After K few doublings of those 
ideas of extension, which are the largi^,t we are accustomed 
to have, we lose the clear distinct idea of tk.at .sp.ice, it be¬ 
comes a confuseTlly gicat cme, wiith a surjiliis of .still greatei^ 
about which, when we would argue or reason, wo shall 
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always find ourselves at a loss ; confused ideas, in our arguings 
^nd deductions from that part of them which is confused, 
always leading us into confusion. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

OF REAL AND FANTASTICAL IDEAS. 

1. lieal Ideas are conformahle to tlieir Archetypes .— Besides 

what we have already mentioned concerning nle:.s, other con¬ 
siderations belong to them, in reference to things from whence 
they are taken, or which they may be supposed to represent: 
and thus, I think, they may come under a threefold distinc¬ 
tion : and are, ’ •' 

First, either real or fantastical. ’ ^ 

Secondly, adequate or inadequate. 

Thirdly, true or false. 

Fii-st, by real ideas; I mean such as have a foundation in 
nature ; such as have a conformity ,with the ical being and 
exi.stonbe of things, or with their archetyfies. Fantastical or 
chimerieal, I call such as llaveeno foundation in nature^ nor 
have any conformity with t'hat reality of Weing to which they 
are tacitly referred as to their'aichetype.s. It we examine 
the several sorts of ideas before mentioned, we .shall find that, 

2. Simple Ideas all real. —First, Our simple ideas are all 
real, all agree to the reality of things : not that they are all 
of them the images or represent.itions what does exist; 
the contrary whereof, in all but the primary qualities of 
bodies, hath been alveiuly shoun. But, though w’hiteness 
and coldness are no more m snow than pain is; yet tho.se 
ideas of whiteness and ooldiiess, pain, &c., being in us the 
effects of powers in things without us, ordained by our Maker 
to produce i^ us siHch sensations; they are i^aP ideas jn 

wtfereby we distinguish tlie qualities that are really in 
Oiings i^heniselves. For these several appearances bein^ de¬ 
signed to be the mark whereby we are to know and distin¬ 
guish things which we Ifave to do with, our ideas do as well 
serve us to that purpose, and are as real distinguishing cha- 
^cters, whether they be only constant effects, or else exact 
rfjsemblances of something in tlfe things themselves; the 
reality lying in that steady correspondence they have with 
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the distinct constitutions of real beings. But -whether they 
answer to •those coilstitutions, as to causes or patterns, it» 
matters not; it suffices that they are constantly produced by 
them. And thus our simple ideas are all real and true, be¬ 
cause they answer and agree to those powers of things svhioh 
produce them in our minds ; that being all that is requisite 
tv make them real, and not fictions at pleasure. For ia 
simjde ideas (as has been shown) the mind is wholly confined 
to the operation of things upon it, and can make to itself no 
simple idea, more than what it has received. 

3. Complex Ideas are voluntary Combinations .—Though 
the mind be wholly passive in respect of its simjile ideas; 
yet. I think, we may say it is not so in respect of its complex 
ideas: for those being combinations of simple ideas put to¬ 
gether, and united under one goderal name ; it is plain that 
the mind of man uses some kind of liberty in forming those 
com])lex ideas : how else comes it to pass that one man’s 
idea of gold, br justice, is different from, another’s, but bocause 
he has put m, or loft out of his, some simjile iolea wliich the 
other has not f The question then is. Which of tlre^c are 
real^and which baiely imagiri(iry*combinations 1 What col¬ 
lections agree to tlfe reality of things, and what not 1 And 
to this I say, that, 

4. Mixed Modes made of consistent Ideas are real.- Se¬ 
condly, Mixed modes and lelatioiis having no other reality 
but what they have in the minds of men, there is nothing 
more required to '^Ins kind of ideas to make them realj but 
that they be so frambd, that there be a possibility of existing 
conformable to them. These idqfls th#inselves, being arche-, 
types, cannot differ from their arehetyjies, aijd so cannot be 
chimerical, unless any one will jumjilc together in them in¬ 
consistent ideas. Indeed, as any of them have the names of 
a^nown la’^guage assigned to them, by which he that has 
them in his mind ^ould sigflify them to ofhcis, i#> bare 
possibility of existing is not enough , they must hav^ a edff- 
formity to the ordinary signification of the name that is 
given them, that they may not be ttiought*fantastical: as if 
a man would give the name of justicS ta that idea which 
common use calls liberality. But this fantasticaliiess relates 
more to propriety of spoeek, th^ reality of ideas : for a maif“ 
to be undisturbed in danger, sedately to consider what is 
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fittest to be done, and to execute it steadily, is a mixed 
«node, or a complex idea of an action which jnay exist. 
But to be undisturbed in danger, without using one’s reason 
or industry, is what is also possible to be; and so is as real 
an idea as the other. Though the first of these, having the 
name courage given to it, may, m respect of that name, bo 
aright or wrong idea, but the other, whilst it has not,a 
common received name of any known language assigned to 
it, is not capable of any deformity, being made with no re¬ 
ference to anything but itself. 

5. Ideas of Substances are real when they agree ivitJi the 
Existence of Things —Thirdly, Our complex ideas of sub¬ 
stances being made all of them in reference to things existing 
without us, and intended to be representations of substances, 
as they really are, are no ful ther real, than as they are such 
combinations of simple ideas as are really united, and co exist 
in things witJiout us. On the contiary, those are fantastical 
which are made up of such collections of simple ideas as 
were really never united, never were iound together in any 
substa^it.e; v.g., a rational creature,'consistiiig of a hoi-se’s 
head, joined to a body of lniii;jin shape, or such as the cen¬ 
taurs are describedor, a body yellow, very malleable, fusible, 
and fixed, but lighter than common water : or an uniform, 
unorganized body, consisting, as to sense, all of similar parts, 
with perception and voluntary motion joined to it. AVliether 
such substances as these can possibly exist or no, it is pro¬ 
bable we do not know : but be that as it v ill, these ideas of 
substances being made eonforniable to cio pattern existing 
that we know, and consisting of such collections of ideas as 
no substance oyer showed us united together, they ought to 
pass with us for barely iinaginary ; but much more are those 
complex ideas so, which contain in them any inconsistency 
or contradiction of their paits. 


CHAPTER XXXT. 

OF ADEQUATE^ AND INADEQUATE IDEAS. 

1. Adequate Ideas are such as perfectly reyres&d their Arche¬ 
types .— Of our real ideas, some are adequate, and some are 
'il«adequate. Those I call adequate, which pctfectly represent 
those archetypes which the mind sujiposes them taken from ; 
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which it intends them to stand for, and to which it refers 
them. Inadequate ideas are such, which are hut a partial oi» 
incomplete representation of those archetypes to which they 
are referred. Upon which* account it is plain, 

2. ISimple Ideas all adequate. —First, that all our !»implo 
ideas are adequate. Because being nothing hut the effects of 
cej’tain powers in things, fitted and ordained hy God te 
produce such sensations in us, they cannot but h^ cor¬ 
respondent and adequate to those powers: and we are sure 
they agree to the reality of things. For, if sugar produce in 
us the ideas which we call whiteness and .sweetness, we are 
sure there is a power in sugar to produce those ideas in our 
minds, or else they could not have been produceU by it. And 
so each sensation answering the power that operates on any 
of our senses, the idea so produebd is a real idea, (and not a 
fiction of the mind, which has no power to produce any 
simple idea,) and cannot but be adequate, siive it ought 
only to answer that power: and so, all sinijde ideas are 
adequate. It is true, the things producing in us these simple 
ideas are but few of <hem denominated by us, as^{ they 
were only the causes of them •, bui as if those ideas were i e.il 
bcirl|;s in them. For though fins bo called jiainful to tlie 
touch, whereby is signified tlte power of jiroducing iii us tho 
idea of pain, yet it is denominated also liglit and liot, as if 
light and heat wore really something in the fire more than a 
power to excite these ideas in us : and therefore are called 
qualities in or of utm fire. But these being nothing in tijutli, 
but powers to excito*such ideas in us, I must in that sense be 
understood, when I speak of see^ndaijy qualities, as being, 
in things; or of their ideas, as being the objects that excite 
them in us. Such ways of speakiryj. though accommodated 
to the vplg.ar notions, without which one cannot bo well 
undei-stood, j^t truly signify nothing but those powers which 

Locke’s style is offtjn careless, ami sometimes tedious, as in tift 
prcseitt paiagiajdi, wlieie the word winch is seven tines reiieamd, very 
unnecessarily. The passage would read better as pillows —'J'hose I 
call adetiuate that perfectly represent the .atchetype*tho mind supposes 
them to be taken froid , which it intends thiSln U) stand for, and to 
which it refers them In.adcquate ideas arc such as lyc but a partial or 
incomplete rcpresi^tation of those aichetypes On this account it ^ 
plain,” &c Thus, the leader wiTl pei'ieivc, Jive out of the seven whicha 
<aie got rid of, withoat any gie.it injury to the sense.—Ln. 
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are in things to excite certain sensations or ideas in ns: 
♦since were there no fit organs to receive the rmpressions 
fire makes on the sight and touch, nor a mind joined to 
those organs to receive the ideas of light and heat by those 
impressions from the fire or sun, there would yet be no more 
light or heat in the world, than there would be pain, if there 
Were no sensible creature to feel it, though the sun should 
contynio just as it is now, and Mount ^itria flame higher 
than ever it did.* Solidit}’- and extension, and the termi¬ 
nation of it, figure, with motion and rest, whereof we have 
the ideas, would be really in the woild as they are, whether 
there were any sensible being to perceive them or no; and 
therefore we have reason to look on those as the real modi¬ 
fications of matter, and such are the exciting causes of all 
our various sensations from" bodies. But this being an in¬ 
quiry not belonging to this place, I shall enter no further 
into it, but proceed to show what complex ideas are adequate, 
and what not, ■■ 

3. Mo(Us are all mhquate —Secondly, our complex ideas of 
modes btang voluntary collections of Simple ideas, which the 
. mind puts together without reference to any real archetypes, 
or standing patterrs existing anywhere, ^ii'e and cannot but 
bo adequate idc.is. Because they, not being intended for 
copies of things really existing, but for archetypes made by 
the mind to rank and denominate things by, cannot want 
anything : they having each of them that combination of 
idea?, and thereby that perfection which +ile mind intended 
they should ; so that the mind acipiiesclJs in them, and can 
find nothing wanting/ -Tlfiis, by having the idea of a figure 
with thieo sides meeting at three angles, I have a complete 
idea, wheiein 1 require nothing else to make it perfect. That 
the mind is satisfied with the perfection of this its idea, is 
jilain, in that it does not conceive that any ut deestanding 
hath dr can have a more coiliplete or perfect idea of that 
thing if signifies by the word triangle, supposing it to exist, 
than itself has in that complex idea of three sides and three 

* Beikeley, it will-be ston, had after thi.s but one step to make. If, 
howevei, liijlit cause an alteration m the condition of the air, and fire 
■Vp alter.itioii in the condition of jxidies, those efie*la would still be 
produced, whether peiceived or hot; and so theie would be light 
and heat, though no being existed to observe them.—En. 
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angles; in jvliich is containea ail that is or can be essential 
to it, or iwcessaiy to complete it, wherever or liowcver it' 
exists. But in our ideas of substances it is otherwise; for 
there, desiring to copy things as they really do exist, and to 
rejireseiit to ourselves that constitution on which all their 
properties depend, wo perceive oui ideas attain not that 
jicrlection we intend; wo find they still want something 
we should be glad were in them, and so aio all iiiadeqBato; 
but mixed inodes and relations tienig aichety[ies without 
jiatterns, and so having nothing to represent but themselves, 
cannot but be adequate, everything being so to itself, JIo 
that at fiist put together the idea of d.uigcr perceived, 
ahseiiee of disoulcr fiom f’e.ir, sedate corisidei.ition of what 
was justly to lie done, and exeeuling tli.it without di-stuih- 
anco, or being deteried by the danger of it, bad cert.iinly in 
bis mind that complex idea made up ol tb.it (oinbination, 
and intending it to be nothing else but what is, iftn to hav'e 
111 it any otlief simple ideas but what >t h.ith, jt could not 
also hut ho an adeijuatc idea and laying tliifl up in his 
memory, with tlio name courage annexed to it, to Tignity 
to otheis, and deiioniiiiate fioir* thmee any action he should 
ohseiwe to agiec with it, had theieby a st.indard to ine.isuic 
and denominate actions by, as they agreed to it. 'J'his idc.i, 
thus made and laid iiji for a jiattein, must necessarily be 
adequate, being lefcrred to nothing else but itself, nor made 
by any other original but the good liking and will of him 
that first made this'^cmbination 

4 Modes, til referred to settled is aims, may he ituulequute 
—Indeed another coming alter, an(]?in»c»nvcrhation leuiiiiiig 
fiom him the woid coiu.ige, may make an idea., to which he 
gives the n.ame courage, different fr^in what the first author 
applied it.to, and has m his mind when he uses it And m 
tins cnSC, if 1»' designs that his idea ]n*thmkiii" should he 
conformable to the otl^or’s idea, lA the name he uses ma|^'ak-^ 
ing IS ^conformable in sound to Ins Irom whom be bai laid it, 
his id^ m,ay he very wrong and inadequate. because m tins 
case, making the other man’s idea t^ie patKiru of Ins idea 
m thinking, as the other man’s woid or stiund is the pattern 
of his m spcoVing, his idea is so far defective and inadequate, 

.18 it is distant ftom^the ar«hct^pe and pattern he refers it 
to and intends to expiess and signify by the name he uses 
von. L 2 *l • 
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.'or it; wliich name he would have to be a sign pf the other 
man’s idea, (to which, in its i)roper riSe, it is primarily ati- 
nexed,) and of his ojyn, as agreeing to it; to which if his 
own does not exactly correspond, it is faulty and inadequate. 

5. ‘Therefore these complex ideas of modes, when they are 
referred by the mind, and intended to correspond to the 
ideas in the mind of some other intelligent being, expressied 
by tJ.e names we apply to them, they may be very deficient, 
wrong, and inadequate; because they agree not to that which 
the mind designs to be their archetype and pattern; in 
which respect only any idea of modes can be wrong, im¬ 
perfect, or inadequate. And on this account our ideas of 
mixed modes are the most hable to be faulty of any other; but 
this refers more to proper speaking than knowing right. 

6 . Ideas of Suhsta/nces, as refeiTed to real Usseuces, not 
adequate. —Thirdly, what ideas we have of .substances, I have 
above shown. Now, those ideas have in the mind a double 
reference: ,1. Sometimes they are referred to a supposed 
real essence" of each species of things. 2. Sometimes they 
aic oiYly de.signed to be pictures arhl representations in the 
mind of things that do exisfi-by ideas of those qualities that 
are di.scoverable hi them.* In both which ways, these Sbpies 
of those oiigiiials and archetypes are imperfect and inade¬ 
quate. 

First, it is usual for men to make the names of substances 
stand for things, as suppo.sed to have certain real essences, 
wlieroby they are of this or that specie*!; and names stand¬ 
ing for nothing but the ideas that ar^^ in men’s minds, they 
must constantly refei* their ideas to such real essences, as to 
their archetypes. That men (e.specially such as have been 
bred up in the learning^ taught in this part, of the world) do 
sujipose ^ceidain specific essences of substances, yhicli each 
individual in its several kinds is made confofrmgbk -to and 
parthkes of; is so far front needing ^iroof, that it wilt be 
thought strange if any one should do otherwise. And thus 
they ordinarily ajiply the specific names they rank paiticu- 
lar substances*’ uncler ‘ to things, as distinguished by such 
specific real esneiictis. Who is there almost, who would not 
take it amiss»if it should be doubted whether he called him¬ 
self a man, with any other mwning thanks having the ical 
essence of a man? And yet, if you demand what those re.d 
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essences aqi, it is plain men are ignorant, and know them 
not. From whence' it follows, that the ideas they have in 
their minds being referred to real essences, as to archetypes 
which are unknown, must be so far from being adequate, 
that they cannot be supposed to be any representation of 
them at aU. The complex ideas we have of substances are,, 
as.it has been shown, certain collections of simple ideas that 
have been observed or supposed constantly to exist togd^her. 
But such a complex idea cannot be the real essence of any 
substance; for then the properties wo discover in that body 
would depend on that complex idea, and be doduciblo from 
it, and their necessary connexion with it be known; as all 
properties of a triangle depend on, and, as far as they are 
discoverable, are deducible from the complex idea of three 
lines, including a space. But it is plain, that, in our com¬ 
plex ideas of substances, are not contained such ideas, on 
which ail the other qualities that are to bo found In them do 
depend The «common idea men have «of iron, 4S a body of 
a certain colour, weight, and hardness; and a pi’ojier^ that 
they look on al belonging to it, is malicableiicss. Bulfyet 
this property has no necessarj* connexion with that com¬ 
plex “rdea, or any jtirt of it, aiicF there ft no more reason 
to think that malleableness depends on that colour, weight, 
and hardness, than that colour or that weight depends on its 
malleabloness. And yet, though we know nothing of these 
real essences, there is nothing more oulinary, than that 
men should attribitte the soits of things to such essences. 
The paiticnl.ar parcel^ matter which makes the ring I have 
on my finger is forwardly by most'inrti •supposed to have a 
real essence, whereby it is gold, and from whence those qu.di- 
ties flow which I find in it, viz, its^eculiar colour, weight, 
hardness, fusibility, fixedness, and change of colouj upon a 
slight-i«icb of mercury, &c. This esseifie, froi^ which all 
thesS properties flow, when I fnquirc into it and search 
after it^ 1 plainly perceive I cannot discover; the furthest 
T can gfl is, only to piesume that, it being nothing but body, 
its real essence or internal constituftoii, on which these 
qualities depend, c<an*be nothing but th^ figure, size, and 
connexion of its solid parts; of neither of which having any 
distinct perceptioif at all, c4i» I have any idea of its essence, 
which is the cause that it has that particular shining vel 

2 l'j ' 
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owness, a greater weight than anything I know of the same 
3ulk, and a CtTiess to have its colour clianged by the touch 
of ([uicksilver. If any one will say, that the real essence 
and juternal constitution on which these properties dejicnd, 
is not the figure, size, and arrangement or connexion of its 
solid parts, but something else, called its particuhir form, 
I am fuither from having any idea of its real essence tlian 
I wSs before; for I have an idea of figure, size, and situation 
of solid parts in general, though I have none of the particular 
figure, size, or ](uttiug together of parts, whereby the quali¬ 
ties above mentioned are produced, which qualities I find 
111 that ]iavticular pai'cel of matter that is on my finger, and 
not in another parcel of matter, with which I cut the pen 
I write with. But, when I am told that something besides 
the figure, size, and posture of the solid parts of that body 
IS its essence, something called substantial form, of that I 
confess I have no idea at all, but only of the sound form, 


which is fu,!’ enough from an idea of its real *essence or con¬ 
stitution The like igiioianco as 1^ have of the real essence 
of tills particular substance, 1 have also of the real essence 
of all other natural ones, "of v, hich essences T confess I have no 
distinct ideas at^all; and, I am aj>t to s'upjiose, others, when 
they examine their own knowledge, will find in themselves, 
in this one point, the .same soit of ignoiance 

7. Now, then, when men ajiply to this particular parcel 
of matter on my finger a general name already in use, and 
ddnominate it gold, <lo they not ordinardy, or are they not un¬ 
derstood to give it that name as belonging to a particul.ir 
species of bodies, having a real internal essence, by having 
of which essence this iiaiticular substance comes to be el 
that s]iccio.s, and to lo called by that name? If it be so, 
as it !«• plain it is, the name by which things .are marked 
as tiaving, that essence must be referred primr-rily'-in, that 
essence, and consequently the nlea to which that naffle ri 
giveii must be referred also to that c.sscncc, and bo intended 
to represent i^. Which essence, since they who so* use the 
names know not, their ideas of substances must be all inade¬ 
quate in that' respect, as not contaiiiing in them that real 
essence which the mind intends they should. 

8 . Ideas of Substances, Us Oollectiom oft/isir Qualities, are 
all inadequate. —Secondly, those who, neglecting that useless 
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Buppositiou,* of unknown reai essences wliercby they are 
distinguished, endeaVour to copy the substances that exist 
in the world, by putting together the ideas of those sensible 
qualities which are found co-existiiig in them, thorn’ll they 
come much nearer a likeness of them than those who ima¬ 
gine they know not what real specific e.s.^ences, yet they 
arrive not at perfectly adequate ideas of those substances 
they would thus copy into their minds; nor do those onpies 
exactly and fully contain all that is to be found in their 
archetypes Because those qualities and j lowers of sub¬ 
stances whereof we make their complex idea.3 are so many 
and various, that no niaii’.s complex idea contains them all. 
That our abstract ideas of substances do not cont.im m them 
11 the simple ideas that are united in the things themselves, 
t IS evident, in that men do rarely put into their complex 
dea of any substance all the simple ideas they do know to 
■xist in it. Because endeavouring to midee tlic sfii'infii ation 
if their iiames^as clear and as little cumiior.some iis they can, 
hey make their sjiecific ideas of the sorts of snbst.mcc, lor 
he most part, *of a fe^ of those simjilo ideas whiclTaife to 
3 e found in them, but these ii.avttig no original precedency 
3 r ri^ht to be put 4n, and make tite apccific id(“a, more than 
othei-s that arc left out, it is plain that both these way.s our 
ideas of substance.s are deficient and inadequate. The simple 
ideas whereof we make our comjile.x ones of substances are 
all of them (bating only the iigiiri' and bulk of some sort.s) 
powers, winch beiuK relations to other substances, we «an 
never be sure that^c know all the jiowere that are iii any 
one body, till we have tried what ^J1iaMg*.s it is fitted to giro 
to or leceive from other subst.xnces in their, seveial ways 
of application: which being imposs^J^le to bo tiiod iijion any 
one liody, .much less upon all, it is imiiossible we should have 
adeqji&tc iJea* of any substance made vqa of a collection of 
alltts properties. 

Hmyever useless the BU])j>ositicm may be, we must yet make i£“ i'er 
there la something m liodien wliicli cli.ar,actenzcs their ji,articular form of 
existence, anil coiistitute.s the (litfcrencc lit^wccn tlTein .'iml all other 
bodies, and this wo m.sy.as well denonnn.ite a ¥ re.J essoiitc,” as any¬ 
thing else It IS muiossihle to detcnnine wliat it is tli^it constitutes the 
essence of m.iu’s bi^ng, hut this does not sidle m us tlic conviction 
th it our nature reposes ot^a h.asis ^ecuB.ar to itself, and so also of every¬ 
thing else that exists.—E d 
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9. Whosoever first lighted on a parcel of tbat^sort of snh* 
stance we denote by the word gold, coilld not rationally take 
the bulk and figure he observed in that lump to depend on 
its real essence or internal constitution. Therefore those 
nevdr went into his idea of that species of body; but its 
peculiar colour, perhaps, and weight, were the first he ab¬ 
stracted from it, to make the complex idea of that speejes. 
Wlvch both are but powers; the one to affect onr eyes after 
such a manner, and to produce in us that idea we call yel¬ 
low ; and the other to force upwards any other body of eqmd 
bulk, they being put into a pair of equal scales, one against 
another. Another perhaps added to these the ideas of fusi¬ 
bility and fixedness, two other passive powers, in relation to 
the operation of fire upon it; another, its ductility and solu¬ 
bility in aq. regia, two other powers relating to the operation 
of other bodies in changing its outward figure, or separa¬ 
tion of it 'into insensible parts. These or part of these put 
together, iii^ujilly make the complex idea in aien’s minds of 

• that sort of'body we call gold. 

10. "But no one who hath considered the properties of 
bodies in general, or this s(?>’t in particular, can doubt that 
this called gold <has infinite other properties not coiifaiiieJ 
in that complex idea. Some who have examined this species 
more accurately, could, I believe, enumerate ten times as 
many properties in gold, all of them as inseparable from its 
internal constitution, as its colour or weight; and it is pro¬ 
bable, if any one knew all the properties that are by divers 
men known of this metal, there wou|if bo an hundred times 
as many ideas go «to, the cortiplex idea of gold, as any one 
man yet has^in his; ani yet perhaps that not be the thou¬ 
sandth part of what i^ to be discovered in it. The changes 
which that one body is apt to receive and make in other 
bodies, upon a due application, exceeding far,noji onlyjyhat 
we know, out what we are Upt to imapne. Which will^ot 
appe?." so much a paradox to any one who will but consider 
how far men are yet from knowing all the properties of that one, 
no very compound figure, a tnangle; though it be no small 
number that are already by mathematicians discovered of it. 

11. Ideas of Svhstcmcea, as Collections of their Qualities, are 
all inadequate .—So that aU oup complex ideas of substances 
are imperfect and inadequate; which would be so also m 
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mathematical fia^ui'es, if we "Vere to have our complex ideas 
of them,, only by* collecting their properties in refereuco to 
other figures. How uncertain and imperfect would our ideas 
be of an ellipsis, if wc had no other idea of it, but some few 
of its properties! Whereas, having in our plain *lea the 
whole essence of that figure, we from thence discover those 
|)ropertics, and demonstratively see how they flow, and iffo 
insepar.iblo from it. 

12 tiitnple Ideas, tKTvva, and adequate —Thus the mind ' 
has three sorts of abstract ideas or nominal essences • 

First, simple ideas, which are Iktuttu, or copies, but yet 
certainly adequate, because, being intended to exjiress nothing 
but the power in things to produce in the mind such a sen¬ 
sation, that sensation, when it is produced, cannot but be 
the effect of that power, fcso'thc pajici I write on, having 
the power in the light (I speak according to the common 
notion of light) to produce m men the sensiition which I 
call white, ^t cannot but be the eflpct of such a power in 
something without the mind, since the miiul has not the 
power to produce a<y such idea in itself, and boiocf meant 
for nothing else but the ef]|;ot *)f such a powei, that simple 
idba IS real and* adequate, the* sonsatiqn of white, in niy 
mind, being the effect of th.it power which is in the pajior 
to produce it, is perfec tly adequ.vte to that power, or else 
that power would produce a different idea. 

13. Ideas of Substances are iktvku, inadequate. —Secondly, 
the complex lde^| of substances are ectypes, cojnes too, but 
not perfect ones, net adequate: which is very evident to the 
mind, m that it plainly pcrceiv*!s,',tljat, whatever collection 
of simple ideas it makes of any substance that e.xi.sts, i£ 
cannot be sure that it exactly answem all that aie in tliat^ 
substance, since, not having tri^d all the opeiation.s of all 
Olhcr sijbstauces upon it, and found »all the afterations it 
^ould receive from, or caus# in, other subst.ftices, i(» c.innot 
have an exact adeqtiate collection of all its active aq^l pas^ve 
cap^itiesj and so not liave an adequate complex idea of the 
powers of any sub.stance existing,♦and it.Trolations, which is 
that sort of complex idea of substances w§ have. And alter 
all, if we would have, and actually had, in pur conqilex idea, 
an exact colldetion of alj tli^ secondary qualities or jioweiv 
of any substance, Ve should not yet thereby have an icfca 
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of the essence of that thing. F^r, since the powers oy quahties 
that are observable by us, are not the peal essenoe of that 
substance, but depend on it, and flow from it, any collection 
whatsoever of these qualities cannot be the real essence of 
that thing. Whereby it is plain, that our ideas of substances 
are not adequate, are not what the mind intends them to be. 
Besides, a man has no idea of substance in general, nor knowj 
what substance is, in itself. 

14. Ideas of Modes and Relations are Archetypes, and can¬ 
not but be adequate. —Thirdly, complex ideas of modes and 
relations are originals, and archetypes; are not copies, nor 
made after the pattern of any real existence, to which the 
mind intends them to be conformable, and exactly to ailswer. 
These being such collections of simple ideas, that the mind 
itself puts together, and such collections, that each of them 
contains in it precisely all that the mind intends that it 
should, they are archetypes and essences of modes that may 
exist; and so are designed only for, and belong only to, such 
modes as, when they do exist, have an exact conformity with 
those qpmplex ideas. The ideas, therefore, of modes and 
relations cannot but be adcq,natq, 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

OP TRUE AND FALSE IDEAS. 

1. 'Truth and Falsehood properly bdom^ to Propositions .— 
Though truth and falsehood belong, in propriety of speech, 
only to propositions; yet iddas are oftentimes termed true or 
false (as what words are there that are not used with great 
latitude, and with some dei^iation from their strict and proper 
significatioilj?) Though I think, that, when ideas tliem- 
selves aiwi terrt.ed true or false» there is still some ^cret oi- 
taeit proposition, which is the foundation' of that denomina¬ 
tion; as* we shall see if we examine the particular occasions 
wherein they coma to be, called true or false; in all which 
we shall find some kind of affirmation or,negation, which is 
the reason of that denomination. For our ideas, -being 
•nothing but bare appearances or perceptions,,in our minds, 
cannot properly and simply m themselves be said to be true 
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or falsf, no more than a singi^name of anything can be said 
to be tme»or false. • 

2. Mela/physical Truth contains a tacit Proposition. —In¬ 
deed both ideas and words may be said to bo true in a mebi- 
physical sense of the word truth, as all other things tkit any 
way exist are said to be true, i. e., really to be such as they 
e*ust. Though in things called tnie, even in that sens*, 
there is perhaps a secret reference to our ideas, looke^ ujion 
as the standards of that truth, which amounts to a mental 
proposition, though it be usually not taken notice of. 

3. No Idea, as an Appearance in the Mind, true or false .— 
But it is not in that metaphysical sense of truth which we 
inquire hero, when we exaniiiio whether our ideas are capable 
of being true or false, but in the more ordinary acceiitatiori 
of those words, and so I say *hat tin ideas in our minds, 
being only so many perceptions or appearances there, none 
of them are-false, the idea of a centaur having no more 
falsehood in ut when it appears in oui; minds, than the name 
centaur has lalsehood in it when it is prouijuuced by our 
mouths or wrftteu on*paper. Bor truth or lalsoli^od lying 
always in some affirmation or^negation, mental or veibal, our 
ide'as are not cajwble, any of tlmm, of being false, till the, 
mind passes some judgment on them j that is, affirms or denies 
bomething of them. 

4. Ideas referred to anything may he true or false. —When¬ 

ever the mind refers any of its ido.is to anytliing extraneous 
to them, they arc^ then capable to be called true or false; 
because the mind, m such a reference, makes a tacif suj>- 
jiosition of their coiiformity to thing; which sujipo- 

sition, as it happens to be true or false, so the ideas themselved 
come to bo denominated The most usual c,vscs wherein this 
happen^, are these following : 

► 5. • Otiten Aden's Ideas, real Existence, and exposed real 
Essences, are what Men usucily refer t/udr Idtas tom —First, 
when the mind siipjioses any idea it has conformab^ to #iat 
in other men’s minds, called by the same common name; 
V. g., when the mind intends or jiidges its ideas of justice, 
temperance, religrtin, to be the same »wit]j what other meu 
give those names to. , 

Secondly, wften the mii^d supposes any laea it has in itself, 
to be comormablc'to some rp^ existence. Thus the two 
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ideas of a man and a'^ centauf-, supposed to be tlje ideas of 
ceal substances, are tbe one true and the -other cfalse; the 
one having a conformity to what has really existed, the 
other not. 

Thiidly, when the mind refers any of its ideas to that 
real constitution and essence of anything, whereon all its 
properties depend; and thus the greatest part, if not all oiyr 
ideas of substances, are false. 

6 . The Cause of such References .—These suppositions the 
mind is very apt tacitly to make concerning its own ideas. 
But yet, if we will examine it, we shall find it is chiefly, if 
not only, concerning its abstract complex ideas. For the 
natural tendency of the mind being towards knowledge; and 
finding that, if it should proceed by and dwell upon only 
particular things, its progress would be very slow, and its 
work endless j therefore, to shorten its way to knowledge, 
and make eq.ch perception more comprehensive; the first 
thing it does, as the foundation of the easier enlarging its 
knowledge, either by contemplation of the things themselves 
that it mould know, or conference with otheiti about them, 
is to oind them into bunijles, and rank them so into sorts, 
that what knowledge it gets o{ any of them it may thereby 
with assurance extend to all of .that sort, and so advance by 
larger steps in that which is its great business, knowledge. 
This, as I have elsewhere shown, is the reason why we collect 
things under comprehensive ideas, with names annexed to 
them, into genera and species, i. e., into ki^s and sorts. 

7. Tf, therefore, we will warily attend to the motions of 
the mind, and observe ■*1'i*,t course it Wially takes in its 
way to knowledge; we shall, I think, find that the mmd 
having got an idea which it thinks it may have use of either 
in contemplation or discollrse, the first thing it does is to 
abstract it, "and then get a name to it, and so lay ,it up -in i^is 
storehouse, thv memory, as coitaining the essence of a sort; 
ofHhing^, of which that name is alw'a 3 ^s to be the mai-k. 
Hence it is that we may often observe, that, when any one 
sees a new thing of a kind that he knows not, ho presently 
asks what it is, yeaning by that inquiry nothmg but the 
name. As if th^ name carried with it the knowledge of the 
•species, or the essence of it; yhereof it is indeed us^ as the 
mark, and is generally supposed annexed to it. 
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e:j v'ause of such Reference .—But this abstract idea being 
somethisg in Abe* mind between the thing that exists, a-td 
the name that is given to it; it is in our ideas that both the 
rightness of our knowledge, and the propriety and intelligible- 
ness of our speaking, consists. And hence it is that^men are 
so forward to suppose that the abstract ideas they have in 
.their minds are such as agree to the things existing withaut 
them, to which they are referred; and are the samg also to 
which the names they give them do by the use and propriety 
of that language belong. For without this double conformity 
of their ideas, they find they should both think amiss of 
things in themselves, and talk of them unintelligibly to 
others. 

9. Simple Ideas may he false in Reference to others of tli£ 
same Name, hut are least liab^ to he so —First, then, I say, 
that when the truth of our ideas is judged of by the con¬ 
formity they have to the icjeas which other jnen have, and 
commonly signify by the same nanje, they may be any of 
them false. But yet simple ideas are least of all liable to bo 
so mistaken^ becaulfe a man by his senses, and ^v^ry day’s 
observation, may easily satisfy Ijimself what the simple ideas 
aVe, which their«everal names ^at are jn common use stands' 
for; they being Viut few in- number, and such as, if he doubts 
or mistakes in, he may easily rectify by the objects they are 
to be found in. Therefore it is seldom that any one mistakes 
in his names of simple ideas, or ajiplies the name red to the^ 
idea green, or thp name sweet to the idea bitter; much less 
are men apt to confound the names of ideas belonging to 
different senses, anU call a colow^y the name of a taste. ikc.f 
whereby it is evident that the’ simple idcM they call by any 
name are commonly the same that others have and mean 
when they use the same names.' 

10. Jd^as of mixed Modes most liphle to hefifalse in this 
Sense —Complex ideas are much more liabl* to be false in. 
this respect; and*the complex ideas of mixed m^des, #inch 
mc/te than those of substances; because in substances (espe¬ 
cially those which the common ^and imborrowed names of 
any language are applied to) some jemfjrkable sensible quar 
lities, serving ordinarily to distinguish jne sort from an¬ 
other, easily preserve thpse jyho take any care in the use of 
their words, fronf applying them to sorts, of substances to . 
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which they do not at all belor^. But in mixed inod(|8 we 
afe much more uncertain, it being not so ‘caa^' to tk'terminc 
of several actions, whether they are to bo called justice or 
cruelty, liberality or prodigality. And so m referring our 
ideas to* those of other men, called by the same name.s, ours 
may be false; and the idea in our minds, which we express 
by* the woi’d justice, may perhaps be that which ought to, 
have another name. 

11. Or at least to he thought false —But whether or no our 

ideas of mixed modes are more liable than any .sort to be 
different from those of other men, which aie iiiaikcd by the 
same names,-this at least i.s certain, that this soit of falsehood 
is much more familiarly attributed to our ideas of mixed 
modes than to any other. When a man is thought to have a 
false idea of justice, or gratitflde, or glory, it is for no other 
reason, but that his agrees not with the ideas which each of 
those names arp the signs of in other men. • 

12. And uh^. —The,reason whereof seems t» me to be 
this; that the abstract ideas of mixed modes being men’s 
voluntavy «ombmation3 of such a prccisC'^collcctibn of simjile 
ideas, and so the essence of paclj species being made by men 
‘alone, whereof we h^ve no other sensible standard existing 
anywhere but the name itself, or the definition of that name, 
we having nothing else to refer these our ideas of mixed 
modes to as a standard to which we would conform them, 

.but the iileas of those who are thought to use those names in 
their inost proper significations; and, so as (jjir ideas conform 
_ or differ from them, they pass for tiue or/alse.* And thus 
'iiiuch concerning the f^iujih'and falsehocW of our ideas, m 
reference to their names. 

13. As refei'red to real E^tences, none of our Ideas can be 
Jtdse, but those of (S^itJstoHces.—Secondly, as to the tiuth and 
falsehood of*Our ideas,,in reference to the veal existence of 

•things; when fihnt is made the standard of their truth, none*' 

• •- 

■ And tnu3 we account for most of the <h.sputcs and controvdl-sies 
that perjdex mankind. , Where ^thero is no natur.il stand ird, e.ich indi¬ 
vidual t^itly sots up a sUndard for himself, which .agrees with that of 
other men exactly in pniportlon as his organiz,ation and hahits resemble 
theirs, and no further. Nevertheless, this evil is irremedi.ihle. arising 
Cut of the constitution of human nature, and only to^’hc modit.ed by 
Cl eating m the mind an artificial standard 6y education.—E d. 
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of tl^m .can be tern^J fals?, but only oui’ complex ideas of 
substiincm * 

14. First, simple hhas in this Sense not false, and why — 
First, our simple ideas being barely such perceptions as God 
has fitted u.s to icceive, and given power to e-vtcinaj objects 
to produce in us by e.stabhshed laws and ways, suitable to 
4iis whscloin and goodness, though incomprehensible to «s, 
their tnith consists m nothing else but m such apj^'ai.inces 
as are produced in us, and must bo suitable to those powets 
he has placed in external objects, or else they could not be 
produced in us, and thus answering those jiowers, they aic 
what they should be, tiuo iilcas. Nor do they become liable 
to any imputation ol falsehood, if the mind (as in most men 
I behove it does) judge.s those ideas to be in the things them¬ 
selves For God 111 his wisdoih having sot them as marks of 
distinction in things, wlicieby wc may be able to di.sccin one 
thing Irom Tinother, and so choose any of thiyn lor our uses 
a.s we h.ivesoccasion; it altcis not tljo nature of our .simjdo 
idea, whether we think that-the idea of bluejbe m the violet 
itself, or in our mini? only, and only the power ot |noducmg 
lt,by the te.xtuic of its jiaijs, it'llccting tho particles of light 
alter a ccitain illanner, to be ii* tho viplet itsell. For tliiyti 
te.vture in the object, by-a regular and constant operation 
producing llic same idea of blue in us, it selves us to distin¬ 
guish by our eyes th.it Irom aiiv other thing, whether that 
distinguishing mark, as it is really in tho violet, bo only 
peculiar textures of parts, or else that very colour, the idea 
whereof (which is jn us) is the exact i esernblance. And it 
is equally from that ajipcai'ai^fff^tq be denominated lihn.^ 
whether it be that real colour, or only a {lecuhar texture in 
It, that causes in us that idca^.smce the name, blue, notes 
propelly nothing but that mark ot distinction that is in a 
•violet, tli'iccrniblo only by our eyes, whatever It consists in, 
that being bcyoi^d our capacities distinctlj* to know, amt 
perhaps would be of less use to ns, it we had ^tulttes to 
discern. 

15. Th.jnyh one Mans him if dih'e should he di(frentfro7n 

’a —Neither vould it cany ^my^nnj-utation of false¬ 
hood to our simjile ideas, if by the diflereyt .structure of our 
organs it wm'c sc) ordeisd, 'liiat the same object should jiro- 
duco in several meii’a minds different idea.s at the saniC tune,, 
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V. g., if the idea that a violet produced in one man’s sinind 
bj his eyes were the same that a marigold produced in 
another man’s, and vice verstL For, since this could never 
be known, because one man’s mind could not pass into an¬ 
other man’s body, to perceive what appearances were pro- 
ducecf by those organs, neither the ideas hereby, nor the 
names, would be at all confounded, or any falsehood be in. 
either; j[or all things that had the texture of a violet, pro¬ 
ducing constantly the idea that he called blue, and those 
which had the texture of a marigold, producing constantly 
the idea which he as constantly called yellow; whatever 
those appearances were in his mind, he would be able as 
regularly to distinguish things for his use by those appear¬ 
ances, and understajid and signify those distinctions marked 
by the names blue and yellow; as if the appearances or ideas 
in his mind received from those two flowers were exactly the 
same with the, ideas in other men’s minds. I am neverthe¬ 
less very apt to think that the sensible ideas produced by 
any object in different men’s minds, are most commonly very 
near and vindiscernibly alike. For whish opinion, I think, 
there might be many reason^ offered; but that being besides 
v-ijiy present business, I shijil not trouble uny reader with 
them, but only mind him,* that the contrary supposition, if 
it could be proved, is of little use, either for the improvement 
of our knowledge, or conveniency of hfe, and so we need not 
trouble ourselves to examine it. 

16. First, simple Ideas in, this Sense not fidse, and why .— 
From what has been said concerning our simple ideas, I think 
it evident that our sinip^e^tdwas can none of them be false in 
respect of things existing without us. For the truth of these 
appearances or perceptions in our minds consisting, as has 
been said, only in their be?hg answerable to the powers in 
external objects to produce by our senses such appearances.. 
4 u us, and each*of them being ire the mind such as it is, suit- 
able'oO thj power that produced it, and which alone it repre¬ 
sents, it cannot upon that account, or as referred to sudh a 
pattern, be false -Blue and yellow, bitter or sweet, can 
never be false ideas those perceptions in tke mind are just 
such as they are f^ere. answermg the powers appointed by 

That is, desire him to observe.—E d. 
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God Ap produce them^and s’l* are trlily what they ai-e, and 
are inlendsd to-be.. Indeed the names may be misapplied) 
but that m this respect makes no falsehood m the ideas; as 
if a man ignorant in the English tongue should call purple 
scarlet. 

17. Secondly, Modes not false —Secondly, neither can" our 
cpmplex ideas of modes, m reference to the essence of anj*- 
thing really existing, be false; because whatever qgmplex 
idea I have of any mode, it hath no refeience to any pattern 
existing, and made by nature; it is not supposed to contain 
in it any other ideas than what it hath; nor to represent 
anything but such a complication of ideas as it does. Thus, 
when I have the idea of such an action of a man who for¬ 
bears to afford himself such meat, drink, and clothing, and 
other conveniences of life, as Ias riches and estate will be 
sufficient to supply and his stition rcciuircs, I have no false 
idea, but sueh an one as ropreseiits an actioij, either as I 
find or imaijine it, and so is capable of neither truth nor 
falsehood. 13ut wheh I give the iiaiiie friigalij^ or virtue to 
this action, thfen it may be called a false idea, if ^hereby it 
be sujiposcd to agree with that idea to which, in projiriety oi 
speSch, the name <if frug.xlity doth Ijelpng, or to be conformable 
to that law which is the standaid of viituc and vice. 

18. Thirdly, Ideas of Substances when false. —Thirdly, our 
complex ideas of substances, being all referred to jiatteins 
in tlungs themselves, may be false. Th.at they are all false, 
when looked upon as the reiiresentatioiis of the uiikiiown 
essences of things, is so evident, that there needs nothing to 
bo said of it. I siall thereforo^f)5.ss over that chimerie.il 
supposition, and consider them as colTections of simple idea.s’ 
in the mind taken from combinations of simple ideas ex¬ 
isting together constantly in thiSigs, of which patU-i ns they 
aye the’ supposed copies. and lu thiiA refercnce*of them to 
flic existence of things, they lire false ideas, k Wla-n they 
put together siuipfb ideas, which in the real cxi^teiicc^of 
things have no union, as when to the shape and size that 
exist together in a horse, is joined,in thcsaiiie complex idea 
the power of barking like a dog; whijjh three ideas, however 
put togi'ther into one in the mind, were^ never united in 
natuie, ami tkis, therefore, \pay be willed a false idea of a 
horse. 2. Ideas of substances arc, m this respiect, alsc false, 
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when from any collection of* simpfu. ideas that do j^lways 
“exist together, there is separated, by a^ direct ne,gation, any 
other simple idea which is constantly joined with them. 
Thus, if to extension, solidity, fusibility, the peculiar weighti- 
nesi^ and yellow colour of gold, any one join in his thoughts 
the negation of a greater degree of fixedness than is in lead 
«r eojiper, he may be said to have a false complex idea, i^s 
well aji when he joins to those other simple ones the idea of 
perfect absolute fixedness. For either way, the comjilex 
idea of gold being made up of such simple ones as have no 
union in nature, may be termed fiilso. But if ho leave out 
of this his comjilex idea, that of fixedness quite, without 
cither actually joining to, or separating of it from the rest 
in his mind, it is, I think, to be looked on as an inadequate 
and imperfect idea, rather ' than a false one ; since, though 
it contains not all the simple ideas that are united m nature, 
yet it jnits iiquc together but what do really oxw^t togetlier. 

19. Truth or Fedsehood alwmjs siqyposes Affirinalmi or 
■ Negation —Though, m comjiliance with the ordinary way 
of spcakhig, I have shown in what esense and ujion what 
ground our ideas may be sranetimcs called true or false j yet 
if we will look a, little »®arcr into the matter, in all c^scs 
where any idea is called true or false, it is irom some judg¬ 
ment that the mind makes, or is supposed to make, that is 
tine or false. For truth or falsehood, being never without 
some affirmation or neg.itioii, cxjiress or tacit, it is not to be 
found but where signs are joined or separated, according 
to the agreement or disagreonient of the things they stand 
for. The signs wo chi?ttyb use arc either ide.is or words, 
wherewith we make cither mental or verbal projiositions. 
Truth lies in so joining or scjiaiating these rejiresentatives, 
as the things they stand ^for do in themselves agree or dis¬ 
agree, andejalsehood-in the contrary, as shall bq mpro fully 
shown hcrealK'i'. . •’ 

£,0. 7(/wis in themselves neither true nor false. —Any idea, 
then, which we have in our minds, whether conformable or 
not to the cxistenoe of thmgs, or to any idea in the minds 
of other men, cannot projieily for this aleiio be called false. 
For these representations, if they have nothing m them but 
what is really existing in things without, cannot be thought 
lalse, being exact representations of sorhething: nor yet if 
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they ^ave anything ly thcm%differihg froni the reality of 
thingil*, caji they prepcVly he said to bo false representations,* 
or ideas of things they do not represent. But the mistake 
and falsehood is: 

21. But are false—When judged agreeable to mn<^3usr 
MarCs Idea, without being so.—Birst, when the mind having 
ajiy idea, it judges and concludes it the same that is in other 
men’s minds, signified by the same name; or that it^s con¬ 
formable to the ordinary received signification or defimtion of 
that word, when indeed it is not; which is the most usual mis¬ 
take in mixed modes, though other ideas also are liable to it. 

22. Secondly, When judged to agree to real Existence, when 

tlwy do not. —2. When it having a complex idea made up of 
such a collection of simple ones as nature never puts toge¬ 
ther, it Judges it to agi-ee to st species of creatures really 
existing: as when it joins the weight of tin to the colour, 
fusibibty, and fixedness of gold. , 

23. Thirdly, When judged adequate^ without bang so.— 

3. When in its comiflex idea it has united a certain number 
.of simple idea* that d» really exist together in sonje sort of 
creatures, but has also left out othei-s as much inseparable, it 
jiuhfcs this to be a* perfect complelni iflea of a sort of thiiip 
which really it is not; v. g., .having joined the ideas of sub-^ 
stance, yellow, malleable, most heavy, and Visible, it takes 
that complex idea to be the complete idea of gold, when yet 
its peculiar fixedness and solubility in aqua regia are as in¬ 
separable from those other ideas or qualities of that body as 
they are one from another. 

24. Fourthly, WlAjudhjed to lynfsent tho real Essence.— 

4. The mistake is yet greater, when I judge that this complex 

idea contains in it the real essence of any body cxisUng, 
when at least it contains but soflfe few of those properties 
which • flow from its real essences and >5onstitutitm I say 
Ohly somS few of those proper^es; for those pr#pcrti*s con¬ 
sisting mostly in tlfb active and passive powers i^ has 4n 
referi^ice to other things, all that are vulgarly f 

one body, of which the complex idga of that kind of things 

kis usually made, ai* but a very few, y comparison of what 
a man,that has several ways tried and examined it knows of 
ihat one sort nothings; and njl that the most expert man 
knows are but a C?w, in comparison of what are reaUj la 

VOL. L ^ “ 
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that body, and depend on t'm iuti^»-nal or essentiaJi con- 
•stitution. The essence of a triangk lies -in a very-little 
compass, consists in a very few ideas: three lines including 
a space make up that essence; but the properties that flow 
froip tiiis essence are more than can be easily known or 
enumerated. So I imagine, it is in substances their real 
essences lie in a little compass, though the properties flowing 
xom that internal constitution are endless. 

25. Ideas, when false .—To conclude, a man having no 
notion of anything without him, but by the idea ho ha^o^ 
it in his mind,_ (which idea he has a power to call by what 
name he pleases,) ho may indeed make an idea neither answer¬ 
ing the reason of things, nor agreeing to the idea commonly 
signified by other people’.s words; but cannot make a wrong 
or false idea of a thing which is no otherwise known to him 
but by the idea he has of it; v. g., when I frame an idea of 
the legs, arm?, and body of a man, and join to^this a horse’s 
head and neck, I do; not make a false idea,,of anything, 
because it represents nothing without sue; but when I call 
it a \nan or Tartar, and imagine it io represent some real 
leing without me, or to be the same idea that others call by 
.he same name, in either, of these cases ^1 may err. And 
apon this account it is that it comes to be termed a false 
idea; though indeed the falsehood lies not in the idea, but in 
that tacit mental proposition wherein a conformity and re¬ 
semblance is attributed to it which it has not. But yet, 
if having framed such an idea in my mmd, without thinking 
either that existence, or the name man or Tartar belongs to 
it, I will call it man Tartar, I itfay be justly thought 
fantastical in the naming, but not erroneous in my judg¬ 
ment, nor the idea any way false. 

26. More 'properly to he"called rigid or wrong .—Upon the 
whole matter, I think that our ideas, as they are considered 
by thei min^., either in reference to the proper si^ificaticn 
of theip. names, or in reference to the reality of things, 
may very fitly ^ called right or wrong ideas, according as 
they agree or disagree to those patterns to which they are 
referred. But if any one had rather cal] them true or false 
it is fit he use ,a liberty, which every one has, to call thingi 
by those names he thinks ,be3t; though, dn propriety o 
speech, truth or falsehood will, I'think, scarce agree to them 
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but ^ they some way*or otlier virtually contain in them 
some tneni.il proposition. The ideas that are in a man’s mindf 
simply considered, cannot bo wrong, unless complex ones, 
wherein inconsistent parts are jumbled together. All other 
ideas are in themselves right, and the knowledge abowt (j)icm 
right and true knowledge; but when we come to refer them 
tp anything, as to their patterns and archetypes, then they 
are capable of being wrong, as far as they disagree w^h such 
archetypes. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

OP THE ASSOCIATION OF IDEAS. 

1. Something unreasonable in most Men * —There is scarce 
any one that does not observe something that seems odd to 

• Mr Dugakt Stew.art, a writer by no mc.ma dwpo'ftd to R|ie.ak m 
oomphmentiry terms of any part of Locke's »philosoplij, finds, in this 
speculation on the association of ideas, something to yraise TIo con¬ 
siders the short tihapter ijliich we have hero bcfoie us oii^f the most 
valuable m the whole Essay, and observes th.at, if Locke's “ lafigu.age 
on tljis head h.id been more closeiji iisihitod by ins successors, many 
of the errors and f.il^ rclinements into ^dncli tliey h.avc f.dlen would 
h.avo been avoided ” (Phil Ess Prelim Diss p l.S ) Previous to tho 
tmie of Locka, the doctrine of association, though to .i certain extent' 
understood by philosophers, ni.wle but little iigiire in tin ir systems 
Hobbes alludes to it in his usu.il brief .and dogiii.itie way, but aiipe.irs 
not to have suspected the use which miglit bo ni.ade of it in expl.utfing 
many operations of the mind —“The cause of tho coherence or gonsa- 
quenco of one conception to another, is their hrst coherence or conse¬ 
quence at that tunc, wh(|i they .are jiroil^'rf by sense ns, for example, 
from St Andrew the mind runneth to d'ater, because tlicir n.imcs 
are read together, from St Peter to a stone, from thii same cause, from 
stone to foundation, because we see theni together, and from tiie s.iine 
cause, from foundation to church, and fflfm church to peojile, and from 
people to tumult and, according to this examiJe, the muid m.ay run 
almost fron* anything to anythmg But* as in 'ho sense the conception 

of cause and effect may. succeed orft another, so m.ay tmiy after sense, 
in the imagination and for the most part they do so, Hie cause 
whereof is the appetite of them, who, having a conception of tho end, 
have next unto it a conception of tho next means ^o that end, as when 
,a man, from a thought of honour to whiclf ho hath an apjsitite, cometh 
AO the thought of wisdom, which is the ncx* mains thereunto, and 
from thence to the thought of study, which is thp next means to 
wisdom." (Hum Kat. ch iv § 2 ) ^Very simUar to this, and evidently 
based upon it^ is the eiplanatiolJ of Condillac, who says —“Tous noj 
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him, and is in itself really <^xtraV^"ant in the op^iions, 
‘reasonings, and actions of other men. j The least flaw of this 

besoms tiennent les lines aux aiitres, et Ton en pourroit consid^rer les 
perceptions comme uno suite (Vid^es fondainentule'^, auxquelles on rap- 
j)orterait tout ce qui fait partie do nos connoissaiiccs Amlessus de 
cliacuno, s’^levoroicnt d’auties suites d’ldi^es (jui fomieroieiit des o'^p^jces 
de chatnes, dont la force seroit cntieremcnt dans Tanalo^e des si^^nes, 
dans r^Jjdre des perceptions, et dans la liaison que les circonstanccB 
qui ri^uniscicnt queUpiefois les idt^es les })Uis disparates auraient fonn^e 
A un besom est lu^e I’kMu de la cliosc qui est piopre U le soulager , H 
cette id<?e est li^e cclle du lieu oti cettc chose sc rencontic, celle ci, 
celle des poi-sonnes qu’on y a vues, h. cette derm^ire, les idees des 
plaisns ou des cha^nins qu^on on a ie(;a8, et jiluHiems autres On pcut 
incine leniarquei qu’K mesiire que la chalne s’ctend, ellc sc soudevise en 
dittcicns ch.itnons, en sorte ()ue, plus on s’l^loignc du jucinicr anne.iu, 
])lus les ch.ilnons s’y multiphent Une premibre idee fondamcnUlc cat 
libe ^ <leux ou trois autres, chadbne de cclles-ci h. un eg.d nonibic, ou 
nieme h, un plus grand, et ainsi de suite (Essai siir V()iignic dos Con* 
naiss.incc Humaincs, Sect I ch ni ) (Conip.iie with this what Hartley 
has advanced in his “ Conjectuno quocdani de Seiisu, Motu, <fec 
Piopos XIT et seq p *22) An anonymous wnter, 'vhose woik has 
been reprinted by Dr Parr among the “Metaphysical Tiacts of the 
Eight 9 cntl 'Century/’ endeavouis te explryn, according to Hartley’s 
principles, the phenomena of Association “7b/ I mean that 
“power or faculty by which tht joint appearance of two or more ideas 
frequently in the mint\ is for'*ihe most part chant',ed into a la^tinrj^ and 
sometimes into an inseparable union It is prokible association maybe 
the result of, and owing to that relation, which the soul »tnd body have 
to each other, m tlicir joint incorporated capacity And since by ideas 
are understood certain motions of the nerves, as felt and perceived by 
the soul, then, probably, the reason of ideas, when once united, keep¬ 
ing fvei after in company together, is owing to a succession of motions 
in the body, or rather to those motions of the nerves always producing 
one another For tins is chihl has th^, ideas of the sound nurse 

often presented to die cdi, at Fie same time with the visible a])pearance 
of the nurse heixelf m the eye, and by this fre<iuent conjuiKtion it 
comes to pass, that the visil^le appearance of the nuree shall itself ex¬ 
cite a faint image of the sound, nurae , and the sound nurse, in like 
manner, sliuU excite a taint image of the visible appeanince of the nui-so 
in the {"ye ^nd all this seems to be effecteil by the n.ut^ al influence 
\ 5 'hioli the molions in the optic anu auditory npves, constituting seeing 
and ho<img, haie upon one another, .vccordmg to the laws of matter 
and motion And though the heat residing m the medullar particles of 
the brain, and the «continii^l pulsation of the artenes will not, as we 
just now observed, suffer the motions excited there wholly to die awayJ 
yet othei motions being* ever and anon lnlpre''^aed by extcmal objects 
on th^ nerves, Mid from thence conveyed to the bram, those latter 
motions stnking the sentient principle more foiciblt,b will obliterate the 
others for a while, or during the time 'this last^unpreuaion continues, but 
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kincl^ if* lit all ^different fz'oin liis own, evci'y one is z^nick- 
sii'hted enough to esji/in anotlier, and wdl by the anthorify 
of reason forwardly condemn, though he be gudty of much 
greater unreasonableness in his own tenets and conduct, 
whicli he never peiceives, and will very liardly, if af iiH, be 
convinced of 

2 Not whulln from Self-love —This proceeds not wholly 
from belf-love, though that has often a great haiW m it 
Men of fair minds, and not given up to the overweennit' of 
self-flattery, are frequently guilty of it, and in many cases 
one w’lth amazement heais the aiguings, and is astonished at 
the obstinacy of a woithy man, who yields not to tfce 
evidence of reason, though laid before him as clear as day¬ 
light ' ^ 

3. Not from Edticathm —This soit of uiirca.soriabh'ness i.s 
usually imputed to i*du<ation and ]irejudice, and tor the 
most jiait tilily enough, though that icaches imt the bottom 
of the disi'ase, nor .shows distinctly (•nongh wjience it rises, 
or wherein if^ lies Kducation is often iightty assigned for 

M this wears (fff, wliicli l>y do^icu'^it v'yll dif, tlio former inotioriH revive, 
ami first tiioHf', ,in<l tJieii otlais, ^\lll lx; tiktn notice rif, an they 

p.asM in review btfoie tlic mind ” ,(liKpui vmto tin Ongin of the Unman 
AjijictitcM anfl Afkctions, showin;^^ li<»w e.icli aiist-s fiom Assot i.amn, 

•j 18 , ]) fiy ) Not to HNVcll tins note into a tie.itise, 1 h 1 i:i 11 conclude 
With Lord Byron’s |)ottK.d exposition of tlie K}stem, unsiirj.assod for 
hrevity, beauty, and truth — 

“But ever and anon of ^<ricfs subdmd 
There comes a token, like a scorpinn’s sting*, 

Scaico sei n, but|\vith fieslj lutt'orn^ imbued , 

Anti slight withai may bo tho vym li bung 

Back on tho heait tlic weight wnu.h it wtuihl fling 
Asnlcfor e\ei it may be a souixl— • 

A tone of music,—summer’s ev^^-or spimg, 

A flower—the wind—the ocean wliicli hIi.iII w'ound, 

Stnkiii^the electric chain wherewih we urc daikly b^hnd , 

Ami how ami w^iy, w’e knos^ not, nor can tiacc 
Home to Its cloiyl this lightning of the mind, 

But feel the shock rem wed, nor can efface 
The hhght and hlackcning which it leaves j^ehmd, 

ANTiich out of things familiai, undesigned, 

"When least w^dieam of such, calls i^ to yew 
Tile «j>ectre8 whom no e\.<*rcisiu can hind, ^ 

The cold •^tho chnngctl—jx rch.ime tlie dead, anew, 

The mourned, tbe»lo\€d, ttie lost—too many’—yethowfewl” 

CaiJ^t^HauoLD, c IV atanz. 23, 24.—KCK 
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^he cause, and prejudice is a g^od general name for‘the,thing 
itself; but yet, I think, he ought to look a little further, 
who would trace this sort of madness to the root it springs 
from, and so explain it, as to show whence this flaw has its 
origfnal in very sober and rational minds, and wherem it 
consists. 

4. A Degree of Madness —T shall be pardoned for calling 
it by &(!' harsh a name as madness, when it is considered that 
opposition to reason deserves that name, and is really mad¬ 
ness; and there is scarce a* man so free from it, but that 
if he should always, on all occasions, argue or do as in some 
c*es he constantly does, would not be thought fitter for 
Bedlam than civil conversation. I do not here mean when 
he is under the power of an uniuly jiassion, but in the steady 
calm coui-se of his hie. Tha*l which will yet more apologize 
for this harsh name, and ungrateful imputation on the 
greatest part "of mankind, is, that, imjuiring sf little by the 
bye into the nature of madness, (b. ii. (jh xi. §*13,) I found 
•it to spring frtmi the very same root, and to (jepend on the 
very S!.me’ cause we are hero speaking di. This consideration 
of the thing itself, at a timo wjjcn I thought not the least 
'on the subject which I ai''f"now treating df, suggested it to 
me. And if this bo a weakness to which all 'men are so 
liable, if this be a taint which so universally infects man¬ 
kind, the greater care should be taken to lay it open under 
Its due name, thereby to excite the greater care in its pre- 
ventiim and cure. 

5. From a wrong Con^eodon of Ideas .—of our ideas 
have a natural corresjv)inl(m,co and conflexion one with an¬ 
other; it is the ollice and excellency of our reason to trace 

'these, and hold them together in that union and corres¬ 
pondence which IS foimded in their peculiar beings. Besides 
this, there **13 anothel connexion of ideas wholl y lyvii^ t@ 
chance ^'rmi^ni; ideas, that,'m themselves, are not ^ o? 
kin, cofflti to bo so united in some mens minds, that it is 
very hard to separate them; they always keep in company, 
and the one no so6ner at any time comes into the under¬ 
standing, but its associate appeal's with ilr; and if they are 
more than two which are thus united, the whole gang, always 
inseparable, show themselves tfgetjier. 

6 . This Connexion, Imo made. —This’strong ;cmbination 
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of idsas, Dot alljed byfcature, \ho mind makes in itself either 
voluntarily or by cliance ; and hence it comes in different 
men to be very different, aecording to their different inclina¬ 
tions, education, interests, &c. Custom settles habits of 
thinking in the undcrst.inding, as well as of determinii^ in 
the will, and of motions in the body; ali which seems to bg * 
But trains of motions in the animal spirits, which, once set 
a going, continue in the same stejis they have been Wsed to, 
which, by often treading, are worn into a smooth path, and 
the motion iii it becomes easy,* and as it were natuial. As 
far as we can comprehend thinking, thus ideas seem to be 
jiroduced in oiir minds, or if thoy are not, this may serve to 
explain their following one another in an habitual train, 
when once thoy aie put into tlgur tiack, as well as it does 
to<9xplain such motions of the body. A nnisieian used to 
anytime will find, that, let it but once begin in his head, 
the ideas of ftie several notes of it will follow one another 
orderly in hi*s undei^tauding, without ^iny tare, or attention, 
as regulaily his fi..^ers move orderly over ttie keys of the 
organ to ])lay out tlft tune he has begun, thoujii Ifis un- 
att^ntive thoughts be elsewlmro a wandering Whether the 
natural cause of* these ideas, a^»<'ell «s of that regular* 
dancing of hi.s fingeis be the motion of his animal spiiits, i 
will not determine, how probabh* soever, by thi.s instance, it 
appeals to be so, but this may help us a little to conceive 
of intellectual habits, and of the tying together of ideas. 

7. Some AnlipcUhies an Kffixt oj it .—That there ar» such 
associations of them made by custOBi iii the minds of most 
men, I think nobod^ will questijii, iwlio has well considered, 
himself or others, and to this, perhap.s, jnight bo justly 
attributed most of the symjiathiesjand antip.ithics observable* 
in nieiq which work as strongly, and [iroduce as remilar effects 
^ if thoy ivero natural, and aie* ther(*foro calleir so, though 
they at first had other original but the aftidciiTal an¬ 
nexion of two ideas; which either the strength of^ho first 
impression, or future indulgence so united, that they always 
afterwards kept company togetlior tii that* man’s rmiid, as if 
they were but on% idea. I say.mos^ of ihe antipathies, I 
do not say all.^for some of them are triilj* natural, depend 
upon our ui^mal jonstitgtidh, and are born >vith U3^b\jt 
great Mrtvof those ■whichcounted natural, would have 
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been known to be from unheeded, thoSgb perhaps fearlj^, im¬ 
pressions, or wanton fancies at first, -^/bich would' have been 
acknowledged the original of them, if they had been wanly 
observe!^ A grown person surfeiting with honey no sooner 
heaisi the name of it, but his fancy immediately carries sick¬ 
ness aud qualms to his stomach, and he caunot bear the 
very idea of it; other ideas of dislike, and sickness, and vomif- 
ing, piSisently accompany it, and he is disturbed, but he 
knows from whence to date this weakness, and can tell how 
he got this indisposition. Had this happened to him by an 
over-dose of honey, when a child, all the same effects would 
have followed, but the cause would have been mistaken, and 
the antipathy counted natural. 

8. I mention this, not out of any great necessity there is 
in this present argument to distinguish nicely between na¬ 
tural and acquired antipathies; but I take notice of it for 
another purpose, viz., that those who have children, or the 
charge of their education, would think it worth their while 
diligently to Watch, and carefully to prevent the undue con¬ 
nexion, of'ideas in the minds of young people. This is the 
time most susceptible of lastn^g impressions; and though 
those relating to itho Ir.ilth of the body are by discreet 
people minded aud fenced against, yet I am apt to doubt, 
that those which relate more peculiarly to the mind, and 
terminate in the understanding or passions, have been much 
less heeded than the thing deserves: nay, those relating 
purelj to the understanding, have, as I suspect been by most 
men wholly overlooked. % 

. 9. A great Cause of Errors .—This wrohg connexion in our 
minds of ideas, I’n themselves loose and independent of one 
another, has such an infljence, and is of so great force to 
set us awry in our actions, as well moral as natural, passions, 
reasonings, and notiofis thefnselves, that perhaps there is not 
anjr ono'"thin^ that deserves mbre to be koked after. 


* And up to this day have not been acted on for teachers generally 
continue to give nse ih the trinds of their pupils to disagreeable ideas, 
in connexion with the most beautiful departmeiifis of leaining. Thus, 
from school associatiohs, some men have an aversion to Eunpides, others 
to Homer, as Lord Byron to Horace. Had sound yidgnient presided 
o/er their edunation, those name8''*wo,’ild have been '’uiked m their 
minds with every sublime and pleasurable image'.—E d. tlo. 
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IQ. Instances. —The ideas goblins and sprites have reallv" 
no niore’tb do witK darkness than light; yet let but a fooh'sK 
niaid inculcate these often on the mind of a child, and raise 
them there together, possibly he shall never be able to sepa¬ 
rate them again so long as he lives; but darkncsS^tiali ever 
afterwards bring with it those frightful ideas, and they shalP 
•be .so joined, that he can no more bear the one than tffe 
other. ^ 

11. A man receives a sensible injury from another, thinks 

on the man and that action »ver and over; and by rumi¬ 
nating on them strongly, or much in his mind, so cements 
those two ideas together, that he makes them almost one, 
never thinks on the man, but the paiii and displeasure ho 
suffered comes into his mind ^with it, so that he scarce dis- 
tiiiguishes them, but has as much an aversion for the one as 
the other. Thus hatreds are often begotten from .slight and 
innocent occasions, and quarrels propagated ^d coiitmued 
m the worlcf. » • . 

12. A maji has suffered pain or sickness ill any place, he 
saw his friend die fn such a room, though tl^e have in 
najure nothing to do one i^th ♦another, yet when the idca^ 
of the place occ&rs to his mmdvt. bi-Migs (the imprcssiofi 
being once made) that of the pain and displeasure with it, 
he confounds them in his mind, and can as little bear the 
one as the other. 

13. Why Time cares some Disorders in the Mind, which • 
Deason ca'UTiot .—"When this combination is settle^!, and 
while it lasts, it is not in the poiser of reason to help us 
and relievo us froili the effects of#i4 Ideas in our mindsi 
when they are there, will operate according to their natures 
and circumstances; and here iiiij see the cause why timd 
cures oertain affections, which reason, though in the right, 
^iid allwvsd to be so, has not pofrer oVfer, nor w able against 
them to prevail wiih those v^io are apt to heSrken to it in 
other cases. The death of a child that was the daTly delight 
of its mother’s eyes, and joy of her soul, rends from her 
heart the whole comfort of her Itte, and gives her all the 
torment imaginaHle: use the cimsolation* of reason in this 
case, and you^tvere as good preacn ease to •one on t he 

and hope y allay, by r*ti*ial discourses, the pam-Cff Vib 
joints torffeg asunder. TjU. time has by disuse separated 
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.^he sense of that.enjoyment arid its lo^, from, +he idea of the 
child returning to her memory, all representations, though 
ever so reasonable, are in vain j and, therefore, some in whom 
the unio^ between these ideas is never dissolved, spend their 
lives ‘ in* rdourning, and carry an incurable sorrow to their 
graves. 

14. Further Instances of the Effect of tits Association of 
Ideas .— -‘A friend of mine know one perfectly cured of mad¬ 
ness by a very harsh and offensive operation. The gentle¬ 
man who Wiis thus recovered, with great sense of gratitude 
and acknowledgment owned the cure all his life after, as 
the greatest obligation he could have received; but, what¬ 
ever gratitude and reason suggested to him, he could never 
bear the sight of the operator: that imago brought back 
with it ,tho idea of that agony which he suffered from his 
hands, which was too mighty and intolerable for him to 
endure. 

15. Many children, imputing the paip. they endured at 
school to their books they were corrected for, so join those 
ideas bjgetwer, that a book becomes their aversion, and they 
are never reconciled to the stuffy and use of them all their 
bves after; and thus rc(f.mg becomes a torment to them, 
t^ich otherwise possibly they rtiight have made the great 
aleasure of their lives. There are rooms convenient enough, 
.hat some men cannot study in, and fashions of vessels, which, 
.hough over so clean and commodious, they cannot drink out 
if, and that by reason of some accidental ideas which are 
muexed to them, aiid .make them offensive: and who is 
■hero that hath not obsorveif.some man t»> flag at the appear- 
ince, or in the cqpipany of some certain person not other- 
vise superior to him, but ^ because, having once on some 
iccasion got_the ascendant, the idea of authority .and distance 
;oes along with that “of the person, and he that, has been 
bus subjected, is not able to separate them? 

1(1. InScances of this kind are so plentiful everywhere, that 
f I add one more, it is only for the pleasant oddness of it. It 
3 of a young gentleman,"who, having learnt to dance, and 
hat to great perfection, therp happened to Stand an old trunk 
n the room where he learnt. The idea of tjjjis remarkable 

iTever was there a juater obsefvatton, or cue inork> elegantly ex- 
iressed.—E d. 
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piece, of .household stuff had*feo mixed itself -with the turns 
and Steps 'of all hi9 dlnces, that though in that chamber he 
could dance excellently well, yet it was only whilst that 
trunk was there; nor could he perform well in ^y other 
place, unless that or some such other trunk had ii!(^lie»posi- 
tion in the room. If this story shall be suspected to be* 
dre.ssed up with some comical circumstances, a litfib beyon3 
precise nature, I answer for myself that I had it softe years 
since from a very sober and worthy man, upon his own 
knowledge, as I report it; anil I dare say there are very 
few inquisitive persons who read this, who have not met 
with accounts, if not examples, of this nature, that may 
parallel, or at least justify this * 

17. Its I'llfluence on irkellectnalllahits — Intellectual habits 
and defects this way contractefl, are not less frequent and 
jiowerful, though less observed. Let the ideas of being and 
matter be sKongly joined, either by education or much 
thought, whilst the^e are still combin«d in tlje mind, what 
notions, what,reasonings, will there be about separate spirits? 
Let custom from tho*very childhood have joineiWigure and 
shape to the idea of God, and^h%t absurdities will that mind 
be Iiablo to about "the Deity? 

Let the idea of infallibility be inseparably joined to an;^ 
person, and these two constantly together posso.ss the mind ; 
and then one body, in two places at once, shall unexamined 
be swallowed for a certain truth, by an implicit faith, when¬ 
ever that imagined infallible person dictates and demands 
assent without inquiry. , 

18. Observahle iiAdifferent Sefls.y-^nw such wrong and. 
unnatural combinations of ideas will be fqjind to establish 
the irreconcilable ojiposition bet’ytfcn different sects of phi-» 
losophy, and religion; for wo cannot imagine every one of 
Jheir folkiisers to impose wilfully»on himself, amf knowingly 
refuse truth offerej] by plait reason. IntereSfc, tHbugh it 
does a great deal in* the case, yet cannot be thought to w^rk 
whofe societies of men to so univc!^l a peiwersoness, as that 

From the ex.'implgs above given, which the experience of moat men 
will corroborate, it may be seen how oarefufty as'#)ciations of this kind 
should be gii.irde^ '.gainst in the education of youthf Most fixed habaj 
in thmgs mdifibent are contcn^tiMe, either as ndioulous, or 
to enslave thi^md.—I d. 
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every one of them to a mafi shontd knowingly •majuitain 
'falsehoodt some at least must be aljo'sv'ed to do* what all 
pretend to ; L e,, to pursue tnith sincerely; and there¬ 
fore there must be something that blinds their under¬ 
standing,-* and makes them not see the falsehood of what 
' they embrace for real truth. That which thus captivates 
liheir reasons and leads men of sincerity blindfold from coi»- 
mon S(#i3e, will, when examined, be found to be what we 
are speaking of: some independent ideas, of no alliance to 
one another, are by educatio#'., custom, and the constant dm 
of their paity, so coupled in their minds, that they always 
appear tliere together; and they can no more separate them 
in their thoughts than if they were but one idea, and they 
operate as if they were so. This gives sense to jargon, de¬ 
monstration to absurdities, kiid consistency to nonsense, and 
is the foundation of the greatest, I had almost said of all,' the 
en'ors in the.world; or if it docs iiot reach far, it is at 
least the most dangwous one, since, so_^d.r as *it obtains, it 
•hinders men fkim seeing and examuiing. When two things 
» in themseliites disjoined, appear to the siyht constantly united, 
if the eye sees these tlijug? riyeted. which are loose, where 
«will you begin to,, rectkjS' the mistaaes that follow iii 'two 
ideas, that they have been accustomed so to join in their 
minds, as to substitute one for the other, and, as I am ajit to 
think, often without perceiving it themselves 1 This, whilst 
they are under the deceit of it, makes them incapable of 
conviction, and they applaud themselves as zealous champions 
for truth, when indeed ^they are contending for error, and 
^tho confusion of two ^ifjfcr6jit ideas, wl^ch a customary con¬ 
nexion of them^in their minds hath to them made in effect 
» but one, fills their heads wj^h false views, and their reasonings 
with false consequences. 

19. Ooniliiaioii. —Having thus given an accopik of the 
original, sorts, and extent of (.our ideasj. with several othe'r 
coftsideravions about these (I know not whether I may say 
instruments) or materials of our knowledge, the mfethod 
I at first proposed to myself would now reifiire that I 
should immediately p{;occed to show whivt use the under¬ 
standing makeSr of them, and what knowledge we have 
l^-*hem. This was that whith, in the fij-s,*'general view I 
had of this subject, was aU that'^ I thoug i. I/^ould have 
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tn do, but, upon a noitrer afyroach, I find that there is so 
closet a cqjinti^on,between ideas and words, and our abi 
stract ideas and general words have so constant a I’elation 
one to another, that it is impossible to speak clearly and 
distinctly of ouv knowledge, which all consists m^^roposi- 
tions, without considering, first, the nature, n^p^nn Signi¬ 
fication of language, wluch, therefore, must Ire tjj^busine^i 
the next book. 
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